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PREFACE. 


A  MAV  born  on  the  banks  of  one  of  tho  noblest  and  most  frait* 
fill  riven  in  AmericSi  and  whose  best  days  hare  been  spent  in 
gardens  and  orchards,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  talking 
abont  fruit-trees. 

Indeed  the  subject  deserves  not  a  few,  but  many  words.  *^Fine 
fruit  is  the  flower  of  commodities."  It  is  the  most  perfect  union 
of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  that  the  earth  knows.  Trees 
full  of  soft  foliage;  blossoms  fresh  with  spring  beauty;  and, 
finally, — ^fruit,  rich,  bloom-dusted,  melting,  and  luscious — such 
are  the  treasures  of  the  orchard  and  the  garden,  temptingly 
offered  to  every  landholder  in  this  bright  aud  sunny,  though 
temperate  climate. 

''If  a  man,"  says  an  acute  essayist,  ^'should  send  for  me  to 
come  a  hundred  miles  to  visit  him,  and  should  set  before  me  a 
basket  of  fine  summer  fruit,  I  should  think  there  was  some  pro- 
portion between  the  labour  and  the  reward." 

I  must  add  a  counterpart  to  this.  He  who  owns  a  rood  of 
proper  land  in  this  country,  and,  in  the  face  of  all  the  pomonal 
riches  of  the  day,  only  raises  crabs  and  choke-pears,  deserves 
to  lose  the  respect  of  all  sensible  men.  The  classical  antiqua- 
rian must  pardon  one  for  doubting  i^  amid  all  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  golden  age,  there  was  anything  to  equal  our  deli- 
cious modem  fruits— our  honeyed  Seckels,  and  Beurr^  our  melt- 
ing Rareripes.  At  any  rate,  the  science  of  modem  horticulture 
has  restored  almost  eveiything  that  can  be  desired  to  give  a 
paradisiacal  richness  to  our  fruit-gardens.  Yet  there  are  many 
in  utter  ignorance  of  most  of  these  fruits,  who  seem  to  live 
under  some  ban  of  expulsion  from  all  the  Mr  and  goodly  pro- 
ductions of  the  garden. 

Happily,  the  number  is  every  day  lessening.    America  is  a 
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young  orchard^  but  when  the  planting  of  irait-treeB  in  one  of  the 
newest  States  nnmbers  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  single 
year;  when  there  are  more  peaches  exposed  in  the  markets  of 
New  York,  annually,  than  are  raised  in  all  France;  when  Ame- 
rican apples,  in  large  quantities,  command  double  prices  in  Eu- 
ropean markets;  there  is  littie  need  for  entering  into  any  praises 
of  this  soil  and  climate  generally,  regarding  the  culture  <^  fruit 
In  one  part  or  another  of  the  Union  eyery  man  may,  literally,  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

It  is  fortunate  for  an  author,  in  this  practical  age,  when  his 
subject  requires  no  explanation  to  show  its  downright  and  direct 
usefulness.  When  I  say  I  heartily  desire  that  every  man  should 
cultivate  an  orchard,  or  at  least  a  tree,  of  good  fruit,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  point  out  how  much  both  himself  and 
the  public  will  be,  in  every  sense,  the  gainers.  Otherwise 
I  might  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  advice  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  one 
of  his  friends.  "If  possible,"  said  he,  '^have  a  good  orchard. 
I  know  a  deigyman  of  small  income  who  brought  up  a 
fiunily  very  reputably,  which  he  chiefly  fed  on  apple  dump- 
Ungs.'^O) 

The  first  object,  then,  of  this  work  is  to  increase  the  taste  for 
the  planting  and  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  The  second  one  is  to 
furnish  a  manual  for  those  who,  already  more  or  less  informed 
upon  the  subject,  desire  some  work  of  reference  to  guide  them 
in  the  operations  of  culture,  and  in  the  selection  of  varieties. 

If  it  were  only  necessary  for  me  to  present  for  the  acceptance 
of  my  readers  a  choice  garland  of  fruit,  comprising  the  few  sorts 
that  I  esteem  of  the  most  priceless  value,  the  space  and  time  to 
be  occupied  would  be  very  briefl 

But  this  would  only  imperfectly  answer  the  demand  that  is 
at  present  made  by  our  cultivators.  The  country  abounds  with 
collections  of  all  the  finest  foreign  varieties ;  our  own  soil  has 
produced  many  native  sorts  of  the  highest  merit ;  and  from  all 
these,  kinds  may  be  selected  which  are  highly  valuable  for  every 
part  of  the  country.  But  opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  merits 
of  some  sorts.  Those  which  succeed  perfactiy  in  one  section, 
are  sometimes  ill-adapted  to  another.  And,  finally,  one  needs 
some  accurate  description  to  know  when  a  variety  comes  into 
^i>earing,  if  its  fruit  is  genuine,  or  even  to  identify  an  indifferent 
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kind,  in  order  to  ayoid  procoring  it  again.  Hence  the  nnmber 
of  Tarieties  of  frnit  that  are  admitted  here.  little  bj  little  I 
haye  summoned  them  into  my  pleasant  and  qniet  oonrt|  tested 
them  as  £yr  as  possible,  and  endeayoored  to  pass  the  most 
impartial  judgment  upon  thenL  The  yerdicts  will  be  found  in 
the  following  pages. 

From  this  great  accnmolation  of  names.  Pomology  has  be- 
come an  embarrassing  study,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  laige  collectors  will  best  undentand  the  difficulty — nay,  (he 
impossibility  of  making  a  work  like  this  perfect 

Towards  settling  this  chaos  in  nomenclature,  the  exertions  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  haye  been  steadily  directed 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  That  greatest  of  experimental  gardens 
contains,  or  has  contained,  nearly  all  the  yarieties  of  fruit,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  possessing  the  least  celebrity.  The  yast 
confusion  of  names,  dozens  sometimes  meaning  the  same  yarie- 
ty,  has  been  by  careful  comparison  reduced  to  something  like 
real  order.  The  relatiye  merit  of  the  kinds  has  been  proved 
and  published.  In  short,  the  horticultural  world  owes  this  So- 
cio^ a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  these  labours,  and  to  the 
science  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  head  of  its 
fruitrdepartment,  horticulturists  here  will  gladly  join  me  in  bear- 
ing the  fullest  testimony. 

To  give  additional  value  to  these  results,  I  have  adopted  in 
nearly  all  cases,  for  fruits  known  abroad,  the  nomenclature  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society.  By  this  means  I  hope  to 
render  universal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  standard 
names,  so  that  the  difficulty  and  confusion  which  have  always 
more  or  less  surrounded  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  hereafter 
avoided. 

These  foreign  fruits  have  now  been  nearly  all  proved  in 
this  country,  and  remarks  on  their  value  in  this  climate,  de- 
duced from  actual  experience,  are  here  given  to  the  public  To 
our  native  and  local  fruits  especial  care  has  also  been  devoted. 
Not  only  have  most  of  the  noted  sorts  been  proved  in  the  gar- 
dens here,  but  I  have  had  specimens  before  me  for  comparison,  the 
growth  of  no  less  than  fourteen  of  the  different  States.  There 
are  still  many  sorts,  nominally  fine,  which  remain  to  be  collect- 
ed, compared,  and  proved;  some  of  which  will  undoubtedly  do- 
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aer^e  a  place  in  iiitare  editiona.  To  the  kindness  of  pcmolo- 
gists  in  yarions  sections  of  the  oonntry  I  most  trust  for  the 
detection  of  errors  in  the  present  Toiome,  and  for  infonnati<«  of 
really  valuable  new  yarieties.* 

Of  the  d€9cnpUons  of  firoit,  some  explanation  may  be  neces- 
sary. Firsts  is  given  the  tlandard  name  in  capitals,  fol- 
lowed by  the  aathorities — ^that  is,  the  names  of  authors  who 
have  previously  given  an  account  of  it  by  this  title.  Below 
this  are  placed,  in  smaller  type,  the  various  ^ynonymes,  or  lo- 
cal names,  by  which  the  same  fruit  is  known  in  various  conn- 
tries  or  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  on  page  429,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Flemish  Bsauty.  lind.  Thomp. 

BeUedeFlandraB.  I     PdreDavy. 
Bosch  NoavelleL     |     Imp^ratiioe  de  Franoab 
Boedi.  I      Fondant  Du  B6iM, 

BosoSife.  I     Bosohpeer. 

Beuire  Spence  (mvnmmalif). 

By  this  is  signified,  first,  that  Fubmish  Bsautt  is  the 
standard  name  of  the  pear;  secondly,  that  it  has  been  previ- 
ously described  by  Lindley  and  Thompson ;  thirdly,  that  the 
others — synonyms — ^are  various  local  names  by  which  the 
Flemish  Beanty  is  also  known  in  various  places ;  and,  lastly,  that 
by  the  latter  name — Beurre  Spence — it  is  incorrectly  known 
in  some  collections,  this  name  belonging  to  another  distinct 
pear. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  one  of  the  chief  points  of  value  of  a 
book  like  this,  lies  in  the  accuracy  with  which  these  synonymous 
names  are  given — since  a  person  might,  in  looking  over  different 
catalogues  issued  here  and  abroad,  suppose  that  all  ten  of  the 
above  are  different  varieties — when  they  are  really  all  different 
names  for  a  single  pear.  In  this  record  of  synonymes,  I  have 
therefore  availed  myself  of  the  valuable  experience  of  the  Lon- 

*  It  is  well  to  remark  that  many  of  the  so-called  new  varietieB^  especially 
from  the  West,  prove  to  be  old  and  well-known  kinds,  slightly  altered  in 
appearance  by  new  soil  and  different  climate.  A  new  variety  must  pOBseas 
very  superior  qualities  to  entitle  it  to  regard,  now  that  we  have  so  many 
fine  fruits  in  our  oollectiona. 
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aon  HorticQltnral  Society,  and  added  all  the  additional  in* 
fonnation  in  mj  own  possession.  ^ 

Many  of  the  more  important  Tarietiea  of  fruit  are  shown  in 
outUne^  I  have  choeen  thia  method  aa  likely  to  give  the  moat 
correct  idea  of  the  form  of  a  fruity  and  becanae  I  believe  that 
the  mere  outline  of  a  fruity  like  a  profile  of  the  Human  face,  will 
often  be  found  more  characteristic  than  a  highly  finished  portrait 
in  colour.  The  outlines  have  been  nearly  all  traced  directly 
from  fruits  grown  Here.  They  are  from  epecimens  moetly 
below  the  average  eize.  It  haa  been  the  custom  to  choose  the 
largest  and  finest  fruits  for  illustration — a  practice  rery  likely 
to  mialead.  I  believe  the  general  character  is  better  ex- 
pressed by  specimens  of  medium  sixe,  or  rather  below  it 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  present  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
numerous  gentlemen,  in  various  parta  of  the  countiy,  who  have 
kindly  ftumished  information  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
woik.  Hie  names  of  many  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  vol* 
nme.  But  to  the  foUowing  I  must  especially  tender  my  thanks, 
for  notes  of  their  experience,  or  for  specimens  of  fruits  to  solve 
existing  doubts. 

In  Massachusetts,  to  Messrs.  M.  P.  Wilder,  S.  G.  Per- 
kins, J.  P.  Gushing,  B.  Y.  French,  S.  Downer,  and  C.  M.  Ho- 
vey,  of  Boston ;  John  C.  Lee,  J.  M.  Ives,  the  late  Bobert  Man- 
ning and  his  son  B.  Manning,  of  Salem ;  and  Otis  Johnson,  of 
Lynn. 

In  Connecticut,  to  Dr.  R  W.  Bull,  of  Hartford ;  Mr.  S,  Ly- 
man, of  Mancheater;  and  the  Bev.  H.  S.  Bamsdell,  of  Thomp- 
eon. 

In  New  York,  to  Messrs.  David  Thomas,  of  Aurora ;  J.  J. 
Thomas,  of  Macedon ;  Luther  Tucker,  and  Isaac  Denniston,  of 
Albany;  Alexander  Walsh,  of  Lansingburgh ;  T.  H.  Hyatt, 
of  Bochester :  B.  L.  Pell,  of  Pelham ;  C.  Downing,  of  New- 
bm^h ;  and  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall,  of  Staten  Island. 

In  Ohio,  to  Professor  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland ;  Dr.  Hildreth,  of 
Marietta ;  and  Messrs.  N.  Longworth,  C.  W.  Elliott,  and  A.  H. 
Ernst,  of  Cincinnati. 

In  Indiana,  to  the  Bev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  of  Indianapolis.  In 
New  Jersey,  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Burlington,  and  J 
W.  Hayes,  of  Newark.     In   Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Frederick 
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Brown,  and  CoL  Carr,  of  Philadelphia.  In  Maryhmd,  to  lioyd 
N.  Bogens  Eaq^  of  Baltimore.  In  Geoigiai  to  James  Camak 
Esq^  of  Athena. 

A.  J.D. 

HiGHLAHO  OABDSaai       ) 


PBEFAGE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 


1m  impariag  fhisnTiiod  nd  oometed  edition  of  the  ^FroHi 
and  truH  Treei  of  Amorica,"  no  abenftion  has  been  made  in 
die  gonenl  principka  of  cultivation  and  piopagBttony  and  bat 
little  in  the  deBcrq>tions  of  those  yarieties  that  are  retained;  foot 
aome^  after  repeated  trial,  having  proved  nnworthy  of  genelal 
cultivation,  have  been  reduced  and  put  in  a  daaa  of  inferior 
•orti;  some  of  which,  however,  have  advocatea,  and  sncceed  in 
particnlar  aoila  and  localitiea. 

Many  new  ones  of  '^veiy  good"  and  ''best''  quality  have 
been  added;  some  well  proved,  and  oihera  partially  so^  requir- 
ing more  time  to  give  their  true  merits ;  some  giving  promise 
of  eioeilence^  others  may  prove,  when  folly  tested,  but  of  in- 
ferior value. 

Something  has  been  done  towards  ascertaining  synonymea 
and  identifying  disputed  varieties,  and  great  numbers  of  speci- 
mens compared  from  various  sources;  but  it  requires  much 
time  and  long-continued  examinations  to  accomplish  even  a 
little  by  private  individuals,  where  there  is  so  much  confusion 
as  now  exists.  Order  and  accuracy  can  only  he  arrived  at 
when  the  different  varieties  are  well  grown  in  the  same  soil 
and  locality,  which  could  only  be  realised  in  an  experimental 
garden  on  a  large  scale. 

To  the  many  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who 
have  kindly  furnished  notes  and  specimens  of  numerous  fruits, 
we  tender  our  acknowledgments. 

In  MassachusettB,  to  John  Milton  Earl,  Samuel  Colton, 
George  A.  Chamberlain,  and  Geoige  Jacques,  Worcester ;  J. 
G.  Stone,  Shrewsbury;  F.  Burr,  Hingham ;  Asa  Clement, 
Lowell;  Willis  P.  Sargent,  West  Amesbury;  O.  V.  Hills, 
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Leominster ;  Dr.  L.  W.  Puffer,  North  Bridgewater ;  Joel  Eni^p 
Sutton ;  and  Joseph  Merrill,  Danversport 

In  Connecticat^  to  S.  D.  Pardee  and  Pro£  £li  Ives,  New 
Haven ;  Sheldon  Moore,  Kensington ;  Qeoige  Seymour,  Nor- 
walk;  G.  W.  Gager,  Sharon,  and  P.  &  Beers,  Southville. 

In  Vennont^  to  Ghauncey  Goodrich  and  fiev.  John  Wheeler, 
Burlington ;  J.  M.  Eetchum,  Brandon ;  G.  W.  Harman,  Ben- 
nington ;  Buel  Landon,  Grand  Isle,  and  Albert  Bresee,  Hub- 
bardton. 

In  New  York,  to  Dr.  James  Fountain,  Jefferson  Valley; 
S^  P.  Carpenter,  New  Bochelle ;  William  R.  Prince,  Flushing ; 
Dr.  C.  W.  Grant,  A.  Saul,  Newbuigh ;  J.  G.  Siddes,  Stayvesant ; 
Elisha  Dorr  and  Pro£  James  Hall,  Albany ;  J.  W.  Bailey, 
Plattobuigh ;  J.  Battey,  Eeeeeville ;  J.  C.  Hastings,  Clinton ; 
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FRUITS   AND   FRUIT   TREES 


CHAPTER  L 
VHB  FBODucnoir  OT  nw  YABoms  or  muir. 

Iir  oar  mryey  of  tlie  cnltare  of  froitB  let  as  begin  al  the  Ve- 
gmnuig.  Graanal  ameUoiation,  and  the  akiUul  piadice  of  tbe 
cnltiyator,  have  ao  filled  oar  orcharda  and  gardena  with  good 
froitsy  thai  it  is  necoflBaiy  now  to  cast  a  look  back  at  the  typea 
from  which  these  delidoas  prodacts  bave  q>rang. 

In  the  tropical  aone,  amid  the  saipiising  loxoriance  of  vege- 
tation  of  that  great  natoral  hothoose,  natare  offers  to  man^  almost 
without  care,  die  most  refreshing,  the  moat  delidooa,  and  the 
most  natritive  froits.  The  Pluitain  and  Banana,  excellent 
^ther  raw  or  cooked,  bearing  all  the  year,  and  producing  npon 
a  rood  of  ground  the  sustenance  of  a  fiumily ;  the  refreshing 
Goaya  and  Sapodilla;  the  nutritioaa  Bread-froit;  such  are  the 
natural  fruit  treea  of  those  glowing  chmates.  Inddently 
seated  under  their  shade,  and  finding  a  refreahing  coolness  both 
from  their  eyer-yerdant  canopy  of  leayes,  and  their  juiey  fruits, 
it  is  not  here  that  we  must  lcK>k  for  the  patient  and  skinul  cul- 
tiyator. 

But,  in  the  temperate  climates^  natare  wears  a  harsher  and 
sterner  aspect  Plains  bounded  by  rocky  hills,  yisited  not  only 
by  ^nial  warmth  and  sunshine,  but  by  cold  winds  and  seasons 
of  ice  and  snow;  these  are  accompanied  by  sturdy  forests, 
whose  outskirts  are  q[»rinkled  with  crabs  and  wild  dierries,  and 
festooned  with  the  clambering  branches  of  the  wild  grape. 
These  natiye  firnits,  which  at  first  offer  so  little  to  the  eye,  or 
the  palate,  are  neyertheless  the  types  of  our  garden  yarieties. 
Destmed  in  these  dimatea  to  a  perpetual  struggle  with  nature, 
it  is  here  that  we  find  man  amehorating  and  transforming  her. 

Transplanted  into  a  warmer  aspect,  stimulated  by  a  richer 
soil,  reanMl  from  selected  seeds,  carefully  pruned,  sheltered  and 
watched,  by  slow  d^rees  Uie  sour  and  bitter  crab  expands  into 
a  Golden  Pippin,  the  wild  pear  loses  its  thorns  and  becomes  a 
Bergamotte  or  a  Beurr6,  the  Almond  is  depriyed  of  its  bitterness, 
and  the  dry  and  flayorless  Peach  is  at  length  a  tempting  and 
delicious  fruit.  It  is  thus  only  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  in  a 
climate  where  natare  is  not  prodigal  of  perfections,  and  in  the 
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midst  of  thorns  and  sloes,  that  man  the  gardener  arises  and 
forces  nature  to  yield  to  his  art 

These  improved  sorts  of  fruit  which  man  every  where  causes 
to  share  his  civilization,  bear,  almost  equally  with  himself,  the 
impress  of  an  existence  removed  from  tne  natural  state.  When 
reared  from  seeds  they  always  show  a  tendency  to  return  to  a 
wilder  form,  and  it  seems  only  chance  when  a  new  seedling  is 
equal  to,  or  surpasses  its  parent  Removed  torn  their  natural 
form,  these  artificially  created  sorts  are  also  much  more  liable  to 
diseases  and  to  decay.  From  these  facts  arises  the  fruit-garden, 
with  its  various  processes  of  grafting,  budding  and  other  raoan» 
of  continuing  the  sort ;  with  also  its  sheltered  aspects,  warm  bor- 
ders, deeper  soils,  and  all  its  various  refinements  of  art  and  culture. 

In  the  whole  range  of  cares  and  pleasures  belonging  to  the 
garden,  there  is  nothing  more  truly  interesting  than  the  produc- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  fruit  It  is  not,  ind<^  by  sowing  the 
seeds  that  the  lover  of  good  fruit  usually  undertakes  to  stock  his 
garden  and  orchard  with  fine  fruit  trees.  Raising  new  varieties 
IS  always  a  slow,  and,  as  generally  understood,  a  most  uncertain 
mode  of  bringing  about  this  result  The  novice  plants  and  care- 
fully watches  his  hundred  seedling  pippins,  to  find  at  last,  per- 
hi^  ninety-nine  worthless  or  indifferent  i^plea.  It  appears  to 
him  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  too  naaay  blanks  to  the  {^ixes. 
He,  therefore,  wisely  resorts  to  the  more  certain  mode  of 
grafting  from  well  known  and  esteemed  sorts. 

Notwithstanding  this,  every  year,  under  the  influences  of  gar- 
den culture,  and  often  without  our  design,  we  find  our  fruit 
trees  reproducing  themselves ;  and  occasionally,  there  aprings 
up  a  new  and  deucious  sort»  whose  merits  tempt  us  to  fresh  tiiids 
after  perfection. 

To  a  man  who  is  curious  in  fruit,  the  pomologist  who  views 
with  a  more  than  common  eye,  the  crimson  cheek  of  a  peach,  the 
delicate  bloom  of  a  plum,  or  understands  the  epithets,  rich,  melt- 
ing, buttery,  as  applied  to  a  pear,  nothing  in  the  circle  of  culture 
can  give  more  lively  and  unmixed  pleasure,  than  thus  to  pro- 
duce and  to  create — ^for  it  is  a  sort  of  creation — an  entirely  new 
sort,  which  he  believes  will  prove  handsomer  and  better  than  any 
thing  that  has  gone  before.  And  still  more,  as  varieties  which 
origmate  in  a  certain  soil  and  climate,  are  found  best  adapted  to 
that  locality,  the  production  of  new  sorts  of  fruit,  of  high  merit, 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  most  valuable,  as  well  as  interesting 
result 

Besides  this,  all  the  fine  new  fruits,  which,  of  late,  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  the  catalogues  of  the  nurseries  and  fruit  gar- 
dens, have  not  been  originated  at  random  and  by  chance  efforts. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  pomologists  have  devoted  years 
to  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  fruit  trees  by  seeds,  and 
have  attained  if  not  certain  results,   at  least  some  general 
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laws,  which  greatly  assist  us  in  this  process  of  amelioration. 
Let  ns  therefore  examine  the  subject  a  little  more  in  detail. 

In  the  wild  state,  every  genns  of  trees  consists  of  one  or  more 
ipeeies^  or  strongly  marked  individoal  sorts ;  as,  for  example,  the 
white  birch  and  the  black  birch ;  or,  to  confine  onrselyes  more 
strictly  to  the  matto*  in  hand,  tiie  different  species  of  cherry, 
the  wild  or  bird  cherry,  the  soar  cheny,  the  ma&said  cherryy 
Ac  These  species^  tn  their  natural  itate^  exactly  reproduce 
themselves ;  to  nso  a  common  phrase,  they  **  come  the  same** 
from  seed.  This  they  have  done  for  centuries,  and  doubtless 
will  do  forever,  so  long  as  they  exist  under  natmul  circumstan- 
ces only. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  select  one  of  these  9pecie$  of 
fruit-trees,  and  adopt  it  into  our  gardens.  So  lonff  as  we  culti- 
vate that  individual  tree,  or  any  ^peai  of  it,  in  the  £ape  of  suck- 
er, grafts  or  bud,  its  nature  will  not  be  materially  akered.  It 
may,  indeed,  throi^h  cultivation,  be  stimulated  into  a  more  luxu- 
riant growth ;  it  will  probably  produce  lai^r  leaves  and  fruit; 
but  we  shall  neither  alter  its  fruit  in  texture,  color  or  taste. 
It  will  always  be  identically  the  same. 

The  process  qf  aimeliaraikm  beyms  teiih  a  new  peneraHany  and 
5y  sowing  the  ueds.  Some  species  of  tree,  indeed,  seem  to  re- 
frise  to  yield  their  wild  nature,  never  producing  any  variation 
by  seed ;  but  all  frnit-trees  and  many  others,  are  etumy  domestic 
eaUdj  and  more  readily  take  the  impress  of  culture. 

If  we  sow  a  ouantity  of  seed  in  garden  soil  of  the  common 
black  mazaud  cnerry,  (Cerasus  emum,)  we  shall  find  that,  in  the 
leaves  and  habit  of  growth,  many  of  the  seedlings  do  not  entire- 
ly resemble  the  original  speci ».  When  they  come  into  bearing, 
it  is  probable  we  shall  also  find  as  great  a  diversity  in  the  size, 
color  and  flavor  of  the  frnit  Each  of  these  individual  plants, 
differing  from  the  original  type,  (the  massard,)  constitutes  a 
new  variety  ;  though  only  a  few,  perhaps  only  one,  may  be  su- 
perior to  the  original  species. 

It  is  worthy  <^  remark,  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  this  re- 
production is  frequentiy  repeated,  is  the  cnange  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms,  or  new  sorts  increased.  It  is  likely  indeed,  that 
to  gather  the  seeds  from  a  wild  manard  in  the  woods,  the  in- 
stances of  departure  from  the  form  of  the  original  species  would 
be  very  few ;  while  if  gathered  from  a  garden  tree,  itself  some 
time  cultivated,  or  several  removes  from  a  wild  state,  though 
still  a  mazzard,  the  seedlings  will  show  great  variety  of  cha* 
racter. 

Once  in  the  possession  of  a  variety^  which  has  moved  out  of 
the  natural  into  a  more  domesticate  form,  we  have  in  our 
hands  the  best  material  for  the  improving  process.  The  fixed 
original  habit  of  the  species  is  broken  in  upon,  and  this  variety 
which  we  have  created,  b<ia  always  afterwards  some  tendency  to 
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make  farther  departures  from  tiie  original  fonn.  It  is  trae  that 
all  or  most  of  its  seedlings  will  still  retain  a  likeness  to  the 
parent)  but  a  few  will  differ  in  some  respects,  and  it  is  by  seizing 

rn  those  which  show  symptoms  of  variation,  that  the  improver 
regetable  races  fomids  his  hopes. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  character  of  a  species 
to  produce  the  same  from  seed.  This  characteristic  is  retained 
even  where  the  ttport^  (as  gardenos  term  itjf  into  numberless 
varieties  is  greatest  Tnusi  to  return  to  cherries,  the  Kentish  or 
conmion  pie-cheny  is  one  species,  and  the  small  black  mazzard 
another,  and  although  a  grieat  number  of  varieties  of  each  ci 
theft  species  have  been  produced,  yet  there  is  always  the  like- 
ness  of  tiie  snecies  retained.  Fh>m  the  first  we  may  have  tho 
Iflige  and  rica  Mayduke,  and  from  the  last  the  sweet  and  lus- 
cious Black-Hearts;  but  a  glance  will  show  us  that  the  duke 
eherries  retain  the  distinct  dark  foliage,  and,  in  the  fruity  some- 
thing of  the  same  flavor,  Ampe  and  color  of  the  original  spe- 
cies ;  and  Hie  heart  dienies  the  broad  leaves  and  laSy  growth 
of  the  maoaid.  So  too^  the  currant  and  goosebeny  are  differ- 
ent species  of  the  same  genus ;  but  thou^  the  English  goose- 
berry growlers  have  raiMd  thousands  of  new  varieties  of  this 
fruity  and  shown  them  as  large  as  hen's  eK>>  aQ<i  of  eveiy 
variety  of  form  and  color,  yet  meir  efforts  wiS  the  goosebeny 
have  not  produced  an^r  thing  resembling  the  coounon  currant 

Why  do  not  varieties  prt^uce  the  same  from  seed  ?  Why 
if  we  phmt  the  stone  of  a  Green  Gage  plum,  will  it  not  always 
produce  a  Green  Gage  ?  This  is  onen  a  iHizzling  question  to 
the  practical  gardener,  while  his  every  day  experience  forces 
him  to  assent  to  the  fiict 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  vegetable  physiologists  will  under- 
take to  answer  this  queiy  fully.  But  in  tiie  mean  time  we  can 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  garden  varieties  of  fruits  are 
not  natural  forms.  They  are  the  artificial  productions  of  our 
culture.  They  have  always  a  tendency  to  improve^  but  they 
have  also  anouer  and  a  stronger  tendency  to  return  to  a  naiurai^ 
or  wild  etate.  ^  There  can  be  no  doubt^"  says  Dr.  Lindley, 
^  that  if  the  arts  of  cultivation  were  abandoned  for  only  a  few 
years,  all  the  annual  varieties  of  pknts  in  our  gardens  would 
disappear  and  be  replaced  by  a  few  original  wild  forms.'*  Be- 
tween these  two  tendencies,  therefore,  the  one  derived  from 
nature,  and  the  other  impressed  by  culture,  it  is  easily  seen  how 
little  likely  is  the  progeny  of  varieties  always  to  reappear  in  the 
same  form. 

Again,  our  American  fimners,  who  raise  a  number  of  kinds 
of  Indian  com,  very  well  know  thsut,  if  they  wish  to  keep  the 
sorts  distinct,  they  must  grow  them  in  different  fields.  Without 
this  precaution  they  find  on  planting  the  seeds  produced  on  the 
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jeDow  corn  plants,  that  tkey  bave  the  next  season  a  progenj, 
not  of  yellow  com  alone,  but  compoeed  of  eveiy  color  and  me^ 
yellow,  white  and  black,  laige  ana  small,  upon  the  fiinn«  Now 
many  of  the  yarieties  of  fruit  trees  have  a  similar  power  of 
intermixitig  with  each  other  while  in  blossom,  by  the  dust  or 
pollen  of  their  flowers,  carried  throurii  the  air,  by  the  action 
of  bees  and  other  causes.  It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 
in  considering  this  fiict,  what  an  influence  our  custom  of  plant- 
ing the  different  Tarieties  of  plum  or  of  cheny  together  in  a 
ffaiden  or  orchard,  must  have  upon  the  constancy  of  habit  in 
3ie  seedlings  of  such  fruits. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for  this  habit,  so  perplexing 
to  the  novice,  who,  having  tasted  a  luscious  fruit,  plants,  watches 
and  rears  its  seedlinff,  to  find  it,  perhaps,  whoQy  diflSsrent  in  moat 
respects.  This  is  the  influence  of  ptufUnp.  Among  the  great 
number  of  seedling  fruits  produced  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
found  occasionally  a  variety,  perhaps  a  plum  or  a  peach,  which 
will  nearly  always  reproduce  itself  from  seed  From  some  for- 
tunate circumstances  in  its  origin,  unknown  to  us,  this  sort,  in 
becoming  improved,  still  retains  strongly  this  habit  of  the  natu- 
ral or  wud  form,  and  its  seeds  produce  the  same.  We  can  call 
to  mind  several  examples  of  this ;  fine  fruit  trees  whose  seeds 
have  established  the  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  of  fidelity 
to  ibe  sort  But  when  a  ffra/t  is  taken  from  one  of  these  trees, 
and  placed  upon  another  stock,  this  grafted  tree  is  found  to  lose 
its  singular  power  of  producingthe  same  by  seed,  and  becomes 
like  aB  other  workea  trees,  llie  stock  exercises  some,  as  yet^ 
unexplained  power,  in  dissolving  tho  strong  natural  habit  of  the 
variety,  and  becomes  like  its  feUows,  subject  to  the  laws  of  its 
artificial  li^ 

When  we  desire  to  raise  new  varieties  of  fruit,  the  common 
practise  is  to  collect  the  seeds  of  the  finest  table  frttits — ^those 
sorts  whose  merits  are  every  where  acknowledged  to  be  the 
highest  In  proceeding  thus  we  are  all  pretty  w^  aware,  that 
the  chances  are  generally  a  hundred  to  one  against  our  obtain- 
ing any  new  variety  of  great  excellence.  Before  we  offer  any 
advice  on  rearing  seedlings  let  us  examine  briefly  the  practice 
and  views  of  two  distinguished  horticultftristB  abroad,  who  have 
paid  more  attention  to  Siis  subject  than  any  other  persons  what- 
ever; Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Belgium,  and  Thos.  Andrew  Eniffht, 
Esq.,  the  late  President  of  the  Hortacultnial  Society  of  London. 

The  Van  M<ms  Theory. 

Dr.  Van  Mons,  Professor  at  Louvain,  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  fruits.  His  nurseries  contained 
in  1823,  no  less  than  two  thousand  seedlings  of  merit  His 
perseverance  was  indefatigable,  ard  experimenting  mainly  on 
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Pears,  he  suoceeded  in  raising  an  immense  number  of  new 
varictiesy  of  high  excellence.  The  Bearr6  Diel,  De  Loavain, 
Frederic  of  Wnrtemberg,  ^c,  are  a  few  of  the  many  wcU 
known  sorts  whidi  are  the  result  of  his  unwearied  labours. 

The  Yan  Mons  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follifws : 

All  fine  fruits  are  artificial  products ;  the  aim  t>f  nature,  in  a 
wild  state,  being  only  a  healthy,  vigorous  state  of  the  tree,  and 
perfect  seeds  for  continuing  the  species.  It  is  the  object  of  cul- 
ture therefore,  to  subdue,  or  enfeeble  this  excess  of  vegetation ; 
to  lessen  the  coarseness  of  the  tree;  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
seeds;  and  to  refine  the  quality  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
flesh  or  pulp. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  in  our  varieties  of  fruit  trees  to 
return  by  thdr  seeds  towards  a  wild  state.    . 

This  tendency  is  most  strongly  shown  in  the  seeds  borne  by 
old  fruit-trees.  And  '^the  older  the  tree  is  of  any  cultivated 
variety  of  Pear,"  says  Dr.  Yan  Mons,  'Hhe  nearer  will  the 
seedlings,  raised  from  it,  approach  a  wild  state,  without  however 
ever  being  able  to  return  to  that  state." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seeds  of  a  young  fruit  tree  of  a  good 
sort,  being  itself  in  the  state  of  amelioration,  have  the  least  ten- 
dency to  retrograde^  and  are  the  most  likely  to  produce  improved 
sorts. 

Again,  there  is  a  certain  limit  to  perfection  in  fruits.  When 
this  pcMut  is  readied,  as  in  the  finest  varieties,  the  next  genera- 
tion will  more  probably  produce  bad  fruit,  than  if  reared  from 
seeds  of  an  indifferent  sort,  in  the  course  of  amelioration. 
While,  in  other  words,  the  seeds  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  good 
fruit  mostly  yield  inferiour  sorts,  seeds  taken  from  recent  varie- 
ties of  bad  fruity  and  reproduced  uninterruptedly  for  several  gene- 
rations^  will  certainly  produce  good  fruit 

With  these  premises,  Dr.  Yan  Mons  begins  by  gathering  his 
seeds  from  a  young  seedling  tree,  without  paying  much  regard 
to  its  quality,  except  that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  variation  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  garden  variety,  and  not  a  wild  sort  These  he 
sows  in  a  seedbed  or  nursery,  where  he  leaves  the  seedlings 
until  they  attain  suflicient  size  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  then 
character.  He  then  selects  those  which  appear  the  most  pro- 
mising, plants  them  a  few  feet  distant  in  the  nursery,  and  awaits 
their  fruit  Not  discouraged  at  finding  most  of  them  cf  mediocre 
quality,  though  differing  from  the  parent,  he  gathers  the  first 
seeds  of  the  most  promising  and  sows  them  again.    The  next 

Feneration  comes  more  rapidly  into  bearing  than  the  first,  and 
tiows  a  greater  number  of  promising  traits.  Gathering  imme- 
diately, and  sowing  the  seeds  of  this  generation,  he  produces  a 
third,  then  a  fourth,  and  even  a  fiith  generation,  uninterruptedly, 
from  the  original  sort  Each  generation  he  finds  to  come  more 
quickly  into  bearing  than  the  previous  ones,  (the  5th  sowing  of 
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pears  fraitiDg  at  three  years,)  and  to  produce  a  greater  nnmbei 
of  valuable  varieties ;  nntil  in  the  fifth  generation  the  seedlings 
are  nearly  all  of  great  excellence. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  found  the  pear  to  require  the  longest  tame  to 
attain  perfection,  and  he  carried  his  process  with  this  fruit 
throun^  five  generations.  A  pples  he  found  needed  hut  four  races, 
and  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  other  stone  fruits,  were  brought 
to  perfection  in  three  successive  reproductions  from  the  seed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  leading  feature  in  this  theoij 
that)  in  order  to  improve  the  fruit,  we  must  »ubdue  or  enfeelJl$ 
the  original  coarse  luxuriance  of  the  tree.  Keeping  this  in 
mind.  Dr.  Van  Mons  always  gathers  his  fruit  before  rally  ripe, 
and  allows  them  to  rot  before  planting  the  seeds,  in  onler  to 
refine  or  render  less  wild  and  harsh  the  next  generation.  In 
transplanting  the  young  seedlings  into  quarters  to  bear,  he  cuts 
off  the  tap  root)  and  he  annualfy  shortens  ihe  leading  and  side 
branches,  besides  planting  them  only  a  few  feet  apart  All 
this  lessens  the  vigour  of  the  tre^  and  produces  an  impression 
upon  the  nature  of  the  seeds  which  will  be  produced  by  their 
first  fruit ;  and,  in  order  to  continue  in  full  force  the  progressive 
Tariation,  he  allows  his  seedlings  to  bear  on  their  own  roots.* 

Such  is  Dr.  Van  Mons*  theory  and  method  for  obtaining  new 
'/arieties  of  fruit.  It  has  never  obtained  much  favour  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  bring  about  its 
results,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  come  into  very  general  use  here. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  his  hands  it  has 
proved  a  very  successful  mode  of  obtaining  new  varieties. 

It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  a  mode  closely  founded 
on  natural  laws,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  fine  varieties 
have  originated,  nominally  by  chance,  but  really,  by  successive 
reproductions  from  the  seed  in  our  gardens. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  constant  springing  up  of 
fine  new  sorts  of  fruit  in  the  United  States,  which  is  every  day 
growing  more  frequent,  is  given  with  much  apparent  force  as  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Van  Mons  theory.  •  The  first  colo- 
nists here,  who  brought  with  them  many  seeds  gathered  from 
the  best  old  varieties  of  fruits,  were  surprised  to  find  their  seed- 
lings producing  only  very  inferior  fruits.  These  seedlings  had 
returned  by  their  inherent  tendency  almost  to  a  wild  state.  By 
rearing  from  them,  however,  seedlings  of  many  repeated  gene- 
rations, we  have  arrived  at  a  great  number  of  the  finest  apples, 

*  "  I  have  found  this  art  to  ponsist  in  regeoenting  in  a  direct  line  of 
desoentt  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  aa  improving  variety,  taking  care  that 
there  be  no  interval  between  the  generations.  To  sow,  to  re-sow,  to  sow 
again,  to  sow  perpetually,  in  short  to  do  nothing  but  sow,  is  the  practioe 
to  be  pursued,  and  which  cannot  be  departed  from ;  and  in  short  this  is  the 
whole  secret  of  the  art  I  have  employed."— Van  Mons'  Arltres  DruUiers, 
I.  p.  22S. 
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pean,  peaches,  and  plums.  According  to  Dr.  Van  Mons,  had 
this  process  been  continued  unintemiptedly^  from  one  generation 
to  the  next,  a  much  shorter  time  would  have  been  necessary  for 
the  production  of  first  rate  varieties. 

To  show  how  the  practice  of  chance  sowing  works  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  old  writers  on  fruits,  Duhamel  of  France,  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  planting  seeds  of  the  finest  table  pears  for  fifty 
years  without  ever  bavins  produced  a  good  variety.  These 
aeedM  were  from  trees  of  old  varieties  of  fruit 

The  American  gardener  will  easily  perceive,  from  what  we 
have  stated,  a  great  advantage  placed  in  nis  hands  at  thejpresent 
time  for  the  amelioration  of  iruits  b^  this  system.  He  will 
see  that,  as  most  of  our  American  vaneties  of  fruit  are  the  re* 
suit  of  repeated  sowings,  more  or  less  constantly  repeated,  he 
has  before  him  almost  every  day  a  part  of  the  ameliorating  pro- 
cess in  progress ;  to  which  Dr.  Van  Mons,  beginning  de  novoj 
was  obliged  to  devote  his  whole  life.  Nearly  all  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  do  in  attempting  to  raise  a  new  variety  of  ex- 
cellence by  this  simple  mode,  is  to  gather  his  seeds  fbefbre  they 
are  fully  ripe,)  from  a  seedling  sort  of  promising  quality,  though 
not  yet  arrived  at  perfection.  The  seedling  must  be  quite 
young — ^must  be  on  its  own  root  (not  grafted  y)  and  it  must  be  a 
healthy  tree,  in  order  to  secure  a  healthy  generation  of  seed- 
lings. Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  will 
scarcely  have  to  go  beyond  one  or  two  generations  to  obtain  fine 
fruit  These  remarks  apply  to  most  of  our  table  fruits  common- 
ly cultivated.  On  the  otner  hand,  our  native  grapes,  the  Isabella, 
Catawba,  &C.,  which  are  scarcely  removed  from  the  wild  state, 
must  by  this  ameliorating  process  be  carried  through  several 
successive  generations  before  we  arrive  at  varieties  equalling 
the  finest  foreign  grapes ;  a  result,  which,  jud^ng  from  what 
we  see  in  progress,  we  have  every  reason  speedily  to  hope  for. 

In  order  to  be  most  successful  in  raising  new  varieties  by  suc- 
cessive reproduction,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  must  avoid — 
1st,  the  seeds  of  old  fruit  trees ;  2d,  those  of  grafted  fruit  trees ; 
and  3d,  that  we  have  the  best  grounds  for  good  results  when  we 
gather  our  seeds  frx>m  a  young  seedling  tree,  which  is  itself  ra- 
uier  a  perfecting  than  a  perfect  fruit 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  the  £ftce  of  Dr.  Van  Mons'  theory, 
in  this  country,  new  varieties  of  rare  excellence  are  sometimes 
obtained  at  once  by  planting  the  seeds  of  old  grafted  varieties ; 
thus  the  Lawrence  8  Favourite,  and  the  Ck>lumbia  plums,  were 
raised  from  seeds  of  the  Green  Qage,  one  of  the  oldest  European 
varieties. 

Such  arc  the  means  of  originating  new  fruits  by  the  Belgian 
mode.  Let  us  now  examine  another  more  direct,  more  interest- 
ing, an<l  more  scientific  process — cross-breeding;  a  mode  almost 
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nnivenallj  pnrsaed  now  by  akilfbl  cuhivatoni,  in  prodacii^ 
new  and  finer  varieties  of  plants ;  and  which  Mr.  Ko]fi;faty  the 
most  distin^oiahed  horticoltarist  of  the  age,  so  snccessluUy  prac* 
tised  on  fruit  trees. 

Cron-brmdimg* 

In  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees,  and  of  most  other  plants,  the 
seed  is  the  offspring  of  the  stamens  and  pistil,  which  maj  be 
considered  the  male  and  female  parents,  growing  in  the  same 
flower.  Cross-breeding  is,  then,  nothing  more  Uian  removing 
oat  of  the  blossom  of  a  friiit  tree  the  stamens,  or  male  parents, 
and  bringing  those  of  another,  and  different  variety  of  fruit,  and 
dusting  me  pistil  or  female  parent  with  them, — a  process  suffi- 
ciently simple,  but  which  has  the  most  marked  effect  on  the  seeds 
Eroduced.  It  is  only  within  about  fifty  years  that  cross-breeding 
as  been  practised ;  but  Lord  Bacon,  whose  great  mind  seems 
to  have  had  glimpses  into  every  dark  comer  of  human  know- 
ledge, finely  n>resJiadowed  it  **  The  compounding  or  mixture 
of  plants  is  not  found  out,  which,  if  it  were,  is  more  at  command 
than  that  of  living  creatures ;  wherefore,  it  were  one  of  the 
most  notable  discoveries  touching  plants  to  find  it  out,  for  so  you 
may  have  great  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown. 

In  figure  1,  is  shown  the  blossom  of  the 
Cheny.  The  central  portion,  a,  connected 
directly  with  the  youn^^  fruit,  is  the  pistil. 
The  numerous  surrounding  threads,  ft,  are  the 
}  stamens.  The  summitof  the  stamen  is  called 
the  anther,  and  secretes  the  powderpr  substance 

^  called  pollen.    The  pistil  nas  at  its  base  the 

nr*  I-  embryo  fruit,  and  at  its  summit,  the  stigma, 

Tlie  use  of  the  stamens  is  to  fertilize  the  young  seed  contained 
at  the  base  of  the  pistil ;  and  if  we  fertilize  the  pistil  of  one  variety 
of  fruit  by  the  pollen  of  another,  we  shall  obtain  a  new  variety 
partaking  intermediately  of  the  qualities  of  both  parento.  Thus, 
among  fruits  owing  their  origin  directly  to  cross-breeding,  Coe's 


Mr.  Anight  was  of  opinion  that  the  habits  of  the  new  variety 
would  always  be  found  to  partake  most  strongly  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  habits  of  the  female  parent.  Subsequent  experience 
does  not  fully  confirm  this,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  parent 

*  The  seedlings  sometimes  most  resemble  one  parent  sometimes  thi)  other ; 
but  mora  frequently  share  the  qualities  of  both.  Mr.  Goxe  descf  tbes  an 
Apple,  a  cross  between  a  Newtown  Pippin  and  a  Russet,  the  fruit  cf  which 
resembled  externally  at  one  end  the  Russet  and  at  the  other  the  Pippin, 
and  the  flavour  at  either  end  oorrespondod  exactly  with  the  character  of  ths 
exterioor 

1* 
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whoee  character  is  most  permanent^  impresses  its  form  most  for 
cibly  on  the  offspring. 

The  process  of  obtaining  crosfr-bred  seeds  of  fruit  trees  is  very 
easily  performed.  It  is  only  necessary  when  the  tree  blooms 
which  we  intend  to  be  the  mother  of  the  improved  race,  to  select 
a  blossom  or  blossoms  growing  npoa  it  not  yet  fiilly  expanded. 
With  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  cut  out  and  remove  all  the  anthers. 
The  next  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  blossom  is  quite  expanded,  we 
collect  with  a  cameFs  hair  brush,  the  pollen  from  a  fully  blown 
flower  of  the  variety  we  intend  for  the  male  parent,  applyins; 
the  pollen  and  leaving  it  upon  the  sti^a  or  pomt  of  the  pistil. 
If  your  trees  are  much  exposed  to  l£ose  busy  little  meddlers, 
the  bees,  it  is  well  to  cover  the  blossoms  with  a  loose  bag  of 
thin  gauze,  or  they  will  perhaps  get  beforehand  with  you  in 
your  experiments  in  cross-breeding.  Watch  the  blossoms  closely 
as  they  open,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  essential  points  in 
the  operation  are ;  1st,  to  extract  the  anthers  carefully,  before 
they  have  matured  sufficiently  to  fertilize  the  pistil ;  and  2d,  to 
apply  the  pollen  when  it  is  in  perfection,  (dry  and  powdery,) 
and  while  me  stigma  is  moist  A  very  little  practice  will  enable 
the  amateur  to  jud^  of  these  points. 

There  are  certain  limits  to  the  power  of  crossing  plants. 
What  is  strictly  called  a  cro8»4Mred  plant  or  fruit  is  a  sub-variety 
raised  between  two  varieties  of  the  same  species.  There  are, 
however,  certain  species,  nearly  allied^  which  are  capable  of  fer- 
tilizing each  other.  The  offspring  in  diis  case  is  called  a  hybrid^ 
or  mble,  and  does  not  always  produce  perfect  seeds.  "•  This 
power  of  hybridising,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  **  appears  to  be  much 
more  common  in  plants  than  in  animals.  It  is,  however,  in 
general  only  between  nearly  allied  species  that  this  intercourse 
can  take  place ;  those  which  are  widely  different  in  structure 
and  constitution  not  being  capable  of  any  artificial  union.  Thus 
the  different  species  of  Strawberry,  of  tlie  gourd  or  melon  fiimily, 
intermix  with  the  greatest  &cility,  there  being  a  great  accord- 
ance between  them  in  seneral  structure,  and  constitution.  But 
no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  compelling  the  pear  to  fertilize  the 
apple,  nor  the  gooseberry  the  currant  And  as  species  that  are 
very  dissimilar  appear  to  have  some  natural  impediment  which 
prevents  their  reciprocal  fertilization,  so  does  this  obstacle,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  present  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  different  genera.  All  the  stories  that  are  cur- 
rent as  to  the  intermixture  of  oranges  and  pomegranates,  of 
roses  and  black  currants,  and  the  like,  may  therefore  be  set 
down  to  pure  invention." 

In  practice  this  power  of  improving  varieties  by  crossing  is 
very  largely  resorted  to  by  gardeners  at  the  present  day.  Not 
only  in  fruit  trees,  but  in  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
and  especially  in  florists'  flowers,  it  has  been  carried  to  a  great 
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extent.  The  fjreat  number  of  new  and  beautifnl  Rosefl,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Fachsias,  Dahlias,  and  other  flowering  plants  bo 
splendid  in  coloor,  and  perfect  in  Uliiid,  owe  their  ongin  to  care- 
fol  cross-breeding. 

In  the  amelioration  of  fraits  it  is  by  hi  the  most  certain,  and 
satis&ctory  process  jet  disoovered.  Its  results  are  more  speed- 
ily obtained,  and  correspond  much  more  closely  to  our  aim,  than 
those  procured  by  successive  reproduction. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  new  variety  of  a  certain  character,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  select  two  parents  of  well  known  habits,  and 
which  are  both  varieties  of  the  same,  or  nearly  allied  species,  and 
cross  them  for  a  new  and  intermediate  variety.  Thus,  if  we 
have  a  very  early,  bat  insipid  and  worthless  sort  of  pear,  and 
desire  to  raise  from  it  a  variety  both  early  and  of  fine  flavour, 
we  diould  fertilise  some  of  its  pistils,  with  the  pollen  <^  the  best 
flavoured  variety  of  a  little  later  maturity.  Among  the  seed- 
lings produced,  we  should  look  for  eariy  pears  of  g^od  quality 
and  at  least  for  one  or  two  varieties  nearly,  or  quite  as  early  as 
the  female  parent,  and  as  delicious  as  the  male.  If  we  have  a 
very  small,  but  highly  flavoured  pear,  and  wish  lor  a  larger  pear 
witlk  a  somewhat  similar  flavour,  we  must  fertilize  the  first  with 
the  pollen  of  a  lai^  and  handsome  sort  If  we  desire  to  im- 
part the  quality  of  lateness  to  a  very  choice  plum,  we  must  look 
out  fer  a  late  variety,  whether  of  good  or  bad  quality,  as  the 
mother,  and  eross  it  with  our  best  flavoured  sort  If  we  desire 
to  impart  hardiness  to  a  tender  fruit,  we  must  undertake  a  cross 
between  it  and  a  much  hardier  sort;  if  we  seek  greater  beauty 
of  colour,  or  vigour  of  growth,  we  must  insure  these  qualities  by 
selecting  one  parent  having  such  quality  strongly  marked. 

As  the  seeds  produced  by  cross  fertilizatioB  are  not  feiind  to 
produce  precisely  the  same  varieties,  though  they  will  neariy  all 
partake  of  the  mixed  character  of  tiie  parents,  it  follows  that  wo 
shall  be  most  successful  in  obtaining  precisely  all  we  hope  for 
in  the  new  race,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  our  cross-bred 
seedlings;  some  of  which  may  be  inferionr,  as  well  as  some 
superiour  to  the  parents.  It  is  always  well,  therefore,  to  cross 
several  flowers  at  once  on  Hie  same  plant,  when  a  single  blossom 
does  not  produce  a  number  of  seeds. 

We  should  observe  heie,  that  those  who  devote  their  time  to 
raising  new  varieties,  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  always 
by  the  first  fruits  of  a  seedling  that  it  should  be  judged.  Some 
of  the  finest  varieties  require  a  considerable  age  before  their 
best  qualities  develop  themselves,  as  it  is  only  when  the  tree 
has  arrived  at  some  degree  of  maturity  that  its  secretions,  cither 
fer  flower,  or  fruit,  are  perfectly  elaborated.  The  firat  fruit  of 
the  Black  Eagle  cherry,  a  fine  cross-bred  raised  by  Mr.  Knight, 
was  pronounced  worthless  when  first  exhibited  to  the  London 
Horticultural  Society ;  its  quality  now  proves  that  the  tree  was 
not  then  of  sufficient  age  to  produce  its  fruit  in  perfection. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ntOPAGATIOV  OF  YABimni.     QRAWnSQ,      BUDDIHO.     OUTTUIGI 
LATSBB  AVD   BUOKSBB. 

Attbb  having  obtained  a  new  and  choice  kind  of  fruit,  which 
in  our  hands  la  perhiqpa  only  a  single  tree,  and  which,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  seldom  prodaces  the  same  from  seed,  the 
next  inquiry  is  how  to  continae  this  variety  in  existence,  and 
how  to  increase  and  extend  it,  so  that  other  sardens  and  conn- 
triee  may  possess  it  as  well  as  oniselveB.  This  leads  us  to  the 
sabject  df  the  pn^pagation  of  frait  trees,  m  the  continuation  of 
vaneties  by  grafting  and  budding. 

Gn^fting  and  bwkling  are  the  means  in  most  c^Jtaimon  use  for 
propap^ting  fruit  trees.  Th^  are,  in  Iwt,  nothing  more  than 
insertmg  upon  one  tree,  the  imoot  or  bud  of  another,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  may  unite  and  form  a  new  compound.  No 
person  having  any  interest  in  a  garden  should  be  unable  to  per^ 
form  these  federations,  as  they  are  c^>able  oi  effecting  transfor- 
mations and  improvements  in  all  trees  and  shrubs,  no  less  valu- 
able, than  they  are  beautiful  and  interesting. 

GrttfUnff  is  a  very  ancient  invention,  havinffbeen  well  known 
and  practaeed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter,  indeed, 
describe  a  great  variety  of  modes,  quite  as  ingenious  as  any  of 
the  fimcifui  variations  now  used  by  gardeners.  The  French, 
who  are  most  expert  in  grafting,  practise  occssionally  mere 
than  ^Sty  modes,  and  within  a  few  years  have  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  mfting  annual  plants,  such  as  the  tomato,  the  dahlia^ 
and  the  lue. 

The  tms  of  grmfUmg^  and  budding^  as  iqpplied  to  fruit  trees, 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  rapid  increase  or  propagation  of  valuaUe  sorts  of  fruit 
not  easily  raised  by  seeds,  or  cuttings,  as  is  the  case  vrith  nearly 
all  varieties. 

2.  To  renew  or  alter  the  heads  of  trees,  partially  or  fully 
grown,  producinff  in  two  or  three  joars,  by  heading-in  and 
grafting,  a  new  head,  bearing  the  nnest  fruit,  on  a  formeriy 
worthless  tree. 

3.  To  render  certain  foreien  and  delicate  sorts  of  fruit  more 
hardy  by  grafting  them  on  robust  stocks  of  the  same  species  na- 
tive to  the  country,  as  the  foreign  grape  on  the  native.  And  tc 
produce  fine  fruit  in  climates  or  situations  not  naturally  favour^ 
able  by  grafting  on  another  species  more  hardy ;  as  in  a  cool 
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climate  and  damp  strong  soi!,  by  woridng  the  Peach  on  tie 
Plain. 

4.  To  render  dwarf  certain  kinda  of  frait,  by  grafting  them  on 
aoitable  atocka  of  slower  growth,  aa  in  tiie  case  of  the  Pear  on 
the  Qoinoe^  the  Apple  on  the  pandiee  atocky  Ac 

5.  By  grafting  several  kimfa  on  the  same  tree,  to  be  able  to 
haye  a  aaccession  of  froit,  from  early  to  late,  in  a  small  ^^aiden. 

6.  To  hasten  the  bearing  of  soedling  yarietieB  of  ihut,  or  of 
such  as  are  a  long  time  in  producing  Iniit,  by  grafting  them  on 
the  branches  of  rail  grown,  or  matoie  beanng  trees.  Thus  a 
seedling  pear,  which  would  not  produce  fruit  on  its  own  root  in 
a  doaen  years,  will  aenerally  begin  to  bear  the  thiid  or  Ibaith 
year,  if  grafted  <m  the  eztranity  of  the  beanng  branches  of  a 
mature  tree. 

Tkt  proper  UmB  for  grcfHng  frnit  treea  k  in  the  ipring,  as 
soon  as  the  sap  ia  in  motion,  which  commencea  eaiiieat  with  the 
Chen^  and  Plum,  and  ends  with  the  Pear  and  Apple.  The  pre- 
cise tune  of  coune  yaries  with  the  season  and  the  climate,  but 
ia  generally  ccMnpfiaed  from  February  to  tiie  middle  of  April. 
Hie  grape  vine^  however,  which  auffoa  by  bleeding,  is  not  usu- 
ally ^praftad  an^  it  is  m  leail  The  most  frnrourable  weather  l»r 
graftii^  is  a  mUd  atmo^here  with  occasional  showers. 

Th$  9cUm9  are  ^enerailf  mlml$d  previously ;  as  it  ia  found 
in  nearly  all  kmds  of  grafting  b^  scions^  that  success  is  more 
comfdete  when  the  sto&  upon  which  they  are  placed  is  a  little 
more  advanced — ^the  sap  u  a  more  active  state  than  in  the 
sdon.  To  secure  this,  we  usually  cat  the  scions  very  early 
in  the  spring,  during  wmter,  or  even  in  the  autumn,  butying 
their  lower  ends  in  the  ground  ia  a  shaded  place,  or  keeping 
them  in  fine  soil  in  the  cellar  till  wanted  for  use.  In  cutting 
scions,  we  choose  straight  thrifty  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth, 
which  may  remain  entire  until  we  commence  grafting,  when 
they  may  be  cut  into  scions  of  three  or  four  buds  each.  In  se- 
lecting scions  frx>m  old  trees  it  is  always  advisable  to  choose  the 
moat  vigorous  of  the  last  year's  shoots  growing  near  the  centre 
or  top  of  the  tree.  Scions  from  sidcly  and  unhealthy  branchea 
ahonld  be  rejected,  aa  they  are  apt  to  carry  with  them  this  feeble 
and  sickly  state.  Scions  taken  from  the  lower  bearing  branches 
will  produce  fruit  soonest,  but  they  will  not  afford  trees  of  so 
handsome  a  shape,  or  so  vigorous  a  growth,  as  those  taken  from 
the  thrifty  upri^t  shoots  near  the  centre  or  top  of  the  tree. 
Kurseiymen  generally  take  their  scions  from  young  grafted 
trees  in  the  nuraeir-rows,  these  being  usually  in  better  condition 
than  those  taken  from  old  trees  not  always  in  a  healthy  state. 

7%i  iioek  far  prafting  upoUj  is  generally  a  tree  which  has 
been  standing,  at  least  for  a  year  previously,  on  the  spot  where  it 
18  grafted,  as  success  is  much  less  certain  on  newly  moved 
trees. 
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In  the  case,  hoiiireYer,  of  very  small  trees  or  stocks,  which  art 
grafted  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  is  {rcqnently  the 
practice  with  the  Apple  in  American  nurseries,  the  stocks  are 
grafted  in  the  house  in  winter,  or  earl  j  spring,  put  away  care 
fully  in  a  damp  cellar,  and  planted  out  in  the  spring ;  but  thi^ 
method  is  only  soccesfilul  when  the  root  is  small,  and  when  the 
top  of  the  stock  is  taken  gS^  and  the  whole  root  is  devoted  to 
supplying  the  graft  with  nourishment. 

The  Uieory  of  gmfik^g  is  based  on  the  power  of  union  between 
the  young  tissues,  or  oi^nizable  matter  of  growing  wood.  When 
the  parts  are  placed  nicely  in  contact,  the  ascending  sap  of  the 
stock  passes  into  and  sustains  life  in  ^e  seion ;  the  buds  of  the 
latter,  excited  by  this  supply  of  sap  and  the  warmth  of  the  sear 
son,  begin  to  elaborate  and  send  down  woody  matter,  which, 
passing  through  the  newly  granulated  subotanoe  of  the  parts  in 
conta<^  unites  the  graft  firmly  with  the  stock.  ^  I^"  says  De 
Candolle,  "  the  descending  sap  has  only  an  incomplete  analogy 
with  the  wants  of  the  stock,  the  latter  does  not  wrive,  though 
the  organic  union  may  have  taken  place ;  and  if  the  anak)gy  be- 
tween the  albumen  of  stock  and  scion  is  wanting,  the  oieanic 
union  does  not  operate ,  the  scion  cannot  absorb  the  sap  of  the 
stock  and  the  graft  fails.** 

Qrafiing  thenfore  is  eonfined  mUUn  certain  UmiU.  A  scion 
from  one  tree  will  not^  from  the  want  of  affinity,  succeed  on  every 
other  tree,  but  only  upon  those  to  which  it  is  allied.  We  are,  in 
short,  only  successful  in  budding  or  grafting  where  there  is  a 
close  relationship  and  similarity  of  structure  between  the  stock 
and  the  scion.  This  is  the  case  with  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
which  take  most  freely,  as  the  different  sorts  of  Apple ;  next  with 
the  different  species  of  a  genus  as  the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  which 
grow,  but  in  which  the  onion  is  less  complete  and  permanent ; 
and  lastly  with  the  ffenera  of  the  same  natural  &mily,  aa  the 
Cherry  on  the  Plum — ^which  die  after  a  season  or  two.  The 
ancients  Iboasted  of  Vines  and  Apples  grafted  on  Poplars  and 
Elms ;  but  repeated  experiments,  by  the  most  skilfbl  cultivators 
of  modem  times,  have  cleariy  proved  that  although  we  may, 
once  in  a  thousand  trials,  succeed  in  effecting  these  ill  assorted 
unions,  yet  the  graft  invMiably  dies  after  a  few  months*  growth.* 

The  range  in  grafting  or  budding,  for  fruit  trees  in  ordinary 

*  The  claHBJcal  horticulturist  will  not  &il  to  recall  to  mind  Plui/s  aoooont 
of  the  tree  in  the  garden  of  LucuUua,  grafted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear 
Olives,  Almonds,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Figs,  and  Grapes.  Tliere  is  littlo 
doubt,  however,  that  this  was  some  ingenious  deception — as  to  this  day  tho 
Italian  gardeners  pretend  to  sell  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  fta,  growing  to- 
gether and  grafted  on  Oranges  and  Pomegranates.  This  is  ingenioualy 
managed,  for  a  short-lived  effect,  by  introducing  the  stems  of  these  smaller 
plants  through  a  hole  borod  up  the  centre  of  the  stock  of  the  trees — their 
roots  being  in  the  sanap  soil,  and  their  stems,  which  after  a  little  growth 
fill  up  these  holes,  appearing  as  if  really  grafted. 
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snltare,  is  as  the  following;  Apples,  on  apple  or  crab  seedlinge 
for  orchards  (standarda,)  or  on  Paradise  apple  stocks,  for  dwarfe ; 
Peare,  on  pear  seedliDgs  for  common  culture,  or  Quince  stocks 
for  dwar&,  and  sometimes  on  the  thorn  for  clajey  s<^ ;  Peachesi 
on  their  own  seedlings  for  standardaor  for  orchards;  on  Almonds, 
Ibr  hot  and  diy  climates ;  on  Plums  in  cold  or  moist  soils,  or  to 
secure  them  against  the  wonn ;  Apricots,  on  Plnm  stocks,  to 
render  them  htfdy  and  productive,  or  on  their  own  seedlings  to 
render  them  long-lived.  Nectarines  are  usually  woiked  on  the 
Peach  or  Plum;  and  Cherries  on  maszard  seedlings;  or  some- 
times on  the  periumed  Cherry  for  dwaris. 

The  manual  operation  offfrafUng  is  performed  in 
a  very  easy  and  complete  manner  when  the  size  of 
the  stock,  or  branch  to  be  grafted,  corresponds  pre- 
cisely wiUi  that  of  the  scion.    In  this  case,  which  is 
called  fpliee  ffra/tioffj  it  ia  only  necessary  with  a 
smooth  sloping  cut^  upwards  on  the  stock  a,  and 
downwards  on  the  scion  6,  Fig.  2,  to  make  the  two 
fit  precisely,  so  that  the  inner  bark  of  one  corresponds 
exactly  with  that  of  the  other,  to  bind  them  nrmly 
together  with*a  strand  of  matting,  and  to  cover  the 
wound  entirely  with  grafting  cla^  or  wax,  and  the 
I  whole  is  finished.     In  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
I  neatest  modes,  the  whole  forms  a  complete  union 
nearly  at  once;   leaving  scarcely  any  wounded 
part  to  heal  over.    But^  as  it  is  only  rarely  that  the 
stock  is  of  so  small  a  size  as  to  fit  thus  pofectly  to 
the  scion,  the  operation  must  be  varied  somewhati 
and  requires  more  skill.    The  method  in  most  com- 
Jig.  2.       mon  use  to  cover  all  difficulties,  is  called  tongue 
afHeegraftiim.  grafting. 

We  may  remark  here  that  grafting  the  shoots 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricote,  owing  to 
their  large  pith,  is  more  difficult  than  that  of 
other  fruit  trees.  A  variation  of  splice-grafting. 
Fig.  3,  has  been  invented  to  obviate  this.  This 
consists  in  selecting  the  scion  a,  so  as  to  leave  at 
its  lower  end  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  of  two 
years  old  wood  which  is  much  firmer.  The 
bottom  of  the  slope  on  the  stock  is  cut  with  a 
dove-tail  notch  h^  into  which  the  scion  is  | 
fitted. 

Tongue  gnrfting^  (or  whip-grafting,)  Fig.  4, 
resembles  very  nearly   splice-grafting,  except, 
instead  of  the  simple  splice,  a  tongue  is  made 
to  hold  the  two  together  more  firmly.    In  order     j^,  3.  SpHee 
to  understand  this  method  let  us  explain  it  a  lit-  ffrofUng  Uupeack 
tie  in  detail. 
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Fig.  8.     Tongw-grafting^  progresaiw  tiages. 

Having  chosen  your  stock  of  the  proper  size,  cut  it  off  at  tl  e 
point  where,  a,  it  appears  best  to  fix  the  graft  If  the  stock  Js 
quite  small,  it  may  tng  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground. 
Then,  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  make  a  smooth  cut  upwards,  by 
about  two  inches  in  length.  Next  make  a  slit  from  the  top  of 
this  cut  about  one  fourth  of  the  way  downwards,  c,  taking  out  a 
thin  tongue  of  wood.  Cut  the  scion  four  or  five  inches  long,  or  so 
as  to  have  three  buds;  then  shape  the  lower  end  with  a  single 
smooth  sloping  cut,  e,  about  the  same  length  as  that  on  the  stock, 
and  make  the  tongue  upward,  ^^  to  fit  in  the  downward  slit  of  the 
stock.  Now  apply  the  scion  accurately  to  the  stock,  making  the 
inner  bark  of  the  scion  fit  exactly  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock,  at 
least  on  one  side,  g.  Without  changing  their  position,  tie  them 
together  carefully  with  a  piece  of  bass-matting  or  tape,  A.  And 
finally  cover  the  wound  with  well  prepared  grafling-clay  or  war, 
f.  This  ball  of  clay  should  more  than  cover  the  union,  by  an 
inch  above  and  below,  and  should  be  about  an  inch  thick.  If 
grafting-wax  is  used,  the  covering  need  not  be  above  half  an 
inch  thick. 

In  a  month*s  time,  if  the  graft  has  taken,  it  will  be  expanding 
its  leaves  and  sending  out  snoots.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
rub  or  cut  off  all  shoots  between  the  ball  and  the  ground,  if  it  is 
a  small  stock,  or  all  those  which  would  rob  it  of  a  principal  share 
of  nourishment,  if  upon  a  large  tree.  If  the  scion  or  stock  is 
very  weak,  it  is  usual  to  leave  one  or  two  other  buds  for  a  time,  to 
assist  in  drawing  up  the  sap.  About  the  middle  of  July,  ailer  a 
rainy  daj^.  you  may  remove  the  ball  of  clay,  and,  if  the  graft  is 
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securely  united,  also  the  bandage ;  and  the  angle  left  al  the  top 
of  the  stock,  a,  should  now  be  cut  off  smoothly,  in  order  to  allow 
the  bark  of  the  stock  and  the  scion  to  heal  neatlj  over  the  whole 
wound. 

Thooffh  It  k  little  attended  to  in  common  practice,  the  ama- 
teur will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  success  of  a  graft  is  always 
greatly  insured  by  choosing  the  parts  so  that  a  bod  is  left  near 
the  top  of  the  stock,  k,  and  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  scion,  L 
These  buds  attract  the  rising  sap  to  the  portions  where  they  are 
placed,  form  woody  matter,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  union  of  the 
parts  near  them;  the  u{^r  part  of  the  stock,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  scion,  being  the  portions  soonest  liable  to  perish  from  a 
want  of  nourishment* 

Cleft  grtrfiing  is  a  very  easy  though  rather  clumsy  mode,  and 
is  in  more  common  use  than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  It  ia 
chiefly  practised  on  large  stocks,  or  trees  the  branches  of  which 
have  been  headed  back,  and  are  too  large  for  tongue-crafting. 
4  The  head  of  the  stock  ia  first  cut  over  honzontalnr 
with  the  saw,  and  smoothed  with  a  knife.  A  deft 
about  two  inches  deep  is  then  made  in  the  stock  with 
a  hammer  and  splitting-knife.  The  scion  is  now 
prepared,  by  sloping  its  lower  end  in  the. form  of 
a  wed^  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  leaving  it  a 
little  wicker  on  the  outer  edge.  Opening  the  cleft 
with  the  splitting-knife,  or  a  small  chisel  for  that 
purpose,  push  the  scion  carefully  down  to  its  place, 
fitting  its  inner  bark  on  one  side  to  that  of  one 
side  of  the  stock.  When  the  stock  id  lar^e,  it  is 
Fig.  A.  usual  to  insert  two  scions,  Fi^.  4.  On  wimdraw- 
ing  the  chisel,  the  cleft  closes  firmly  on  tne  scions,  when  the 
graft  is  tied  and  clayed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Apple  stocks  in  many  American  nurseries,  are  grafted  in 
great  quantities  in  this  mode — ^the  stocks  being  previously  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  headed  down  very  near  the  root,  cleft  grafted 
with  a  single  scion,  sloping  off  with  an  oblique  cut  the  side  of  the 
stock  opposite  that  where  the  graft  is  placed,  and  then  planted  at 
once  in  the  rows  so  as  to  allow  only  a  couple  of  buds  of  the  scion 
to  appear  above  ground.  It  is  not  usual  with  many,  either  to  tie, 
or  clay  the  grafts  in  this  case,  as  the  wound  is  placed  below  the 
sur&ce;  but  when  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  grafts  must  be  set 

^  In  graftiiig  large  qnantitlesof  young  trees  when  stocks  are  scaioe,  it  is 
not  SB  unusual  practice  in  some  nunieriee  to  tongue  or  whip-graft  upon  small 
fieeta  <ffroc48  of  the  proper  sort  of  tree,  planting  the  same  in  the  earth  as 
soon  88  grafted.  Indeed,  Dr.  Van  Mons  considers  this  tlio  most  complete 
of  all  modes,  with  regard  to  the  perfect  condition  of  the  grafted  sort;  Ist^ 
because  the  smalleBtquantitj  of  the  stock  is  used;  aud  2d,  because  thelowet 
part  of  the  scion  being  thus  placed  in  the  ground,  after  a  time  it  throws  out 
fibres  ftoro  that  portion,  and  so  at  last  is  actually  growing  on  its  own  roots. 
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and  the  trees  planted  at  once,  drawing  the  well  pulverized  soi 
with  great  care  around  the  graft  Another  way  of  gralting 
apple  stocks,  common  in  some  western  nurseries,  consists  in 
tongue-grafting  on  seedling  stocks  of  very  small  size,  cut  hack 
almost  to  the  root  This  is  performed  in  winter,  by  the  fire- 
side—the grafts  carefully  tied,  and  the  roots  placed  m  the  cel- 
lar, in  sand,  till  spring,  when  they  are  planted,  the  top  of  the 
graft  just  above  ground. 

Grafting  the  Vine  is  attended  with  great  success  hi  the  cleft 
manner  if  treated  as  follows.  Cut  your  scions  during  the  winter 
or  early  spring,  keeping  them  partially  buried  in  a  cool  damp 
cellar  till  wanted.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  old  vine  or  stock 
are  fully  expanded,  and  all  danger  of  bleeding  is  past — say  about 
the  1 0th  of  June,  cnt  it  off  smoothly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  split  the  stock  and  insert  one  or  two  scions  in  the 
usual  manner,  binding  the  cleft  well  together  if  it  does  not  close 
firmly.  Draw  the  soil  carefully  over  the  whole,  leaving  two  or 
three  buds  of  the  scion  above  the  surface.  If  the  root  of  the 
stock  is  a  strong  native  grape,  the  graft  will  frequently  grow  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  during  the  first  season,  and  yield  a  &ir  crop  the 
second  year. 

The  Vine  may  also  be  grafted  with  good  success 
at  the  usual  season  if  grafted  below  the  ground, 
but  above  ground,  it  should  not  be  attempted,  on 
account  of  bleeding,  until  the  leaves  are  nearly 
expanded. 

Saddle  grafting,  Fig.  5,  consists  in  cutting  the 
top  of  the  stock  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  splitting 
the  scion  and  thinning  away  each  half  to  a  tongue 
shape,  placing  it  astride  the  stock,  and  fitting  the 
two,  at  least  on  one  side,  as  in  tongue-crafting. 
1  Iliis  mode  offers  the  largest  surface  for  the  junc- 
tion of  the  scion  and  stock,  and  the  union  is  very 
perfect  Mr.  Knight,  who  practised  it  chiefly 
upon  Cherry  trees,  states  that  he  has  rarely  ever 
seen  a  graft  fail,  even  when  the  wood  has  been  sc 
succulent  and  immature  as  to  preclude  every  hope 
of  success  by  any  other  mode. 
Fig.  5.*^  ^  variety  of  this  mode,  for  stocks  larger  than 
Saddle  grciflinff,  the  scions,  is  practised  with  much  success  in  Eng- 
land after  the  usual  season  is  past,  and  when  the  bark  of  the 
stock  separates  readily.  **The  scion,  which  must  be  smaller 
than  the  stock,  is  split  up  between  two  or  three  inches  from  its 
lower  end,  so  as  to  nave  one  side  strongei  than  the  other.  This 
strong  side  is  then  properly  prepared  and  mtroduced  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood ;  while  the  thinner  division  is  fittci  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stock."  The  graft,  thus  placed,  receives  a 
large  supply  of  the  sustaining  fluid  from  the  stock,  and  the  union 
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11  n^id;  while  the  woand  on  the  stock  is  speedilj  oorered  by  a 


Dew  layer  of  bark  from  Uutt  part 
astride  It 

Grafting  clay  is  prepared 
by  mixing  one  third  horae- 
duDg  free  from  straw,  and 
two  thirds  clay,  or  clayey 
loam,  with  a  li&e  hair,  like 
that  used  in  plaster,  to  pre- 
vent its  cracldng.  Beat  and 
temper  it  for  two  or  three 
days,  nntil  it  is  thcNTOUghly 
incorporated.  When  used, 
it  should  be  <^  snch  a  con- 
sistency as  to  be  easily  pat 
on  and  shaped  with  the 
hands. 

Orafting  wax  of  excel- 
lent quality  we  have  made 
by  melting  together  three 
parts  of  bees-wax,  three 
parts  of  rosin  and  two  parts 
tallow.  While  yet  warm 
it  may  be  worked  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  water,  like 
shoemakei^s  wax,  by  the 
hand.  Ihe  common  graft- 
ing wax  of  the  French 
gardenere  is  of  two  kinds. 


of  the  scion  which  stands 


fig.  6.    Saddle  grafting  large  stocks. 


The  first,  is  melted  and  laid  on  with 
a  brash  in  a  fluid  state,  and  is  made  of  half  a  poond  of  pitch, 
half  a  pound  of  bees-wax,  and  a  pound  of  cow-dung  boiled  to- 
gether. The  second,  which  is  spread  while  warm  on  strips  of 
coarse  cotton,  or  strong  paper,  and  wrapped  directly  about  the 
graft,  answering  at  once  to  tie  and  to  proieet  it,  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  l^es-wax,  turpentine  and  resin.  The  grafting  wax 
most  commonly  used  here  is  made  of  tallow,  bees-wax,  and  resin, 
in  equal  parts,  or,  as  many  prefer,  with  a  little  more  tallow  to 
render  it  pliable. 

Grafting  wax  is  a  much  neater  and  more  perfect  protection 
thiui  grafting  day,  but  the  trifling  cost  of  the  latter,  where  a 
great  deal  of  work  is  to  b^  done,  accounts  for  its  greater  use  by 
muserymen,  and  gardeners  generally. 

Budding, 

Budding  {inoculating^  of  the  old  authors)  differs  from  common 
grafting  not  the  least  in  its  nature  or  effects.  Every  bud  is  a 
distinct  individual,  capable  of  becoming  a  tree  under  favourable 
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circamfltances.  In  ^ftin^,  we  use  a  branch,  composed  of  aeve* 
ral  bnds  with  a  considerable  qaantitv  of  bark  and  wood ;  whik 
in  budding,  we  employ  but  a  single  bud,  with  a  very  small  quan^ 
tity  of  the  adjoining  bark  and  wood. 

The  advantages  of  budding  fruit  trees^  compared  with  graftin£| 
are  so  considerable,  that  in  wis  country  it  is  ten  times  as  mn<£ 
practised.  These  are,  first,  the  great  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
performed ;  a  skilful  budder,  mux  a  clever  boy  following  him  to 
tie  the  buds,  being  able  to  work  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hun- 
dred young  nursery  stocks  in  a  day.  2d,  The  more  convenient 
season  at  which  it  is  performed,  in  all  countries  where  a  short 
spring  crowds  garden  labours  within  a  small  space,  dd.  Being 
able  to  perform  the  operation  without  injuring  the  stock  in  case 
of  &ilure,  which  is  always  more  or  less  the  casein  stocks  headed 
down  for  grafting.  4th.  The  opportunity  which  it  affords,  when 
performed  in  good  season,  of  repeating  the  trial  on  the  same 
stock.  To  these  we  may  add  that  budding  is  universally  pre- 
ferred here  for  all  stone  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  and 
the  like,  as  these  require  extra  skill  in  grafting,  but  are  budded 
with  great  ease. 

The  proper  seawn  for  budding  fruit  trees  in  this  country  is 
from  the  first  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September;  the  different 
trees  coming  into  season  as  follows;  Plums,  Cherries,  Apri- 
cots on  Plums,  Apricots,  Pears,  Apples,  Quinces,  Nectarines, 
and  Peaches.  Itees  of  considerabk  size  will  require  budding 
earlier  than  youn^  seedling  stocks.  But  the  opera- 
tion is  always,  and  only,  performed  when  the  bark  of 
the  stock  parts  or  separatee  freely  from  the  toood,  and 
when  the  buds  of  the  current  yea^s  growth  are  some- 
what plump,  and  the  young  wood  is  growing  firm. 
Young  stocks  in  the  nunery,  if  thrifty,  are  usually 
planted  out  in  the  rows  in  the  spring,  and  budded  the 
same  summer  or  autumn. 

Before  commencing  you  shotdd  provide  yourself  with 
a  budding  knife.  Fig.  7,  (about  four  and  a  half  inches 
long«)  having  a  rounded  blade  at  one  end,  and  an  ivory 
handle  terminating  in  a  thin  rounded  edge  called  the 
haft^  a,  at  the  other. 

In  choosing  your  bods,  select  thrifty  sboots  that 
have  nearly  done  growing,  and  prepare  what  is  called 
a  sHck  of  huds,  ]^g.  8,  by  cutting  off  a  few  of  the 
imperfect  buds  at  the  lower,  and  such  as  may  be  yet 
too  soft  at  the  upper  ends,  leaving  only  smooth  well 
developed  single  ouds;  double  buds  being  fruit-buds. 
Cut  off  the  leaves,  allowing  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
^foot-stalks  to  remain  for  conveniently  inserting  the 
buds.  Some  strands  of  bass-matting  about  twelve  or 
JJS^'jJj^  fourteen   inches  long,  previously  soaked  in  water  to 
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render  them  soft  and  pliable,  (or  in  the  abeenoe  of 
these  son^  soft  woollen  yam,)  must  also  be  at  hand 
for  tying  the  bads. 

Shield  or  T  budding  is  the  moat  approved  mode 
in  all  countries.  A  new  yariety  of  this  method  now 
generally  j^ractised  in  this  eoontry  we  shall  describe 
first  as  o^ng  the  sin^ilest  and  bait  mode  for  fruit 
trees. 

American  ikieid  budding.  Haying  your  slick  of 
l>uds  ready,  choose  a  smooth  portion  of  the  stock. 
When  the  latter  is  small,  let  it  be  near  the  ground, 
and,  if  equally  conyenient,  seleet  also  the  north  side 
oi  the  stock,  as  less  exposed  to  the  sun.  Make  an 
upright  incision  in  the  DtA  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  top  of  Uiis  make  a  cross 
cut,  so  that  the  whole  shall  form  a  T.  From  the 
stick  of  buds,  your  knife  beii^  y^  *harp^  cut  a 
thin,  smooth  sHce  ci  wood  ana  bark  containing  a 
bud,  Fig.  9,  a.  With  the  iyory  haft  of  ^our  rad- 
ding  knife,  now  raise  the  bark  on  each  side  of  the 
incision  just  wide  enough  to  admit  easily  the  pre- 
pared bud.  Takinff  hold  of  the  footstalk  of  the  lea( 
msert  the  bod  under  the  bark,  pushing  it  gently  j^^^  ^  _ 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  incision,  n  the  upper  t^iekofimds. 
portion  ci  the  bud  ]ff«jects  aboye  the  horisontal 
part  of  Ae  T,  cut  it  smoothly  off  now,  so  that  it 
may  completely  fit,  6.  A  bandage  of  the  soft 
^matting  is  now  tied  pretty  finnfy  oyer  the  whole 
wound.  Fig.  10,  commencinjr  at  the  bottom,  and 
leaving  the  bud,  and  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf 
only  exposed  to  the  liffht  and  air. 

bomnum  shield  budding^  Fig.  11,  practised  in 
all  gardens  in  Europe,  difiers  from  the  fon^oinff 
only  in  one  respect — the  remoyal  of  the  slice  ol 
wood  contained  in  the  bud.  This  is  taken  out 
with  the  point  of  the  knife,  holding  the  bud  or 
fig.  9.  Ameriuin  shield  by  the  leaf  stalk,  with  one  hand,  inserting 
MMhuddrng.  the  knife  under  the  wood  at  the  lower  extremity, 
and  then  raising  and  drawing  out  the  wood  by 
bending  it  upwards  and  downwards,  with  a  slight 
jerk,  until  it  is  loosened  from  the  bark ;  always 
taking  care  that  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  re- 
mains behind  to  fill  up  the  hollow  at  the  base  or  < 
heart  of  the  bud.  The  bud  thus  prepared  is  in- 
serted precisely  as  before  described. 

The  American  variety  of  shield  budding  is 
found  greatly  preferable  to  the  European  mode, 
at  least  for  this  climate.  Many  sorts  of  fruit  trees, 
especially  Plums  and  Cherries,  nearly  mature       Fig.  la 
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although    practised 


their  growth,  and  require  to  be  budded  in 
the  hottest  part  of  our  summer.  In  the 
old  method,  the  bud  having  only  a  shield 
of  bark  with  but  a  particle  of  wood  in  the 
heart  of  the  bud,  is  much  more  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  heat,  or  dryness,  than  when 
the  slice  of  wood  is  left  behind  in  the 
American  way.  Taking  out  this  wood  i£ 
always  an  operation  requiring  some  dex- 
terity and  practice,  as  few  buds  grow  when 
their  eye,  or  heart  wood  is  damaged.  The 
American  method,  therefore,  requires  less 
skill,  can  ba  done  eariier  in  the  season 
with  younger  wood,  is  performed  in  much 
less  time,  and  is  uniformly  more  successfuL 
It  has  been  very  fairly  tested  upon  hun- 
dreds of  thousand  fruit  trees,  in  our  gar- 
dens, for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
English  bndders  coming  here,  at  first 
are  greatly  prejudiced  against  it,  as  being  in  direct  opposition 
to  one  of  the  most  essential  features  in  the  old  mode,  yet  a  fiur 
trial  has  never  failed  to  convince  them  of  the  superiority  of  the  new. 
After  treatment  In  two  weeks  after  the  operation  you  will 
be  able  to  see  whether  the  bud  has  taken,  by  its  plumpness  and 
freshness.  If  it  has  Med,  you  may,  if  the  bark  still  parts 
readily,  make  another  trial ;  a  clever  budder  will  not  lose  more 
than  6  or  8  per  cent  If  it  has  succeeded,  after  a  fortnight 
more  has  elapsed,  the  bandage  must  be  loosened,  or  if  the  stock 
has  swelled  much,  it  should  be  removed  altogether.  When  bud- 
ding has  been  performed  very  late,  we  have  occasionally  found 
it  an  advantage  to  leave  the  bandage  on  during  the  winteb 

As  soon  as  the  buds  conmionce  swelling  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  head  down  the  stock,  with  a  sloping 
back  cut)  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bud. 
The  bud  will  then  start  vigorously,  and  all  ^  rob- 
bers,'^ as  the  shoots  of  the  stock  near  to  and  below 
the  bud  are  termed,  must  be  taken  off  from  time  to 
time.  To  secure  the  upright  growth  of  the  bud, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  broken  by  the  winds,  it  is 
tied  when  a  few  inches  lo^  to  that  portion  of  the 
stock  left  for  the  purpose,  l^g.  12,  a.  About  mid- 
summer, if  the  shoot  is  strong,  this  support  may  be 
removed,  and  the  superfluous  portion  of  the  stock 
smoothly  cut  away  in  the  dotted  line,  6,  when  it  will 
be  rapidly  covered  with  young  bark. 

We  have  found  a  great  advantage,  when  budding 
trees  which  do  not  take  readily,  in  adopting  Mr.     p.    .^ 
Knight's  excellent  mode  of  tying  with  two  distinct  Tre^meniofih^ 
bandages    one  covering  that  part  below  the  bud,   grovoing  hud. 
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and  the  other  the  portion  above  it  In  this  case  the  lower  band* 
age  is  removed  as  soon  as  the  bud  has  taken,  and  the  upper  left 
for  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  This^  by  arresting  the  upward 
sap,  completes  the  union  of  the  upper  portion  of  bud,  ^which  in 
plums  iiequently  dies,  while  the  lower  part  is  united,)  and  se 
cures  success. 

Reverud  shield  budding^  which  is  nothing  more  than  making 
the  cross  cut  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  top  of  the  upright  in 
cision-  in  the  bark,  and  inserting  .the  bud  from  below,  is  a  good 
deal  practised  in  the  south  of  £urope,  but  we  have  not  found 
that  it  possesses  any  superiour  merit  for  fruit  trees. 

An  ingenious  application  of  budding,  worthy  the  attention  oi 
amateur  cultivators,  consists  in  using  a  blossom-bud  instead  of 
a  wood-bud;  when,  if  the  operation  is  carefully  done,  blossoms 
and  fruit  will  be  produced  at  once.  This  is  most  successful 
with  the  Fear,  though  we  have  often  succeeded  also  with  the 
Peach.  Blossom-buds  are  readily  distinguished,  as  soon  as  well 
formed,  by  their  roundness,  and  in  some  trees  by  their  growing 
in  pairs;  while  wood-buds  grow  singly,  and  are  more  or  less 
pointed.  We  have  seen  a  curious  firait  grower  borrow  in  this 
way,  in  September,  from  a  neighbor  ten  miles  distant,  a  single 
blossom-bud  of  a  rare  new  pear,  and  produce  from  it  a  £ur  and 
beautiful  fruit  the  next  summer.  The  bud,  in  such  cases,  should 
be  inserted  on  a  iiEivourable  limb  of  a  bearing  tree. 

Annular  budding^  Fig.  13,  we  have  found  a 
valuable  mode  for  trees  with  hard  wood,  and 
thick  bark,  or  those  which,  like  the  walnut,  have 
i^^  B'^ttH  ^u<^  80^1^0*  to  render  it  difficult  to  bud  them 
AHm  IPi  ^  the  common  way.  A  ring  of  bark,  when  the 
1K3  JLJL  *AP  ^  flowing  freely,  is  taken  from  the  stock,  a, 
^^^  ■'"•■  and  a  ring  <rf  corresponding  siae  containing  a 
bud,  5,  from  the  scion.  If  the  latter  should  be 
too  large,  a  piece  must  be  taken  from  it  to  make 
Pl^  l^  it  fit ;  or  should  all  the  scions  be  too  small, 
Aim&kKr  Imdding.  the  ring  upon  the  stock  may  extend  only  three 
fourths  the  way  round,  to  suit  the  ring  of  the  bud. 

An  applieation  of  this  mode  of  great  value  occasionally  occurs 
in  this  country.  In  snowy  winters,  fruit  trees  in  orchards  are 
sometimes  giidled  at  the  ground  by  ield  mice^  and  a  growth 
of  twenty  years  is  thus  destroyed  in  a  single  day,  shomd  the 
girdle  extend  quite  round  the  tree.  To  save  sudi  a  tree,  it  is 
only  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  sap  rises  vigorously  in  the  spring, 
to  apply  a  new  ring  of  bark  in  tne  annulu*  mode  taken  fiK>m  a 
branch  of  proper  size ;  tying  it  finnly,  covering  it  with  mfting 
clay  to  exclude  the  air,  and  finally  drawing  up  the  ear£  so  as 
to  cover  the  wound  completely.  When  the  tree  is  too  lam  to 
apply  an  entire  ring,  separate  pieces,  carefully  fitted,  wm  an- 
swer;  and  it  is  weU  to  reduce  the  top  somewhat  by  pruning 
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that  it  may  not  make  too  large  a  demand  on  the  root  for  a  sup 
ply  of  food.      ^ 

Budding  may  be  done  in  the  spring  as  well  as  at  the  lattei 
end  of  summer,  and  is  frequently  so  performed  upon  roses,  and 
othw  omamcnUd  shnibs,  by  French  gardenersi  bat  is  only  in 
occasional  use  upon  fruit  trees. 

Influence  of  the  stock  and  graft. 

The  well  known  fact  that  we  may  have  a  hundred  different 
varieties  of  pear  on  the  same  tree,  each  of  which  produces  its 
fruit  of  the  proper  form,  colour,  and  quality ;  and  tnat  we  may 
have,  at  least  for  a  time,  several  distinct,  though  nearly  related 
species  upon  one  stock,  as  the  Peach,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  and 
Plum,  prove  very  conclusively  the  power  of  eveiy  grafted  or 
budded  branch,  however  small,  in  preserving  its  identity.  To 
explain  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  that  the  as- 
cending sap,  which  is  inmished  by  the  root  or  stock,  is  nearly  a 
simple  fluid ;  that  the  leaves  digest  and  modify  this  sap,  forming 
a  proper  juice,  which  re-descends  in  the  inner  bark,  and  that 
thus  every  bud  and  leaf  upon  a  branch  maintains  its  individu- 
ality by  preparing  its  own  proper  nourishment,  or  organizing 
matter,  out  of  t^at  general  aliment,  the  sap.  Indeed,  according 
to  De  CandoUe,*  each  separate  cellule  of  the  inner  bark  has  this 
power  of  preparing  its  food  according  to  its  nature ;  in  proof  of 
which,  a  striking  experiment  has  been  tried  by  grafting  rings  of 
bark,  of  different  allied  species,  one'  above  another  on  the  same 
tree  without  allowing  any  buds  to  grow  upon  them.  On  cutting 
down  and  examining  this  tree,  it  was  found  that  under  each 
ring  of  bark  was  deposited  the  proper  wood  of  its  swedes,  thus 
deu^y  proving  the  power  of  the  hsA  in  preserving  its  identity, 
even  without  leaves. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  stock  increases  in  size  by  the 
woody  matter  received  in  the  descending  sap  from  the  graft,  vet 
as  this  descends  through  the  inner  bark  of  tne  stock,  it  is  elabo* 
rated  by,  and  receives  its  character  from  the  latter;  so  that, 
after  a  tree  has  been  grafted  fifty  years,  a  shoot  which  ^rings 
out  from  its  trunk  below  the  place  of  union,  will  always  be  found 
to  bear  the  original  wild  fruit,  and  not  to  have  been  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  graft. 

But,  whilst  grafting  never  effects  any  alteration  in  the 
identily  of  the  variety  or  species  of  fruit,  still  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  stock  does  exert  certain  influences  over  the  habits 
of  the  graft.  The  most  important  of  these  are  dwarfing,  indu- 
cing fruitfulness,  and  adapting  the  mft  to  the  soil  or  climate. 

Thus  every  one  knows  that  the  slower  habit  of  growth  in  the 
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Qaince  stock,  is  shared  bj  the*Pear  grafted  npon  it^  which  be- 
comes a  dwarf;  as  doe6  also  the  Apple  when  worked  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  Peach  on  the  Plnnu 
The  want  of  entire  similaritT  of  stmctare  between  the  stock  and 
graft,  confines  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  changes  it,  in  the 
case  of  the  Pear,  iix>m  a  loftj  tree  to  a  shrub  of  e^ht  or  ten  feet 
in  he^hl  The  effect  of  this  difference  of  stmctare  is  rerj  ap- 
parent when  the  Peach  is  grafted  on  the  Plaro,  in  the  greater 
sne  of  the  trank  above,  as  compared  wilh  that  below  the  graft ; 
a  feet  which  seems  to  arise  from  tne  obstmction  which  the  descend- 
ing sap  of  the  graft  finds  in  its  conne  throng  the  bark  of  the  stock. 

To  account  for  the  earlier  and  greater  fhiitfblness  caused  br 
grafting  on  a  stock  of  slower  growth,  Mr.  Knight,  in  one  d  his 
able  papers,  offers  the  following  excellent  ren&arki. 

''The  disposition  in  joang  trees  to  prodnoe  and  nourish  bios* 
som  bnJB  and  fruit,  »  increi^ed  by  this  apparent  obstniction  of 
the  descending  sap ;  and  the  fruit,  I  think,  ripens  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  upon  other  young  trees  of  the  same  age  which  grow 
upon  stocks  of  their  own  species.  But  the  growtii  and  vigour  of 
the  tree,  and  its  power  to  nourish  a  succession  of  heavy  crops, 
are  diminished,  apparently,  by  the  stagnation  in  the  branches 
and  stock  of  a  portion  of  that  sap  whidi,  in  a  tree  growing  on 
its  own  stem,  or  upon  a  stock  of  its  own  species,  would  descend 
to  nourish  and  promote  the  extension  of  its  own  roota.  The 
practice,  therefore,  of  grafting  the  Pear  on  the  Quince,  and  the 
Peach  on  the  Plum,  iraen  extensive  growth  and  durability  are 
wanted  is  wrong;  but  it  is  eligible  wherever  it  is  wished  to 
diminirfi  the  vigour  and  growth  of  the  tree,  and  its  durability  ia 
not  so  important.** 

In  adimn^  the  graft  to  the  soil  the  stock  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence. Thus  m  dry  chalky  soils  where  the  Peach  on  its  own 
roots  will  scarcely  grow,  it  is  found  to  thrive  admirably  bud* 
ded  on  the  Almond.  We  have  already  mentioned  tftat  in  day 
ioils  too  heavy  and  moist  for  the  Peacn,  it  succeeds  very  well 
if  worked  on  the  Plum.  M.  floes,  a  Prussian  gardener,  suc- 
ceeded in  growii^  fine  pears  in  yery  sandy  soils,  where  it  was 
neariy  imposnUe  to  raise  them  before,  by  grafting  them  on  the 
Mountain  Ash,  a  nearly  related  tree,  which  thrives  onthedryest 
and  lightest  soil 

-A  variety  of  fruit  which  is  found  rather  tender  ibr  a  certain 
dimate,  or  a  particular  neighbouriiood,  is  freouently  acclima- 
tised by  grafting  it  on  a  native  stock  of  veiy  hardy  habits.  Thus 
near  the  sea-coast  where  the  finer  plums  thrive  badly,  we  have 
seen  tliera  greatly  improved  by  being  worked  on  the  beech- 
plum,  a  native  stock,  adapted  to  the  spot ;  and  the  foreign  grape 
is  more  luxunant  when  grafted  on  our  native  stocks. 

A  slight  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  stock  on  the 
quality  of  the  fruit     A  few  sorts  of  pear  are  superior  in  fia- 
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Tonr,  bat  many  are  also  inferiour,  when  grafted  on  the  Quince, 
while  they  are  more  gritty  on  the  thorn.  The  Green  Gage,  a 
Plum  of  great  delicacy  of  flavour,  varies  considerably  upon  dif- 
ferent stocks;  and  Apples  raised  on  the  crab,  and  pears  on  the 
Mountain  Ash,  are  said  to  keep  longer  than  when  grown  on 
their  own  roots. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  diseased  stock  should  always 
be  avoided,  as  it  will  communicate  disease  slowly  to  the  graft, 
unless  the  latter  is  a  variety  of  sufficient  v^ur  to  renew  the 
health  of  the  stock,  which  is  but  seldiMn  the  case. 

The  cultivator  will  gather  from  these  remarks  that^  in  a  &r 
vourable  climate  and  soil,  if  we  desire  the  greatest  growth,  du- 
ration, and  development  in  any  fruit,  (and  this  applies  to  or- 
chards generally,)  we  should  choose  a  stock  of  a  closely  similar 
nature  to  the  graft — an  apple  seedling  for  an  apple;  a  pear 
seedling  for  a  pear.  If  we  desire  dwuf  treosy  that  come  into 
bearing  very  young,  and  take  little  space  in  a  garden,  we  em- 
ploy for  a  stock  an  allied  species  of  slower  growth.  If  our  soil 
or  climate  is  un&vourable,  we  use  a  stock,  which  is  adapted  to 
the  soil,  or  which  will,  by  its  hardier  roots,  endure  the  cold. 

The  influence  of  the  frofi  on  the  stock  seems  scarcely  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  power  of  communicating  disease.  A  gradlt  taken 
from  a  tree  enfeebled  by  disease,  will  recover  with  difficulty, 
even  if  grafted  on  healUiy  stocks  for  a  dozoi  times  in  repeated 
succession.  And  when  the  disease  is  an  inherent  or  hereditary 
one,  it  will  certainly  communicate  it  to  the  stock.  We  have 
seen  the  yellows^  from  a  diseased  peach  tree,  propagated  through 
hundreds  of  individuals  by  budding,  and  Uie  stock  and  graft 
both  perish  together  from  its  effects.  Hence  the  importance,  to 
nurserymen  especially,  of  securing  healthy  grafts,  and  working 
only  upon  healthy  stocks. 

Prapoffation  hy  euttinps. 

Propagating  by  cutdngs,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees,  consists  in 
causing  a  shoot  of  the  previous  season^s  wood  to  grow,  by  detach- 
ing it  from  the  parent  tree  at  a  suitable  season,  and  planting  it 
in  the  ground  under  fevourable  circumstances. 

In  this  case,  instead  of  uniting  itself  by  woody  matter  to  another 
tree,  as  does  the  scion  in  grafting,  the  descending  woody  matter 
becomes  roots  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  cutting  of  which,  is  then  a 
new  and  entire  plant  Every  bod  being  a  distinct  individual,  capa- 
ble of  forming  a  new  plant,  has  indeed  theoretically  the  power,  if 
separated  from  the  parent  stem,  of  throwing  out  roots  and  main- 
taining a  separate  existence ;  and  some  plants,  as  the  grape  vine, 
are  frequently  propagated  by  single  buds  planted  in  the  soil. 
But  in  practice,  it  is  round  necessary,  with  almost  all  tree«  and 
plants^  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  $tem  with  tlie  bud 
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to  supply  it  with  food  nntil  it  has  foirned  roots  to  draw  noarish 
ment  from  the  soil. 

All  fruit  trees  may  be  propagated  by  onttings  with  proper  eai« 
and  attention,  but  only  a  few  grow  with  sufficient  facility 
in  this  way  to  render  thoir  propagation  by  cuttings  a  common 
mode.  These  are  the  Gooseberry,  tlie  Currant,  the  Vino,  the 
Quince,  the  Fig,  and  the  Mulberry. 

Cuttings  of  the  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and  the  hardy  sorts  of 
Vine,  will  root  readily,  in  a  soil  not  too  dry,  in  the  open  garden. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  generally  taken  off  in  the  h\\  or 
winter,  prepared  for  planting,  and  two-thirds  of  their  lower  ends 
buried  in  the  ground  till  the  commencement  of  spring,  when 
they  are  planted  out,  either  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  nur- 
sery rows.  If  planted  in  autumn,  they  are  Kable  to 
be  thrown  ont  by  winter  frosts.  They  will  succeed 
nearly  as  well  if  taken  off  in  the  spring,  but,  owing  to 
the  period  at  which  they  commence  growing,  this 
must  be  attended  to  very  eariy^  if  deferred  till  that 


In  order  to  raise  plants  of  the  Gooseberry  an<| 
Currant,  with  straight  clean  stems,  which  shall  not 
throw  up  suckerBi  it  is  only  necessary,  before  plant- 
ing the  cutting,  to  cut  out  every  eye  or  bud  to  be 
j^aeed  below  the  surftice  of  the  ground,  Fig.  14. 
The  cutting  should  be  about  a  foot  long,  eight  inches 
of  which  may  be  inserted  in  the  ground.    To  insure 
sreater  success  in  raising  the  finer  sorts  of  goose- 
berry, or  other  shrabs,  it  is  cnstomaiT  to  plant  the 
cutting  on  the  shaded  side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  in 
deep  nch  loam,  rather  damp  than  dry.    Cuttings  of 
the  vine  are  generally  prepared  when  trimming  the 
Fic.  14      A  ^^  plants  in  autumn,  or  winter ;  they  may  then  be 
g<y»<ryymrf^ buried  with  their  lower  ends  in  the  ground,  or  kept 
oH^ImSSlvi  earth  in  the  cellar  till  spring. 

Scarce  sorts  of  foreign  grapes,  which  it  is  desirable  to  muHipiy 
extensively,  are  fre^cnUy  propi^ted  by  ioints ;  that  Is,  by 
buds  having  about  two  inches  of  wood  attached  to  each— every 
bud  in  this  way  forranng  a  plant  When  this  mode  is  adopted^ 
it  is  usual  to  plant  tlie  joints  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  li^ht 
soil,  in  a  common  hotbed  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  each  joint 
is  planted  in  a  pot  by  ittel£  In  the  first  way  a  great  number  of 
„^^j^wj>  -m.  r*^  j>*^  *>  »  *>■  -p*^^  planis  may  h&  grown  in  a  small 
^j^  apace.    Success  is  more  certain 

^^Jk^^^^^^k  ^  F'OfM^ting  the  vine  by  lointSi 

^yggi^2^^^  where  the  joint  is  halved  before 

planting.  Fig.  16. 
A  ^€  joimt,  ^^rtd  and  ptanud.      The  Targe  English  black  mul- 
berry is  propagated  by  cuttings 
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as  follows :  about  the  last  of  October,  take  cuttings  from  the 
thrifty  shoots  of  a  bearing  tree,  cut  out  all  the  buds  except  two 
or  three  at  the  top,  and  pare  off  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  just 
below  a  bud.  Laj-in  the  cuttings  in  a  sheltered  border,  bury- 
ing them  so  that  only  the  two  buds  at  the  top  are  exposed,  and 
covering  them  with  some  loose  straw  or  litter.  In  the  spring, 
make  a  small  hot-bed  with  very  sandy  soil  in  which  to  plant 
the  cuttings  on  taking  them  out  of  the  ground,  or  place  each 
one  in  a  small  pot  in  any  hot-bed  ready  at  hand,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  they  will  be  found  to  have  made  roots  freely. 

As  a  general  rule,  cuttings  succeed  best  when  they  are  taken 
off  iust  between  the -young  and  the  previous  yearns  wood;  or, 
in  the  case  of  young  side  uioots,  when  they  are  cut  off  close  to 
the  branch  preserving  the  collar  of  the  shoot  The  lower  end 
should  be  cut  smootbly  across  just  below  a  bud,  the  soil  should 
in  all  cases  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting, 
and  it  should  always  be  planted  before  the  buds  commence 
swelling,  that  the  wound  nuLV  in  some  measure  heal  before 
growth  and  the  absorption  of  fluid  commences. 

Propagation  hy  Layers  and  Stickers, 

A  layer  may  be  considered  as  a  cutting  not  entirely  separated 
from  the  plant 

Layering  is  a  mode  of  propagation  resorted  to  in  increasing 
some  fruit  tree  stocks,  as  the  Paradise  stock,  the  Muscle  Plum, 
and  some  kinds  which  do  not  grow  so  well  from  the  seed. 
Certain  varieties  of  native  ^n^  as  the  Bland^s  Virginia,  which 
do  not  root  readily  by  cuttmgs,  are  also  raised  in  this  way,  and 
it  may  be  ^plied  to  any  sort  of  fruit  tree  which  it  is  desirable 
to  continue  on  its  own  root  without  grafting. 

Fruit  trees  are  generally  layered  in  the  spring,  and  the  layers 
may  be  taken  off  well-rooted  plants  in  the  autumn.  But  they 
TOAj  also  be  layered  with  success  early  in  July. 

in  making  layers  the  ground  around  the  mother  plant  should 
be  made  light  and  mellow  by  digging.  Being  provided  with 
some  hooked  pegs  to  fast- ' 
en  down  the  layers,  bend 
down  a  branch,  so  that 
the  end  may  recline  upon 
the  ground.  Open  a  little  w  wrm 

trench  three  or  four  inches  ^Mm  C 

deep  to  receive  the  young 
wood  to  be  layered ; 
make  a  cut  or  tongue  Fig. 
16  a,  half  way  through  the 
under  side  of  the  shoot, 
pegging  down  the  branch 
with  the  hooked  peg  6,  to  Fig.  16.    Layering. 
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keep  it  in  its  place ;  press  the  earth  slightly  roand  the  tongae, 
and,  in  filling  in  the  soil,  raise  nearlj  upright  the  end  of  the 
layer  r,  which  remains  above  the  surfoce  of  the  ground. 

The  descending  sap,  filled  with  organizable  matter,  is  arrested 
by  this  tongue,  accumulates  Uiere,  and  the  emission  of  roots 
speedily  takes  pUice.  Rinmig,  woundiBg,  or  twisting  the  limb, 
answers  the  same  purpose  less  perfectly,  and  indeed  many  treeii 
root  readily  from  the  mere  position  ot  the  branches  aa  layers, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  soiL 

A  tree  or  plant  which  is  k^  for  raising  layers  is  eaUed  a 
gtool^  and  is  headed  down,  both  to  &cilitate  the  rooting  of  the 
layers,  and  to  aflford  an  abundance  ci  shoots  near  the  earth. 
Shoots  of  some  of  the  fruit  tree  stocks  in  the  English  nurseries 
are  pegged  down  to  the  surface  before  mwth  CMomences  in  the 
spring,  covered  about  an  inch  deep  witii  soil,  and  at  the  end  d 
autumn  afford  hundreds  oi  plants ;  almost  ereiy  bud  making  a 
separate  root 

8ueher$  are  shoots  sent  up  from  the  root,  or  from  portions  <rf 
the  stem  below  the  wthiot  of  the  8<m1,  whieh  are  easily  separated 
from  the  parent  plant 

Suckers  of  frait  trees  are  frequently  used  as  stocks  for  bud- 
ding or  grafting  upon,  but  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  seedlings 
for  this  purpose,  aa  they  are  always  more  liable  to  produce 
suckers,  and  they  hare  not  the  thrifty  vifl;orou8  habit,  or  the 
same  power  of  forming  as  good  roots  as  seedling  Besides  this, 
should  the  tree  from  which  they  are  taken  be  diseased,  they  will 
be  likdy  to  cany  the  malady  with  them. 

Propagating  by  suckers  is  an  easy  and  desirable  way  when 
we  wiui  to  continue  a  seedling  fruit  of  value  on  its  own  root,  and 
some  of  our  common  frnits  appear  to  be  more  healthy  and  per- 
manent when  growing  in  that  way.  It  is  also  the  only  mode  in 
use  for  increasing  the  Raspberry ;  as  is  also  that  of  mnnersi 
which  is  a  kind  <n  sucker  above  ground,  for  the  Strawberry. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

PBUniHO* 

1^  Pruning  topnmoU  pra^^  or  fnodify  the  form  o/Jrtdt  treu. 

In  this  country  almost  all  frtdt  trees  are  grown  as  standardi. 
In  this  way  they  develop  their  natural  forms,  attain  the  largest 
size,  and  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit,  with  the  least 
possible  care.    Our  bright  and  powmiil  sun,  reaching  every 
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part  of  the  tree,  renders  tbe  minute  systems  of  pruning  and 
training,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  English  works 
on  this  subject,  of  litUe  or  no  nlomcnt  to  the  cultivator  here. 
Pruning  is,  therefore,  commonly  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  vigour  of  feeble  trees,  or  to  regulate  and  im- 
prove the  form  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  trees. 

Pruning  has  the  power  of  increasing  the  vigour  of  a  tree  in 
two  ways.  K  we  assume  that  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment 
is  supplied  by  the  roots  to  all  the  branches  and  buds  of  a  tree, 
by  cutting  off  one  half  of  ^e  branches,  at  the  proper  season,  wc 
direct  the  whole  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  remaining  portion, 
which  will,  consequently,  grow  with  nearly  doable  their  former 
luxuriance.  Agam,  when  a  tree  becomes  stunted  or  enfeebled  in 
itsgrowthfthe  thinness  of  its  inner  bark,  with  its  consequent  small 
sap-vessels,  (which  it  must  be  remembered  are  the  principal  chan- 
nel for  the  passage  of  the  ascending  supply  of  food)  renders  the 
upward  and  downward  circulation  tardy,  and  the  gi-owth  is 
imall.  By  heading  back  or  pruning  judiciously,  all  the  force 
of  the  nourishing  fluid  is  thrown  into  a  smaller  number  of  buds, 
which  make  new  and  luxuriant  shoots,  larger  sap-vessels,  and 
which  afford  a  ready  passage  to  the  fluids,  and  the  tree  with 
these  renewed  energies  will  continue  in  vigour  for  a  long  time. 

This  treatment  is  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  small 
trees  of  feeble  or  stunted  growth,  which  are  frequently  cut  back 
to  a  single  bud,  and  a  new  shoot  or  shoots,  full  of  vigour,  ^ves  a 
healthy  habit  to  Ube  tree.  In  the  nurseries,  this  practice  of 
heading  down  unthrifty  trees  is  firequently  pursued,  and  small 
orchard  trees  which  have  become  enfeebled  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner ;  cutting  back  the  head  as  £ur  as  the  place 
where  it  is  wished  that  new  shoots  should  spring  out  Older 
trees  should  be  headed  back  more  sparingly,  nnless  they  are 
greatly  enfeebled ;  and  their  roota  should  at  the  same  time  be 
assisted  by  manure. 

A  judicious  pruning  to  modify  the  form  of  our  standard  trees 
is  nearly  all  that  is  required  in  ordinary  practice.  Every  fruit 
iree^  grown  in  the  open  orchard  or  garden  as  a  common  standard^ 
should  he  allowed  to  take  its  natural  form^  the  whole  efforts  of 
the  pruner  going  no  further  than  to  take  out  all  weak  and 
crowded  branches;  those  which  are  filling  uselessly  the  in- 
teriour  of  the  tree,  where  their  leaves  cannot  be  duly  exposed  to 
the  li^ht  and  sun,  or  those  which  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  others.  All  praning  of  large  branches  in  healthy  trees 
should  be  avoided  by  examining  tkem  every  season  and  taking 
out  superfluous  shoots  while  smul.  Mr.  Coxe,  the  best  American 
author  on  fruit  trees,  remarks  very  truly  "•  when  orchard  trees 
are  much  pruned,  they  are  apt  to  throw  out  numerous  (super- 
fluous) suckers  from  the  boughs  in  the  following  summer;  these 
should  be  rubbed  off  when  uiey  first  appear,  or  they  may  easily 
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be  broken  off  wbile  youDg  and  brittle — cutting  is  apt  to  increase 
their  namber." 

Where  pmning  is  not  required  to  renovate  the  vigour  of  an 
enfeebled  tree,  or  to  regulate  its  shape — in  other  words,  in  the 
case  of  a  healthy  tree  which  we  wisn  to  retain  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  health,  and  vigour,  it  may  be  considered 
worse  than  useless.  Bearing  in  mind  that  growth  is  always 
corresponding  to  the  action  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  if  these 
are  in  due  proportion,  %nd  in  perfect  health,  the  knife  will  always 
be  found  rather  detrimental  to  luxuriance  and  constitutional 
vigour  than  beneficial.* 

The  be$i  uoMitk  for pntmng  to  promote  growth^  theoretically,  is 
in  autumn  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Next  to  this,  winter 
pruning,  performed  in  mild  weather,  is  best,  and  in  orchards  this 
is  the  season  usually  most  convenient  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  winters  are  not  very  severe,  (and  always  in  the 
southern  or  western  states,)  the  roote  toe  collecting  a  certain 
stock  of  nourishment  during  the  whole  autunm  and  winter. 
When  a  tree  is  pruned  in  autunm  or  winter  this  whole  supply 
goes  to  the  remaining  branches,  while  in  the  case  of  spring  pru- 
ning it  is  partly  lost  North  of  the  43^  of  latitude,  however, 
the  winters  are  so  severe  that  winter  pruning  should  be  deferred 
tfll  the  last  of  February. 

We  should  especially  avoid  pmning  at  that  period  in  spring 
when  the  buds  are  swelling,  and  tiie  sap  is  in  fiill  flow,  as  the 
kws  of  sap  by  bleeding  is  very  injurious  to  most  trees,  and,  in 
some,  brings  on  a  serious  and  incurable  oanker  in  the  limbs. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  all  sea- 
sons of  pruning,  but  our  own  experience  bas  led  us  to  believe 
that,  practically,  a  fortnight  before  mideummer  ie  6y  fair  the 
beet  aooMOii^  on  the  whole^for  pruning  in  the  northern  and  middle 
eiatee.  Wounds  made  at  this  season  heal  over  freely  and  rapid- 
ly;  it  is  the  most  fiivonrablc  time  to  judge  of  the  shape  and 
balance  of  the  head,  and  to  see  at  a  glance  which  branches 
require  removal ;  and  all  the  stock  of  organizable  matter  in  the 
tree  is  directed  to  the  branches  that  remain. 

In  pruning  large  limbs,  some  composition  should  always  be  at 
hand  to  cover  the  wound.  This  will  not  only  prevent  its  crack- 
ing by  the  cold  in  winter  pruning,  but  will  keep  out  the  air,  and 
maintain  the  exposed  wood  in  a  sound  state,  until  it  is  covered 

*  Ignorant  cultivators  frequently  weaken  the  energies  of  young  treeSi 
and  cause  them  to  grow  up  with  lean  and  slender  sterna,  by  ii^judiciously 
trimming  off  the  young  side  shoots  and  leaves,  in  the  growing  season.  By. 
taking  off  these  shoots,  the  stem  is  deprived  of  all  the  leaves  which  would 
■ttraot  and  elaborate  the  sap^  thus  preparing  nourishment  for  the  growth 
of  the  stem;  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  does  not  increase  in  size  half  so  fiist 
as  when  the  side  brancshes  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time,  pruning  them 
away  gradually.  It  is  better,  in  the  case  of  these  young  trees,  to  dop  the 
side  branches  ^hen  of  moderate  length  by  pinching  out  the  termhul  bud. 
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with  a  new  layer  of  bark.  Many  compositions  have  been  in 
fa^ion,  abroad,  for  this  purpose,  which,  under  our  summer  sun 
and  wintry  frosts,  are  nearly  worthless,  as  they  generally  crack 
and  &11  off  in  a  single  year.  The  following  is  a  cheap  and 
admirable  application,  which  we  recommend  to  all  cultivators 
of  fruit  trees. 

CompotiHonfor  wounds  made  in  pruning.  Take  a  quart  of 
alcohol  and  dissolve  in  it  as  much  gran  shellac  as  will  make  a 
]i(fmd  of  the  consistence  of  paint  Apply  this  to  the  wound 
with  a  common  painter's  brush;  always  paring  the  wound 
smoothly  first  with  the  knife.  The  liquid  becomes  per^tly  hard, 
adheres  closely,  excludes  the  air  perfectly,  and  is  affected  by  no 
changes  of  weather ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  thinness  cners 
no  resistance  to  the  lip  of  new  bark  that  gradually  closes  over 
the  wound.  If  the  c(»nposition  is  kept  in  a  well  corked  bottle, 
sufficiently  wide  mouthed  to  admit  the  brush,  it  will  always  be 
ready  for  use  and  suited  to  the  want  of  the  moment 
■\ 

2.  Pruning  to  induce  fruitftdness. 

When  a  young  fruit  tree  is  too  luxuriant,  employing  all  its 
enflawies  in  makii^  vi^rous  shoots,  but  forming  few  or  no  blos- 
som buds,  and  producing  no  fruit,  we  have  it  in  our  power  by 
different  modes  of  prunmg  to  lessen  this  over-luxuriance,  and 
force  it  to  expend  its  ener^es  in  fruit-bearing.  The  most  direct 
and  snccesfifnl  mode  of  domg  this  is  by  promng  the  roots,  a  pro- 
ceeding recently  brought  into  very  successful  practice  by  Euro- 
pean f^irdeners. 

jRoot  pruning  has  the  effect  of  at  once  cutting  off  a  consideii 
able  supply  of  the  nourishment  formerly  afforded  by  the  roots  or^ 
a  tree,  llie  leaves,  losing  part  of  their  usual  food,  are  neither 
able  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  before,  n<»  to  use  all  the  nutritious 
matter  ^ready  in  the  branches ;  the  branches  theref<M«  become 
more  stunted  in  their  growth,  the  oiganizable  matter  accumu- 
lates, and  fruit  buds  are  directly  formed.  The  enei^es  of  the 
tree  are  nd  longer  entirely  carried  off  in  growth,  and  the  return- 
ing si4>  is  employed  in  producing  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year. 

Boot  pruning  should  be  p^ormed  in  autumn  or  winter,  and 
it  usually  consists  in  laymg  bare  the  roots  and  cutting  off 
smoothly  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  fix)m  the  trunk,  (in  propor- 
tion to  uie  size  of  the  tree)  the  principal  roots.  Mr.  Rivers,  an 
English  nurseryman  of  celebrity,  who  has  practised  this  mode 
wim  great  success,  digs  a  trench  early  in  i^ovember,  eighteen 
inches  deep,  round  his  trees  to  be  root  pruned,  cutting  off  the 
roots  with  a  sharp  spade.  By  following  this  practice  every 
year,  he  not  only  throws  his  trees  into  early  bearing,  but  forces 
Apples,  Pears,  and  the  like,  grafted  on  their  own  roots,  to  In- 
come prolific  dwarfia,  growing  only  six  feet  apart,  trained  in  a 
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conical  fonn,  fbU  of  frnit  branches,  and  producing  abandauUy* 
Those  dwarf  trees,  thns  anniiaJlj  root  pmned,  he  supplies  abnn« 
dantly  viUi  mannre  at  the  end^i  of  the  roots,  thos  keeping  up 
their  health  and  vigoor.  Ihe  plan  is  an  admirable  one  fot 
snuJl  ^ardenS)  or  for  amateurs  who  wish  to  grow  a  great  many 
sorts  m  a  small  sorface.  Mr.  Rivers,  in  a  pamphlet  on  this 
sobject,  ennmerates  the  following  among  the  advantages  of  «y«^ 
temoHerootprufdn^. 

^  1.  Hie  facility  of  thinning,  (owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
trees,)  and,  in  some  varieties,  of  setting  the  blossoms  of  shy- 
bearing  sorts,  and  of  thinning  and  gathering  the  fruit 

^  2.  It  will  make  the  gardener  independent  of  the  natnral  soil 
of  his  garden,  as  a  few  banowsful  of  rich  mould  will  support  a 
tree  for  a  lengthened  period,  thus  placing  bad  soils  nearly  on  a 
level  with  those  the  most  fovourable. 

**  3.  Hie  capability  of  removing  trees  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
yeara^  growth,  with  as  much  fiunlity  as  fbmitare.  To  tenants 
this  will  indeed  be  a  boon,  for  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  an- 
noyances a  tenant  is  subject  to,  is  that  of  being  obliged  to  leave 
behind  him  trees  that  he  has  nnrtnred  with  the  utmost  care.^ 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rivers  recommends  cauiiom  ;  ^  enough  of 
Tigonr  must  be  left  in  the  tree  to  support  its  crop  of  fruit,  and 
one,  two,  or  three  seasons'  cessation  from  root  pruning,  will  often 
be  found  necessary." 

Root  pruning  in  this  country  will,  we  think,  be  most  valuable 
in  its  application  to  common  standard  trees,  which  are  thrifty, 
but  bear  little  or  no  fruit.  Ther  will  fi;enera]ly  be  found  to  re- 
quire but  a  single  pruning  to  bring  them  into  a  permanently 
miitfol  condition ;  and  some  sorts  of  Pears  and  rlums,  which 
do  not  usually  give  a  fair  crop  till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  may  be  brou^t  into  fniit  by  this  means  as  soon  as 
they  are  of  proper  size.  Several  nearly  ftdl  grown  peach,  pear, 
and  plum  trees,  on  a  very  rich  soil  on  the  Hudson,  which  were 
over-luxuriant  but  bore  no  fruit,  were  root  pruned  by  our  advice 
two  years  ago,  and  yielded  most  excellent  and  abundant  crops 
last  season. 

In  the  case  of  Apple  orchards,  where  the  permanent  value 
depends  on  the  size,  Umgevity^  and  continued  productiveness  of 
the  trees,  it  is  better  to  wait  patiently  and  not  resort  to  pruning 
to  bring  them  into  bearing ;  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  au 
excessive  pruning  shortens  somewhat  the  life  of  a  tree.  Mr. 
Coxe,  indeed,  recommended  that  the  first  fruit  should  never  be 
allowed  to  ripen  on  a  young  apple  orchard,  as  it  lessens  very 
materially  the  vigour  of  the  trees. 

8kortemnff4n  the  shoots  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  point  out^  has  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
the  fruitfolness  of  these  trees^  since  by  reducing  the  younff  wood, 
the  mp  accumulates  in  the  remainder  of  the  branch,  and  many 
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bearing  Bbooto  are  prodaccd  instead  of  one.  And  the  English 
practice  of  spurring-in^  which  consists  in  annually  shortening 
the  lateral  shoots  of  trained  Pears,  Apples»  and  the  like,  in  order 
to  make  them  throw  oat  short  fmit  branches,  or  spurs^  is  founded 
on  the  same  principle. 

Bending  down  the  limbs  is  an  caay  and  simple  means  of  throw- 
ing such  branches  directly  into  fruit.  By  this  means  the  circu- 
lation is  retarded,  rapid  growth  ceases,  organizable  matter  accu- 
mulates, and  fruitrbuds,  as  before  stated,  surely  ft)llow.  The 
limbs  are  bent,  while  flexible,  in  June  or  July,  and  tied  down 
below  a  horizontal  line  until  they  retain  of  themselves  their  new 
position.  When  this  can  be  easily  apjplied,  it  is  a  never-fiiiling 
mode  of  rendering  such  branches  fruitful.  It  is  stated  in  Lou- 
don's Gardener's  Magazine  that  "a  very  laam  crop  of  Pears  was 
obtained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  Buckinghamshire,  from  trees 
which  had  not  borne  at  all,  by  twisting  and  breaking  down  the 
)  oung  shoots,  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  wood  had  become 
tough;  and  the  pendent  branches  afterwards  continued  per- 
fetly  healthy." 

hisbarking  and  Hinging  are  two  modes  tbat  have  been  reoom- 
mtnded  by  some  authors,  but  of  which,  except  as  curious  expe- 
riments, we  entirely  disapprove.  Disbarking,  that  is,  removing 
thu  outer  bark  of  the  trunk  in  FelHruaiy,  May,  or  March,  ii  and 
may  be  practised  with  good  results  on  trees  in  very  sheltered  posi- 
tions, and  under  glass,  but  must  always  be  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous practice  in  open  orchards^  and  m  a  variable  climate  Tike 
oars ;  while  its  good  effects  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attained 
by  keeping  the  bark  in  a  healthy  state  by  a  wash  of  soft  soap. 
Ainging^  which  is  nothing  more  than  stopping  the  descendinff  sap 
in  a  branch,  and  forcing  it  to  organize  blossom  buds,  by  tiudng 
off  a  rinff  of  bark,  say  a  fourth  or  half  an  inch,  near  midsummer, 
is  a  mode  always  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
branch,  and  if  carried  to  any  extent,  finally  destroys  the  tree. 
It  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  since  root  pruning,  and  other 
and  better  mo<le8,  are  becoming  known.  A  ligature  or  bandage 
tightly  applied  to  the  limb,  willhave  temporarily  the  same  effect 
as  ringing,  without  so  much  injury  to  the  branch. 

Inducing /ruitfuine99  hg  other  means. 

The  influence  of  certain  soils  on  the  productiveness  of  fruit 
trees  is  a  subject  of  every  day  observation,  but  the  particular 
ingredients  of  the  soil,  which  insure  this  abundant  bearing  is  not 
so  well  known.  Limestone  soils  are  almost  invariably  produce 
tive  of  all  sorts  of  fruit ;  and  certain  strong  loams  in  this  coun- 
try seem  to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  this  end. 

In  a  curious  work  called  the  '^  Rejuvenescence  of  Piants,''etc. 
by  Dr.  Schultz,  of  Berlin,  the  author,  who  has  devoted  conside^ 
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able  time  to  the  snljcct,  states  that  common  salt  and  chloride  of 
lime  contribute  greatly  to  the  flowering  of  most  plants,  to  which, 
however,  they  can  only  be  applied,  with  safety,  in  small  quanti- 
ties. ** Salts  of  lime,  he  continues,  ^appear  to  produce  so 
nearly  the  same  effect  as  those  of  potash  and  soda,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  lime  within  their  reach,  if  there  is  no  defici- 
ency of  manure  in  the  shape  of  general  food.  Lime  will  in  the 
main  promote,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  fruit  and  flowering 
of  most  plants,  because  calcareous  salts  promote  evaporation 
and  the  concentration  of  sap." 

Although  we  cannot  coincide  with  many  of  Dr.  Schults's 
views  as  expressed  in  this  work,  yet  the  remarks  just  quoted 
agree  so  entirely  with  £icts  that  have  come  under  our  own  ob- 
aervation,  that  we  gladly  place  them  before  the  cultivator  of  fhiit 
trees.  One  of  the  most  productive  fruit  gardens  in  our  know- 
ledge is  cm  a  limestone  soil,  and  another  more  than  usually  pro- 
lific, in  a  neighbourhood  not  very  fruitful,  is  every  year  treated 
with  a  top  dressing  of  coarse  salt,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the 
acre. '  These  facts  are  surely  worth  the  attention  of  growers,  and 
ahould  be  the  subject  of  more  extended  and  careful  experiments. 

Rendering  trees  more  fruitful  by  dwarfing^  and  by  adapting 
them  to  soUs  natnrally  unfruitful  by  growing  them  upon  other 
and  better  stocks,  we  have  already  placed  before  the  reader 
under  the  head  of  OrafHng. 
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TaAnmro  fruit  trees  is,  thanks  to  our  &vourable  climate,  a 
proceeding  entirely  unnecessary  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  Our  fine  dry  summers,  with  the  great  abundance  of 
strong  light  and  sun,  are  sufficient  to  ripen  fully  the  fruits  of 
temperate  climates,  so  that  the  whole  art  of  training,  at  once  the 
trial  and  triumph  of  skill  with  En^ish  fruit  gardeners,  is  quite 
dispensed  with :  and  in  the  place  of  long  lines  of  brick  wall 
and  espalier  rails,  surrounding  and  dividing  the  fruit  garden, 
all  covered  with  carefully  trained  trees,  we  are  proud  to  show 
the  open  orchard,  and  the  borders  in  the  fruit  garden  filled 
with  tarifty  and  productive  standards.  Nothing  surprises  a  Bri- 
tish gardener  more,  knowing  the  cold  of  our  winter,  than  the 
first  sight  of  peaches,  and  ouer  fine  fruits,  arriving  at  full  per- 
fection in  the  middle  states,  with  so  little  care ;  and  he  sees  at 
once  that  three  fourths  of  the  great  expense  of  a  fruit  garden 
here  is  rendered  entirely  needless. 

Training  fruit  trees,  m  ibis  country,  is  therefore  confined  to 
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the  colder  districts  north  of  the  43^  of  latitude,  and  to  the  ga^ 
dens  of  amateurs.  There  can,  however,  scarcely  be  a  more 
beautiful  display  of  the  art  of  the  horticulturist,  than  a  fine  row 
of  trained  trees,  their  branches  arranged  with  the  utmost  S3rm 
metry  and  r^^rity,  and  covered,  m  the  fruit  season,  with 
large  and  rich^  coloured  fruit. 

North  of  the  43°  latitude,  (or  north  of  the  Mohawk,)  the  peach 
does  not  ripen  well,  and  this,  as  well  as  some  other  rather  tender 
trees,  will,  in  such  situations,  generally  yield  abundant  crops 
when  trained  on  a  common  upright  trellis,  or  espalier  rail,  seven 
or  eiffht  feet  high.*  Still  &rther  north,  as  in  Maine,  or  Canada, 
a  wafi  must  be  resorted  to :  bat  our  own  observation  leads  us  to 
believe  tiiat^  generally,  the  espalier  rail  will  be  found  not  only 
cheaper,  and  more  easily  managed  in  training,  but  really  pr^ 
ferable  to  a  wall,  as  full  eoqposure  to  light  is  sufficient  without 
much  additional  heaL  With  r^ard  to  walls  themsdves,  in  the 
middle  portions  of  the  Union,  a  southern  aspect  is  almost  always 
the  worst,  being  too  hot  in  midsummer ;  a  wa^  runnii^  north 
and  south,  and  affording  east  and  w«st  aspects,  is  much  uie  best 
The  western  aspect  is  indeed  preferable  for  all  tender  fruits,  as 
the  blossoms  are  not  there  liable  to  injury  from  early  firosts.  A 
north  wall  is  useful  for  producing  a  later  crop. 

The  objects  of  training  are,  by  a  more  complete  exposure  of 
the  leaves  and  branches  to  the  light  and  sun,  to  ripen  fruits  in 
a  naturally  un&vourable  climate ;  to  render  them  more  fruit- 
ill], — ^lessening  vigour  and  excessive  growth  by  the  lateral  or 
horizontal  arrangement  of  the  branches ;  and  lastly  economy  of 
space,  as  trees  when  trained  on  a  flat  surface  occupy  much  less 
space  in  the  fruit  garden  than  standards,  and  leave  the  borders 
more  open  for  cropping  with  vegetables. 

Training  conical  standards.  A  very  easy  and  simple  mode  of 
training  fruit  trees,  which  has  lately  come  into  great  &vour  with 
amateurs,  is  the  conical  standard,  or  QuenouUU^  (pronounced  he- 
nool)  of  the  French.  It  is  applied  chiefly  to  pears,  which,  when 
treated  in  this  way,  may  be  planted  about  eight  feet  apart,  and 
thus  a  great  variety  of  sorts  may  be  ^wn  in  a  small  gutlen. 
The  best  example  of  this  kind  of  training  in  this  country,  at 
present,  is  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Lynn,  Mass.  A 
great  number  of  the  specimen  trees  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  garden  are  trained  in  this  manner ;  and  Loudon  re- 
marks, that  in  1840  the  Royal  Kitchen  garden  of  Yenailles 
contained  two  hundred  trees  trained  in  the  conical  manner,  with 
the  current  year's  shoots  tied  down  en  quenouille.    "•  They  had 

*  CecUur  or  locust  posts,  set  four  or  eight  feet  apart,  with  horizontal  bars 
let  in,  and  crossed  by  light  perpendicular  straps  of  pine  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  ^mH,  will  form  an  excellent  and  durable  trellis  for  espaliers.  See  Fig. 
SI.  Indeed  many  gardeners  here  prefer  having  a  light  trklis  a  few  inches 
from  the  wall,  upon  which  to  train,  instead  of  nailing  directly  on  the  wall 
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attained  the  height  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  before  the  branches 

were  bent  down ;  bat  the  effect  of  this  was  to  cover  the  shoots 

with  blosBom  bads,  and  to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  crops.'' 

To  produce  Qoenomlle 
standards,  plant  a  young 
tree,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and,  after  the  first 
sanuner's  growth,  head 
back  the  t<^  and  cnt-in 
the^e  branches,  as  re- 
presented hr  the  dotted 
lines,  on  a,  ^.16.  The 
next  season  the  tree  will 
shoot  oat  three  or  foar 
tiers  of  side  branches,  ac- 
cording to  its  strength. 
The  lowest  should  be 
left  aboat  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  and,  by 
pinching  off  soperfluoos 
^^^  shoots,  others  may  be 

iriiMiiiiijtotfM.  made  to  grow  pretty  re- 

ffularly,  so  as  not  to  crowd  the  head.    At  the  end  of  this  season 

head   back   the   leader  as  in   6,  to 

strei^then  the  side  shoots.      Next 

season  a  fresh  series  of  lateral  shoots 

will    be  prodnced,  four  or  five  of 

which  may  be  kept  every  year ;  and 

the  third  or  fourth  year,  the  lower 

branches  may  be  bent  down  in  mid- 
summer, Cy  and  kept  in  a  pendulous 

position  for  a  year  or  two,  by  tying 

them  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground, 

or  t9  the  main  stem.  This  success- 
ive growth  at  the  top,  and  arrange- 

mest  of  the  limbs  below,  must  be 

eontinued  till  the  requisite  height — 

say  ten  feet — ^is  attained,  when  m  the 

branches  assuming  their  final  fonn, 

the  toee  will  resemble  Fig.  17.      A 

moderate  pruning  to   produce  new 

wood,  and  the  occasional  tying  in  of 

a  rambling  shoot,  will  be  all  that  is  _ 

required.      The    French    qaenouille  j^^,  ^7,   omicai  or  oumumUie 

training    is    performed    with   dwarf  iraininff,  eamfLu. 

stocks,  but  the  trees  are  more  thrifty  and  durable  when  grafted 

on  their  own  stocks,  and  kept  within  proper  bounds  by  root  pru- 

niDg,  aft^er  Mr.  Rivers's  method,  explained  in  a  previous  page. 
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The  two  be4t  modes  of  trainiDg  ibr  this  country,  on  walls  oi 
espaliers,  are  fan-training,  and  horizontal  training.  The  first 
is  the  simplest  and  easiest  mode  of  training  the  Pei^  the  Apri- 
cot, Nectarine,  and  Cherry ;  and  the  latter  is  best  sidapted  to 
the  Pear.  In  training  to  a  wall,  the  branches  are  fastened  in 
their  places  by  shreds  of  leather  and  nails ;  and,  as  espaliers, 
by  tying  them  with  slips  of  base-matting  to  the  rails  of  the  trellis. 
llie  following  account  of  these  two  m^es  of  training  is  so  con- 
deely  abridged  from  the  practice  of  the  best  EngliSi  gardens, 
in  the  Suburban  Horticulturist,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  place  it  before  the  reader. 

Jf*an'4raining  in  the  common  English  manner,  A  maiden  plant 
(a  tree  but  one  year  from  the  graft,)  being  planted  "  is  to  be 
headed  down  to  four  buds  or  eyes, 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
out  two  shoots  on  each  side,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18.  The  £ollowii^  season  the 
F%.i&  ran  »-(iininjr,;Tnr  two  uppermost  shoots  are  to  be  headed 
4te^  *  down  to  three  eyes,  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  each 
side ;  the  two  lowermost  shooto  are  to  be  headed  down  to  two 
eyes,  so  as  to  throw  out  one  lead- 
ing shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  the 
uppermost  side  as  shown  in  Fig. 
19.  We  have  now  five  leading 
shoots  on  each  side,  well  placed, 
to  form  our  future  tree.  Each 
of  these  shoots  must  be  placed  in 
the  exioct  position  in  which  it  is 
to  remain;  and  as  it  is  these  Fif.  la  wam hakiimgymetmdmagt, 
shoots  which  are  to  form  the  future  tree,  none  of  them  are  to  be 
shortened.  The  tree  should  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  bear 
any  fhiit  this  year.  Each  shoot  must  now  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce, besides  the  leading  shoot  at  its  extremity,  two  other  shoots 
on  the  uppermost  side,  one  near  to  the  bottom  and  one  about 

midway  up  the  stem ; 
there  must  also  be  one 
shoot  on  the  under- 
most side,  placed 
about  midway  be- 
tween the  other  two. 
All  the  other  shoots 
must  be  pinched  off 
^_^^^        ^  ^"  ^^^^^  miant  state. 

Pig.  M.  >an4ra^iM^r<iur(f  4«H7«i  The  tree  will  then, 

assume,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.20. 
From  this  time  it  may  be  allowed  to  bear  what  crop  of  fruit  the  gar- 
dener thinks  it  able  to  carry ;  in  determining  which,  he  ought 
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never  to  overrate  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  All  of  thcflo  shooti 
except  the  leading  onea,  must  at  the  proper  seaflon  he  shortened, 
bat  to  what  lengUi  mast  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
gardener,  it  of  course  depending  upon  the  vigour  of  the  tree. 
Li  shortening  the  shoot,  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  back  to  a 
wood  bud  tmit  will  produce  a  shoot  for  the  following  jear.  Cat 
close  to  the  bod,  so  that  the  wound  may  heal  the  following  sea* 
son.  The  following  year  each  shoot  at  the  extrenutieB  5  the 
leading  branches  should  produce,  besides  the  leading  shoot,  one 
on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  under  part,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  tree ;  whilst  each  of  the  secondary  branches 
should  produce  bendes  the  leading  shoot,  one  other  placed  near 
to  Uie  bottom ;  for  the  grand  art  of  pranin^,  in  all  systema  to 
which  this  class  of  trees  is  sahjected,  consists  in  preserving  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  young  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree ;  and 
on  no  account  must  the  mirdener  cut  away  clean  any  shoots  so 
placed,  without  well  considering  if  they  will  be  wanted,  not  only 
K>r  the  present  but  for  the  future  good  appearance  of  the  tree. 
The  quantity  of  young  wood  annually  laia  in  must  depend  upon 
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the  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  the  same 
quantity  into  a  weakly  tree  as  into  a  tree  in  full  vigour.  The 
gardener  here  must  use  his  own  judgment  But  if  any  of  the 
leading  shoots  manifest  a  disposition  to  outstrip  the  others,  a 
portion  of  young  shoots  must  be  laid  in,  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  fruit  suffered  to  ripen  on  the  over-vigorous  branch.  At  the 
same  time  a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit  than  usual  must  be  left 
to  ripen  on  the  weaker  branch.  This  will  tend  to  restore  the 
equih'brimn  better  than  any  other  method.  Fig.  21,  presents  us 
with  the  figure  of  a  tree  in  a  more  advanced  state  well  balanced, 
and  well  caleolated  for  an  eaual  distribution  of  the  sap  all  over 
its  surface.  [We  have  varied  this  figure  by  representing  it  train- 
ed on  a  trellis,  instead  of  a  wall.]  Whenever  any  of  the  lowei 
shoots  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  incommode  the  others,  they 
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should  be  cut  back  to  a  yearling  shoot ;  this  will  dve  them 
room,  and  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  in  order.  In  nailing 
to  a  wall,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  any  part  of  the 
shoot ;  the  wounds  made  hy  the  knife  heal  quickly,  but  a  bruise 
often  proves  incurable.  Never  let  a  nail  sail  any  part  of  the 
tree ;  it  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  branch.  In  nailing-in  the 
yoonff  shoots,  dispose  them  as  strai^t  and  regular  as  possible ; 
it  wul  look  workman-like.  Whatever  system  of  training  is 
pursued,  the  leading  branches  should  be  laid-in  in  the  exact 
position  they  are  to  remain ;  for  wherever  a  large  branch  is 
Drought  down  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  free  ascent 
of  the  sap  is  obstructed  by  the  extension  of  the  upper,  and  con- 
traction of  the  lower  parts  of  the  branch.  It  is  thus  robbed  of 
part  of  its  former  vigour,  while  it  seldom  &ils  to  throw  out,  imme- 
diately behind  the  parts  most  bent,  one  or  more  vigorous  shoots.** 

Horizontal  training  consists  in  preserving  an  upright  leader, 
with  lateral  shoots  trained  at  re^lar  intervals.  These  intervals 
may  be  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  mches  for  pears  and  apples,  and 
about  nine  inches  for  cherries  and  plums.  **  A  maiden  plant 
with  three  shoots  having  been  procured,  the 
two  side  shoots  are  laid  in  horizontally,  and 
the  centre  one  upright,  as  in  Fig.  22  ;  all  the 
buds  being  rubbed  off  the  latter  but  three, . 
viz.,  one  next  the  top  for  a  vertical  leader, 
and  one  on  each  side  near  the  top,  for  hori-  rnHmmM 

zontal  branches.  In  the  course  of  the  first  VSiSligJkHhia^ 
summer  after  planting,  the  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  with- 
out being  stopped.  In  the  autumn  or  the  first  year  the  two  lat- 
erals produced  are  nailed  or  tied  in, 
and  also  the  shoots  produced  from 
the  extremities  of  the  lower  laterals ; 
the  centre  shoot  being  headed  down 
as  belbre,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23.  But 
in  the  second  summer,  when  the 
EoHtMPKua  traiminff^  ^  main  shoot  has  attained  the  length  ot 
<»nd  tioffe.  '  ten  or  twelve  inches,  it  may  be  stop- 
ped ;  which  if  the 
plant  is  in  proper 
vigour,  will  cause  it 
to  throw  out  two  ho- 
rizontal branches, 
in  addition  to  those 
which  were  thrown 
out  from  those  of 
the  preceding  year. 
The  tree  will  now 
be  in  its  second 
summer,    and    will         yj^.  ^4    ii&H«wtoi<«HWiv.«««?tfav* 
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have  four  hoiuontal  branclies  on  each  side  of  the  upright  stem 
as  in  Fig.  24 ;  and  hy  peneyerine  in  this  system  four  horizontal 
hranches  will  he  prodnced  in  each  year  till  the  tree  reaches  the 
top  of  the  wall  ^or  espaUer,)  when  the  upright  stem  must  termi- 
nato  in  two  hoiuooial  hranches.    In  the  following  autumn  the 


tree  will  haye  the  appearance  of  fig.  25." — Suburban  SbrHeul- 
iuriHj  pp.  868 :  872. 

Training  frait  trees  is  nowhere  in  tbo  United  States  practised 
to  modi  extent  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston ;  and 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  foregoing  methods  in  that 
neMibourhood  are  m  the  sardens  of  J.  P.  Uushing^  Esq.,  CoL 
PertinS)  and  S.  O.  Perkins,  Esq. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TBANSPLAKTIirO. 


As  neailj  all  fruit  trees  are  raised  first  in  nurseries^  and  then 
remoyed  to  their  final  position  in  the  orchard  or  fruit  garden ;  m 
upon  the  manner  of  this  remoyal  depends  not  only  their  slow  or 
rapid  growth,  their  feebleness  or  yigour  afterwards,  and  in  many 
cases  eyen  tbeir  life,  it  is  eyident  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
important  to  understand  and  practise  well  this  irantplaniing. 

The  teason  best  adapted  for  transplanting  fruit  trees  is  a  mat- 
tor  open  to  much  difference  of  opinion  among  horticulturists ;  a 
difference  founded  mainly  on  experience,  but  without  taking 
into  account  yariation  of  climate  and  soils,  two  yery  importaux 
circumstances  in  all  operations  of  this  kind. 

All  physiologists,  however,  agree  that  the  best  season  for 
transplanting  deciduous  trees  is  in  autumn,  directly  after  the 
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^11  of  the  1(  bL  The  tree  is  then  in  a  completely  donuant  state. 
Transplanted  at  this  early  season,  whatever  wounds  may  have 
been  made  in  the  roots  commence  healing  at  once,  as  a  deposit  di< 
rectly  takes  place  of  granolous  mattw  from  the  wound,  and  when 
the  spring  arrives  the  tree  is  already  somewhat  ertablishedf  and 
ready  to  commence  its  growth.  Autumn  planting  is  for  this 
reason  greatly  to  be  preferred  in  all  mild  climates,  and  dry  soils; 
and  even  for  very  hardy  trees,  as  the  apple,  in  colder  latitudes; 
as  the  fixed  position  in  the  ground,  which  trees  planted  then  get 
by  the  autumnal  and  eariy  spring  rains,  gives  them  an  advan- 
tage, at  the  next  season  of  growth,  over  newly  moved  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  northern  portions  of  the  Union,  where 
the  winters  oomra«noe  early,  and  are  severe,  spring  planting  is 
greatly  preferred.  There,  autumn  and  winter  are  not  mild 
enough  to  allow  this  gndoal  process  of  healing  and  establishing 
the  roots  to  go  on ;  for  when  tae  ground  is  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  all  that  slowjorrowth  and  connection  of  nutri- 
ment by  the  roots  is  necessanrjr  at  an  end.  And  th*e  more 
tender  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  the  Peach  and  Apricot,  which  are  less 
hardy  when  newly  planted  than  when  their  roots  are  entire,  and 
well  fixed  in  the  soil,  are  liable  to  injury  in  their  branches  by 
the  cold.  The  proper  time,  in  such  a  climate,  is  as  eariy  as  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  in  the  spring. 

/"  Early  in  autumn,  and  in  spring  before  the  buds  expand,  may 
as  a  general  rule  be  considered  Uie  best  seasons  for  transplant- 
ing. It  is  true  that  there  are  instances  of  excellent  success  in 
planting  at  all  seasons,  except  midsummer ;  and  there  are  many 
who,  fi^m  having  been  once  or  twice  successful  in  transplanting 
when  trees  were  nearly  in  leaf,  avow  that  to  be  the  best  season ; 
not  taking  into  account,  that  their  success  was  probably  entirely 
owing  to  a  fortunately  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time, 
and  abundant  rains  after  the  en>eriment  was  performed.  In  the 
middle  states,  we  are  frequently  liable  to  a  dry  period  in  early 
summer,  directly  following  the  season  of  removal,  and  if  trans- 
planting is  deferred  to  a  late  period  in  spring,  many  of  the  trees 
will  perish  from  drought,  before  their  roots  become  established 
in  the  soil.  Spring  planting  should,  therefore,  always  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  roots  may  have  the  great 
benefit  of  the  early  and  abundant  rains  of  that  season,  and  get 
well  started  before  the  heat  of  sunmier  conomences.  For  the 
neighbourhood  of  New-York,  therefore,  the  best  periods  are,  from 
the  &11  of  the  leaf,  to  the  middle  of  November,  in  autumn,  and 
from  the  close  of  winter,  to  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  spring ; 
though  commonly,  the  seasons  of  removal  are  frequently  extended 
a  month  beyond  these  limits. 

^  Taking  up  the  trees  is  an  important  part  of  the  c^peration.  A 
transplanter  should  never  forget  that  it  is  by  the  delicate  and 
tender  points  or  extremities  of  the  root  that  trees  take  up  their 
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food ;  and  that  the  chance  of  complete  suoceas  is  leasened,  by 
eveiy  one  of  theae  points  that  is  bruised  or  destroyed.  If  we 
could  remove  trees  with  erery  fibre  entire,  as  we  do  a  plant  *n 
»  po%  they  would  scarcely  show  any  sign  of  their  change  of  poai* 
tion.  In  most  easesi  eq>eciaUy  m  that  of  trees  tiucen  from 
nurseries,  this  is,  by  the  operation  of  removal,  nearly  impoa> 
sible.  But  although  we  may  not  hope  to  get  every  root  entircp 
we  may,  with  proper  care,  preserve  by  hr  the  larger  portion  of 
them,  and  more  particularly  the  small  and  delicate  fibres^  After 
being  taken  up,  ikej  should  be  planted  directly ;  or,  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  they  should  be  kept  from  drying  by  a  covering  of 
mats,  and  when  sent  to  a  distance  by  being  packed  in  damp  moss.* 

Preparing  the  places.  Here  is  the  &tal  stomblinff  block  of 
all  novices  and  ignorant  persons  in  transplanting.  An  English 
gardener,  when  he  is  tbhcmt  to  plant  fruit  trees^  talks  about  pre" 
paring  hit  border^  an  American  says  he  will  dig  hit  hoU$;  and 
we  eannot  give  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  ideas  of  two 
petBons  as  to  the  wants  of  a  fruit  tree,  or  a  better  notion  of  the 
comparative  provision  made  to  supply  these  wants,  than  by  con- 
trasting the  two  phrases  themselves.  The  one  looks  upon  a  tree 
as  a  living  being,  whose  life  is  to  be  rendered  long,  vigorous,  and 
frnitfnl  by  a  good  supply  of  food,  and  a  soil  meUow  and  easily 
penetrated  by  the  smallest  fibre;  the  other  considers  it  very 
much  in  the  light  of  a  truncheon  or  a  post,  which  he  thrusts 
into  the  smallest  possible  hole,  and  supplies  with  the  least  portion 
of  manure,  trusting  to  what  he  seems  to  believe  the  ineztingnish* 
able  powtts  of  nature  to  make  roots  and  branches  under  any 
circumstances.  It  is  true  that  the  terms  differ  somewhat  from 
the  nature  of  the  culture  and  the  greater  preparation  necessary 
in  planting  fruit  trees  in  England,  bnt  this  is  not  by  any  means 
sufficient  to  justify  the  different  modes  of  performing  the  same 
operation  there  and  here. 

In  truth,  in  this  country,  where  the  sun  and  dimato  are  so 
fiivorable,  where  pruning  and  training  are  comparatively  so 
little  necessary,  the  ^;reat  requisite  to  success  in  the  ordinary 
cnltore  of  fruit  trees  is  the  ,pfvper  preparaiion  of  the  eoil  before 
n  tree  is  pUnted.  Whether  a  transplanted  tree  shall  stru^le 
several  years  to  recover,  or  grow  moderately  after  a  short  tmie, 
or  at  once  start  into  a  very  luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  amount  of  care  and  labour  the  planter  is 
willing  to  bestow  on  the  soil  for  his  trees.  We  have  seen  seve- 
ral instances  where,  side  by  side,  one  man  planted  his  trees  in 
laige  spaces  of  deeply  moved  and  rich  soil,  and  another  in 

*  We  should  notice  an  important  exception  to  this  in  the  osse  of  trees 
packed  for  slapping  acroes  the  Atlantic.  In  this  case  they  should  be 
packed  onlj  in  dry  idosb  ;  the  moisture  of  the  sea  air  being  sufficient  to 
keep  the  roots  in  good  condition,  while  If  packed  in  damp  moss  they  will 
be  injured  by  rotting  or  excessive  growth. 
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nnall  holee  in  the  cc  mmon  mode,  which  unifonnly  showed  the  trcei 
of  the  first,  larger  after  five  years,  than  those  of  the  last  after  twelve. 

No  fruit  tree  shoald  be  planted  in  a  hole  of  less  size  than 
three  feet  square,  and  eighteen  inches  to  two  fi3et  deep.  To  this 
sise  and  depth  the  soil  would  be  removed  and  well  pulverized, 
and  it  should  if  necessary  be  property  enriched  by  the  applica- 
tion of  manure,  which  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  whole 
mass  of  prepared  soil  by  repeated  turnings  with  the  spade. 
This  preparation  will  answer,  btit  Uie  most  skilfiil  cultivatora 
among  us  make  their  spaces  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  or 
three  times  the  size  of  the  roots,  and  it  is  incredible  how  much 
the  luxuriance  and  vigour  of  growth,  even  in  a  poor  soil,  is  pro- 
moted by  this.  No  ^ter  mending  of  the  soil,  or  top  dressings 
applied  to  the  sur&ce,  can,  in  a  climate  of  dry  summers  like  ours, 
equal  the  effects  of  this  early  and  deep  loosening  and  enriching 
the  soil.  Its  effects  on  the  growth  and  health  of  the  tree  are 
permanent,  and  the  little  expense  and  care  necessary  in  this 
preparation  is  a  source  of  early  and  constant  pleasure  to  the 
planter.  This  preparation  may  be  made  just  before  the  tree  is 
planted,  but  in  heavy  soils  it  is  much  better  to  do  it  several 
months  previously ;  and  no  shallow  ploughing  of  the  soil  can 
obviate  the  necessity-  and  advantages  of  the  practice,  where 
healthy,  vigorous  orchards  or  fruit  gardens  are  desired. 

The  whole  art  of  transplanting,  after  tliis,  consists  in  placing 
the  roots  as  they  were  before,  or  in  the  most  favourable  position 
for  growth.  Begin  by  filling  the  hole  with  prepared  soil, 
withm  as  many  inches  of  the  top  as  will  allow  the  tree  to  stand 
exactly  as  deep  as  it  previously  stood.  With  the  spade,  shape 
the  soil  for  the  roots  in  the  form  of  a  little  hillock  on  which  to 
place  the  roots — ^andnot,  as  is  commonly  done,  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow ;  the  roots  will  then  extend  in  their  natural  position,  not 
being  forced  to  turn  up  at  the  ends.  Next  examine  the  roots, 
and  cut  off  all  wounded  parts,  paring  the  wound  smooth.  Hold 
the  tree  upright  on  its  little  mound  in  the  hole  of  prepared  soil ; 
extend  the  roots,  and  cover  them  carefully  with  the  remaining  pul- 
verized soil.  As  much  of  the  success  of  transplanting  depends 
on  bringing  the  soil  in  contact  with  every  fibre,  so  as  to  leave 
no  hollows  to  cause  the  decay  of  the  roots,  not  only  must  this  be 
secured  by  patiently  filling-in  all  cavities  among  the  roote,  but 
when  the  trees  are  not  quite  small,  it  is  customary  to  pour  in  a 
pail  of  water  when  the  roots  are  nearly  all  covered  with  soil, 
rhis  carries  the  liquid  mould  to  every  hidden  part  After  the 
water  has  settled  away,  fill  up  the  hole,  pressing  the  earth  gently 
about  the  tree  with  the  foot,  but  avoiding  the  common  practice 
of  shaking  it  up  and  down  by  the  stem.  In  windy  situations  it 
will  be  necessary  to  place  a  stake  by  the  side  of  each  tree  to 
iiold  it  upright^  until  it  shall  have  taken  firm  root  in  the  soil,  but 
it  is  not  netful  in  ordinary  cases. 
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Aifoid  deq)  planting.  More  than  half  the  loflset  in  orchutl 
planting  in  America  ariees  fix>m  this  cauee,  and  the  equally 
oomnion  one  of  crowding  the  earth  too  tightly  abont  the  roots. 
No  13*00  should  be  placed  deeper  than  it  foimeriy  srew,  as  its 
roots  are  stifled  from  the  want  of  air,  or  starved  by  Um  poverty 
of  the  soil  at  the  depth  where  they  are  placed.  It  is  much  the 
better  and  more  natural  process  in  &ct  to  pUmt  the  tree  so  that 
it  shall,  when  the  whole  is  complete,  appear  just  as  deep  ss 
before,  but  standing  on  a  little  mound  two  or  three  inches  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  ffround  about  This,  when  the  mound  set- 
tles, will  leave  it  nearly  on  the  level  with  the  previous  snriace. 

MtUddng  is  an  excellent  practice  with  transplanted  trees,  and 
more  especisUy  for  tliose  which  are  removed  hte  in  the  ^ng. 
Mulching  is  nothing  more  than  coveriuK  the  ground  about  the 
stems  with  coarse  straw,  or  litter  from  uie  bam-yaid,  which  by 
preventing  evi^ration  keeps  the  soil  firom  becoming  dry,  and 
maintains  it  in  that  moist  and  equable  condition  of  temperatore 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  young  roots.  Very  many  trees, 
in  a  dry  season,  fiul  at  midsummer,  after  having  made  a  fine 
start,  ftotsk  the  parched  and  variable  condition  of  Uie  earth  about 
the  roots.  Watering  frequently  fails  to  save  such  trees,  but 
mulching  when  they  are  planted  will  entirely  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  watering  in  dry  seasons,  and  promote  growth  under  any 
circumstances.  Indeed  watering  upon  the  surface,  as  com- 
monly performed,  is  a  most  injurious  practice,  as  the  roots, 
stimulated  at  one  period  of  the  day  by  water,  are  only  rendered 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  hot  sun  at  another,  and  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ground  becomes  so  hard,  by  repeated  watering, 
that  the  benefit  access  of  the  air  is  almost  cut  ofil  If  trees 
are  well  watered  in  the  holes,  while  transplanting  is  going  on, 
they  will  rarely  need  it  again,  and  we  may  say  netwr,  if  they 
are  well  mulched  directly  iSier  planting. 

Ths  best  manure  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  soil  for  trans- 
planting trees  is  a  compost  formed  of  two  thirds  muck  or  black 
peat  eairth,  reduced  by  fermenting  it  several  months  in  a  heap 
with  one-third  fresh  bam-yard  manure.  Almost  every  farm 
will  supply  this,  and  it  is  more  permanent  in  its  effects,  and 
less  drying  in  its  nature,  than  the  common  manure  of  the  stable. 
An  admirable  manure  recently  s^^lied  with  great  success,  is 
charcoal — the  small  broken  bits  and  refuse  of  the  charcoal 
pits — ^mixed  intimately  with  the  soil  Air-slaked  lime  is  an 
excellent  manure  lor  fruit  trees  in  soils  that  are  not  naturally 
calcareous.  Two  or  three  handfhls  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  preparing  each  space  for  planting,  and  a  top  dressing  may 
be  applied  with  advantage  occasionally  afterwards,  to  increase 
their  productiveness.  But  wherever  large  orchards  or  fmit 
gardens  are  to  be  planted,  the  muck  compost  heap  should  be 
made  ready  beforehand,  as  it  is  the  chei4>efi^  most  valuable,  and 
durable  of  all  manures  for  fruit  trees. 
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Pruiing  the  heads  of  traDsplanted  trees,  at  the  season  of  re 
nioval,  we  think  generally  an  injunons  practice.  It  is  certainly 
neodiess  and  hnrSal  in  the  case  of  sinail  trees,  or  those  of  sacb 
a  sixe  as  w'U  allow  the  roots  to  be  taken  up  nearly  entire ;  for, 
as  the  action  of  the  branches  and  the  roots  is  precisely  recipro- 
cal, and  as  new  roots  are  rapidly  formed  just  in  proportion  to 
the  healthy  action  of  the  leaves,  it  follows  that  by  needlessly 
cutting  off  branches  we  lessen  the  vital  action  of  the  whole  tree. 
At  the  same  time,  where  trees  are  transplanted  of  so  large  a  size 
that  some  of  the  roots  are  lost  in  removing  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  cat  back  or  shorten  a  few  of  the  branches — as  many  as  will 
restore  the  balance  of  the  system — otherwise  the  perspiration 
of  the  leaves  may  be  so  great,  as  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  sap 
faster  than  the  roots  can  collect  it.  A  little  judgment  only  is 
necessary,  to  see  at  a  glance,  how  much  of  the  top  must  be 
pruned  away  before  planting  the  tree,  to  eqiudise  tne  loss  be- 
tween the  branches  and  the  roola» 

When  it  is  necessary  to  transplant  fruit  trees  of  lai^  size, 
the  best  practice  is  to  (H^pare  them  previously  by  di^ng  a 
trench  round  the  whole  mass  of  roots,  underminmg  them,  and  cut- 
ting off  all  roots  projecting  beyond  this  Une.  The  trench  should 
be  dug  at  such  a  distance  from  the  tree  as  will  include  all  the 
large  and  sufficient  ball  of  roots,  and  it  should  be  done  in  the 
spring,  or  before  midsummer,  when  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the 
tree  we  next  year.  After  all  the  roots  that  extend  to  this  circular 
trench  are  cut  ofl^  the  earth  is  replaced,  and  by  the  season  follow- 
ing an  abundance  of  small  fibres  is  sent  out  by  the  amputated 
roots,  which,  when  the  whole  is  now  removed,  will  insure  Uie  sue- 
ceBs  and  speedy  growth  of  the  tree.  This  is  more  completely  the 
case  when  the  tree  is  prepared  two  years  before  transplanting. 
A  variation  of  this  mode,  which  has  been  found  quite  as  success- 
ful and  less  laborious,  consists  in  leaving  the  trench  open,  and 
covering  it  with  boards  only,  or  boards  with  a  top  layer  of  turf. 
The  tree  then  is  somewhat  checked  in  its  growth,  it  throws  out 
an  abundance  of  small  fibres  into  the  ball  of  earth  containing 
the  roots,  and  is  the  next  season  transplanted  with  great  ease 
and  safety. 

The  proper  eisse  for  transplanting  varies  somewhat  with  the 
sort  of  tree,  and  the  kind  of  culture  intended.  It  is,  however, 
a  maxim  equally  well  settled,  both  among  theorists  and  the  best 
practical  men,  that  health,  imm<*diate  vigour,  and  duration,  are 
all  greatly  promoted  by  transplanting  fruit  trees  of  small  size — 
from  throe  to  six  or  seven  feet.  Wc  are  fully  aware  with  what 
impatience  the  beginner,  or  a  person  who  knows  little  of  the  cnl<* 
tare  of  trees,  looks  upon  trees  of  this  sixe— one  who  is  eager  to 
plant  an  orchard,  and  stock  a  garden  with  large  trees,  thinking 
to  gather  a  crop  the  next  year.  The  latter  may  indeed  be  done, 
but  the  tran^lanting  so  affects  the  tree,  that  its  first  scanty  crop 
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18  followed  by  a  long  aeaaon  of  reit  and  ieeUe  growth,  while 
the  plantation  of  young  trees  is  making  wood  rapidly,  and  soon 
comes  into  a  healthy  and  longssontaniied  state  of  prodactiTe- 
ness — often  long  indeed  before  the  large  trees  have  fairly  arrived 
at  that  condition.  The  small  tree,  transplanted  with  its  system 
of  roots  and  branches  entire,  suffers  little  or  no  check ;  the  older 
and  lai^er  tree,  losing  part  of  its  roots,  requires  several  years 
to  Tesnme  its  former  vieour.  The  eonstitation  of  the  small  tree 
is  healthy  juid  unimpaired ;  that  of  the  large  is  frequently  much 
enfeebled,  A  stout  and  vigorous  habit — ^what  the  nurserymen 
call  a  <^rcd  9toeky  plant — ^is  the  true  criterion  of  merit  in  select* 
ing  fruit  trees  for  transplauting. 

Trees  intended  for  orchards,  being  often  more  exposed  than 
those  in  gardens,  should  be  somewhat  larger — not  less  than  six, 
or  more  than  eight  feet  is  the  best  size.  For  gardens,  all  expe- 
rienced cultivators  agree  that  a  smaller  size  is  preferable ;  we 
prefer  plants  two  years  old  from  the  graft.  Most  gardeners 
abroad,  when  they  select  trees  with  more  than  usual  care,  take 
what  are  called  maiden  plants — ^those  one  year  old  from  the 
graft,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taking  into  account  health, 
duration,  and  the  ease  with  which  such  a  tree  can  be  made  to 
grow  into  any  form,  this  is  truly  the  preferable  size  for  removal 
into  a  fruit  garden.  But  we  are  an  impatient  people^  and  it  is 
not  till  after  another  century  of  trial  and  expenence  in  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees,  that  cultivators  generally  in  this  country  will 
become  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  ^t 

The  &cility  with  which  the  different  fruit  trees  may  be  trans- 
planted differs  considerably.  Plums  are  generally  removed  with 
most  BUCcesB,  and  after  them  nearly  in  the  order  as  follows : 
Quinces,  Apples,  Fears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and 
Cherries ;  the  latter  succeeding  with  some  difficulty,  when  of 
larsre  size. 

Zayinff  tnhythe  heeU  is  a  practice  adopted  as  a  temporary  kind 
of  planting,  when  a  larger  quantity  of  trees  is  at  hand  than  can  be 
set  out  immediately.  A  trench  is  opened,  and  the  roots  are  laid 
in  and  covered  with  soil,  the  tops  being  previously  placed  in  a  slop- 
ing position,  inclining  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  In  Uiis 
way  they  are  kept  fresh  and  in  good  order,  until  it  is  convenient 
to  plant  them  finally.  In  northern  district  where  the  autumn 
is  often  too  severe  for  planting,  and  the  spring  is  frequently  too 
late  to  receive  trees  in  time  from  nurseries  ferther  south,  it  is  a 
common  and  successful  mode  to  procure  trees  in  autumn,  and 
lay  them  in  by  the  heels  until  spring,  covering  over  the  tops  of 
the  more  tender  sorts  if  necessary  with  coarse  litter. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  always  avoid  placing  the  trees  in  the 
same  spot,  or  near  where  an  old  tree  stood  before.  Experience 
has  taught  ns  that  the  growth  of  a  young  tree,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion«  is  weak  and  feeble ;  the  nourishment  suitable  to  that  kind 
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riaiag  oat  of  it  to  attack  tlie  fimh,  foliage^  or  bmadbea  of  &• 
tree. 

Such  are  some  of  the  dkadrantagea  of  a  light  samty  aoil; 
and,  in  thoionghly  examining  many  of  the  vait  gvaeas  of 
the  middle  rtatee  the  last  fev  seaaone,  we  ooold  not  £nl  to  be 
rtrack  with  the  &ct  that  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten,  where  a  Tarietf 
of  froit  was  nnnsoaliy  liable  to  disease^  to  hligh^  or  to  the  attacks 
of  certain  fimitrdeetroying  inseetoi  as  the  enioolio^  the  trees 
themselves  were  on  sandy  soils;  while  on  the  other  hand,  and 
frequently  in  the  same  neighboorhood,  the  same  sorts  were  grow- 


ing Inxariantly  and  bearing  abundant  crops,  where  the  soil  was  a 
rather  strong  ioam«*  For  a  few  years,  the  ffrowth  and  pfodno- 
tireness  of  the  trees  ap<m  sandy  soil,  is  all  that  can  be  aesired; 
but  the  trees  are  snorter  lived  and  sooner  fell  into  decay 
than  where  the  soil  is  stronger.  If  there  is  any  exception  to 
this  rule,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  and  judging  from 
the  superiouT  flavour  of  this  fruit  on  stronger  soils,  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  exception  even  hers. 

ChraveUy  loams  are  fre<iuently  much  better  adapted  fer  ot- 
chards  than  sandy,  especially  where  the  loam  is  of  a  strong 
quality,  and  the  gravel  is  not  in  excess ;  and  the  hardier  fruits 
usually  do  well  on  this  kind  of  soiL 

Stnmg  loams^  by  which  we  mean  a  loam  with  only  just  a 
sufficient  portion  of  sand  to  make  it  easily  worked,  are  on  the 
whole  by  fer  the  best  for  fruit  gardens  in  this  countcy.  A  stronsr 
loam  is  usually  a  deep  soil,  and  affords  during  the  whole  heat  <x 
sommer,  a  proper  sapply  of  moisture  and  nourishment  to  the 
roots  €i  trees.  SVnit  trees  do  not  come  into  a  bearing  state  so 
soon  in  a  strong  ss  in  a  sandy  loam,  because  the  growth  of 
wood  is  more  v]gon>us,  and  fruit  buds  are  not  so  soon  formed ; 
but  they  bear  la^r  crops,  are  much  less  liable  to  many  diseases, 
and  their  longevity  is  much  greater.  The  lamst  and  most 
productive  ordiards  of  the  apple  and  pear  in  this  country  are 
upon  soils  of  this  kind. 

Clayey  loams  are,  when  well  drained,  and  when  the  day  is 
not  in  excess,  good  fruit  soils — ^they  are  usually  strong  and  deep 
soils  though  mther  heavy  and  difficult  to  work.  Trees  that  wiu 
flourish  on  these  soils,  such  as  the  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum, 
and  Apricot,  usually  are  veiy  free  from  disease,  or  insects,  and 
bear  large  crops.  In  a  moi^  dimate,  like  that  of  England, 
fruit  trees  on  a  clayey  loam  would  die  of  canker,  brought  on  b^ 
tiie  excessive  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  soil,  but  such  is 

*  As  an  instaiioe  in  pointy  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  Ughly  eottivsted 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  was  showing  uS)  in  deqwir,  soiae  trees 
of  the  Seekel  pear  upon  vhieh  he  ooold  no  longer  get  good  crQ|M,  or  feir 
froit,  and  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  sort  The  next  day  we  saw  in 
a  neighboariiig  ganlen  beautiful  crops  of  this  pear  growing  with  the  least 
possible  care.  The  garden  h}  the  first  case  was  a  light  sandy  losm;  in 
Che  second,  a  strong  loais* 
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of  tree  having  already  been  exhausted  by  a  previous  growth| 
and  the  soil  being  half  filled  with  old  and  decayed  roots  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  young  tree. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TBS   POSITIOK   OF  FRUIT   TRESS.      SOIL   AND   ASPECT. 

In  our  favourable  climate  many  fruit  trees  will  thrive  and 
produce  sonae  fruit  in  almost  any  soil,  except  dir  sand,  or  wet 
swamps.  But  there  is  much  to  be  piined  in  all  climates  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  soil,  when  this  is  in  our  power,  or  by  that 
improvement  which  may  generally  be  effected  in  inferior  soils, 
where  we  are  necessarily  limited  to  such.  As  we  shall,  in 
treating  the  culture  of  each  genus  of  fruit,  state  more  in  detail 
the  soik  especially  adapted  to  its  growth,  our  remarks  here  will 
be  confined  to  the  subject  of  soils  generally,  for  the  orchard  and 
fruit  garden. 

The  soils  usually  selected  for  making  plantations  of  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  into  light  sandy  loams,  gravelly  loams, 
strong  loams,  and  clayey  loams ;  the  first  having  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sand,  and  the  last  a  large  proportion  of  clay. 

The  soil  most  inviting  to  the  eye  is  a  liffkt  sandy  loam^  and, 
as  it  is  also  a  very  common  soil,  more  than  half  the  frnit  gaxdeiis 
in  the  country  are  composed  of  this  mould.  The  easy  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked,  owing  to  its  loose  and  very  friable  nature, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  its  warmth,  crops  of  all  kinds 
come  into  bearing,  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  with  almost  uni- 
versal favour.  .  Notwithstanding  this,  a  pretty  careful  observa- 
tion, for  several  years,  has  convinced  us  that  a  hght  sandy  soil 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  soil  for  fruit  trees.  Under  the  bright 
skies  of  July  and  August,  a  fruit  tree  requires  a  soil  which  will 
retain  and  afford  a  moderate  and  continued  supply  of  moisture, 
and  here  the  sandy  soil  foils.  In  consequence  ot  tnis  the  vigour 
of  the  tree  is  checked,  and  it  becomes  feeble  in  its  growth,  aud 
is  comparatively  short-lived,  or  unproductive.  As  a  tree  in  a 
foeWe  state  is  always  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  those 
on  a  sandy  soil  are  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  numerous  maladies.* 
The  open  loose  texture  of  a  sandy  soil,  joined  to  its  warmth, 
affords  an  easy  passage,  and  an  excellent  habitation  for  all  in- 
sects that  pass  part  of  their  lives  in  the  ground,  preparatory  to 

♦  This  remark  applies  to  the  luiddlo  and  southern  portions  of  this  country. 
Korth  of  the  48^  a  light  sandy  soil  is  perhaps  preferable  as  warmer  and 
earlier. 
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Mag  oat  of  it  to  attack  tlie  fruity  Miage,  or  hmaokea  nf  tka 
tree. 

Such  are  some  of  the  diaadTantagea  of  a  Iwkt  aamfy  aeil; 
and,  in  tkoronghly  ftTamining  manj  of  the  frait  gardeaa  of 
the  middle  states  the  last  few  eeaaoua,  we  could  not  M  to  be 
atnick  with  the  fiu^  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  a  varietf 
of  fruit  was  unusuallj  liable  to  disease^  to  blight^  or  to  the  attacks 
of  certain  fruit^estroying  inseotai  aa  the  eurculio^  the  treea 
tiienaelyes  were  on  sandy  soils;  while  on  the  other  hand,  and 
frequently  in  the  same  ne^hbonrhood,  the  same  aorta  were  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  and  bearing  abundant  crops,  where  the  soil  was  a 
rathtf  strone  loam.*  For  a  few  yearsi  the  flrowth  and  prodno* 
tirenesB  of  the  trees  nnon  sandy  soil,  is  all  that  can  be  aesired; 
but  the  trees  are  shorter  lived  and  sooner  fell  into  decay 
thnn  where  the  soil  is  stronger.  U  there  is  any  exception  to 
this  rule^  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  and  judging  from 
the  superiour  flATour  of  this  fruit  on  stronger  soil^  we  ara 
inclined  to  doubt  the  ralne  of  the  exception  OTsn  h«e. 

Oravelly  loams  are  frequently  much  better  adapted  fer  or- 
chards than  sandy,  especially  where  the  loam  is  of  a  strong 
quality,  and  the  gravel  is  not  in  excess ;  and  the  hardier  fruits 
usually  do  well  on  this  kind  of  soiL 

Strong  loams^  hj  which  we  mean  a  kMon  with  only  just  a 
sufficient  portion  of  saud  to  make  it  easily  worked,  are  on  the 
whole  by  fer  the  best  for  fruit  nrdens  in  this  country.  A  strontr 
loam  is  usually  a  deep  soil,  and  affords  during  the  whole  heat  ol 
summer,  a  proper  supply  of  moisture  and  nourishment  to  the 
roots  of  trees.  Fhiit  trees  do  not  come  into  a  bearing  state  so 
soon  in  a  strong  as  in  a  sandy  loam,  because  the  growth  of 
wood  is  more  vigorous,  and  fruit  buds  are  not  so  soon  formed ; 
but  they  bear  lai^r  crops,  are  much  less  liable  to  many  diseases, 
and  their  lon^vity  is  much  greater.  The  largest  and  most 
productive  ordiards  of  the  i^ple  and  pear  in  this  country  are 
upon  soils  of  this  kind. 

Clayey  loams  are,  when  well  drained,  and  when  the  clay  is 
not  in  excess,  good  fruit  soils — ^Uiey  are  usually  strong  and  deep 
soils  though  nwier  heavy  and  difficult  to  work.  Trees  that  will 
flourish  on  these  soils,  such  as  the  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum, 
and  Apricot,  usually  are  very  free  from  disease,  or  insects,  and 
bear  lai|;e  crops.  In  a  moist  climate,  like  that  of  England, 
fruit  trees  on  a  clayey  loam  would  die  of  canker,  brought  on  b^ 
the  excessive  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  stnl,  but  such  is 

^  As  an  instanoe  is  point,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  highly  coRivsted 
gardens  in  the  vicfaiitj  of  Boston  was  showing  us,  in  despair,  some  trees 
of  the  Sedcel  pear  upon  whieh  he  conM  no  longer  get  good  crops,  or  fidr 
froit,  and  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  sort  The  next  day  we  saw  in 
a  neighbooring  ganien  beautiful  crops  of  this  pear  growing  with  the  least 
poflsible  eara  The  garden  Sn  the  &8t  case  was  a  light  sandy  loam;  hi 
the  seoond,  a  strong  loaot 
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of  tree  having  already  been  exhausted  by  a  previous  gro«th| 
and  the  soil  Ming  half  filled  with  old  and  decayed  roots  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  young  tree. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TBS   POSITIOK   OF   FRUIT   TREES.      SOIL   AND   ASPECT. 

In  our  favourable  climate  many  fruit  trees  will  thrive  and 
produce  some  fruit  in  almost  any  soil,  except  dir  sand,  or  wet 
swamps.  But  there  is  much  to  be  gained  in  all  climates  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  soil,  when  this  is  in  our  power,  or  by  that 
improvement  which  may  generally  be  effected  in  inferior  soils, 
where  we  are  necessarily  limited  to  such.  As  we  shall,  in 
treating  the  culture  of  each  genus  of  fruit,  state  more  in  detail 
the  soik  especially  adapted  to  its  growth,  our  remarks  here  will 
be  confined  to  the  subject  of  soils  generally,  for  the  orchard  and 
fruit  garden. 

The  soils  usually  selected  for  making  plantations  of  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  into  light  sandy  loams,  gravelly  loams, 
strong  loams,  and  clayey  loams ;  the  first  having  a  laige  pro- 
portion of  sand,  and  the  last  a  large  proportion  of  clay. 

The  soil  most  inviting  to  the  eye  is  a  light  sandy  loam^  and, 
as  it  is  also  a  very  common  soil,  more  than  half  the  frnit  gajdetis 
in  the  country  are  composed  of  this  mould.  The  easy  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked,  owing  to  its  loose  and  very  friable  nature, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  its  warmth,  crops  of  all  kinds 
come  ihto  bearing,  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  with  almost  uni- 
versal favour.  ^Notwithstanding  this,  a  pretty  careful  observa- 
tion, for  several  years,  has  convinced  us  that  a  light  sandy  soil 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  soil  for  fruit  trees.  Under  the  bright 
skies  of  July  and  August,  a  fruit  tree  requires  a  soil  which  will 
retain  and  afford  a  moderate  and  continued  supply  of  moisture, 
and  here  the  sandy  soil  foils.  In  consequence  ot  tnis  the  vigour 
of  the  tree  is  checked,  and  it  becomes  feeble  in  its  growth,  aud 
is  comparatively  short-lived,  or  unproductive.  As  a  tree  in  a 
feeble  state  is  always  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  those 
on  a  sandy  soil  are  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  numerous  maladies.* 
The  open  loose  texture  of  a  sandy  soil,  joined  to  its  warmth, 
affords  an  easy  passage,  and  an  excellent  habitation  for  all  in- 
sects that  pass  part  of  their  lives  in  the  ground,  preparatory  to 

♦  This  remark  applies  to  the  middlo  and  gouthem  portions  of  this  country. 
Korth  of  the  48**  a  liglii  sandy  soil  is  perhaps  preferable  as  warmer  and 
earlier. 
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risiiig  oat  of  it  to  attack  tlie  fifuit,  Miage^  or  hmaakea  nf  tibo 
troe. 

Such  are  some  of  the  diaadTantagea  of  a  hAt  flaachr  aoil; 
and,  in  thoron^ly  ezamimng  manj  of  the  frait  gardoM  of 
the  middle  states  the  last  few  soaaoae,  we  could  not  fiul  to  ba 
atnick  with  the  fact  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  a  varietf 
of  fruit  was  unusoallj  liable  to  disease,  to  blight^  or  to  the  attadcs 
of  certain  fruit-destroying  inseotsi  aa  the  enrculio^  the  trees 
themselyes  were  on  sandy  soila;  while  on  the  other  hand,  and 
frequently  in  the  same  ne^hbourhood,  the  same  aorta  were  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  and  bearing  abundant  crops,  where  the  aoil  was  a 
rathtf  strong  loam.*  For  a  few  yean,  the  arowtii  and  prodnc* 
tiyenesB  of  the  trees  upon  sandy  soil,  is  all  that  can  be  oesired; 
but  the  trees  are  snorter  lired  and  sooner  fell  into  decay 
thnn  where  the  soil  is  stronger.  If  there  is  any  exception  to 
this  rule^  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  and  judging  from 
the  superiour  flarour  of  this  fruit  on  atrongar  aoii^  we  ara 
inclined  to  doubt  the  ralue  of  the  exception  even  hers. 

Gravelly  loams  are  frequently  much  better  adapted  fer  or- 
chards than  sandy,  especially  where  the  loam  is  of  a  strong 
quality,  and  the  gravel  is  not  in  excess;  and  the  hardier  fruita 
usually  do  well  on  this  kind  of  soiL 

Strong  loams^  hj  which  we  mean  a  kMun  with  only  just  a 
sufficient  portion  of  sand  to  make  it  easily  worked,  are  on  the 
whole  by  fer  the  best  for  fruit  nrdens  in  this  country.  A  strontr 
loem  is  usually  a  deep  soil,  and  afforda  during  the  whole  heat  ol 
summer,  a  prefer  supply  of  nunsture  and  nourishment  to  the 
roots  of  trees.  JBWit  trees  do  not  come  into  a  bearing  state  so 
soon  in  a  strong  aa  in  a  sandy  loam,  because  tike  growth  of 
wood  is  more  vigorous,  and  fruit  buds  are  not  so  soon  formed ; 
but  they  bear  la^r  crops,  are  much  less  liable  to  many  diseases, 
and  their  lon^vity  is  much  greater.  The  laivest  and  most 
productive  ordiards  of  the  «pple  and  pear  in  this  country  are 
upon  soils  of  this  kind. 

Clayey  Icame  are,  when  well  drained,  and  when  the  clay  ia 
not  in  excess,  good  fruit  soils — ^ihey  are  usually  strong  and  deep 
soila  though  nwier  heavy  and  difficult  to  work.  Trees  that  will 
flourish  on  these  soils,  such  as  the  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum, 
and  Apricot,  usually  are  very  free  from  disease,  or  insects,  and 
bear  large  crops.  In  a  moist  climate,  like  that  of  England, 
fruit  trees  on  a  clayey  loam  would  die  of  canker,  brought  on  b^ 
the  excessive  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  s(m1,  but  such  is 

^  As  an  instanoe  in  point,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  highly  eaWvated 
gardens  in  the  vicfaiity  of  Boston  was  showing  us,  in  despair,  some  trees 
of  the  Seckel  pear  upon  which  he  oonld  no  longer  get  good  crops,  or  feir 
fruit,  and  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  sort  The  next  day  we  saw  in 
a  neighbouring  ga^en  beautiful  crops  of  this  pear  growing  with  the  leoAt 
poflsil^  care.  The  garden  !n  the  first  case  was  a  light  sandy  loam;  in 
the  seoond,  a  strong  loam. 
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of  tree  having  already  been  exhausted  by  a  previous  growth| 
and  the  soil  ^ng  half  filled  with  old  and  decayed  roots  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  young  tree. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TBS   POSITIOK   OF  FRUIT   TREES.      SOIL   AND   ASPECT. 

In  our  favourable  climate  many  fruit  trees  will  thrive  and 
produce  some  fruit  in  almost  any  soil,  except  dry  sand,  or  wet 
swamps.  But  there  is  much  to  be  piined  in  all  climates  by  a 
ludicious  selection  of  soil,  when  this  is  in  our  power,  or  by  that 
improvement  which  may  generally  be  effected  in  inferior  soils, 
where  we  are  necessarily  limited  to  such.  As  we  shall,  in 
treating  the  culture  of  each  genus  of  fruit,  state  more  in  detail 
the  soib  especially  adapted  to  its  growth,  our  remarks  here  will 
be  confined  to  the  subject  of  soils  generally,  for  the  orchard  and 
fruit  garden. 

The  soils  usually  selected  for  making  plantations  of  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  into  light  sandy  loams,  gravelly  loams, 
strong  loams,  and  clayey  loams ;  the  first  having  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sand,  and  the  last  a  large  proportion  of  clay. 

The  soil  most  inviting  to  the  eye  is  a  liffkt  sar^y  loam^  and, 
as  it  is  also  a  very  common  soil,  more  than  half  the  frnit  gardeiis 
in  the  country  are  composed  of  this  mould.  The  easy  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked,  owing  to  its  loose  and  very  friaUe  nature, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  its  warmth,  crops  of  all  kinds 
come  into  bearing,  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  witn  almost  uni- 
versal favour.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  pretty  careful  observa- 
tion, for  several  years,  has  convinced  us  that  a  light  sandy  soil 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  soil  for  fruit  trees.  Under  the  bright 
skies  of  July  and  August,  a  fruit  tree  requires  a  soil  which  will 
retain  and  afford  a  moderate  and  continued  supply  of  moisture, 
and  here  the  sandy  soil  £|ils.  In  consequence  ot  tnis  the  vigour 
of  the  tree  is  checked,  and  it  becomes  feeble  in  its  growth,  aud 
is  comparatively  short-lived,  or  unproductive.  As  a  tree  in  a 
fi^eble  state  is  always  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  those 
on  a  sandy  soil  are  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  numerous  maladies.* 
The  open  loose  texture  of  a  sandy  soil,  joined  to  its  warmth, 
affords  an  easy  passage,  and  an  excellent  habitation  for  all  in- 
sects that  pass  part  of  their  lives  in  the  ground,  preparatory  to 

♦  This  remark  applies  to  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  this  country. 
Korth  of  the  48^  a  lighi  sandy  soil  is  perhaps  preferable  as  wanner  and 
earlier. 
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risiiig  out  of  it  to  attack  the  fruit,  foliage^  or  bmadMa  nf  tka 
troe. 

Sach  an  some  of  the  diaadyaiitagea  of  a  lidii  lamfy  aeil; 
and,  in  thoroa^ly  ezaminiDg  manj  of  the  frait  gardeaa  of 
the  middle  states  the  last  few  seaaous,  we  could  not  £ul  to  be 
stnick  with  the  &ct  that  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  where  a  varietf 
of  fruit  was  nnasaall j  liable  to  disease^  to  Uight^  or  to  the  attacks 
of  certain  fruit-deBtroying  inseetsi  aa  the  eorcolio^  the  trees 
themselyes  were  on  sandy  soils;  while  on  the  othtf  hand,  and 
freqaentlj  in  the  same  ne^hbonrhood,  the  same  sorts  were  glow- 
ing loxoriantly  and  bearing  abondant  crops,  where  the  soil  was  n 
rather  strong  loam.*  For  a  few  years,  the  arowtii  and  prodno- 
tiveness  of  the  trees  upon  sandy  soil,  is  all  that  can  be  oesired; 
bat  the  trees  are  shorter  lived  and  so^Mier  fell  into  decay 
thnn  where  the  soil  is  stronger.  If  there  is  any  exception  to 
this  rule,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  and  judging  feom 
the  superiour  flavoar  of  this  fruit  on  stronger  soii^  we  are 
inclinea  to  doubt  the  vaiae  <^  the  esception  OTen  hers. 

Qravelly  hamu  are  frequently  much  better  adapted  fer  or> 
chards  than  sandy,  especially  where  the  loam  is  of  a  strong 
quality,  and  the  gravel  is  not  in  excess;  and  the  hardier  fruits 
usually  do  well  on  this  kind  of  soiL 

Strong  loams^  hj  which  we  mean  a  k>«n  with  only  just  a 
snfficient  portion  of  sand  to  make  it  easily  worked,  are  on  the 
whole  by  fer  the  best  for  fruit  gardens  in  this  country.  A  strong 
loam  is  usually  a  deep  soil,  and  affords  during  the  whole  heat  cl 
summer,  a  prcqper  supply  of  moisture  and  nourishment  to  the 
rooti  oi  trees.  Fhiit  trees  do  not  come  into  a  bearing  state  so 
soon  in  a  strong  as  in  a  sandy  loam,  because  tike  growdi  of 
wood  is  more  vigorous,  and  fruit  buds  are  not  so  soon  formed ; 
but  they  bear  la^r  crops,  are  much  less  liable  to  many  diseases, 
and  their  longevity  is  much  greater.  The  laivest  and  most 
productive  ordiards  of  the  apple  and  pear  in  this  coontry  are 
upon  soils  of  this  kind. 

Clayey  loama  are,  when  well  drained,  and  when  the  clay  is 
not  in  excess,  good  fruit  soils — ^Uiey  are  usually  stroi^  and  deep 
soils  though  nwier  heavy  and  difficult  to  wo^  Trees  that  will 
flourish  ou  these  soils,  such  as  the  Apple,  Pear,  Cheiry,  Plum, 
and  Apricot,  usually  are  veiy  free  from  disease,  or  insects,  and 
bear  large  crops.  In  a  moist  climate,  like  that  of  England, 
fruit  trees  on  a  clayey  loam  would  die  of  canker,  brought  on  bj 
the  excessive  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  s(m1,  but  such  is 

^  As  an  infltanoe  in  pointy  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  highly  caktvated 
gardens  in  the  vicfaiitjr  of  Boston  was  showing  ns,  in  de^Mir,  sone  trees 
of  the  Seckel  pear  upon  whieh  he  ooukl  no  longer  get  good  crops,  or  feir 
froity  and  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  sort  The  next  day  we  saw  in 
a  neigbboorlng  garden  beautiful  crops  of  this  pear  growing  with  the  least 
possible  care.  The  garden  in  the  first  case  was  a  light  sandy  loam;  in 
Che  second,  a  strong  loaot 
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of  tree  having  already  been  exhatwted  by  a  previous  growth, 
and  the  soil  Ming  half  fiUed  with  old  and  decayed  roots  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  yonng  tree. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TBS   POSITIOK   OF  FRUIT  TRESS.      SOIL  AND   ASPECT. 

In  our  favourable  climate  many  fruit  trees  will  thrive  and 
produce  some  fruit  in  almost  any  soil,  except  dry  sand,  or  wet 
swamps.  But  there  is  much  to  be  gained  in  all  climates  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  soil,  when  this  is  in  our  power,  or  by  tnat 
improvement  which  may  generally  be  effcbted  in  inferior  soils, 
where  we  are  necessarily  limited  to  such.  As  we  shall,  in 
treating  the  culture  of  each  genus  of  fruit,  state  more  in  detail 
the  soik  especially  adapted  to  its  growth,  our  remarks  here  will 
be  confined  to  the  subject  of  soils  generally,  for  the  orchard  and 
fruit  garden. 

The  soils  usually  selected  for  making  plantations  of  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  into  light  sandy  loams,  gravelly  loams, 
strong  loams,  and  clayey  loams ;  the  first  having  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sand,  and  the  last  a  large  proportion  of  clay. 

The  soil  most  inviting  to  the  eye  is  a  light  sandy  loaaij  and, 
as  it  is  also  a  very  common  soil,  more  than  half  the  frnit  gardetis 
in  the  country  arc  composed  of  this  mould.  The  easy  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked,  owing  to  its  loose  and  very  friable  nature, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  its  warmth,  crops  of  all  kinds 
come  into  bearing,  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  with  almost  uni- 
versal favour.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  pretty  careful  observa- 
tion, for  several  years,  has  convinced  us  that  a  hght  sandy  soil 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  soil  for  fruit  trees.  Under  the  bright 
skies  of  July  and  August,  a  fruit  tree  requires  a  soil  which  will 
retain  and  afford  a  moderate  and  continued  supply  of  moisture, 
and  here  the  sandy  soil  fails.  In  consequence  oi  tnis  the  vigour 
of  the  tree  is  checked,  and  it  becomes  feeble  in  its  growth,  and 
is  comparatively  short-lived,  or  unproductive.  As  a  tree  in  a 
feeble  state  is  always  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  those 
on  a  sandy  soil  are  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  numerous  maladies.* 
The  open  loose  texture  of  a  sandy  soil,  joined  to  its  warmth, 
affords  an  easy  passage,  and  an  excellent  habitation  for  all  in- 
sects that  pass  part  of  their  lives  in  the  ground,  preparatory  to 

♦  This  remark  applies  to  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  this  country. 
Korth  of  the  48"  a  light  aandy  soil  is  perhaps  preferable  as  warmer  and 
earlier. 
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risiiig  out  of  it  to  attack  the  fruit,  Miage,  or  hmaakea  of  &• 
troe. 

Such  an  some  of  the  diaadTaiitagea  of  a  Ikht  aaady  aeil; 
and,  in  thoioi^hly  ezaminiiig  manj  of  the  frait  gardoM  of 
the  middle  states  the  last  few  seasons,  we  could  not  £ul  to  be 
stnick  with  the  &ct  that  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  where  a  varietf 
of  fruit  was  nniisaaUy  liable  to  disease^  to  blifj^t^  or  to  the  attacks 
of  certain  fruit-destroying  insectsi  aa  the  eorcolio^  the  trees 
themselyes  were  on  sandj  soils;  while  on  the  othtf  hand,  and 
frequently  in  the  same  ne^hbooxhood,  the  same  sorts  were  glow- 
ing Inxariantly  and  bearing  abundant  crops,  where  the  soil  was  a 
rathtf  strong  loam.*  For  a  few  yean,  the  flrowih  and  prodnc* 
tiyeness  of  the  trees  nnon  sandy  soil,  is  all  that  can  be  oesired; 
bat  the  trees  are  shorter  lired  and  socmer  fell  into  decay 
thnn  where  the  soil  is  stronger.  If  there  is  any  exception  to 
this  rule,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  and  judging  from 
the  superiour  flavour  of  this  fruit  on  atronger  soil^  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt  the  ralue  of  the  esoeption  even  hers. 

OraveUy  loams  are  fre<inently  much  better  adapted  fer  or- 
chards than  sandy,  especially  where  the  loam  is  of  a  strong 
quality,  and  the  gravel  is  not  in  excess;  and  the  htfdior  fruit* 
usually  do  well  on  this  kind  of  soil 

Strang  laams^  hj  which  we  mean  a  kMun  with  only  just  a 
sufficient  portion  of  sand  to  make  it  easily  worked,  are  on  the 
whaie  by  fer  the  best  for  fruit  gardens  in  this  country.  A  strong 
loom  is  usually  a  deep  soil,  and  affords  during  the  whole  heat  of 
summer,  a  prcqper  supply  of  moisture  and  nourishment  to  the 
roots  o{  trees.  Fhiit  trees  do  not  come  into  a  bearing  state  so 
soon  in  a  strong  as  in  a  sandy  loam,  because  the  growth  of 
wood  is  more  vigon>us,  and  fruit  buds  are  not  so  soon  formed ; 
but  they  bear  la^r  crops,  are  much  leas  liable  to  many  diseases, 
and  their  longevity  is  much  greater.  The  largest  and  most 
productive  ordiards  of  the  i^le  and  pear  in  this  country  are 
upon  soils  of  this  kind. 

Clayey  loams  are,  when  well  drained,  and  when  the  clay  ia 
not  in  excess,  good  fruit  soils— they  are  usually  stroi^  and  deep 
soils  thou^  rather  heavy  and  difficult  to  work.  Trees  that  will 
flourish  on  these  soils,  such  as  the  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum, 
and  Apricot,  usually  are  very  free  from  disease,  or  insects,  and 
bear  large  crops.  In  a  moist  <dimate,  like  that  of  England, 
fruit  trees  on  a  clayey  loam  would  die  of  canker,  brought  on  by 
the  excessive  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  soil,  but  such  is 

^  As  an  Inntanoe  in  point,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  Ughly  cnlkivsted 
gardflos  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  was  showing  us,  in  dee^Mir,  Bome  trees 
of  the  Seekel  pear  upon  which  he  oonld  no  longer  get  good  crops,  or  fiur 
fruit,  and  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  sort  The  next  day  we  saw  in 
a  neighbonriJig  ganlen  boautiful  crops  of  this  pear  growing  with  the  least 
poeaible  care.  The  garden  hi  the  &nX  case  was  a  light  sandy  loam;  in 
Che  second,  a  strong  loaot 
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not  the  case  under  the  high  and  warm  temperatnre  of  onr  som 
mers.  The  finest^  largest,  and  meet  prodnctive  Plums  and  Pean 
within  our  knowledge^  grow  in  sites  on  the  North  river,  when 
the  soil  is  a  stiff  clayey  loam,  almost  approaching  a  clay. 
Those  fruits  lliat  on  light  sandy  soils  are  almost  worthleas  from 
their  liability  to  disease,  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  are  here 
surprifiintfly  luxuriant  and  fruitful. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remark,  that  some  varieties  of  fruit, 
perhaps  ftom  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  succeed  better 
on  sandy  soils  than  any  other ;  thus  the  Newtown  pippin  will 
only  arrive  at  perfection  in  a  strong  loam,  while  the  Yellow  Bell- 
flower  is  finer  when  grown  on  a  sandy  soil.  But  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  all  rules,  and  what  we  have  already  stated,  as  to  the 
relative  quality  of  soils,  will  apply  pretty  generally  to  the  whole 
of  this  country  south  of  the  Mohawk  river ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  caloareous  soils,  of  whatever  texture,  are  better  than  soOs 
of  the  same  quality  where  no  limestone  is  present 

Trenching  is  the  most  complete  method  of  improving  a  soil 
too  sandy,  when  the  subsoil  below  is  of  a  loamy  or  clayey  na- 
ture. Deep  subsoil  ploughing,  by  bringing  up  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  stratum  below,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  When 
the  subsoil  of  a  sandy  soil  is  sand  or  gravel,  the  surface  can  only 
be  improved  by  top  dressings,  or  the  application  of  manures. 
Top-dressing  with  clay  is  the  most  simple  means  of  changing  the 
nature  of  such  a  soil,  and  it  is  surprising  how  moderate  a  quan- 
tity of  day  will  give  a  closer  texture  to  light  sandy  soils.  In 
manuring  such  soils,  we  may  greatly  improve  their  nature  as 
well  as  condition,  by  using  composts  of  peat  or  bog  earth,  swamp 
muck,  or  river  mud,  instead  of  common  barn-yard  or  stable 
manure.  The  foimer  are  not  only  more  permanent  and  better 
as  manures  for  fruit  trees,  but  they  gradually  consolidate  and 
improve  the  whole  texture  of  the  soil. 

Indeed  no  fruit  garden,  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  deep 
and  rich,  is  in  perfect  condition  for  planting  trees,  nnless  the 
soil  has  been  well  trenched  two  spades  in  depth.  This  creates 
a  matrix  for  the  roots,  so  deep  and  permanent,  that  they  retain 
their  vigour  and  luxuriance  through  the  droughts  of  summer, 
and  continue  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  health  and  produc- 
tiveness. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  precise  rules  as  to  aapeet.  We  have 
seen  fine  firuit  gardens  here  in  all  aspects.  Perhaps  the  very 
best  aspect,  on  the  whole,  is  a  gentle  slope  to  the  southwest,  be- 
cause in  such  positions  the  trees,  when  in  blossom,  are  somewhat 
protected  from  the  bad  effects  of  a  morning  sun  after  spring 
nrosts.  But,  to  remedy  this  more  perfectly,  it  is  sometimes  the 
practice  to  plant  on  the  north  sides  of  hills,  and  this  is  an  effec- 
tual way  where  early  frosts  arc  fatal,  and  where  the  season  is 
long  and  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  any  exposure.     A 
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fine  south  slope,  is,  aoutb  of  New  York,  frequontlj  found  too 
warm  for  many  fruit  trees,  iu  soils  that  are  lignt  and  dry. 

Deep  vallies,  with  small  streams  of  water,  are  the  wont  situ- 
ations for  fruit  trees,  as  the  cold  air  settles  down  in  these  vallies 
in  a  calm  frosty  night,  and  buds  and  blossoms  are  very  frequentlj 
destroyed.  We  Know  a  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  this  kind  in 
Connecticut  where  the  Cherry  will  scarcely  grow,  and  a  crop  of 
the  Apple,  or  the  Pear,  is  not  obtained  once  in  ten  years ;  wnile 
the  ac^acent  hill  tops  and  high  country,  a  couple  or  three  miles 
distant,  yield  abundant  crops  annually.  On  the  other  hand  the 
borders  of  large  rivers,  as  the  Hudson,  or  of  some  of  our  large 
inland  lakes,  are  the  most  Dsivourable  situations  for  fruit  trees,  aa 
the  climate  is  rendered  milder  by  large  bodies  of  water.  In  the 
garden  where  we  write,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  Hudson,  we 
have  frequently  seen  ice  formed  during  the  niffht,  of  the  thick* 
ness  of  a  dollar,  when  the  blossoms  of  the  Apricot  were  fully 
f^xpanded,  without  doing  the  least  hann  to  tbat  tender  fruit 
This  is  owing  to  the  slight  fog  rising  from  the  river  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  softening  the  rays  of  the  suo,  and  dissolving  gpradually 
the  frost,  prevents  the  injurious  effects  of  sadden  thawing.  At 
the  same  time,  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  shores,  this  fruit  will 
often  be  quite  destroyed.  In  short,  the  season  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  Hudson,  may,  from  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  river, 
be  said  to  be  a  month  longer — a  fortnight  earlier  in  spring,  and 
later  in  autumn,  than  in  we  same  latitude  a  few  miles  distant ; 
and  crops  of  the  more  tender  fruits  are,  therefore,  much  more 
certain  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  or  lakes,  than  in  inland  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  climate. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

gekshal  rsmarks  ok  ikskcts* 


Thb  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees  are  numerous,  and  to 
combat  them  successfully  roquircs  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
their  character  and  habits,  while  considering  the  culture  of 
each  class  of  fruit  in  the  succeeding  pages,  we  shall  point  out 
the  habits,  and  suggest  means  of  destroying  the  most  important 
of  these  insects ;  but  in  the  meantime,  we  wish  to  call  attention 
to  some  general  practical  hints  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  fruit  grower  the  importance  of  watching  carefully, 
and  making  an  early  attack,  upon  every  species  of  insect  It 
is  only  necessary  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  astonishing  rapid- 
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\tj  with  which  many  kinds  of  insects  increase,  if  allowed  to 
get  well  established  in  a  garden,  to  become  fully  aware  of  this, 
llic  common  caterpillars  are  the  young  of  moths  or  butterflieS| 
and  that  careful  observer  of  the  habits  of  insects,  Dr.  Harris, 
says  as  each  female  lays  from  two  to  five  hundred  egsa,  a  thou 
sand  moths  or  bntteriSies  will,  on  the  average,  produce  three 
hundred  diousand  caterpillars ;  if  one  half  this  number,  when 
arrived  at  maturity,  are  females,  they  will  give  forty-five  millions 
of  caterpillars  in  the  second,  and  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  in  the  third  generation.*  To  take  another 
example  the  aphides^  or  plant  lice,  which  are  freauently  seen  in 
great  numbers  on  the  tender  shoots  of  fruit  trees  have  an  almost 
incredibly  prolific  power  of  increase, — ^the  investigations  of 
Reaumur  having  shown  that  one  individual,  in  five  generations, 
may  become  the  progenitor  of  nearly  six  thousand  millions  of 
descendants.  With  such  surpri^ng  powers  of  propagation, 
were  it  not  for  the  havoc  caused  among  insects  by  various  species 
preying  upon  each  other,  by  birds,  and  other  animals,  and  espe- 
cially by  unfavourable  seasons,  vegetation  would  soon  be  entirely 
destroyed  by  them.  As  it  is,  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  care- 
less and  slovenly  cultivators  are  often  overrun  by  them,  and 
many  of  the  finest  crops  suffer  great  injury,  or  total  loss,  from  the 
want  of  a  little  timely  care. 
sC  In  all  well  managed  plantations  of  fruit,  at  the  first  appear- 
'  ance  of  any  injurious  insect,  it  will  be  immediately  seized  upon 
and  destroyed.  A  few  moments  in  the  first  stage  of  insect  life — 
at  the  first  birth  of  the  new  colony — will  do  more  to  rid  us  for 
the  season,  of  that  species,  than  whole  days  of  toil  after  the  mat- 
ter has  been  so  long  neglected  that  the  enemy  has  become  well 
established.  We  know  how  reluctant  a]]^ut  the  experienced 
groweivare  to  set  about  eradicating  what  at  first  seems  a  thing 
of  such  trifling  consequence.  But  such  persons  should  consider 
that  whether  it  is  done  at  first,  or  a  fortnight  after,  is  frequently 
the  difference  between  ten  and  ten  thousand.  A  veiy  little  time, 
regularly  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  noxious  insects,  will  keep 
a  large  place  <]^uite  free  from  them.  vWe  know  a  very  large 
garden,  filled  with  trees,  and  always  remarkably  free  from  insect 
ravages,  which,  while  those  even  in  its  vicinity  suffer  greatly,  is 
thus  preserved,  by  half  an  hour's  examination  of  the  whole  pre- 
mises two  days  in  the  week  during  the  ffrowing  season.  This 
is  made  early  in  the  morning,  the  best  time  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  insects  are  quiet  while  the  dew  is  yet  upon  the  leaves,  and 
whole  races,  yet  only  partially  developed,  may  be  swept  off  in  a 
single  moment.  In  default  of  other  more  rapid  expedients,  the 
old  mode  of  hand-picking^  and  crushing  or  burning,  is  the  safest 
and  surest  that  can  be  adopted. 

*  For  much  valuable  mformatiou  on  the  habits  of  inaects  injarioos  to 
vegetation,  sec  the  Trcatiso  on  the  Inaects  of  Maasachusetta,  by  br.  T.  W 
Harris,  Cambridge. 
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For  practical  porposes,  the  ntunerooa  inaects  infertiog  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  into  four  classes ;  Ist,  those  which  for  a 
timeharboorinthegroundandmay  be  attacked  in  the  soil;  2d, 
winged  and  other  species,  which  maj  be  attacked  among  the 
branches;  Sd,  aphides,  or  plant  lice  which  infest  the  joui^ 
shootB ;  4th,  mooks,  and  all  night-flying  insects. 

Jnsect9j  the  larvmcr  ffrubt  of  which  harbour  in  ih€  grounddnnaig 
a  certain  season,  as  the  cnrculio  or  plum-weeTil,  an  all  more  or 
less  atfected  by  the  application  of  common  salt  as  a  top  dress- 
ing. On  a  larger  scale — ^in  farm  crops — the  ravsees  of  the 
eat-worm  are  frequently  prevented  by  sowing  three  Doahels  of 
salt  to  the  acre,  and  we  have  seen  it  applied  to  aU  Unds  of  fruit 
groonds  witii  equal  success.  Salt  seems  to  be  strongly  disagree- 
able to  nearly  aU  this  dau  of  insects,  and  the  grubs  perish, 
where  even  a  small  auantity  has  for  two  or  three  seasons  been 
applied  to  the  soil.  In  a  neighbourhood  where  the  peach  worm 
usually  destroys  half  the  peadi  trees,  and  where  wh<rfe  crops  of 
the  plum  are  equally  a  victim  to  the  plum-weevil,  we  have  seen 
the  former  preserved  in  the  healthiest  condition  by  an  annual 
application  of  a  small  handful  of  coarse  salt  about  the  collar  of 
the  tree  at  Ihe  sur&ce  of  the  ground ;  and  the  latter,  made  to 
hold  abundant  crops,  by  a  top  dressing  lulled  every  sprint  of 
packing  salt,  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  to  the  sur&ce  occupied  by 
the  roots  of  every  ftdl  grown  tree. 

Salt,  being  a  powerful  agent,  must  be  applied  for  this  purpose 
with  caution  and  jud^ent.  In  small  quantities  it  promotes 
the  verdure  and  luxuriance  or  fruit  trees,  while  if  implied  ^^tj 
frequently,  or  too  plentifully,  it  will  certainly  cause  the 
death  of  any  tree.  Two  or  three  yesn  top-dressing  in  moderate 
quantity  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  to  drive  away  these  in- 
sects, and  then  the  ]4>plication  need  only  be  repeated  once  in  two 
or  three  seasons.  Any  coarse,  refuse  salt  wul  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  packing  salt  is  preferable  to  that  of  finer  quality,  as  it 
dissolves  slowly  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  winded  tUUe^  most  small  insects  may  either  be  driven 
away  by  powerful  odours,  or  killed  by  strong  decoctions  of  to- 
bacco, or  a*  wash  of  diluted  whale-oil  or  other  strong  soap.  At- 
tention has  but  recently  been  called  to  the  repugnance  of  aU  in- 
sects to  stroujg^  odours,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  before 
a  long  time,  it  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  attacks  of  most  insects  by  means  of  strong  smelling 
liquids  or  odorous  substances.  The  moths  that  attack  furs,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  driven  away  by  pepper-corns  or  tobacco, 
and  should  future  experiments  prove  that  at  certain  seasons, 
when  our  trees  are  roost  likely  to  oe  attacked  by  insects,  we  may 
expel  them  by  hanging  bottles  or  rags  filled  with  strong  smelling 
liquids  in  our  trees,  it  will  certainly  be  a  very  simple  and  easy 
way  of  ridding  ourselves  of  them.    The  brown  scale,  a  trouble* 
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some  enemj  of  the  orange  tree,  it  iff  stated  in  the  Oardener^t 
Chronicle^  has  been  destroyed  by  hanging  plants  of  the  common 
chamomile  among  its  branches.  Tlie  odour  of  the  coal  tar  of 
gas  works  is  exceedingly  offensive  to  some  insects  injunous 
to  fruits,  and  it  has  been  found  to  drive  away  the  wire  worm, 
and  other  grubs  that  attack  the  roots  of  plants.  The  vapour  of 
oil  of  turpentine  is  Mai  to  wasps,  and  tliat  of  tobacco  snioke  to 
the  green  fly.  Little  as  yet  is  certainly  known  respecting  the 
exact  power  of  the  various  smells  in  deterring  insects  fioui  at- 
tacking trees.  What  we  do  know,  however,  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  much  may  be  hoped  from  experiments  made  with  a 
variety  of  powerful  smelling  substances. 

Tobacco  water  J  and  diluted  whale  oil  soap,  are  the  two  most 
efficient  remedies  for  all  the  small  insects  which  feed  upon  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves  of  plants.  Tobacco  water  is  made  by 
boiling  tobacco  leaves,  or  the  refuse  stems  and  stalks  of  the  to- 
bacco shops.  A  large  pot  is  crowded  full  of  them,  and  then 
filled  up  with  water,  which  is  boiled  till  a  strong  decoction  is 
made.  Thia  is  applied  to  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  with  a 
syringe,  or,  wjien  tie  trees  are  growing  in  nursery  rows,  with  a 
common  white-wash  brush ;  dipping  tne  latter  in  the  liquid  and 
shakingit  sharply  over  the  extremities  or  the  infested  part  of  each 
tree.  Tliis,  or  the  whale  oil  soap-suds,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  will 
kill  every  species  of  plant  lice,  and  nearly  all  other  small  insects 
to  which  young  trees  are  subject. 

The  wash  of  whale  oil  soap  is  made  by  mixing  two  pounds  of 
this  soap,  which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  strongest  kinds,  with 
fifteen  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  is  applied  to  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants  with  a  syringe,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
mode,  and  there  are  few  of  the  smaller  insects  that  are  not  de- 
stroyed or  driven  away  by  it  The  merit  of  this  mixture  be- 
longs to  Mr.  David  Haggerston,  of  Boston,  who  first  applied  it 
with  great  success  to  the  roses  lug,  and  received  the  premium  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  its  discovery.  Wlien 
this  soap  cannot  be  obtained,  a. good  substitute  may  bo  made  by 
turning  into  soap  the  lees  of  common  oil  casks,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  potash  and  water  in  the  usual  way. 

Moths  and  other  insects  which  fiy  at  night  arc  destroyed  in 
large  numbers  by  the  following  mode,  first  discovered  by  Victor 
Adouin,  of  France.  A  fiat  saucer  or  vessel  is  set  on  the  ground 
in  which  is  placed  a  light,  partially  covered  with  a  common  bell 
glass  besmeared  with  oil.  All  the  small  moths  are  directly  at- 
tracted by  the  light,  fly  towards  it,  and,  in  their  attempts  to  get 
at  the  light,  arc  either  caught  bj  the  glutinous  sides  of  the  bell 
glass,  or  fall  into  the  basin  of  oil  beneath,  and  in  either  case 
soon  perish.  M.  Adouin  applied  this  to  the  destruction  of  the 
pf/ralis,  a  moth  that  is  very  troublesome  in  the  French  vine- 
yards ;  with  two  hundred  of  these  lights  in  a  vineyard  of  four 
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ftcrea,  and  in  a  single  night,  30,000  moths  were  killed  and  found 
dead  on  or  abont  tne  veisela.  By  continuing  his  process  throagh 
the  season,  it  was  estimated  that  he  had  destroyed  female  moths 
sufficient  to  have  produced  a  proeeny  of  orer  a  million  of  cater- 
pillars. In  our  orchards,  myriad  of  insects  may  be  destroyed 
by  lighting  small  bonfires  ci  shaTings,  or  any  reAise  brush;  and 
in  dirtriets  where  the  i^ples  are  much  worm-eaten,  if  repeated 
two  or  three  nights  at  the  proper  season,  this  is  a  Teiy  emcient 
and  cheap  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  moth  which  causes  so  much 
mischiel  Dr.  Hams,  knowing  how  important  it  is  to  destroy 
the  caterpillar  in  the  moth  state,  has  recommended  flambeaux, 
made  of  tow  wound  round  a  stake  and  dipped  in  tar,  to  be 
stuck  in  the  frait  garden  at  night  and  lighted.  Thousands  of 
moths  will  find  a  speedy  death,  even  in  the  short  time  which 
these  flambeaux  are  ourning.  The  melon-bug  may  be  extirpated 
by  myriads,  in  the  same  way, 

A  simple  and  most  effectual  mode  of  ridding  the  fruit  garden 
of  insects  of  every  description,  which  we  recommend  as  a  gene- 
ral extirpator,  suited  to  all  situations,  is  the  followinff.  Take  a 
number  of  common  bottles,  the  wider  mouthed  the  netter,  and 
fSH  them  about  half  full  of  a  mixture  of  water,  molasses,  and 
vinegar.  Suspend  these  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  garden.  In  a  fortnight  they  will  be  found 
full  of  dead  insects,  of  every  description  not  too  large  to  enter  the 
bottles — ^wasps,  flies,  beetles,  slnffs,  grubs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
others.  The  bottles  must  now  be  emptied,  and  the  liquid  re- 
newed. A  zealous  amateur  of  our  acquaintance,  caught  last 
season  in  this  way,  more  than  three  bushels  of  insects  of  various 
kinds ;  and  what  is  more  satisfactory,  preserved  his  garden  al- 
most entirely  against  their  attacks  in  any  shape. 

71u  assistance  of  birds  in  destroying  insects  should  be  duly 
estimated  by  the  fruit-grower.  The  quantity  of  eggs  and  in- 
sects in  various  states,  devoured  annually  by  birds,  when  they 
are  encouraged  in  gardens,  is  truly  surprising.  It  is  true  that 
one  or  two  species  of  these,  as  the  ring-tail,  annoy  us  by  prey- 
ing upon  the  earlier  cherries,  but  even  taking  this  into  account, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  can  much  better  spare  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  a  few  fruits,  than  dispense  with  the  good  ser- 
vices of  birds  in  ridding  us  of  an  excess  of  insects. 

The  most  serviceable  birds  are  the  common  sparrows,  the 
wren,  the  red-breast,  and,  in  short,  most  of  the  birds  of  this  class. 
All  these  birds  should  be  encouraged  to  build  nests  and  inhabit 
the  fruit  garden,  and  this  may  most  effectually  be  done  by  not 
allowing  a  gun  to  be  fired  witiiin  its  boundaries.  The  introduc- 
tion of  hedges  or  Hve  fences,  ^eatly  promotes  the  domestication 
of  birds,  as  tney  afford  an  admirable  shelter  for  their  nests.  Our 
own  gardens  are  usually  much  more  free  from  insects  than  those 
a  mile  or  two  distant,  and  we  attribute  l^is  in  part  to  our  practice 
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of  encouraging  birdB,  and  to  the  thom  and  arbor  yit»  hedge! 
^rowing  here,  and  which  are  greatly  resorted  to  by  those  of  the 
fathered  tribe  which  arc  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  insect  race. 
Among  animals,  the  toad  and  the  bat  are  great  insect  destroy- 
ers. The  common  bat  Htcs  almost  entindy  upon  them,  and 
in  its  evening  3a]lies  deronis  a  great  number  of  moths,  beetles, 
weevilsi  etc ;  and  the  toad  qoieUy  makes  away  with  numberless 
smaller  insects. 


CHAPTER  VnL 
TBDE  APPLE. 


Fyrtu  MaUu^  L,   JRosaceoB^  of  botanists. 

JhmmkTf  of  the  Aendi;  Apf^Sbofum^  Oennan;  ApfA,  Datoh;  Msbpmnoit 

Italisn;  and  Mmmaina^  ^woirii. 

Tax  Apple  is  the  worldnrenowned  fruit  of  temperate  dimates. 
From  the  most  remote  periods  it  has  been  the  subject  of  praise 
among  writers  and  poets,  and  the  old  mythologies  all  endow  its 
jGroit  with  wonderful  virtues.  The  allegoricid  tree  of  know- 
ledge bore  apples,  and  the  celebrated  golden  fruit  of  the  or- 
duods  of  Hesperus,  guarded  by  the  sleepless  dragon  which  it 
was  one  of  the  triimiphs  of  Hercules  to  slay,  were  also  apples, 
according  to  the  old  l^nds.  Among  the  heathen  gods  of  the 
north,  there  were  apples  fabled  to  possess  the  power  of  confer- 
ring immortality,  which  were  carefully  watched  over  by  the 
goddess  Idtma,  and  kept  for  the  especial  dessert  of  the  ^ods  who 
nit  themaelveB  growing  old !  As  the  mistletoe  flprew  diiefly  on 
the  a]^le  and  the  oak,  the  former  tree  was  lo<3:ed  upon  with 
great  respect  and  reverence  by  the  ancient  Druids  of  Britain, 
and  even  to  this  day,  in.some  parts  of  England,  the  antique  cus- 
tom of  saluting  the  apple  trees  in  the  or<£aTds,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  good  crop  the  next  year,  still  lingers  among  tho 
farmers  of  portions  of  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire.  This 
old  ceremony  consists  of  saluting  the  tree  with  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  a  wassail  bowl  of  cider,  with  a  toast  in  it,  by  pouring 
a  little  of  the  cider  about  the  roots,  and  even  hanging  a  bit  of  the 
toast  on  the  branches  of  the  most  barren,  the  fanner  and  his 
men  dancing  in  a  circle  round  the  tree,  and  singing  rude  song^ 
like  the  following: 

**  Here's  to  thee,  old  apple  tree^. 
Whence  thou  mayst  bad,  and  whence  thoa  majst  blow ; 
And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow, 
HatsAillI  caps  full— 
Bushels  and  sacksAilll 
Huzza  I" 
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Hie  ftpecies  of  crab  from  yfhkh  all  oar  sorts  of  Applos  hare 
originated,  is  wild  in  most  parts  of  £arope.  There  are  indeed 
two  or  three  kinds  of  wild  crab  belonging  to  this  conntiy ;  as  the 
Pyrus  coronariOf  or  sweet  scented  crab,  with  fruit  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  pt>ws  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
wild  crab  of  Oregon,  P.rivularuf^  bearing  a  reddish  jeilow  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  which  the  Chenook  Indians  use  as  an 
article  of  food ;  yet  none  of  our  cultivated  varieties  of  apple  have 
been  raised  from  these  native  crabs,  but  from  seeds  of  the  species 
brought  here  by  the  colonists  frx>m  Europe. 

The  Apple  tree  is^  however,  most  perfectly  naturalised  in 
America,  and  in  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  United 
States  succeeds  as  well,  or,  as  we  believe,  better  than  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  most  celebrated  apples  of  Germany  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  are  not  superiour  to  many  of  the  varieties  ori- 
ginated here,  and  the  American  or  Newtown  Pippin  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  apple  in  the  world. 
No  better  proof  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  climate 
to  this  tree  can  be  desired,  than  the  seemingly  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  such  varieties  as  this,  the  Baldwin,  tne  Spitzenburg, 
or  the  Swaar — all  fruits  of  delicious  flavour  and  great  beauty 
of  appearance. 

The  Apple  is  usually  a  very  hardy  and  rather  slow  growing 
ft^t  tree,  with  a  low  spreading,  rather  irregular  head,  and  bears 
an  abundance  of  white  blossoms  tinged  with  red.  In  a  wild 
state  it  is  veiy  long-lived,  but  the  finest  garden  sorts  usually  live 
about  fifty  or  eighty  years ;  though  by  proper  care,  they  may  be 
kept  healthy  and  productive  much  longer.  Although  the  apple 
generally  forms  a  tree  of  medium  growth,  there  are  many  speci- 
mens in  this  country  of  enormous  size.  Among  others  we  re- 
collect two  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  Rayanham,  Rhode 
Island,  which,  ten  years  ago,  were  ISO  years  old ;  the  trunk  of 
one  of  these  trees  then  measured,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  thir- 
teen feet  two  inches,  and  the  other  twelve  feet  two  inches.  The 
trees  bore  that  season  about  thirty  orforty  bushels,  but  in  the  year 
1780  they  together  bore  one  hundred  and  one  bushels  of  apples. 
In  Duxbury,  Plymouth  county,  Mass^  is  a  tree  which  in  its 
girth  measures  twelve  feet  five  inches,  and  which  has  yielded  in 
a  single  season  121^  bushels. 

Uses  07  TBB  APPLE.  No  frtiit  IS  morc  universally  liked  or 
generally  nsed  than  the  apple.  It  is  exceedingly  wholesome, 
and,  medicinally,  is  considered  cooling,  and  laxative,  and  use- 
fiil  in  all  inflammatory  diseases.  The  finest  sorts  are  much 
esteemed  for  the  dessert,  and  the  little  care  required  in  its  culture, 
renders  it  the  most  abundant  of  all  fruits  in  temperate  climates. 
As  the  earliest  sorts  ripen  about  the  last  of  June,  and  the  latest 
can  be  preserved  until  that  season,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
frait  in  perfection  the  whole  year.    Besides  its  merits  for  the 
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dessert,  tbo  value  of  the  apple  is  still  greater  for  the  kitchen, 
and  in  sauces,  pies,  tarts,  preserves,  and  jellies,  and  roasted  and 
boiled,  this  fruit  is  the  constant  and  invaluable  resource  of  the 
kitchen.  Apple  butter^  made  by  stewing  pared  and  sliced  sweet 
apples  in  new  cider  until  the  whole  is  son  and  pulpy,  is  a  com- 
mon and  excellent  article  of  food  in  many  farmers'  &milies,  and 
is  frequently  made  by  the  barrel,  in  Connecticut  In  France, 
nearly  the  same  preparation  is  formed  by  simmering  apples  in 
new  wine,  until  tne  whole  becomes  a  sort  of  marmalade,  which 
is  called  Eaisine,  The  juice  of  the  apple  unfermented,  is,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  boiled  down  till  it  becomes  molasses. 
When  fermented  it  forms  cider^  and  if  this  is  carefully  made 
from  the  best  cider  apples,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  wine ;  in  hci 
many  hundreds  of  barrels,  of  the  cider  of  New-Jersey,  have 
been  manufactured  in  a  single  ^ear,  into  an  imitation  Cham- 
pagne, which  is  scarcely  distinguished  by  many  from  that  made 
from  the  grape. 

Dried  apples  are  also  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
Farmers  usually  pare  and  quarter  them  by  hand,  and  dry  them 
in  the  sun;  but  those  who  pursue  it  as  a  matter  of  trade  pare 
them  by  machinery,  and  dry  them  slowly  in  ovens.  They  are 
then  packed  in  bags  or  barrels,  and  are  used  either  at  homci  in 
sea  stores,  or  are  exported. 

In  perfumery,  the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  mixed  intimately  with 
lard,  forms  pomatum.  The  wood  is  employed  for  lasts,  and  for 
other  purposes  by  turners;  and  being  fine  grained  and  com- 
pact is  sometimes  stained  black,  and  used  for  ebony,  by  cabinet 
makers. 

The  quality  of  an  apple  ie  always  judged  of  by  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  A  table  or  dessert  apple  of  the  finest 
quality  should  be  of  medium  size,  regular  form  and  fine  colour ; 
and  the  flesh  should  be  fine-grained,  crisp,  or  tender,  and  of  a 
sprightly  or  rich  flavour,  and  aroma.  Very  large  sized,  or  coarse 
apples  are  only  admired  by  persons  who  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  true  criterion  of  excellence.  Apples  for  kitchen  use 
should  have  the  property  of  cooking  evenly  into  a  tender  pulpy 
consistence,  and  are  generally  acid  in  flavour;  and,  although 
there  are  many  good  cooking  apples  unfit  for  the  table,  many 
sorts,  as  the  Fall  Pippin  and  the  Greening,  are  excellent  for 
both  purposes.  To  this  we  may  add  that  for  the  common  apple- 
sauce matle  by  farmers  a  high  flavoured  sweet  apple,  which  Iwila 
somewhat  firm,  is  preferred,  as  this  is  generally  made  with  cider. 
Tlie  very  common  use  made  of  this  cheap  preserve  at  the  north 
and  west,  and  the  recent  practice  of  fattening  hogs,  horses,  and 
other  animals  upon  sweet  apples,  accounts  for  the  much  greater 
number  of  varieties  of  sweet  apples  held  in  esteem  here  ttian  in 
any  other  country.  In  fact,  so  excellent  has  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter of  the  apple  been  found  for  this  purpose,  that  whole  orchards 
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of  sweet  apples  are  frequently  planted  here  for  the  purposes  of  fii^ 
tening  swine  and  cattle,  which  arc  allowed  to  mn  at  large  in  ihem« 

Cider  appl^  *^  varieties  frequently  nsoless  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  best  for  this  purpose  are  rather  tough,  piquant^ 
and  astringent ;  their  juice  has  a  high  ipecific  quality,  and  they 
are  nsually  great  bearers ;  as  the  Harrison,  the  Red  Streak,  and 
the  Virginia  Crab. 

PaoPAOAnoN.  The  apple  for  propagation  is  usually  raised 
from  seeds  obtained  from  the  pomace  of  the  cider  mills,  and  a 
preference  is  always  given  to  that  from  thrifty  young  orchards. 
These  are  sown  in  antamti,  in  broad-  drills,  in  good  mellow  soil, 
and  they  remain  in  the  seed  buds,  attention  being  paid  to  keep- 
ing the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  from  one  to  three  years, 
according  to  the  ridmess  of  the  soil  When  the  seedlinn  are 
a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  uonld 
be  taken  up  in  the  spring  or  antnnm,  their  tap  roots  shortened, 
and  then  planted  in  nursery  rows,  one  foot  apart  and  three  to 
four  feet  between  the  rows.  If  the  plants  are  thrifty,  and  the  soil 
good,  they  may  be  budded  the  foUowing  autumn,  within  three 
or  foar  inches  of  the  ground,  and  this  is  the  most  speedy  mode  of 
obtaining  strong,  stra^ht,  thrifty  plants.  Grafting  is  generally 
perform^  when  the  stocks  are  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  and 
for  several  modes  of  perfcHrming  it  on  the  apple,  see  the  remarks 
on  grafting  in  a  previous  page.  When  young  trees  are  feeble 
in  the  nursery,  it  is  usual  to  head  them  back  two  thirds  the  length 
of  tiie  graft,  when  they  are  three  or  four  feet  high,  to  make  them 
throw  up  a  strong  vigorous  shoot 

Apple  stocks  for  dwaife  are  raised  by  layers,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  artide  on  Layers. 

Apple  trees  for  transplanting  to  ordiards  should  be  at  least 
two  years  budded,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  they  should 
have  a  proper  balance  of  head  or  side  branches. 

Soil  ahd  struATioir.  The  apfde  will  trrow  on  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  but  it  seldom  thrives  on  very  dry  sands,  or  soils  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Its  favourite  soil,  in  all  countries,  is  a 
strong  loam  of  a  calcareous  or  limestone  nature.  A  deep,  strong 
gravelly,  marly,  or  clayey  loam,  or  a  strong  sandy  loam  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  produces  the  greatest  crops,  and  the  highest 
naronred  fruit,  as  well  as  the  utmost  longevity  of  the  trees. 
Such  a  soil  is  moist  rather  than  dry,  the  most  fevourable  con- 
dition for  this  fruit.  Too  damp  soils  may  often  be  rendered  fit 
for  the  apple  by  thorough  draining,  and  too  dry  ones  bv  deep 
subsoil  ploughing,  or  trenching,  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  heavier 
texture.  And  many  apple  orchards  in  New-England  are  very 
flourishing  and  productive  on  soils  so  stony  and  rock-covered 
(though  naturally  fertile)  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  other  crop.* 

*  Blowing  sands,  says  Mr.  Coxe,  when  bottomed  on  a  dry  substratam,  and 
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Ab  regards  site,  apple  orchards  flooiish  best,  in  soaihem  aitd 
middle  portions  of  the  country,  on  north  slopes,  and  often  even 
on  the  steep  north  sides  of  hilk,  where  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry. 
Farther  north  a  southern  or  southeastern  aspect  is  preferable, 
to  ripen  the  crop  and  the  wood  more  perfectly. 

We  may  here  remark  that  almost  every  district  of  the  country 
has  one  or  more  varieties  which,  having  had  its  origin  there, 
seems  also  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  sod  and  climate  of  that 
jooaiity.  Ijms  the  Kewtown  pippin,  and  the  Spitzenbuigh  are 
the  great  apples  of  New-York ;  the  Baldwin,  and  the  Roxbury 
Rnssett,  of  Massachusetts;  the  Bellflower  and  the  Bambo,  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey;  and  the  Peck's  Pleasant  and  the 
Seek-no-further,  of  Connecticnt ;  and  though  these  i^pies  are 
cultivated  with  greater  or  less  success  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  yet  nowhere  is  their  flavour  and  productiveness  so 
perfect  as  in  the  best  soils  of  their  native  districts — exoepting  in 
tuch  other  districts  where  a  ioil  conUUninff  the  mnm  tlew^enU  *nd 
a  tarresponding  elinuUe  are  also  to  be  found. 

Plantino  AMD  cuLnYATioy  OF  OBOHARDS.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  early  and  very  choice  sorts  in  the  fruit  garden,  the 
orchard  is  the  place  for  this  tree,  and  indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  great  value  and  usefulness  of  apples  to  the  &rmer,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  no  £aim  is  c<mi{dete  without  a  large  and  well  selected 
cp^  orchard. 

The  distance  at  which  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  an  or- 
chard, depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  treated. 
When  it  is  desired  finally  to  cover  and  devote  the  whole  ground 
to  the  trees,  thirty  feet  apart  is  the  proper  interval,  but  where  the 
&rmer  wishes  to  keep  the  land  between  the  trees  in  grain  and 
grass,  fifty  feet  is  not  too  great  a  distance  in  strong  soils.  Forty 
feet  apart)  however,  is  the  usual  distance  at  which  the  trees  are 
planted  in  orchards. 

Before  transplanting,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared  for 
the  trees,  as  we  have  insisted  in  a  previous  page,  and  vigo- 
rous healthy  young  trees  should  be  selected  from  the  narsenes. 
As  there  is  a  great  difierence  in  the  natural  growth,  shape,  and 
size  of  the  various  sorts  of  apple  trees,  those  of  the  same  kinds 
should  be  planted  in  the  rows  together,  or  near  each  other;  this 

aided  by  msii  or  meadow  mud,  will  be  fouDd  capable  of  producing  very  fine 
apple  trees.  Gkwd  coltivatioii,  and  a  system  of  high  manuring^  will  always  re- 
munerate the  proprietor  of  an  orchard,  ezoept  it  be  planted  on  a  quidceand 
or  a  oold  clay ;  in  such  soils,  no  management  can  prevent  an  early  decay. 
One  of  the  most  thrifty  orchards  I  possess,  was  planted  on  a  blowing  sand, 
on  which  I  carted  throe  thousand  loads  of  mud  on  ten  acres,  at  an  expense 
of  about  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  exclusive  of  much  other  manure;  on 
this  land  I  have  raised  good  wheat  and  clovor.  Of  five  rows  of  the  Wine- 
sap  apple  planted  upon  it  eight  years  ago,  on  the  summit  of  a  sandy  knoll, 
not  one  haa  died  out  of  near  an  hundred  trees— all  abundant  bearers  of 
tai^  and  fiiir  apples.—  Vkw  offhUt  J^ees,  p  81. 
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«rill  not  onlj  fiunKtste  culture  and  gathering  the  ftnit,  but  will 
add  to  the  neatness  and  orderly  appearance  of  the  orchard. 

His  an  indispenmble  requisite^  in  all  'iftmng  orchards,  to  keep 
the  grfmnd  melhw  and  looie  by  cultivation;  at  least  for  the  first 
few  jean,  nntil  the  trees  are  well  estabKahed.  Indeed,  of  twc 
adjoinhiff  orchards,  one  planted  and  kept  in  grass,  and  the  other 
l^ooghed  for  the  fint  five  years,  there  will  be  an  incredible  dif- 
ference in  fevcor  of  the  latter.  Not  only  will  these  trees  show 
rich  daik  luxuriant  foliage,  and  clean  smooth  stems,  while  those 
neglected  will  have  a  starved  and  sickly  look,  but  the  size  of  the 
trees  in  the  cultivated  orchard  will  be  treble  that  of  the  others  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  and  a  tree  in  one  will  be  ready  to  bear  an 
abandant  crop,  beibre  the  other  has  conmienced  yielding  a  peck 
of  good  fimit  Fallow  crope  are  the  best  for  orchaids — potatoes, 
be^  carrots,  bnsh  beans,  and  the  like ;  bat  whatever  crops  may 
be  ffrown  it  riionld  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  roots 
of  uie  tree  require  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  ground  so  far  as 
they  extend  and  therefore  that  an  area  of  more  than  the  diameter 
of  the  head  of  the  tree  should  be  kept  clean  of  crops,  weeds,  and 
giaas. 

When  the  least  symptom  of  fidlure  or  decay  in  a  bearing 
orchard  is  perceived,  the  ground  should  have  a  good  top  dressing 
of  manure,  and  of  marl,  or  mild  lime,  in  altemate  years.  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  so  strong  growing  a  tree  as  the  apple,  when 
planted  thickly  in  an  orchard,  will  not,  after  a  few  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  exhaust  the  soil  of  much  of  its  proper  food.  If  we  de- 
aire  our  trees  to  continue  in  a  healthy  bearing  state,  we  should, 
therefore,  manure  ikem  as  regnlariy  as  any  other  crop,  and  they 
will  ami^y  repay  the  expense.  There  is  scarcely  a  nirm  where 
the  waste  of  barn-yard  manure, — ^the  urine,  etc.,  if  properly 
economized  by  mixing  this  animal  excrement  with  the  muck- 
heu) — ^would  not  be  amply  snfScient  to  Jceep  the  orchards  in  the 
highest  conditioii.  And  how  many  moss-covered,  barren  or- 
duirds,  fermeriy  very  productive,  do  we  not  every  day  see,  which 
only  require  a  plentiful  new  supply  of  food  in  a  substantial  top- 
dressing,  thorough  scraping  of  the  stems,  and  washing  with 
diluted  soft  soap,  to  htvag  them  again  into  the  finest  state  of 
T%onr  and  productiveness ! 

l%e  bearing  year  of  the  Apple,  in  common  culture,  only  takes 
place  every  altemate  year,  owing  to  the  excessive  crops  which 
it  usually  produces,  by  which  they  exhaust  most  of  the  organ- 
iable  naatter  laid  up  by  the  tree,  which  then  requires  another 
season  to  recover,  and  collect  a  sufficient  supply  again  to  form 
fruit  buds.  When  half  the  fruit  is  thinned  out  in  a  young  state, 
leaving  only  a  moderate  crop,  the  apple,  like  other  fruit  trees, 
will  bear  every  year,  as  it  will  also,  if  the  soil  is  kept  in  high 
condition.  The  bearing  year  of  an  apple  tree,  or  a  whole  or- 
duffd,  may  be  changed  by  picking  off  the  fruit  when  the  trees 
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first  fthow  good  crops,  allowing  it  to  renuun  only  in  the  alter 
naie  sea-sous  which  we  wish  to  make  the  bearing  year.* 

Prunivo.  'ilie  apple  in  orchards  requires  very  little  pmning 
if  the  trees,  while  the  orchard  is  young,  are  carefully  in-' 
spected  every  year,  a  little  before  midaummer,  and  all  crossing 
branches  taken  out  while  they  are  email.  When  the  heads  are 
once  properly  adjusted  and  well  balanced,  the  less  the  pronin 
saw  and  knife  are  used  the  better,  and  the  cutting  out  of  de 
limbs,  and  removal  <^  such  as  nuiy  interfere  with  others,  or  too 
greatly  crowd  up  the  head  of  the  tree,  is  all  that  an  orchard  will 
usually  require.  But  wherever  a  limb  is  pruned  away,  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  wound  should  be  neatly  smootned,  and  if  it  exceeds 
an  inch  in  diameter,  it  should  be  covered  with  the  liquid  shellac 
previously  noticed,  or  bmdied  over  with  common  white  lead, 
taking  care  with  the  latter,  not  to  paint  the  bark  also. 

Insbots.  There  are  three  or  four  insects  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  are  very  destructive  or  injurious  to  this  tree ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  halnts  of  which,  is  therefore  very  important  to 

*  One  of  t^e  finest  orohards  in  America  is  that  of  Pelham  fitrm,  st 
Kflopus,  on  the  Hudson.  It  is  no  less  remaricable  for  the  beauty  and  high 
flavour  of  its  fruit,  than  tlie  constant  produotiveneaB  of  treeft  The  pro- 
prietor, R.  L.  Pell,  Esq.,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  some  notes  of  his  ex- 
periments on  fruit  trees,  and  we  subjoin  the  following  highly  interesting 
one  on  the  Apple. 

**For  several  yeais  pest  I  have  been  experlBienting  on  the  apple,  having 
an  orchard  of  2,000  bearing  Newtown  Pippin  trees.  I  found  it  very  un- 
profitable to  wait  for  what  is  termed  the  *  bearing  year,'  and  it  has  been 
my  aim  to  assist  nature,  so  as  to  enable  the  trees  to  bear  every  year.  I 
have  noticed  that  from  the  excessive  productiveness  of  this  tree,  it  requires 
the  intermediate  year  to  recover  itsel^to  extract  from  the  earth  and  tiie 
atmo^here  the  materials  to  enable  ft  to  produce  again.  This  it  is  not  able 
to  do,  unassisted  l>y  art)  while  it  ia  loaded  with  finiit)  and  the  intervening 
year  is  lost;  i^  however,  the  tree  is  supplied  with  proper  food  it  will  bear 
every  year;  at  least  such  has  been  the  result  of  my  experiments.  Three 
years  ago,  in  April,  I  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  from  the  stems  of  several 
thousand  trees  in  my  orchards,  and  washed  all  the  trunks  and  Kmbs  within 
reach  with  soft  soap;  trimmed  oat  all  the  tmuiohes  that  crossed  each  other, 
early  in  June,  and  painted  the  wounded  part  with  white  l^id,  to  exdude 
moisture  and  prevent  decay.  I  then,  in  the  latter  pert  of  the  same  month, 
slit  the  back  by  running  a  sharp  pointed  knife  from  the  ground  to  the  first 
set  of  limbs  which  prevents  the  tree  from  becoming  baric  bound,  and  gives 
the  young  wood  an  opportunity  of  expanding.  In  July  I  placed  one  pedc 
of  oyster  shell  lime  under  each  tree,  and  left  it  piled  about  the  trunk  until 
November,  during  which  time  the  drought  was  excessive.  In  November 
the  lime  was  dug  in  thoroughly.  The  following  year  I  collected  from  these 
trees  1700  barrels  of  fruit,  part  of  which  was  sold  in  New-York  for  four, 
and  others  in  London  for  nine  dollars  per  barrel  The  cider  made  from  the 
refuse,  delivered  at  the  mill  two  dajrs  after  its  roanu&cture,  I  sold  for  three 
dollars  and  three  quarters  per  barrel  of  83  gallons,  exclusive  of  the  barrel 
In  October  I  manured  these  trees  with  stable  manure  in  which  the  ammo- 
nia had  been  Axed,  and  covered  this  immediately  with  earth.  The  suc- 
ceeding autumn  they  were  literally  bending  to  the  ground  with  the  finest 
fruit  I  ever  saw,  while  the  other  trees  in  my  orchard  not  so  treated  are 
quite  baireni  the  last  season  having  been  their  bearing.    I  am  now  placing 
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the  orchardist  These  are  chiefly  the  borer*  the  cateipillar,  And 
the  canker  worm. 

The  apple  Borer  is,  as  we  usually  see  it' in  the  trunks  of  the 
apple,  quince,  and  thorn  trees,  a  fleshy  white  grub^  which  enters 
the  tree  at  the  collar,  just  at  Uie  aar&fce  of  &%  fround,  where 
the  bark  is  tender,  and  either  girdles  the  tree  or  perforates  it 
through  every  part  of  the  stem,  finally  cansii^  its  death.  This 
grub  is  the  larvs  of  a  brown  and  white  strijMd  beetle,  half  an  indi 
lon^,  {Saperda  bivittaia^)  and  it  remains  in  this  grub  state  two 
or  Uiree  years,  coming  out  of  the  tree  in  a  butteriy  form  early  in 
June — ^flying  in  the  ni^ht  only,  from  tree  to  tree  after  its  food, 
and  finally  depositing  its  eggs  during  this  and  the  next  month, 
in  the  collsr  of  the  tree. 

The  most  effectoal  mode  of  destroying  the  boier,  is  that  of 
killing  it  by  thrusting  a  flexible  wire  as  fiir  as  poasible  into  its 
hole.  Dr.  Harns  recommends  placing  a  bit  of  camphor  in  the 
mouth  of  the  aperture  and  pli:^ggiDg  the  hole  with  soft  wood* 
But  it  is  always  better  to  prevent  tae  attack  oi  the  boier,  by 
placing  about  the  trunk,  early  in  the  q^ring,  a  small  mound  of 
ashes  or  lime ;  and  where  orchards  have  already  become  greatly 
infested  with  this  insect,  the  beetles  may  be  destroyed  by  thou- 
sands,  in  June,  by  building  small  bonfires  of  shavings  in  various 
parte  of  the  orcliard.  The  attacks  of  the  bwer  on  nursery  trees 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  washing  the  stems  in 
May,  quite  down  to  the  ground  with  a  solution  of  two  ponnds 
of  potash  in  e^ht  quarts  of  water. 

The  Caierpular  is  a  great  pestilence  in  the  i^ple  orchard. 
The  species  which  is  most  troublesome  to  our  fruit  trees  (67uio- 
campa  americana^)  is  bred  by  a  sort  of  lackey  moth,  different 
fix>m  that  most  troublesome  in  Europe,  but  its  habits  as  a 
caterpillar  are  quite  as  annoying  to  the  orchardist  The  moth 
of  our  common  caterpillar  is  a  reddish  brown  insect,  whose  ex- 
panded wings  measure  about  an  inch  and  a  hal£  These  moths 
appear  in  great  abundance  in  midsummer,  flying  only  at  night, 
and  often  buzzing  about  the  candles  in  our  houses.  In  laying 
their  eggs,  they  ^oose  principally  the  apple  or  cherry,  and  they 
deposit  thousands  of  small  eggs  about  the  forks  and  extremities 
of  the  young  branches.  The  next  season,  about  the  middle  of 
May,  t^ese  eggs  begin  to  hatch,  and  the  young  caterpillars  in 
myriads,  come  forth  weaving  their  nests  &r  tents  in  the  fork  of 

round  eaoh  tree  one  peck  of  charooal  dnst,  and  propose  in  the  spring  to 
cover  it  ftooi  tbe  oonpost  heap. 

*'Mj8oU  is  a  8tn»0»  deep,  sand/  kMm  on  agraveUjsabsoO.  I  ooltivale 
my  orchard  grouzidfl^  as  if  there  wore  no  trees  on  them,  and  raise  grain  of 
every  kind  except  rye,  whick  grain  is  ao  very  injurious  that  I  believe  three 
successive  crops  of  it  would  destroy  any  orchard  younger  than  twenty 
years;  I  raised  hist  year  in  an  orchard  containing  90  acres,  trees  18  years 
old,  a  crop  of  Indian  com  which  averaged  140  bnshels  of  ears  to  the 
sere." 
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Uie  branches.  If  they  are  allowed  by  tho  carelem  cultivator  to 
go  on  and  multiply,  as  they  soon  do,  incredibly  fast,  they  will 
m  a  few  seasonsy^^-sometimes  in  a  single  year, — ^increase  to 
such  an  extent  as  almost  to  cover  the  branches.  In  this  cater- 
pillar state  they  live  six  or  seven  weeks,  feeding  most  vora- 
ciously upon  Ihe  leaves,  and  often  stripping  whole  trees  of  their 
foliage.  Their  eflfect  upon  the  tree  at  this  period  of  the  season, 
when  the  leaves  are  most  important  to  the  health  of  the  tree  and 
the  growth  of  the  fhiit,  is  most  deplorable.  The  crop  is  stnnted^ 
the  health  of  l^e  tree  enfeebled,  and,  if  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main unmolested  for  several  seasons,  they  will  often  destroy  its 
life  or  render  it  exeeedinsly  decrepid  and  feeble. 

To  destroy  the  caterpilhir  various  modes  are  adopted.  One  of 
the  most  effectual  is  that  practised  by  Mr.  Pell  in  his  orchards, 
which  is  to  touch  the  nest  with  a  sponge,  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  dipped  in  strong  spirits  of  anmionia ;  the  sponge 
should  be  turned  slowly  round  in  the  nests,  and  every  insect 
COTding  in  contact  will  be  instantly  killed.  This  should  be  done 
early  in  the  season.  Or,  (hey  may  be  brought  down  and  de- 
stroyed with  a  round  brush  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  work- 
ed about  in  the  nests.  On  small  trees  they  may  be  stripped  off 
with  the  hand,  and  crushed  under  the  foot ;  and  by  this  plain 
and  simple  mode,  begun  in  time,  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  they 
may  in  a  litfge  orchard  be  most  effectually  kept  under  by  a  few 
moments'  daily  labour  of  a  single  man.  As  they  do  not  leave 
their  nests  until  nine  in  the  morning,  the  extirpator  of  caterpil- 
lars should  always  be  abroad  and  busy  before  that  time,  and 
while  they  are  all  lying  quietly  in  the  nests.  And  let  him  never 
ferset  that  he  nmy  do  more  in  an  hour  when  he  commences 
eany  in  the  season,  than  he  will  in  a  whole  day  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  they  are  thoroughly  scattered  amon^  the  trees.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  unm<^ested,  they  spm  their  cocoons 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  comes  forth 
from  them  a  fredi  brood  of  moths — ^which,  if  Ihey  are  not  put  an 
end  to  by  bonfires,  will  again  lay  the  eggs  of  an  infinite  number 
of  caterpillars  for  the  next  spring. 

The  Canker  warrn^  (Anuopteryx  pometaria^  of  Harris,)  is  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  one  of  die  worst  enemies  ci  the  apple, 
destroying  also  its  fi^iage  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  not  yet  com* 
mon  here,  but  in  some  parts  of  New-£^^and  it  has  become  a 
serious  enemy.  The  male  is  a  moth  with  pale,  ash-cc^oured 
wings  with  a  black  dot,  a  little  more  than  an  nidi  across.  Tlie 
female  is  wingless,  oval,  dark  ash-colored  above,  and  gray  beneath. 

The  canker  worm  usually  rises  out  of  the  around  very  early 
in  the  sprint,  chiefly  in  March,  as  soon  as  me  ground  is  free 
from  frost ;  though  a  few  also  find  their  way  up  in  the  autumn. 
The  females  having  no  wings,  climb  slowly  up  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  while  the  winged  nudes  hover  about  to  pair  with  them 


Yevy  soon  sfter  this  if  ire  examine  the  trees  we  shall  seo  the 
eggs  of  whidi  evevy  female  lays  some  sixtj  or  a  htmdred, 
med  oyer,  eioaely  arranged  in  rows  and  placed  in  the  forkn  of 
branchea  and  amcm  the  yoong  twigs.  Aooat  the  twentieth  a^ 
May,  these  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  canker  worms,  dnsky  brown, 
or  ash-oofeured  with  a  yellow  stripe,  make  their  appearance  and 
oMunenoe  preying  iqpon  the  foliage.  When  they  are  abundant 
they  make  T$fiid  progress,  and  in  places,  where  the  colony  is 
fiimly  established,  they  will  sometimes  strip  an  orchard  in  a  ibw 
day%  making  it  look  as  if  aire  had  passed  over  it  After  feed- 
ing about  fiw  weds,  they  descend  into  the  ground  three  or  ibnr 
inches,  where  they  remain  in  a  chr^saliB  fem,  to  emem  spin 
the  next  season.  As  the  female  is  not  provided  with  wings, 
they  do  not  spread  Terr  npidly  from  one  plaee  to  another. 

The  attaeks  npon  tne  canker  worm  dioold  be  chiefly  made 
upon  the  female,  in  her  way  from  the  gronnd  np  the  trank  of 
the  tree. 

The  common  mode  of  protecting  apple  trees  is  to  snrronnd 
the  trunk  with  a  belt  or  bandage  ot  canvass,  feur  or  Are  inches 
wide,  which  is  then  thickly  smeared  with  tar.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  tar  from  aoon  becoming  dry  and  hard,  a  Ktde  coarse  train  oil 
most  be  well  mixed  with  it;  and  it  shonid  be  watched  and  re- 
newed as  often  as  it  appears  necessary.  This  tarred  belt  catches 
and  detains  all  the  females  on  their  upward  journey,  and  prevents 
them  from  aeceD<ting  the  tree  to  lay  their  eggs.  And  if  hept  in 
Older  it  will  very  e^Mtnally  deter  and  destroy  tiiem.  when 
the  canker  worm  is  abundant^  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  tarred 
bandage  in  October,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  last  of  May,  bat 
usually  it  will  be  sufficient  to  use  it  in  the  spring.  Tt  is  probable 
that  a  mixture  of  eoal  tar  and  common  tar  would  be  the  best 
applieatioo ;  as  it  is  more  offensive  and  will  not  so  easily  dry 
uti  become  usolem,  hj  exposoie  to  the  air  and  sun.  Some 
persons  apf^y  ihe  tar  dinctly  to  the  stems  of  the  tree,  but  this 
has  a  veiy  injurious  effect  upon  the  trank.  Old  India  rubber, 
mdted  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  very  hot  fire,  ibnns  a  very  adhe- 
sive fluid  which  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
is  considered,  by  those  who  have  made  use  of  it,  the  best  sub- 
stance fer  smearii^^  the  bandages,  as  being  a  more  eflbctual  bai^ 
rier,  and  seldom  or  never  leqmring  renewal. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Dennis,  jjt.  of  Portnnouth,  Rhode  Island,  has 
invented  and  patented  a  mrcular  leaden  trough,  which  surrounds 
the  trunk  of  tne  tree,  and  is  filled  with  oi),  and  stops  effectually 
the  ascent  of  the  csoker  worm.  There  appear,  however,  to  be 
two  objectiotts  to  this  tiouffh,  as  it  is  frequently  used ;  one,  the 
escape  of  the  oil  if  not  carerally  used,  which  injures  the  tree ;  and 
the  othov  the  injurious  effect  of  nailing  the  troughs  to  the  bark 
OT  trunk.  They  should  be  supported  by  wedges  of  wood  driven 
in  between  the  trough  and  the  trunk,  and  the  spaces  completely 
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filled  up  with  liquid  daj  (mt  on  with  a  brash.  The  ioflecti 
must  be  taken  oat  and  the  oil  renewed,  fram  time  to  time.  For 
disirictB  where  the  canker  worm  greatly  aboundB,  this  leaden 
trouffh  is  probably  the  most  pennanent  and  effsctuai  remedy  yet 
einj^yed. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Hon.  J<^  Lowell,  and  Processor 
Peck,  of  MassachnsettBi  lead  to  a  belief  that  if  the  ground,  under 
trees  which  suffer  from  this  inseot,  is  dag  and  well  pohrerized  to 
the  depth  of  five  inches  in  October,  and  a  good  top  dressing  of 
lime  4^^^  **  ^  ^  ^  branches  extend,  the  canker  wonn 
will  there  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Ilie  elm,  and  linden 
trees  in  many  plaoesi  suffw  e<)ually  with  the  apple,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  canker  worm. 

The  JBark-lQuse^  a  dull  white  oval  scale-like  insect,  about  a 
tenth  of  Ml  inch  lono,  (a  species  of  coecusy)  which  sometimes 
appears  in  great  numoers  on  the  stems  of  young  i^yple  and  pear 
trees,  and  stunts  their  growth,  may  be  destroyed  by  a  wash  of 
soft  soap  and  water,  or  the  potash  solution.  The  best  time  to 
apply  these  is  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  insects  ait) 
young. 

The  Woolly  aphis  {aphis  lanigsra^  or  American  Might*  is  a 
dreadful  enemy  of  the  apple  abroad,  bat  is  fortunately,  rery 
rarely  seen  as  yet,  in  the  United  Stu^  It  ma^  its  appear^ 
ance  in  the  form  of  a  minute  white  down,  in  the  crotches  and 
crevices  of  the  branches,  which  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  very  minute  woolly  lice,  that  if  allowed,  will  mcrcase  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  produce  a  sickly  and  diseased  state  of  the 
whole  tree.  Fortunately,  this  insect  too  is  easily  destroyed,  ^This 
is  effected  by  washing  the  parts  with  diluted  sulphuric  aeid  ; 
which  is  formed  by  mixing  f  oz.  by  measure,  of  the  sul{^uric 
acid  of  the  Bhops,  with  7^  os.  of  water.  It  should  be  rubbed 
into  the  parts  affected,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  a  sticky 
the  operator  taking  care  not  to  let  it  touch  his  clothes.  After 
the  bark  of  a  tree  has  been  washed  with  this  mixture,  the  fint 
shower  will  re-dissolve  it,  and  convey  it  into  the  most  minute 
crevice,  so  as  effectually  to  destroy  all  insects  that  may  have 
escaped.'' — (LondcnCs  Maga»ns  IX.  p.  836.) 

The  Jfipie  wrm  (^or  Codling  moth,  Oatrpoocqmi  pomenana,  of 
European  writers,)  is  the  insect,  introdneed  with  the  apple  tree 
from  £ur(^  which  apjpean  in  the  early  woiu-ealen  i^plea 
and  pears,  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  white  grabv  and  causes  the 
frnit  to  iall  prematurely  from  the  trees.  Tb^  perfect  insect  is  a 
small  moth,  the  fore-wings  gray,  with  a  la^  round  brown  spot 
on  the  hinder  margin.    These  moths  appear  in  tiie  greatest 

*  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  inaect,  wliich  is  not  indigenous  to 
thiB  countiy,  and  is  never  seen  here  exoept  where  introduocd  with  im« 
ported  trees,  shoold  bo  called  in  England  the  American  blight  It  is  the 
taost  inveterate  enemy  of  the  apple  in  the  north  of  France  and  Gennanjr. 
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luimben  in  the  wwm  eveningB  of  the  Ist  of  Jnne,  and  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  ^e  or  bloiBOin-end  of  the  young  fruit,  eepecially  of 
the  early  kinds  oi  applet  and  pean.  In  a  B&Mi  time,  these  eggs 
hatch.  Mid  the  grub  borrows  ita  way  till  it  'reaches  the  core : 
the  firait  ihea  ripens  prematurely,  and  drops  to  the  ^und» 
Here  the  wonn  leaves  the  fruit  and  creeps  into  the  crevices  of 
the  bark  and  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  spins  its  cocoon,  which 
osually  remains  there  till  the  ensuing  springs  when  the  young 
moth  again  emetges  from  it.  The  readiest  way  of  destroying 
them,  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  is  to  ulow  swine  and 
pottllry  to  run  at  laige  in  the  (Hrchards  when  the  premature  fruit 
is  falling;  or  otherwise,  the  fruit  may  be  j^icked  up  daily  and 
placed  where  the  worms  will  be  killed.  It  is  said  that  if  an  old 
cloth  is  placed  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree  about  the  time  the  6uit 
begins  to  drop,  the  i4;>ple  worm  will  make  it  a  retiring  place, 
and  thousands  may  be  caught  and  killed  fr^m  time  to  time. 
As  the  cocoons  are  depo6it<»  chiefly  under  the  old  loose  bark, 
the  thorough  cultivator  will  take  care,  by  keeping  the  trunks  of 
his  trees  smooth,  to  afford  them  little  harbour ;  and  by  scraping 
and  washing  the  trunks  early  in  the  sprinff,  to  destroy  sucn  as 
may  have  weady  taken  up  their  quarters  there. 

When  the  fruk  of  orchards  is  much  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
this  insect  we  cannot  too  much  insist  on  the  efficacy  of  small 
bonfires  lighted  in  the  evening,  by  which  myriads  of  this  and  all 
other  moths  may  be  destroyed,  before  they  have  time  to  deposit 
their  eggs  and  cause  worm-eaten  fruit 

TheBlighi  which  occasionally  kills  suddenly  the  ends  of  the 
limbs  of  the  apple  and  the  quince,  i4)peaTs  to  be  caused  by  an 
insect  similar  to  that  which  produces  tne  fire  blight  of  the  pear, 
and  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  that  tree. 

Gathxriho  ahd  xKBnNO  THS  FRUIT.  In  order  to  secure 
soundness  and  preservation,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  fruit  should  be  gathered  by  hand.  For  winter  fruit  the 
gathering  is  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  avoiding  severe  frosts, 
and  the  most  successful  practice  with  our  extensive  orchardists 
is  to  place  the  good  fruit  directly,  in  a  careful  manner,  in  new, 
tight  flour  barrels  as  soon  as  gathered  from  the  tree.  These 
barrels  should  be  gently  riiaken  while  filling,,  and  the  head 
closely  pressed  in ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  shady  expo- 
sure under  a  shed  open  to  the  air,  or  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building,  protected  by  covering  of  boards  over  the  top,  where 
they  remain  for  a  fortnight,  or  until  the  cold  becomes  too  severe, 
when  they  are  carefully  transferred  to  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  in 
which  air  can  be  admitted  occasionally  in  brisk  weather. 

A  cellar,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  dug  in  dry,  gravelly,  or 
sandy  soil,  with,  if  possible,  a  slope  to  the  north ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  openings  on  the  north  side  for  the  admission  of  air 
very  rarely  in  weather  not  excessively  cold*    Here  the  barrels 
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should  be  placed  on  tiers  on  their  sides,  and  tbe  cellar  should  be 
kept  as  dark  as  possible.  In  such  a  cellar,  one  of  the  lar^t 
apple  growers  in  yutchess  county  is  able  to  keep  the  Greening 
apple,  which,  in  the  fruit  room,  usually  decays  in  January,  until 
the  Ist  of  April,  in  the  freshest  and  finest  condition.  Some  per- 
sons place  a  layer  of  clean  rye  straw  between  ewery  layer  of 
apples,  when  packing  them  in  the  barrels. 

Apples  are  frequently  kept  by  &rmers  in  pits  or  ridges  in  the 
ground,  covered  with  straw  and  a  layer  of  earth,  in  the  same 
manner  as  potatoes,  but  it  is  an  inferior  method,  and  the  fhiit 
very  speedily  decays  when  opened  to  the  air.  The  English  ap- 
ple growers  lay  their  fruit  m  heaps,  in  cod  diy  ceilarB,  and 
cover  them  witii  straw. 

When  apples  are  exported,  each  fhiit  in  the  barrel  should  be 
wrapped  in  clean  coarse  paper,  and  the  barrels  should  be  placed 
in  a  dry,  airy  place,  between  decks. 

Cider.  To  make  the  finest  cider,  apples  should  be  chosen 
which  are  especially  suited  to  this  pnipose.  Hie  fruit  should 
be  gathered  about  the  first  of  November,  and  coarse  cloths  or 
straw  should  be  laid  under  the  tree  to  secure  them  against 
bruising  when  they  are  shaken  fh)m  the  tree.  If  the  weather 
is  fine  me  fruit  is  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
airy  sheds  or  lofts  for  some  time,  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripened. 
All  immature  and  rotten  fruit  should  then  be  rqectod,  and  the 
remainder  ground  in  the  mill  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  uni 
form  mass.  This  pulp  should  now  remain  m  the  vat  from  24 
to  48  hours,  or  even  longer  if  the  weather  is  cool,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  colour  and  increase  the  saccharine  principle.  It 
is  men  put  into  the  press  (without  wetting  the  straw,)  from 
whence  the  liquor  is  strained  through  hair  cloth  or  sieves,  into 
perfectly  clean,  sweet,  sound  casks.  Tie  casks,  with  the  bung 
out^  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  in  a  sheltered  place  in 
the  open  air.  Here  the  fermentation  commences,  and  as  the 
pomace  and  froth  work  out  of  the  bung-hole,  the  casks  must  be 
filled  up  every  day  with  some  of  the  same  pressing,  kept  in  a 
cask  for  this  purpose.  In  two  or  three  weeks  this  rising  will 
cease,  when  the  first  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  bung  should, 
at  firsts  be  put  in  loosely — then,  in  a  day  or  two,  driven  in  tight 
— leaving  a  small  vent  hole  near  it,  which  may  also  be  stopped 
in  a  few  days  after.  If  the  casks  are  in  a  cool  airy  cellar,  the 
fermentation  will  cease  in  a  day  or  two,  and  this  state  may  be 
known  by  the  "liquor  becoming  clear  and  bright,  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  discharge  of  fixed  air,  and  by  the  thick  crust  which 
has  collected  on  the  surface.  Tlie  clear  cider  should  now  be 
drawn  off  and  placed  in  a  clean  cask.  If  the  cider,  which  must 
be  carefiilly  watched  in  this  state  to  prevent  the  fermentation 
going  too  far,  remains  quiet,  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  till 
spring,  and  the  addition  at  first  of  about  a  gill  of  finely  powdered 
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charcoal  to  a  barrel  will  aecora  this  end ;  but  if  a  wcma  eoUecte  cm 
the  rarfisu^  and  the  fennentation  seems  inolined  to  proceed  fiir- 
ther,  it  most  be  immediately  radced  again.  The  v^t-spile  may 
now  be  driven  tight  bat  examined  occasionally.  In  the  begin* 
ning  of  March  a  final  racking  shonld  take  place,  when,  should  the 
cider  not  be  perfectly  fine,  aboat  three  fourths  of  an  ounce  of  Isin- 
giass  should  DC  dissohed  in  the  cider  and  poured  in  each  barrel, 
which  will  render  it  perfectly  clear.  It  may  be  bottled  now,  or 
any  period  before  the  blossoming  of  the  apple  or  afterwards,  late 
in  May.  When  bottling,  fill  the  bottles  within  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cork,  and  allow  the  bottles  to  stand  an  hour  before 
the  corks  are  driven.  They  should  then  be  sealed,  and  kept  in 
a  cool  cellar,  with  clean  dry  sand  up  to  their  necks ;  or  laid  on 
their  sides  in  boxes  or  bins,  with  the  same  between  each  layer. 

Yaiustixs.  The  varieties  of  the  apple,  at  the  present  time, 
are  very  numerous.  The  garden  of  uie  Horticultnral  Society, 
of  London,  whidi  contains  the  most  complete  collection  of  fruit 
in  the  world,  enumerates  now  about  900  varieties,  and  neariy 
1500  have  been  tested  there.  Of  these,  the  larger  proportion 
are  of  course  inferior,  but  it  is  only  by  comparison  m  such  an 
experimental  garden  that  the  value  of  the  different  varieties,  for 
a  certain  climate,  can  be  fully  ascertained. 

The  European  apples  generally,  are  in  this  climate,  inferiour 
to  our  first  rate  native  sorts,  though  many  of  them  are  of  high 
merit  also  with  us.  There  is  much  confusion  at  the  West,  in  regard 
to  names  of  apples;  and  the  variation  of  fruits  from  soil,  location,  or 
other  causes,  makes  it  difficult  to  identify  the  kinds,  and  until  they 
are  brought  together  and  fruited  on  the  same  ground  the  certainly 
of  their  nomenclature  will  not  be  established.  The  same  remarln 
will  apply  fb  the  South.  New  varieties  c^  apples  are  constantly 
springing  up  in  this  country  from  the  seed,  in  favourable  soils ; 
and  tnese,  when  of  superionr  quality,  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
considered  much  notore  valuable  for  orchard  culture  than  foreign 
6ort^  on  account  of  their  greater  productiveness  and  longevity. 
Indeed,  every  state  has  some  fine  apples,  peculiar  to  it,  ai^  it  is, 
therefore,  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  pomology  in  this 
oountiy,  to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete  list  of  the  finest  ap- 
ples of  the  United  States  To  do  this,  will  reouire  time,  and  an 
extended  and  careful  examination  of  their  relative  merits  col- 
lected in  one  garden;  The  following  descriptions  comprise  all 
the  finest  American  and  foreign  varieties  yet  known  in  our 
gardens. 

In  the  ensuing  paoes,  apples  are  described  as  set  upon  their 
base  or  lower  side,  with  the  stalk  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the 
base  or  more  generally  in  a  cavity  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
base.  They  are  said  to  be  globular  when  they  would  be  nearly 
bounded  by  the  lines  of  a  circle,  as  Summer  Ro9e  ;  and  oblate 
when  they  would  be  circumscribed  perpendicularly  by  a  depressed 
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circle,  9s  Maiden's  Bhish.  When  they  are  bounded  hj  a  circle 
elevated  biitsymmetricalY  thej  are  called  ovaf,  as  Snramer  Pippin ; 
when  not  symmetrical  perpendictdarly  bnt  broadest  at  their  lower 
portion  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  they  are  said  to  be  ovate. 


ONit^, 


OmL 


Mongaitd  Owic 


/JktUm^fdft 


Oblate. 


When  with  considerable  breadth  of  base  but  less  than  their 
altitade,  the  sides  are  bounded  by  curved  lines  tending  towards 
each  other  at  the  apex,  they  are  called  conic,  as  Esopus  Spitzen 
burgh.  When  the  altitude  is  not  greater  than  the  breadth  or  less 
than  the  breadth,  they  are  called  oblate  inclining  to  or  approach- 
ing conic.  When  the  curved  lines  are  interrupted  suddenly 
much  before  they  reach  each  other  at  the  apcT,  the  form  is  called 
truncate  conic,  as  Herefordshire  Peannain.  When  the  altitude 
is  much  greater  than  the  breadth,  they  are  said  to  be  elongated 
conic,  as  Porter;  oblique  when  the  opposite  sides  maintain  their 
relative  positions  to  each  other,  but  are  so  inclined  from  their 
upward  direction,  that  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre 
of  the  eye  would  not  touch  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  see  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin,  Pry or's  Red,  Pennock,  etc. ;  cylindric  when  the 
fruit  is  round  horizontally,  flattened  at  base  and  crown,  and  with 
sides  perpendicularly  parallel,  as  Long  John  or  Long  Pearmain ; 
oblong  when  the  sides  are  perpendicularly  nearly  parallel  and  the 
height  greater  than  the  breadth,  but  without  the  roundness  that 
constitutes  cylindric — ^it  is  the  oval  form  elongated.  When  a  flat 
fiice  or  some  degree  of  flatness  is  impressed  upon  the  sides  of 
apples  so  as  to  rorm  more  or  less  distinctly  ridges  or  angles  run- 
nmg  perpendicularly  to  the  base,  they  are  said  to  be  angular  ; 
when  these  ridges  have  intervening  hollows,  they  are  said  to  be 
rMed. 
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[Id  aimging  the  applet,  we  k«vo  tbooghi  best  to  reject  liie 
cImmb  aocording  to  the  aeaiOD,  and  adopt  the  principle  of  the 
ajsteiQ  recommended  by  the  kte  A.  J.  Downing;  bat  inttead 
of  QsiDg  the  tetma  ^'beet^"  "very  good,"  and  ''good,''  we  hare 
designated  the  qualities  as  ftrat,  second,  and  third,  answering  to 
the  above.] 

GLASS  L 

Hiis  section  comprises  those  that  are  well  known,  of  excellent 
qoality,  and  good  habit  generally. 

Amkbioav  Summxb  PaAaMAiir.    Thonp. 
Bsriy  Summer  Pwsnnam.     One, 

A  rich,  highly-flavoared  fmit,  much  esteemed  in  New  Jersey, 
where  it  is  most  known.    It  appears  to  be  (jnite  different  from 
the  Sommer  Pearmain  (of  the  English!  and  is  probably  a  seed- 
ling raised  from  it    It  ripens  graaually  from  the  tenth  of  An 
gust  to  the  last  of  September. 

Fmit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  widest  at  the  crown,  and  taper- 
ing slightly  to  the  eye.  Skin,  red  spotted  with  yellow  in  the 
shade,  but  streaked  with  livelier  red  and  yellow  on  the  sunny 
side.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  pretty  deeply 
inserted.  Eye  deeply  sunk.  Flesh  yellow,  remarluibly  tender, 
with  a  rich  and  pleasant  flavour,  and  often  bursts  in  falling  from 
the  tree.  This  is  a  valuable  apple  for  all  purposes,  and  it  thrives 
admirably  on  sandy  soils.   In  the  nursery  the  tree  grows  slowly.. 

Autumn  Swbbt  Bouoh, 

Late  Bough.    Sweet  BeOflower. 
Esll  Boo^    PhUadelphia  Sweet 

Or^n  unknown.  Tree,  vigorous,  upright,  very  productive. 
One  cSr  the  very  best  dessert  sweet  apples  of  its  season.  Fruit, 
medium,  conical,  angular.  Skin,  smooth,  pale  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  a  few  brown  dots.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  rather  slender, 
inserted  in  a  deep  narrow  cavity;  calyx  closed;  segments  long; 
basin  deep,  corrugated ;  flesh  white,  very  tender,  with  a  sweet 
refreshing,  vinous  flavour.    Last  of  August  to  first  of  October. 

B^LnwiK.    Ken.  Thomp.  Man. 
Woodpecker.    Pecker.    Steel's  Bed  Winter. 
The  Baldwin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  New  England  apples, 
and  is  unquestionably  a  first-rate  fruit  io  all  respects.     It  is  a 
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native  of  MaaBacbusettfl,  and  is  more  lafgely  cultivated  for  the 
Boston  market  than  any  other  aoit.  It  bears  most  abnndantlj 
with  ns,  and  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  raising  laiger,  more 
beantiftd,  and  highly  flavoared  specimens  here,  than  we  ever 
saw  in  its  native  region.  The  Baldwin,  in  flavour  and  general 
characteristics,  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  our 
£sM>us  Spitoenbargh,  and  deserves  its  extensive  popolarity. 

froit  large,  roundish,  and  narrowing  a  litde  to  the  eye.  Skin 
yellow  in  the  shade,  but  nearly  covered  and  striped  with  crimson, 
red,  and  orange,  in  the  sun ;  dotted  with  a  few  large  russet  dots, 
and  with  radiating  streaks  of  russet  about  the  stalk.  Cal3rz 
closed,  and  set  in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Stalk  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender  for  so  large  a  fhiiti 
planted  in  an  even,  moderately  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish 
white,  crisp,  with  that  agreeable  mingling  of  the  saccharine  and 
acid  which  constitutes  a  rich,  high  flavour.  The  tree  is  a  vigo- 
rous, upright  CTower,  and  bears  most  abundantly.  Ripe  from 
November  to  March,  but  with  us  is  in  perfection  m  January. 


Baldwin. 

Bxllx-Flxur,  Txllow.    Thomp. 

Belle-Fleur.     Ooxe.  Fky,  Ken, 
Yellow  Bellflower,  o/  moat  nurgeriet, 

Tko  Yellow  Belle-Fleur  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  excellont 
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winter  apple,  every  where  b^lr  esteemed  in  the  United  States. 
It  18  mort  abondantly  seen  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  as  it 
thiiyes  well  in  the  sandy  soils  of  New  Jersey.  Coxe  fini  de- 
sGribad  tUi  fruit;  the  <»4(inal  tree  of  whkhgvew  in  Bnriington, 


tf^w  ietmj.  We  follow  Thompson,  in  eaHing  it  BdU-Fkur^ 
fiom  the  bMsty  of  the  Uosbobm,  with  the  chss  of  F^ch  apples 
to  which  it  belongs. 

fVnit  yery  lazge,  oblong,  a  little  irregolar,  tapering  to  the  eye. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow,  often  with  a  bliish  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  long  and  slender,  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed  and  set 
in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Seeds  in  a  laige  hollow  cap- 
sole  or  core.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  crisp, with  a  sprishtlysaD- 
acid  favonr ;  before  liiliy  ripe,  it  is  considerably  acid  Wood 
yellowish,  and  tree  vigorous,  with  spreading  drooping  brandies. 
A  r^nlar  and  excellent  bearer,  ana  worthy  of  a  pb^c  ip  every 
orchwd     November  to  March. 

4 
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Bblmokt. 


Gate.  Wh4te€q)ple. 

MjunmaBettm.  Waxen^don 

Golden  Pippin  of  some.  KeOey  whUe, 

Origiii  near  Strasburgh^  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa^  in  the  garden  of 
Mrs.  Beam  at  her  gate,  hence  the  names  ^  Gate  apple''  and 
^  Mamma  Beam."  ft  was  taken  to  Ohio  by  Jacob  Nesj  sen., 
and  became  very  popular  in  Belmont  Co.,  and  we  retain  thi& 
name,  being  the  most  universal  one.  Tree  yigorous,  healthy, 
and  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  to  large,  globular,  a  little  flattened  and  nar- 
rower towards  the  eye,  sometimes  oblong.  Skin  light,  waxen 
yellow,  often  with  a  bright  vermillion  cheek.  Stalk  short,  cavity 
generally  large.  Calyx  usually  closed,  basin  rather  deep,  corrugat- 
ed, flesh  yellowish,'  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sometimes  almoet  melt  • 
ing,  of  a  mild  agreeable  flavour.     Inov.  to  Feb. 

BOBAKVAK. 
Bu 


A  Southern  fruit  of  great  excellence,  introduced  by  Lewis 
Sanders,  of  Ey.,  good  regular  bearer.  Fruit  rather  lai)^  roundish, 
^ttened,  approjushin^  conic,  angular.  Skin  fiur,  shimnff,  fine  yel- 
low, with  a  bright  crimson  cheek  in  the  sun.  Stalk  sender,  in- 
serted in  a  round  acute  cavity.  Calyx  closed  in  a  narrow  abrupt 
basin.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  fine  spicy  subacid 
flavour.    July,  Aug. 

Broadwxll. 
Broadweli  Sweet 

Origin  Ohio,  a  valuable  fruit,  tree  vigorous,  spreading,  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  somewhat  conic  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a 
blush.  Stem  short  and  small,  surrounded  with  russet  inserted 
in  a  deep,  broad  cavity.  Calyx  open  in  a  somewluit  abtvpt 
narrow  baain.  Flesh  whitish,  firm,  generally  tender,  juiqr,  swee^ 
aromatic     Nov.  to  March. 

Earlt  Harvxbt.    Thomp.  Man. 

Prinoe's  Harvest,  or  Eariy  French  Beinetti^  </ CbMi 

July  PSppia.    Ftoy. 

Yellow  Harvest 

Large  White  Jnnealing. 

Tart  Bongh. 

Sariy  French  Reinette. 

An  American  apple ;  and  taking  into  account  its  beauty,  Ha 
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excellent  qoalities  for  the  dessert  and  for  cooking,  and  its  pro> 
dnctiveneae,  we  think  it  ^e  finest  earij  apple  yet  known.  It 
begins  to  ripen  about  the  fint  of  Jnly,  and  continnes  in  use  all 
that  month.    The  analleBt  eoUeotioD  of  apples  shonld  comprise 


this  and  the  Red  Astrachan.  Fonn  round,  above  medium  sisei 
rarelj  a  little  flattened.  Skin  very  smooth,  with  a  few  fiunt 
white  dofeis  bright  straw  coloor  when  folly  ripe.  Sialk  half  to 
three  fonrUis  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  hollow 
of  moderate  deptib.  Oal^  set  in  a  shadow  basin.  Fleih  very 
white,  tender  and  jnicy,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  subacid 
flaTonr.  The  yonng  trees  of  moderate  vigour,  with  scarcely  di- 
verging shooto.  Manning  errs  by  following  Coze  in  calling  this 
a  flat  apple.    Bracken  may  prove  the  same. 

COOSWELL. 

Cogffwell  PMimaln. 

Tim  ezodlent  niple  ommatod  on  the  tern  of  Fred.  Brewattt't 
Town  of  GviBwofd,  near  Norwich,  Covm.,  and  wherp  known  is 
mneh  esteemed  and  stands  unrivalled  as  a  dessert  fruit  of  its  mBr 
son,  a  v%oroiM,  upright  ^wer  and  an  abundant  bearer  evefy 
other  year,  fruit  very  uniform  in  size,  &ir  and  beautifhl,  and  f 
desirable  fruit. 
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8iie  above  medinm,  roundish  oblate,  regolar.  Stem  shorti 
ratber  alender,  inaerted  in  a  laige  roMeted  cavity.  Oalyz  toM, 
n^7  dosed,  set  in  a  small  shallow  basin.  Skin  rich  jeDow, 
nearly  covered  with  red,  marked  and  streaked  with  bright  nd, 
'flesh  Vellowish,  compact,  tender,  juicy,  scarcely  sub-acid,  with  a 
very  nne  rich,  aromatic  flavour,  core  small,  ripe  Dec  to  March. 

Myer^s  Nonpareil,  Ohio  Nonpareil.  An  apple  much  grown 
at  the  West  by  the  above  names,  and  answers  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Cogswell  Pearmain,  and  is  thought  to  be  identical,  but 
may  not  prove  so. 


Barlt  Jos. 

Origin,  ordiard  of  Oliver  Chapin,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  tree  of 
slow  ^wth,  productive,  reqmres  hiffh  culture  for  fiur  fnoL 

Fruit  below  medium,  obkte,  very  uightly  conic  Skin  smooth, 
yellowish,  shaded  and  striped  with  red,  and  thickly  qprinkled 
with  greenish  spots.  StaUc  of  medium  length  inserted  in  a 
kige  cavity  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  dosed,  basin  moderate. 
Flrah  whitish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  agreeable  vinous 
flavour,  ripe  middle  of  August  to  middle  of  September* 
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SvMmro  Pabtt. 

Ori^  Berks  Go^  Pa.    Fruit  sinaU  or  medimiiy  oblntfl^  ili|^  tly 
inclining  to  otiL    Skin  yellow  ckieflj,  ahaded  and  lomedniet 


striped  with  red.  Stem  abort,  inserted  in  a  roimd,  deep  cavity, 
Bometmies  msseted.  CSalyx  dosed*  basb  kigs.  Flesti  joieyy 
teader,  crisps  witk  a  brisk  saeckariae,  somewkat  Tiaou^  aro- 
matic flavour,  an  eKceUsot  dessert  fruit  Deesmber  and 
Jaaoaiy. 

Fall  Qubu  ov  Kt. 
Winter  Qoeen.    I«dW  Isroarite  dteun. 

Origia  nnoerUdn,  much  sprown  at  the  Sooth  aad  Soatk-westi 
wkeie  it  is  highly  esleeflMO. 

Tiee  very  vigoioiBS)  vpn^^t,  an  eaity  and  abmidant  beaver. 

Fruit  large,  ot^Iate  inclinmg  to  conic,  sligMy  oUiqua,  angular. 
Skin  yellow,  striped  and  marbled  with  crimson,  and  thickly 
sprinUed  wiUi  brown  and  whitish  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a 
broad,  deep  msseted  cavity.  Calyx  large,  partially  closed,  set  in  a 
large  open  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
apnghfiy  mild  sab-aeid  Havonr.    Januaty  to  March. 

Fall  Pippin.    Coxe.  Floy. 

The  FaU  Pippin  is,  we  tUnk,  decidedly  an  American  varietjr» 
TJKeaspsaa  ana  lindlay  to  the  ewifarary,  aotwithstanding.    It  is, 
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very  probably,  a  seedling  raised  in  this  ooantry,  from  the  WTiite 
Spanish  Heinettef  or  the  Holland  pippin,  both  of  which  it  so 
mudi  resembles,  and  from  which  it,  in  &ct,  differs  most  strongly 
in  the  season  of  matnrhy.  The  Fall  Pippin  is  a  noble  frait,  and 
is  considered  the  first  of  Autmnn  apples  in  the  middle  states, 
where  its  beauty,  large  sise,  and  iU  d^dons  flaToor  for  the  table 
or  for  cooking,  render  it  yeiy  popular. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  geaemlly  a  little  iOiattened,  pretty 
regular,  sometimes  with  obscure  ribs  at  the  eye.  Stalk  rather 
long,  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  projecting  considerably  beyond 
the  fruit,  (which  distinguishes  it  frx>m  the  Holland  Pippin,)  set  in 
a  rather  small,  shallow,  round  cavity;  Calyx  not  very  large,  rather 
deeply  sunk  in  a  round,  narrow  cavity.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish- 
green,  becoming  a  fine  yellow,  with  often  a  tinge  of  brOMrnish 
blush,  on  one  side,  and  with  a  few  scattered  dots.  Flesh  white, 
very  tender  and  mellow  with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour.  Oetober 
tol>ecember. 

There  iu«  several  spurious  sorta^  the  true  one  is  always  rather 
flattened,  with  a  projecting  stalk.    (See  Holland  Pippia.) 

Fall  Wiint. 

Sweet  Wine.    Sharped  Spioe. 
Ohio  Wine.      Unde  Sam's  best 

Origin  unknown,  probably  an  M  Eastern  fruit  called  ^  Wine** 
or  ^  Sweet  Wine,'*  not  now  mach  cultivated  on  account  of  the 
fruit  being  defective,  but  in  the  rich  Western  soils  it  thrives 
admirably,  producing  fine  fruit,  yet  in  a  few  localities  they  com- 
plain of  its  being  knurly.  Tree  healthy,  but  of  rather  slender 
growth,  bearing  moderate  eropa  annually.  Fruit  about  medium. 
Stem  rather  long,  slender,  in  a  broad,  deep  cavity,  surrounded  by 
dear,  waxen  colour.  Cal3rx  partially  closed  in  a  broad,  deep, 
cormgatsd  basin.  Skin  striped  and  shaded  with  red,  on  a  %ht 
ground,  with  numerous  russet  dots,  flesh  yeUowish*  ja]cy«  tender 
with  a  rich,  aromakio,  mrf  mild,  sub-acid  flavoor,  almoat  sweet 
Sqvtembeiv  November. 

Fulton. 

A  new  Western  fruit  originated  in  the  orchard  or  nnnery  of 
A.  G.  Downing,  Canton,  Fulton  Co.,  Illinois,  and  is  a  valuable 
finiti  a  vigorous  grower,  hardy,  regular  in  form,  an  annual  and 
productive  bearer. 

Size  about  medium,  oblate,  not  symmetric.  Stem  throe-fourths 
of  an  inch,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  broad  deep  'Cairity. 
Calyx  laige,  open,  segments  s  tall,  veenrved  in  a  pteikty  lar^ 
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bttUD.  Skin  light  jellow,  ^Miakied  with  green  or  grey  dot^ 
haring  a  blush  on  the  aiuiBy  side.  Flesh  yellowithy  y^^t  tender, 
mdting  with  a  v«ry  rieh,  ndld,  sob-aeid  flanmr.  Bj  some  the 
eaerharine  wodd  snppoas  to  pvsdominate.  Bipe  November  to 
March. 


Gabdxn  Rotal. 

Origin  SndbniT,  Mmb^  fum  of  Mr.  Bowlcer.  Tree  of  mode- 
rate growth,  prodaetSro. 

Frait below  medinni,  roondisb,  oval,  ffldn  yellow,  striped  and 
shaded  with  red  and  dark  crimson.  Stalk  of  medinm  len^,  in- 
serted in  a  deep,  acnte  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed  in  a 
basin  sarronnded  by  prominences.  Flesh  yellow,  very  ten- 
der, jnicy,  rich,  vinous,  aromatic,  a  beautifiil  and  excellent  fruit. 
September. 

Amsrioan  Goldxn  Pipvim. 

Golden  Hppiit  New  York  GreeniDg. 

ttbbed  VippkL  Newtown  Greening. 

This  old  upj^e  is  one  of  our  finest  American  frusts,  and  seems 
not  to  be  generally  known.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  James 
Fovntain,  ot  Westchester  coonty,  for  calling  attention  to  it  He 
aayaithasbeenenltivated  in  tluKt  and  the  adjoining  counties  for 
mora  than  &hj  yean,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  profit- 
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able  for  orchard  culture  and  marketiiig ;  they  are  ako  a  iup^ 
rior  apple  for  family  uiMi.  Growth  strong,  similar  to  R.  I.  Green- 
ing, but  leas  drooping,  making  a  round,  spreading  head ;  does 
not  bear  young,  but  very  prometive  when  a  little  advanoed,  and 
a  popular  fruit  where  kuown. 

Form  variable,  oblate,  globular,  or  conic,  angular  or  ribbed. 


Stem  stout,  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in 
an  irregular  basin.  Skin  fine  gMen  yellow,  tftinly  eprinkled 
with  d<^  somethnes  slightly  n^ed  with  don  rasset.  Flesh  yel* 
lowiflh,  tender,  juicy,  umost  meltings  wiHi  a  ridi,  refreahmg, 
vinous,  aromatic  flavour ;  core  rather  laige.  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

0&AVXV8TKIK.    nomp.  Lbd. 

Grave  Siye. 

A  superb  looking  German  wple,  which  originated  at  Graven- 
stein,  in  Holstein,  and  is  thougnt  one  of  the  mest  apples  of  the 
North  of  Europe.  It  fully  sustains  its  reputation  here,  and  is, 
unquestionably,  a  fruit  of  first  rate  quality.  Vmi  laige,  rather 
flattened,  and  a  little  one-sided  or  angular,  bioadest  at  the  base. 
Stalk  quite  short  and  strong,  deeply  set  Calyx  large,  in  awide, 
deep,  rather  irr^pilar  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellow  at  flrst,  hot 
becominff  bright  yellow,  and  beautifiilly  dashed  and  penoiUed, 
and  maibled  with  light  and  deep  red  and  orange.  Reah  tender 
and  criqp,  with  a  liigh  flavoured,  somewhat  aromatic  taster 
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BipenB  witih  as  in  September  snd  October,  but  will  keep  amonth 
loDgeae.  The  trees  are  yery  ikoBbf^  strong  growersiHuid  bear 
young. 


TniBf  TigMens  $mA  prodiietiY«.  Fkuit  ne<fiimi,  someirliai 
eomc;  SUn  green,  scHnetinieB  beeoming  a  tittle  T^U^  ^  matn- 
li^yOOTeiedwidi  greenish  or  figbtmssetdoti.  Stalk  of  medium 
lenmu  Oavity  xraier  deep,  covered  with  rasset ;  basin  shallow 
and  abrupt,  8(Mnewhat  farrowed.  Flesh  whitish,  tender,  jnicj^ 
8weet|  with  a  vinoos,  refreshing  flavoor.    December  to  Maidt 


Hall. 

Han*8  SeedllBg. 
Hall's  Bad. 
JeoDj  SeedUng . 

Or^  OB  Aa  mmnds  of  Mr.  Hall,  FiaakKn  eonntj,  North 
GaroliBa.  IVee  of  moderate  growth^  hardy,  npright,.with  long, 
dender,  ledtfsh  brandies,  and  remarkably  firm  wood.  The  tree 
nerer  attains  a  very  laige  sise ;  is  very  prodoelive,  and  is  con* 
sidered  in  North  Carolina  the  best  lonfl^leeping  dessert  apple 
they  cultivate.  We  are  indebted  to  G.  W.  Johnson,  of  Milton, 
North  Carolina,  §o^  specimens,  history,  isc    He  says  an  <Ad 
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variety,  and  now  widely  disseminated^  and  wherever  known,  ia 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Fruit  small,  obUte,  aligfatly 
conic.  Skin  smooth,  thick,  moatly  shaded  with  crimson,  and 
covered  with  various  coloured  dots.  Stem  of  medium  len^th^ 
slender,  curved,  inserted  in  a  round,  dee[s  open  cavity.  Oidyx 
closed,  generally  in  a  small  uneven  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  ftne 
flrrained,  juicy,  with  a  ver^  rich,  vinous,  saccharine,  aromatic 
flavour.    December  to  Apnl. 


Haskbll  Swbbt. 


Origin  &nn  of  Deacon  Haskell,  Ipswich,  Ma«.  Treev|gon>oa 
and  pKkloctive^  fruit  medium  or  above,  oblate.  Skin  greenidi  yel- 
low, sometimes  with  a  Uush.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  rather 
de^  cavity*  Calyx  closed ;  baain  of  medium  depth.  Flesh  yel 
lowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  sweet,  rich,  aromatic  flavour. 
September,  October. 

Hawlbt. 

Origin  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorous  and  bears  annu* 
ally. 

fVuit  large,  conic,  sometimes  oblate.  Skin  fine  yellow,  some- 
what waxen  or  oily,  and  considerably  dotted.  Stalk  shorty 
insetted  in  a  ratherdeep  cavity.  Calyx  miaU,  neariy  eloeed,  in  a 
moderate,  somewhat  furrowed  baain.  Flesh  whitish,  very  tender, 
juicy,  rich,  wiUi  a  fine,  mild,  sub-add  fiavoor.  Ripe  Septenriiery 
and  does  not  keep  long. 

HaBBAKDSTOH  NoHBUOB.    liiau.  Eou. 
A  fine^  large,  early  wmter  fhiit)  which  originated  in  the  tow« 
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of  Hnbhardistoii,  Mfls&,  and  is  of  firat  rate  quality.  Hie  tree  k  a 
Yigorons  grower,  Ibnning  a  handsome  branchuiff  head,  and  bean 
▼eiy  large  crops.    It  is  worthy  of  extensive  ord»ard  eidtare. 

FMt  large,  ronndish-oUong,  much  Banower  near  the  eye. 
Skin  smooth,  striped  with  splMhea,  and  irr^;ular  broken  stripes 
of  pale  and  bright  red,  which  neari^  cover  a  yellowish  ground. 
Hie  calyx  open,  and  the  stalk  shorty  m  a  russeted  hollow.  Flesh 
yellow,  jnicy,  and  tender,  with  an  agreeable  mingling  of  sweetness 
and  addi^  in  its  flayour.    October  to  January. 


JlFTBlUS. 

Origin  Chester  Co.  Pa.,  growth  moderate,  very  prodnotnre.  A 
fiur  and  handsome  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  in  nas  all  of 
September. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  conic  Skin  yellow,  shaded 
and  mlashed  with  crimson,  and  thickly  covered  with  large, 
whitish  dots.  Stem  very  shorti  inserted  in  a  rather  large  cavity. 
Calyx  dosed,  set  in  a  round  open  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
jnicy,  with  a  rich,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.    September. 

JoHATBAN.    Buel.  Ecn. 

King  Philip^— Philip  Rick. 

The  Jonathan  is  a  very  beautiful  dessert  applet  and  its  great 
beauty,  good  flavour,  and  prodwctiveness  in  all  soils,  unite  to  r&- 
commeiM  it  to  orchard  planters.  The  ori^nal  tree  of  this  new 
sort  is  growing  on  the  him  of  Mr.  Philip  Bick,  of  Songston. 
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Now  York,  a  neighbourhood  u]i8ur{Misfled  in  the  worid  for  ita 
great  natural  eongenialitj  to  the  apple.  It  was  first  deacribed 
Dj  the  late  Judge  Buel,  and  naaied  by  him,  in  compliment  to 
Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  £sq^  of  the  same  place,  who  made  known 
the  fi-ttit  to  him.  The  colour  of  tha  young  wood  is  a  lively  light 
bix>\vn,  and  tlie  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  are  large.  Qrowth 
raUicr  slender,  slightly  pendulous. 

Fruit  of  medium  svee,  refi;ularl7  formed,  roundish-ovate,  or 
tapering  to  the  eye.  Skin  wn  aod  smooUi,  the  ground  dear 
light  yellow,  nearly  covered  by  lively  red  stripes,  and  deepening 
into  brilliant  or  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep,  raffolar  cavity. 
Calyx  set  in  a  deep,  rather  broad  basin.  Flesh  white,  rarely  a 
litUe  pinkish,  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  mild  sprightly,  fla- 
vour. This  ^lit,  evidently,  belongs  to  the  Spitzenburg^  class. 
November  to  March. 


Klmg  of  Jbmpkina  Oo. 
King  of  Tompkins  County. 
King  Apple. 
Origin  uncertain ;  much  grown  in  Tompkins  county  and  the 
adjoimng  ones ;  said  to  be  a  valuable  market  fruit    Tree  very 
vigorous,  spreading,  an  abundant  bearer  annually.    Fruit  laiige, 
globular,  inclining  to  conic,  sometimes  oblate,  angular.    Skin 
yellowish,  mostly  shaded  with  red,  striped  and  splashed  with 
crimson.  Stalk  rather  stout  and  short,  inserted  in  a  laige  some- 
what irregular  cavity.    Calyx  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  medium 
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al^tiy  oorrngated  basiiL  ilesh  jellowieh,  ooftne,  jaicj,  tender, 
wUh  an  exce^iBfp|Y  agreetbk^  noh,  Tinoat  ikTWiry  delightfoUy 
aromatic.    December  to  March. 

Ladt  Appls.    G>ze. 

ApL    O.JhX 

Apft  Petit    flUmyLJlMa 


Ponuae  d*Api  Eoofa.    Ml 
P«ltApiBoage,Jjyj^ 
GraeApiRoQg«^  f-*^ 

An  ezqukite  little  deBsert  frnit,  the  pretty  nie  and  beaotifid 
cokNir  of  which,  render  it  an  oniyeraal  fiiToarite;  aaitisagieat 
bearer  it  ia  ake  a  profitable  aort  for  the  erchardii^  bringing 
the  hiriieat  price  of  any  fancy  apple  i&  the  market.  It  ia  an  old 
French  variety,  and  is  neariy  always  known  abroad  by  the  name 
€iAjd;  bat  the  name  of  Lady  Apple  haa  become  too  oniveiMl 
here,  to  change  it  now.  No  aoiateiur^a  collection  shoold  be 
without  it 

Fruit  quite  small,  bat  legn- 
larly  formed  and  flat  Skin 
smooth  and  dossy,  with  a  bril- 
liant  deep  rod  cheek,  contrast- 
ing with  a  lively  lemon  yellow  i 
ffioand.  Stalk  of  medium 
wiwth,  and  deeply  inserted. ' 
CaJmL  small,  sunkm  a  basin 
with  small  plaits.  Flesh  white, 
crisps  tender,  and  jmcy,  with  a 
pleasant  flavour.    The  tree  has  jj^oy  Appk. 

straight,  almost  black  shoots, 

with  small  leaves ;  forms  a  very  npright,  small  head,  and  bears 
its  frait  in  banches.  The  latter  is  very  hardy,  and  may  be  left 
on  the  tree  till  severe  frosts.  The  Lady  Apple  is  in  use  from 
December  to  May. 

The  Api  Non,  or  Black  Lady  Appie^  differs  from  the  fore- 
going sort  only  in  the  colour,  which  is  nearly  black.  In  shape, 
siae,  season,  and  flavour,  it  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is,  from  its  un- 
uaoally  dark  hue»  a  sinffolar  and  interesting  frait — ^poor  flavour. 

Hie  true  Api  EtoiiA,  or  Star  Lady  AppUj  figured  and  de- 
acribod  by  Poiteau,  in  the  Pomologie  frani^aise,  is  another  very 
diatinet  variety;  the  fruit  is  of  the  same  general  character, 
but  havmff  five  prominent  angles,  which  give  it  the  form  of 
a  star.  This  variety  is  rather  scarce,  the  common  Lady  Apple 
beii^  frequently  sent  out  for  it  by  French  nurserymen.  It 
keeps  untd  quite  late  in  the  spring,  when  its  flavour  becomes 
excellent^  though  in  winter  it  is  rather  dry.  T^e  growth  of  the 
tree  leaembles  that  of  the  other  Apis. 
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Laigb  Ybllow  Bonos.    Tbiomp. 


Earlj  Sweet  Bough. 
Sweet  Harvest 
Bougb.  Obxe,    Fkf, 


JSdBmick 


A  native  apple,  ripening  in  harvest  timei  and  one  of  the  first 
quality,  only  second  as  a  dessert  fruit  to  the  Early  Harvest  It 
is  ndt  so  much  esteemed  for  the  kitchen  as  the  latter,  as  it  is  too 
sweet  for  pies  and  sauce,  but  it  is  generally  much  admired  for 
the  table,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  and  oblong-ovate  in  form.  Sldn 
smooth,  pale,  greenish  yellow.  Stalk  rather  long^  and  the  eye 
narrow  and  deep.  Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  crisp  when  fhuy 
ripe,  and  with  a  rich,  sweet,  sprighuy  flavour.  Ripens  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  tenth  of  August  lYee  moderately  vigo- 
rous, bears  abundantly,  and  forms  a  round  head. 

LoKo  Stem  or  FiNNSTLTAiriA. 

Origin  Berks  county.  Pa.  Fruit  rather  bebw  madinm,  lo- 
bular, inclining  to  oblong  or  oval.  Stalk  loag  and  slender, 
curved,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  iBiall  and  dosed,  sot  in 
a  somewhat  furrowed  b^in.  Skin  yeUowish,  very  much  ihadbd, 
and  sometimes  striped  with  red  or  dark  orimaon.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  crisp,  with  a  fine  rich,  sub-acid  flavoui^  s]Hcy  and  aroma- 
tic. An  excellent  dessert  fruit  of  the  h]|^eak  flavour;  eora 
large  and  open.    November  to  January. 


Mangt$nL 
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A  fint  rate  soudkem  fridt    Specimem  hmft 
from  sevenJ  frMnds.    Tree  thrifty  and  vefy  jwodnetiT*. 

Fruit  medinni,  oblate,  alidbtlj  conie,  an^^ar.  Skin  jeOow- 
isfa,8trip6d  and  mostlj  shaded  with  red,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
whiti^  and  bronxe  dote.  Stem  short  and  small,  inserted  in  a 
broad  cavity  surrounded  by  rosset  Calyx  partially  closed; 
basin  slighdy  cocmgated.  Flesh  yellow,  Yer^  tender,  jnicy, 
mild,  snbttcid,  excellent,  highly  prised  in  Georgia  and  the  soato. 
October,  November.*    Cvter  of  Alabama  may  {wove  the  same. 


Mol 
ICsrtbL 

Origin,  Woodstock,  Conneeticat  Tree  thrifty,  nprighti  very 
productive  annual  bearer,  and  handsome. 

Fmit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  slightly  conic,  very  regular, 
and  fidbr.  Skin  yellow,  mostly  striped,  marbled,  and  splashed 
with  red.  Stalk  short,  iaaerted  in  a  moderate  carity.  Calyx 
small,  neariy  closed;  basin  moderate,  slightly  uneven.  Flesh 
white,  very  tender,  juicy,  with  a  fine  vinous  flavour,  almost  sac- 
charine.   December  to  March. 

Melon. 
Mortsn's  Mekm.    Watsnaelsa. 

Origin,  East  BkNwfteld,  N.  Y.  Tree  of  nrtiher  slow  growth, 
a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  slightlv  oblate.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  striped  and  shaded  with  diisep  red  or  crimson  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  short,  inserted  in  a  laige  cavity,  some- 
what uneven,  surrounded  by  thin  russet  Calyx  dosed ;  basin 
large,  abrupt,  open,  slightly  furrowed.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juiey,  with  a  yery  rich  refreshing  subacid  flavour.    October  to 

MOTBXB. 

Qneea  Anne. 
Ori^n,Bolton,  Mass.  Tree  moderately  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive. Fruit  medium,  oval,  inclining  to  conic  Stem  louff  and 
slender,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  abrupt  cavi^.  Calyx  closed, 
set  in  a  small  corrugated  basin.  Skin  almost  covered  with  deep 
red,  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  juicy, 
crisp,  tender,  with  a  very  rich  aromatic  flavour.  Last  of  Octo- 
ber to  January. 

^Tha  time  of  ripening  of  the  soutfaem  fruits  is  given  to  suit  their  r^ 
spective  localities. 
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This  admirable  fruit  is  to  onr  taste  unsarpassod  in  flavour  of 
any  of  its  season,  strikingly  coggeBtive  of  the  flavour  and  perfume 
of  an  excellent  pear,  with  more  of  vinous  life  than  the  Vandevere 
(Newtown  Spitzenburs^hV  and  less  acidity  than  the  Esopus 
SpitMoibiifgh,  and  not  in^rior  to  dther  of  mem  as  a  dessert  fruit. 


MomOVTH  PlFPtH* 

A  native  of  Monmouth  Countjv  New  Jencgr,  of  modanite  i^ 
right  growth,  and  psoductive.  Fruit  huroe,  oUatei  a  little  in* 
clming  to  conic,  obscurely  five-anffled,  sli^dy  flattened  at  base 
and  crown.  Skin  pale  yellow,  wiw  a  beautiful  warm  cheeki  and 
numerous  russet  dots.  Stalk  lalher  short,  inserted  in  a  largo 
slightly  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed;  basin  deep, 
abrupt,  and  corrugated.  Flesh  jmcy,  with  a  fine  brisk  aromatic 
flavour.    NovemMr  to  March. 


Nswrowv  Pippiir.    Coze.  Thonq^ 


Oreen  Newtown  Pippin. 
Green  Winter  Pippin. 


Ameriosn  Newtown  Pippin. 
Peterslrargh  Pippin. 


Hie  Newtown  Pippin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  i^ples,  and  is, 
when  in  perfection,  acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  in  all  the 
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qualities  which  oonfltitate  ft  hi^  iUTOored  dcMort  ftpple,  to 
which  it  combines  the  qoftlity  of  long  keepinc  witooat  the 
least  shriTelliitg,  retainiw  its  high  flftvoor  to  ue  last^  It  is 
Y&ry  Iftrgelj  raised  in  I^-York  snd  New-Jenej  l»r  expor> 
tstion,  and  commftnds  the  hif^hesi  price  in  Corsni  Garaen 
Maiketi  London.  This  ▼aiietj  is  s  natiTe  of  Newtown,  Long 
Uandy  and  it  reqaires  n  pretty  stroi^  dntf,  warn  soiIy  to 
sttain  its  fall  pexfectton,  and  in  the  orabaid  it  ahoold  be  well 
mannied  eveiy  two  or  three  years.  For  this  reason,  whSe  it 
is  planted  bj  acres  in  orcharcb  in  New-York  and  the  Middle 
States,  it  is  rarely  raised  in  a  larse  qnantities  or  with  nmch 
raooess  in  New-England.  On  the  Hudson,  thousands  of  banreb 
of  the  fiurcst  and  richest  Newtown  pippins  are  constantly 
Iffodueed.  The  tree  is  of  rather  slender  and  s^ow  crawth, 
and  even  while  yoonfl^  ia  always  remaricable  for  its  roogn  bark. 
Froit  of  mediom  sue,  roundish,  a  little  irregular  in  its  out- 
line, caused  by  two  or  three  obscure  ribs  on  the  Ades — and 
broadest  at  Ihe  base, next  the  stalk;  about  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  two  and  a  half  deepu  fflin  dull  jpeen,  becoming 
olive  ffreen  when  ripe^  with  a  fiont,  dull  brownish  blush  on  one 
side,  dotted  with  smal  jmy  qmk%  and  with  delicate  russet 
rays  around  the  stalk.  GUyz  quite  small  and  dosed,  set  in  a 
narrow  and  shallow  basin.  £ttalk  half  an  inch  long^  rather 
dender,  deeply  sunk  in  a  wide,  funnel-chapel  carity.  Flesh 
gre^ish-wlute,  very  jnk^,  crisps  wMi  a  fina  aroma,  and  an  ex- 
ceedinj^y  hi§^  and  dalieions  flavoiir.  When  the  fhnt  is  not 
inrown  on  ke2th¥  tree%  it  is  Uabla  to  be  ^ratted  with  Uaek  mots. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  keeping  af^le^  and  is  in  eating  from 
Decsmbsr  to  May— hot  is  in  the  finest  peslbetioa  in  Mardi. 

NnwrowH  Pippih,  Yellow.    Coxe.  Diomp. 

I^  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  *traig^f  resembles  tfie  fengCH 
iag,  and  it  is  diflcnlt  to  sqr  whidi  is  the  superior  fruit  Tlie 
YeUow  ia  handsomely  and  has  a  higher  perfame  than  the  Green, 
snd  its  flesh  is radier  fismar,  and  equally  high  fiavoared;  while 


the  Green  ia  mors  juiey,  crisp^  and  tender.  The  Yellow  New- 
town PmMn  is  rather  flatter,  measnring  only  about  two  inches 
deep,  and  it  is  always  quite  oblique — projecting  more  on  one 
nde  of  die  stalk  than  the  other.  When  mlly  ripe,  it  is  yellow, 
with  a  rather  livelv  red  cheek,  and  a  smooth  udn,  few  or  none  of 
the  spots  on  the  Green  varietr,  but  with  the  same  russet  marks 
St  the  stalL  It  is  also  more  highly  fragrant  bsforc^  and  after,  it 
is  cut  than  the  Green.  The  fledi  is  fiim^  crisp,  juic^,  and  with 
a  Tciy  rich  and  high  flavour.  Both  tha  Newtown  pippins  grow 
slike»  and  they  are  both  excellent  bearers.  This  rariety  is 
rather  hardier  and  succeeds  best  in  the  Eastern  States.  We 
ha?e  kept  the  fruit  until  the  4th  of  July. 
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Pipfim^nOmk 


NOBTBIUf  8ft* 

Hub  beaotttil  new  Amcrioui  frdt  is  one  of  die  hkmA  deli* 
ciona,  fri^;i«iit,  ftnd  apnelittyaf  sH  kle  daiMit  ap]AM.  Il  ripeiu 
in  Jannaiy,  kem  till  June,  and  al^vnya  eomnande  the  hmert 
mai^et  price.  Th%  tree  ie  of  mpid,  npright  mwthy  «Bd  bean 
moderate  ciopi.  It  originated  on  the  nin  of  QKver  (Sinpin,  of 
Bloomfield,  near  Rochester,  N.  T.  The  trees  require  high 
cnltare  and  open  heads  to  let  in  the  son,  otherwise  the  fruit  is 
wanting  in  flarour,  and  apt  to  be  imperfect  and  knotty. 

Fruit  laigCi  eonicalrflatteiied.  Skin  thin,  snooth,  in  the  shade 
greenish  or  pale  Yellow,  in  the  sun  eorsied  with  light  and  dark 
stripes  of  purplish-red,  marked  widi  a  few  pale  dota^  and  a  thin 
white  bloom.  Stalk  three^ourtiha  of  an  insh  km»  radier  slender, 
planted  in  a  Yeir  widoi  de^  cavity,  marked  wit£^ni8sel  Calyx 
small,  clofled;  basoi  narrow,  abrimt»  flu iw wed  VIesh  white, 
fino-^^ned,  tender,  sli^tly  snb-acid,  with  a  peealiariy  fl«rii  and 
delicious  flavoor. 


OnvuBT. 


OHny  FfppfaL 
Ohiolsyowtte. 
Whitt  Detroit. 
0rea^  Pippiiu 
White  Pippin. 


WUto  BeDfiower. 
Woolnian*s  Long. 
WiUowLesfPtolB. 
HoUow  Goied  ^^pia. 

Ohio  Favourite. 


Origin,  orchard  of  Michael  Ortl^,  South  Jersey* 
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Hie  Ortley  »  one  of  the  mort  widely  diMemineted  and  popa« 
lar  apples  of  the  Weatem  Statoa.  It  giowa  Drettyatronriy  with 
nn^ti  aleader  thoota,  and  beait  abandantiyt  i^l^d  ka  oearing 
anooto  nre  Melined  to  braak. 

FrnitmedniBitovaijiaiga^OYato^ereonie.  SUngvaanidiyel- 
lov,  beeoaniag  fine  yellow  at  niafcuitt^  aanaatiflMa  witli  Aannny 
che^  Stalk  alentev  of  mediom  length,  inaerted  in  a  deep^acnte 
avity,  aunoiinded  by  riMaeL  Calyx  cloaedi  aat  in  an  id>nipt| 
comipated  baain.    EUanw** 


somewJint  comipated  baain.  Elaah  whita^  line  grainedt  tender, 
juicy, aab-acid, venrpimaant.  NoYenhar to fabraaiy*  H%Uy 
eateemed  at  the  Weat^  bat  doea  not  aoooeed  ao  well  at  the 
NofthnndEM. 

PnAnxAm,  HxuTonnaBina.    Ihomp. 

Winter  PeannaiiL    Ons, 
Royal  FwinalD.    IML  Bm, 
Pdamiain  BojaL    Xaaqp. 
Old  PeannaiD. 
Bojale  d'Ani^eteRa 

TUa  delicious  old  variety,  generally  known  here  aa  the  Bngliah 
erBoyalPeannain,  iaone  c^the  fin«t  of  all  winter  denert  frnita» 
and  Its  mild  and  agreeable  flaToor  renden  it  here,  aa  abroad, 
an  udTeraal  fiivoorite,  both  aa  a  detaert  apple,  and  for  cooking* 

Froit  of  mediom  aiaei  oblong,  and  of  a  pr^ty  regular  Pear- 


main-ahape.    Skin  atained,  and  mottled  with  aoft,  brownish  red 
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on  a  dull,  russet j  green  ground,  dotted  with  graykh  specka 
The  red  thickly  mottled  near  the  eje,  with  yeUowiah  mnet 
spots.  Stalk  stender,  half  an  inch  long.  Calyx  with  wide- 
spread, reflexed  segments,  and  set  in  a  thalh^r,  namw,  shghtly 
plaited  basin,  Vieah  pale  jelk>w,  yerj  mellow  and  tender,  with 
a  pleasant,  aromatic  flaroar.  A  moderate  bearer,  bat  often  pro- 
daces  laiqge  crops  on  high  sodB^  iHiich  are  wstt  adqiM  to  thia 
sort    November  to  Felwoary.    A  strong  grower, 

llie  Winter  Peanaain  of  most  American  orehardii  is  Ao  An- 
tumn  Pearmain  of  this,  and  niost  BngUih  woiica. 

PbCK'b  PtBASAXT. 


Pedes  PkaaanL 

A  first  rate  fimit  m  all  renpects,  belonging  to  the  Newtown 
pippin  dass.  It  has  long  been  cnltiTiSed  in  Khode  Island, 
where  we  think  it  originated,  and  in  the  northern  pari  of  Con- 
necticut^  bat  as  yet  is  little  known  out  of  that  district  of  conn- 
try,  bat  deserves  extensive  dissemination.  It  conaiderably  re- 
sembles the  Tellow  Newtown  pippin,  thoogh  a  Ivger  frnit  with 
more  tender  flesh,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  to  it  in  flavonr. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  anffular,  and 
slightly  flattened,  with  an  indistinct  Anrrow  on  one  side.  Skin 
smooth,  and  when  first  ffathered,  ffreen,  with  a  little  dark  red ; 
but  when  ripe,  a  beantiftd  clear  yeUow,  wKh  bright  bhish  on  tte 
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miaj  aide  and  near  tlie  stalk,  maiked  with  Bcaltered  my  doU, 
The  fltalk  is  pecoluurlj  fieriiy  and  flattened,  short,  and  sank  in 
a  wide,  rather  wa^y  cavity.  Calyx  woolly,  sunk  in  a  narrow, 
abrapUy,  and  {Hretty  deefiy  smk  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine 
gxained,  juicy,  crisp  and  tender,  with  a  delieioas,  hifffa  aromatie 
isvour.  The  tree  is  only  a  moderate  grower,  hot  Dears  rego- 
laiiy  and  well,  and  the  frnit  commands  a  high  pfioe  in  ttw  mar- 
ket Mr.6.  LysMA,  who  laises  this  froit  in  grsai  perfsction,  in- 
foms  OS  that  with  him  the  apples  on  the  lower  hraaehes  of  old 
trees  are  ^Mlt^  whBm  those  <m  tiie  upper  branehes  are  naarijr 
oomcaL    November  to  Match. 

PftDCATS. 

BoQi^  sad  Bes4y* 

Origin  miknown«  "nree  a  strong  and  stocky  grower,  and 
Ibffms  a  benotifbl  head — ^very  prodactive.  Fmit  medium,  conic 
or  oblate,  angular.  Skin  greenish  white,  with  a  crimson  blush  on 
the  exposed  side.  Btem  of  medium  length,  inserted  in  a  rather 
Isige  irregolar  cavity.  Cahni  closed  in  an  abrupt^  open,  some- 
irlmt  corrugated  basin.    Flesh  white,  very  tender,  sprightly 


JMrnate. 


refreshhig,  vaM  sub^Msid.    An  eioellent  dessert  Miie,  ripening 
the  last  of  Ai^inst,  and  eontnning  in  nse  tiU  (kMw. 
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Paims  Ds  Nsiox.    Iliomp.  Lind. 

SaDguinetia. 
Snowy  Chimnej. 

A  very  celebmted  Canada  frait  (probaUy  an  old  French  finit), 
wlueh  has  its  name  from  the  snow'White  ookxnr  of  ito  flesh,  or, 
as  some  say,  frx)iii  the  Tillage  from  whenee  it  was  irat  taken  to 
Bng^iuL  It  18  aa  excellent,  prodnctire,  antomn  apple^  and  is 
especially  Talnable  in  northern  latitudes. 

Fniit  of  mediam  sise,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened;  skin 
with  a  gronnd  of  pale  greeBiah  yellow,  mixed  with  fitint  streidai 
of  pale  red  on  the  shady  side,  but  marked  with  blotches  and  short 
stripes  of  darker  red,  and  becoming  a  fine  deep  red  in  the  sun ; 
stalk  quite  slender,  half  an  inch  long,  j>laiited  on  a  aarrow  fonnd- 
shaped  cavity ;  calyx  small,  and  set  m  a  shallow,  nOher  narrow 
basin ;  flesh  remarkably  white,  very  tender,  juicy,  and  good,  with 
a  slight  perfume.  Ripe  in  October  and  November.  A  iqgolar 
bearer,  and  a  handsome  dessert  fruit 


Pboobsss. 

"Kaqoire  Miner's  Best  Sort" 

'    A  native  of  MU&fidd,  Conn.    Tree  a  nkoderate  gromr,  and 
hnoB  a  handsome  head,  bean  earfy  and  very  piodactiva.    Tkt 
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ormnal  tree  stands  on  the  land  of  Enoch  Coe,  fermerlj  Isaac 
Miller,  Bsq^  and  for  some  time  was  caDed  **EMjTure  MiU«-*sb€«t 
sort.** 

8m  abore  medfom,  rather  globular,  faicKnin^  to  conic, 
sometiines  oblate,  somewhat  angular.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a 
lonnd  cavity,  sarronnded  bj  msset  Calyx  lam,  partially  closed, 
set  in  a  shallow,  open  basin.  Skin  imooih,  yeilow,  with  a  sannr 
cheek,  sometimes  with  a  few  scattered  grey  dots.  Fledi  solid, 
tender,  crim,  jnicy,  with  a  Tery  refreshing,  vinous  flavour.  Bipe 
October  till  Apiil. 

Posmu    Han.  lliomp. 


Aftnrt  rate  New  Bi^and  frait,  raised  bTtk»]ia«;&  Porter,  of 
SherboTiie,  MasSi,  and  deservedly  a  great  iiyaufile  fe  tiie  Boaton 
market  The  froit  is  lemarbbly  fidr,  and  flie  tree  is  veiy 
prodoctiye^ 

Fnai  niiier  large,  regolar,  obbng,  narrowing  to  the  eye. 
»  gkMqr,  bri([^t  yelknr,  and  when  «zpoeed,  with  a  di^ 
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Uudl  next  the  ann.  GaJyx  set  in  a  narrow  and  deep  baain. 
8talk  rather  alender,  not  three  foortha  of  an  inch  long.  Fledi 
fine  gnuned,  and  abounding  with  juice  of  a  aprightlj  agreeaUe 
flavonr.    B^pena  in  September,  and  deserrea  geneial  enltivation, 

Petok*8  Rid. 

PitzerHm. 
BigHUL 

Ori^  onlmown.  Tree  npriffht^  not  veij  vigoioaa,  nor  an 
early  bearer,  requirea  a  deep  rich  aoil,  and  a  warm  season  or  a 
aoQthem  climate,  for  the  full  development  of  its  excellence. 

Froit  medium,  somewhat  globular,  oblate,  obliijuely  depress- 
ed. Skin  greeniah  yellow,  shaded  with  red,  striped  with  dark 
crimson,  and  Uiickly  sprinkled  with  greeniih  srej  dots,  and 
some  seaaona  much  oovered  with  russet  Stalk  short  and  thick, 
inserted  in  a  small  acute  cavity,  surrounded  by  traces  of  russet, 
which  sometimes  considerably  overspread  the  ftnit  Galyx  flnnly 
closed^  set  in  a  small  baanu  Heah  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  with 
yeiy  nch,  pleasant  sub-add  flavour.    January  to  March. 


Rambo.    Coxe.    Thompw 


iff  Ihia  Jmrmy. 


fletk*BO-Aath«, 

Bread  and  Cheese  A|»ple^ 


The  Rambo  is  one  of  the  most  popular  autumn  fne^  to  bo 
found  in  the  PhifaKlelphia  markets.  It  ia  a  highly  valuable 
q»ple  for  the  table  or  kitchen,  and  the  tree  thrirea  weH  on  li^t 
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Miidj  loiki  being  a  native  of  the  ImuAm  of  tiM  Delaware.    It  is 
ako  very  popular  at  the  Weil 

Fnut  Of  medium  siae,  flat  Skin  amooth,  yellowish  wltte  in 
the  ahade^  streaked  and  marbled  with  pale  j^low  and  red  in  the 
ann,  and  ^>eckled  with  large  rough  dots.  Stalk  long,  rather 
alende^  onrred  to  one  side,  and  dM|^  planted  in  a  smooth,  fim« 
nel-like  eantj.  Galjz  elosed,  set  in  a  broad  basin,  which  is 
al^i^y  plaited  aroond  it  flesh  greenish  white^  very  tender, 
wuk  a  neh,  spri^tiy,  snb^acid  flaToor.    October  to  December, 

Rbd  BuaaiT. 

Ori^n,  £yin  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.  Tree 
▼err  vigorons  and  prodnetive. 

Emit  huge,  roundish,  conie,  SkinjeDow,  shaded  with  dull  red 
and  deep  carmine  in  the  sun,  and  thiddy  covered  with  grey  dots, 
with  a  uiffht  appearance  ci  rough  russet  on  most  of  the  aur&ce. 
Stalk  rather  short  and  thick,  inserted  in  a  medium  cavity,  sur- 
rounded with  thin  russet  Calyx  neaiiy  closed ;  segments  long, 
reciirved,in  a  narrow,  uneven  baain.  Flesh  yellow,  solid,  crisp, 
tender,  with  an  excellent,  rich*  sub-acid  flavour,  somewhat  rcsem- 
bling  Baldwin.    January  to  ApriL 


JBhI  flffiflffa, 
B«n  Cahjj>a« 


(MKoMOflh^of 
BMiflQld  Konsaoh. 

Steels  Bed  Winter,  of  Hioh. 

Ab  old  fruit,  Ibnnerly  much  grown  in  Gonnectioat  and 

a 
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chusettsy  but  is  not  uow  much  planted  on  ftcoount  of  its  mohA  sin 
and  poor  fruit ;  succeeds  well  in  western  New  York,  Ohio^  and 
Michigan.  Tree  thrifty,  but  of  slender  ^wih ;  rery  productive. 
Fruit  mediam,  oUate,  incfining  to  conic,  slightlj  angular.  Skin 
yellow,  mostly  shaded  with  deep  red  or  crimson;  somewhat 
striped  or  splashed  on  the  mnny  side,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
grey,  and  sometimes  menish  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a 
broad,  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  segments  long,  in  a  snail, 
nanrow,  somewhat  irregular  basin,  ^esh  white,  tender,  cri^ 
abounding  with  a  brisk,  refreshing  juice,  and  retaining  its  fine, 
delicate  &vour  to  the  last    January  to  May. 


Bed  AatraehaiiL 

Rkd  Abtraohav.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  fruit  of  extraordinary  beauty,  first  imported  into  Bn^land 
with  the  White  Astrachan,  from  Sweden,  in  1816.  It  bears 
abundantly  with  us,  and  its  singular  richness  of  colour  is  height- 
ened by  an  exquisite  bloom  on  A»  surface  of  the  fVuit,  like  that 
of  a  plum.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  dessert  fruits,  and  its 
quality  is  good,  but  if  not  taken  from  the  tree  as  soon  as  ripe 
it  is  liable  to  become  mealy.  Ripens  from  the  last  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  August 

Fruit  pretty  large,  rather  above  &e  middle  size,  and  very 
smooth  and  fair,  roundish,  a  Mttle  narrowed  towards  the  eye. 
Skin  almost  entirely  covered  with  deep  crimson,  with  sometimes 
a  little  greenish  yellow  in  liie  shade,  and  occasionally  a  fitde 
near  the  stalk,  aod  eefvered  with  a  pde  whtta  bkNxn. 
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Stalk  rather  abort  and  deeply  iMeried.  Calyx  set  in  a  slight 
basin,  which  is  sometimes  a  little  irregular.  Flesh  quite  white, 
crispv  moderately  juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  rich,  acid  flavour. 

Rawlk's  Janrit* 

Banto's  JauMttitif.  Wimer  JsMwtlfag; 

Bock  Remain.  Jeanett 

Rock  Rimmon.  KeverlaiL 

Tellow  Janett  Indiana  Jannottlng.  ^ 

Origin,  Virginia,  on  the  farm  of  Caleb  Ranles.  Tree  vigorooSy 
spreading;  it  puts  forth  its  leaves,  and  blossoms  much  later  than 
other  varieties  in  the  spring,  and  consequently  avoids  injury  by 
late  frost ;  it  is,  therefore,  particularly  valuable  for  the  south  and 
southwest,  where  it  is  much  cultivated. 

Fruit  j^thcr  large,  oblate,  considerably  depressed,  conic,  an- 
gular. Skin  yellowish,  shaded  with  red  and  striped  with  crim- 
son. Stalk  short  and  thick,  inserted  in  a  broad  open  cavity. 
Calyx  partially  open,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin.  Flesh  whitish 
yellow,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant  vinous  flavour 
February  to  June.      So  far  has  not  succeeded  well  at  the  north. 

RsuiBTTE  Blavobk  D'EiPAOirE.  Thomp.  Nois. 

White  Spanish  BeinetlQ.    Finn,  Mag,  lAndL 
D'Espagnei  "^ 

Fall  Pippin. 
Large  Fall  Pippin. 
Gobbett'fl  Fall  Pippin. 

A  very  celebrated  old  Spanish  variety.  Fruit  veir  large, 
Tonndish-oft^on^,  somewhat  angular,  with  broad  ribs  on  its  sides, 
terminating  in  an  uneven  crown,  where  it  is  nearly  as  broad  as 
at  the  ba^  Calyx  large,  open,  very  deeply  sunk  in  a  broad- 
angled,  oblique,  irregular  basin.  Stalk  hau  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  rather  small,  even  cavity.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish-green  on 
the  shaded  side,  orange,  tinged  with  browni^-red  next  the  sun, 
and  sprinkled  with  blackish  dots.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  crisp, 
tender,  with  a  sugary  juice.  The  tree  has  the  same  wood, 
foliage,  and  vigorous  habit,  as  our  Fall  Pippin,  and  the  fruit 
keeps  a  month  longer.    This  is  quite  distinct  from  Fall  Pippin. 

BxiNiETTE,  Canada.    Thomp.  Nois. 

Canadto  Roinatte.    LmL 

Orosse  Rdnette  d'Anglefcerre.     O.  Vuk. 

Pomme  du  Oaaa.  1  >,/«>«wnM- 

Reinette  dn  Canada  Blancha  Vi^z!z!z 

Reinetto  Groeee  du  Canada.      \zS^^^ 

Reinette  du  Canada  A  Oortee.     J  ^'""'^^ 

DeBroti^tne. 

Portugal. 

JflBQuea. 

Wahr  BeiiMtta 

It  ii  easy  to  see  that  the  Canada  Reinette  is  a  popular  and 


of  Bcme 
JBngtiak 
gardem. 
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highly  esteemed  variety  in  Eorope,  by  the  ffreat  number  of  syno- 
nyms under  which  it  is  known.  It  is  doubtful,  notwithstanding 
its  name,  whether  it  is  truly  of  Canadian  origrin,  as  Merlet,  a 
French  writer,  describes  the  same  fruit  in  the  17th  century; 
and  some  authors  think  it  was  first  brou^t  to  this  continent 
from  Normandy,  and  cairied  back  under  its  new  name.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  fruit,  a  ^ood  bearer,  and  <k 
excellent  quality  in  all  respects.  It  is  yet  litUe  known  in  the 
United  States,  but  deserves  extensive  orchard  culture. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  conical,  flattened ;  rather  irr^;ular, 
with  projecting  ril» ;  broad  at  the  base,  narrowing  towards  the 
eye,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  deep.  Skin  greenish- 
yellow,  slightly  washed  with  brown  on  the  sunny  side,  sprinkled 
with  dots  and  russet  patches.  Stalk  shorty  inserted  in  a  wide 
hollow.  Calyx  short  and  larse,  set  in  a  rather  deep,  in^ralar 
basin.  Flesh  neariy  white,  ratner  firm,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  lively, 
sub-acid  flavour.  Ki^  in  December,  and,  if  picked  eariy  m 
autumn,  it  will  keep  till  April. 


ShodeJEOand  Cfrmnkig. 

Rhodi  iBLAifD  Gbbeiong.    Coxc.  Thomp.  Man. 

Builington  Greening.       Jersey  Qrecafngf    Ome, 

The  Rhode  Island  Greening  is  such  an  universal  favourite  and 
is  so  generally  known,  that  it  seems  almost  snperflnons  to  give  a 
description  of  it.    It  succeeds  well  in  almost  all  parts  of  th» 
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country,  and  on  a  great  Tarietf  (^  toik,  and  i%  perh^M,  more 
gonenJly  esteemed  than  any  other  early  winter  fruit.  In  the 
Eeetem  States  where  the  Newtown  pippin  does  not  attain  full 
perfeetion,  this  apple  takes  its  place--«nd  in  England,  it  is  fre* 
qnently  sold  for  that  frnit,  which,  however,  it  does  not  eqnal, 
|Tbe  Qttm  Newtown  Pippin  deecnbed  by  lindley  is  this  ftnit] 
Froit  laige,  lonndish,  a  little  flattened,  pretty  regnlar,  hot 
<^n  obscoraly  ribbed.  Skin  oily  smooth,  oark  green,  becom- 
ing pale  green  when  ripe,  when  it  sometimes  shows  a  dnil  blosh 
near  the  stslL  Calyx  small,  woolly,  dosed,  in  a  sUg^htly  sunk, 
scarcely  {Waited  baan.  Stdk  three-feorths  of  an  men  hmg, 
corred,  thickest  at  the  botUmu  Flesh  yoUow,  fine  grsined,  ten- 
der, criip,  with  an  abundance  of  rich,  slightly  avomatic,  lively, 
acid  juice.  The  tree  grows  very  stnm^y,  and  resembles 
the  Fall  mppin  in  its  wood  and  leaves,  and  bears  most  shnndant 
crops,  llie  fruit  is  as  eioellent  lor  cooking  as  for  the  deesart 
November  to  February — or,  in  the  North,  to  Msrch,  In  some 
localities  at  the  West  does  not  succeed,  in  others  very  good. 


^^/Xf%K^ 


SiAar^tOnfi, 


BIOHAnn^B  GBAVT. 


Bed  Spttsenbuxgh. 
Wine. 


Doriok's  9nlt 
StMirbeny. 

A  very  excellent  M  apple  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Ori- 
m^  uncertain,  supposed  to  be  Ulster  County,  N.  T.  An  old 
fruit,  but  little  known — ^lately  introduced  by  K  Q.  Stndley, 
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Clavcnck,  Colombia,  County,  N.  Y. — a  free  upright  grower,  a 
good  bearer,  and  one  of  the  beet  deisert  apples  of  U»  seaeoo. 

Sise  rather  above  medium,  oblate.  Stem  nearlly  an  inch 
long.  Cavity  deep  and  broad.  Calyx  cloeed,  legments  re- 
curved, basin  deep.  Colour  yellow,  mostly  striped  with  red. 
Flesh  fine-grained,  tender,  juicy,  pleasant,  inth  a  refreshing  vi- 
noBfl  flavour.    September  and  October. 


BUIHlCOim. 

Origin,  Ikrm  of  D.  C.  Bichmond,  Sandusky,  Ohio. — ^Trce  a  free 
grower,  and  a  profuse  bearer.  Fruit  large,  oblate,  sHgfa tly  angu lar. 
Skin  light  yellow,  striped,  splashed,  and  marUed  with  crimson, 
and  thickly  sprinkled  with  liffht  brown  dots.  Stem  short,  in- 
serted in  a  broad  deep  cavity  uightly  russeted.  Calyx  open,  set 
in  a  large  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juii^,  vinous, 
sweeti  arc  rich.    October  to  Febnuny. 


Sons  Bbavtt. 

afflett'8  Seedling. 
Origin,  Southern  Ohio.    Tree  a  moderate  grower,  succeeds 
well  at  the  South-wosL 
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Fruit  large,  roandish^  approaching  conic.  Skin  yellow,  shaded 
and  striped  wilh  br^t  red,  and  sprinkled  with  light  dots.  Stem 
an  inch  long,  iweitiKl  in  a  laige,  deep  cavity,  Mirroonded  by 
ereouish  ruaaet.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  narrow,,  deep 
Dttstn.  Flesh  yellowuh,  tender,  jaicy,q>rigfatly  sab-acid.  Gore 
rather  large.    October  to  Decembor. 


BoMAii  Stsm.    Goxe. 

Hie  Roman  Stem  is  not  genenJly  known  ont  of  New-Jersey* 
It  oT^nated  at  Burlington,  in  that  State,  and  is  much  esteemed 
in  that  neighbourhood.  In  flavour,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
sprightly,  pleasant  apples,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  Yellow 
Belle  Flenr.    Tree  very  productive. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  roundish-oblong — or  often 
ovate.  Skin  whitish-yellow,  with  a  faint  brownish  blush, 
sprinkled  with  patches  of  small  black  dots,  and,  when  ripe, 
haying  a  few  reddish  specks,  unless  the  fruit  is  very  fair.  Stalk 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  lon^,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity  under 
a  fleshy  protuberance,  which  the  fitrmers  have  likened  to  a 
Boman  nose,  whence  the  name.  Calyx  set  in  a  rather  narrow 
basin,  with  a  few  plaits.  Core  hollow.  Flesh  tender,  juicy 
with  a  rkh,  pleasant,  musky  flavour.    November  to  Mtfch. 

RussBT,  Ambrican  Goldkn. 

Golden  Rusaet    Man^  Ken. 

BaMocfc*3  Fippin.    J  "**^ 
little  Pssrissin. 

The  American  Golden  Russet  is  one  of  the  most  delidoos  and 
tender  apples,  its  flesh  resembling  more  in  texture  that  of  a  but- 
tery pear,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  apple.  It  is  widely  cultivated 
at  thB  West,  and  in  Now-£nglaad  as  the  Golden  Iluaset,  and 
though  neither  handsome  nor  large,  is  still  an  universal  favour- 
ite from  its  great  productiveness  and  admirable  flavour.  The 
uncouth  name  of  Caxe,  Sheep-noa^,  is  nearly  obsolete,  except  in 
New-Jersey,  and  we  therefore  adopt  the  present  one,  to  which  it 
is  well  entitled.  The  tree  is  thrifty,  with  upright  drab  coloured 
shoots. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish-ovate.  Skin  dull  yellow, 
sprinkled  with  a  very  thin  russet  Stalk  rather  lon^  and  slen- 
der. CaljTx  closed,  and  set  in  a  rather  narrow  basm.  Flesh 
yellowish,  veiy  tender,  (almost  melting,)  juicy,  with  a  mild,  rich, 
spi^  flavour.    October  to  January. 

llie  Bholish  Goldbn  Russet  is  a  sub-acid  sort,  much  inferiour 
to  the  above. 
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RusasT,  Boston  or  Eozburt.    Man.  Tlion^ 

SoKbmy  Buflset.    JTm.        Putnam*  Itiwet 

lliis  Raaaeti  a  native  of  MasBachosettBi  is  one  of  the  meet 
popular  market  fruitB  in  the  conntrj,  as  it  is  ezcenent^  a  prodi 


gions  bearer,  and  keeps  till  late  in  the  spring.  It  is  in  every 
way  highly  deserving  extensive  cnltivaftkMi. 

Fhiit  of  medium  size,  often  laiger  roundish,  a  litUe  flattened, 
and  sHgfatly  angular.  Skin  at  fist  doll  green,  eovered  with 
Drownish-yellow  rosset  when  ripe,  with,  rarely,  a  finnt  blush  on 
one  side.  Stalk  nearly  three-ionrths  of  an  inch  lonj^  rather 
slender,  not  deeply  inserted.  0Bl3rx  closed,  set  in  a  round  basin, 
of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  menish-wUte,  moderately  juicy, 
with  a  rather  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripens  in  January,  an^ 
may  be  brought  to  market  in  June. 

There  are  several  native  varieties  of  Russet  or  ''Leather 
Coats,**  of  laiger  siae  than  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  much  infe- 
riour,  bein^  ant  to  shrivel  and  become  tasteless*  Does  not  suo- 
oeed  well  m  all  localities  at  the  West 

Smokshovbk. 

MQIcreek  Yandevere. 
English  Yandevereb 

Origin,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  near  Millcreek,  grew  on  the  fiurm 
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of  a  wealthy  Quaker  named  OiUmmii,  near  hk  aouAehoiieei 
lienoe  Ha  name.  An  old  ▼ariety  and  popular  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
aomeiwliat  numMm  the  old  PonnajWania  Vaadarere^  and  ia 
eomoaed  to  be  a  aeedling  of  it 

Tnt  moderately  TigoroiHi  with  a  n»wadiBg  bead,  a  good 
bearer, 

FVoit  rather  abore  mediomy  eUate^  ibn  yellow,  shaded  and 
qplaahed  with  erimaon,  and  diinly  q>rin]ded  with  laige  grej 
and  Iwown  dots.  Stalk  rather  kmffy  carved,  inserted  in  a  broad 
ctmtj.  Calyx  cloaedi  eet  in  a  wide  baeini  of  modetale  dejitfi, 
slightly  corrugated.  Flesh  yellowiah,Bomewhal  firm,  juicy,  cnsp^ 
raUier  rid^  snb-aeid.  Septendm  to  Febraaiy.  Unsoxpassed 
for  colinary  nses. 


SpxmHBUROB,  Ebopub.    Coxe. 

JBaapoM  ^tBeaboig.    Ken^ 
^ne  l^tEenbargfa. 

Hie  EboposSpitBenbiiigh  is  a  handrnxne,  truly  delicious  sf^iH 
and  is  generally  considmd,  by  all  good  judges,  equal  to  the 

6* 
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Newtown  Pippin,  and  nnmrpaased  u  a  daiaert  fruit,  b^  any 
other  variety.  It  originated  at  Esopua,  afiimous  apple  district^ 
oriffinallj  settled  by  me  Low  Dutch,  on  the  Hudson,  where  it  is 
still  raised  in  its  highest  perfection.  But  throughout  the  whole 
of  New  York,  it  is  considered  the  first  of  apples^  and  its  beauty 
and  productiveness  render  it  highly  profitable  for  orchard  cul- 
ture. The  firuit  of  this  variety  brought  fi!om  Western  New- 
Tork,  seems  deficient  in  flavour,  which  is,  periiapa,  owing  to 
ihe  excessive  richness  of  the  eoO  there.  Hie  tree  has  rather 
slender  shoots,  and  when  in  bearing,  has  long  and  hanging 
'  limbs. 

Fruit  lai^  oblan&  taoerjng  roundly  to  the  eye.  Skin 
smooth,  nearly  covered  witn  rich,  lively  red,  dotted  with  distinct 
yellowish  russet  dots.  On  the  shaded  side  is  a  yellowish  ground 
with  streaks  and  broken  stripes  of  red.  Stalk  rather  long, — 
three-fourths  of  an  inch — and  slender,  projecting  beyond  the 
base,  and  inserted  in  a  wide  cavity.  Oalyx  small,  and  doeed, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin,  which  is  slightly  furrowed.  Flesh  yellow, 
rather  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  delicious  rich,  bris|^  flavour. 
Seeds  in  a  hollow  core.    December  to  Februaiy. 

Sqmmsr  Rose.    Thomp.  Coxe. 
Woolmsn's  Harvest 

A  very  pretty  and  very  excellent  apple,  highly  esteemed  as  a 
dessert  fruit. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  rich 
waxen  yellow,  streaked  and  blotched  with  a  little  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  short,  and  slender.  Calyx  dosed,  set 
in  an  even  basin.  Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  sprightly  juice. 
Bipens  early  in  August 

Sweeting,  Ladies'. 

The  Ladies'  Sweeting  we  consider  the  finest  winter  sweet 
apple,  for  the  dessert,  yet  known  or  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Its  handsome  appearance,  delightful  perfume,  sprightly  fiavour, 
and  the  long  time  which  it  remains  in  perfection,  render  it  uni- 
versallv  admired  wherever  h  is  known,  and  no  garden  should 
be  without  it  It  is  a  native  of  this  neighbonrhMxi,  and  thou- 
sands of  trees  of  this  variety  have  been  sent  firom  this  garden, 
to  various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  wood  is  not  veiy  strong,  but 
it  grows  thriftily,  and  bears  very  abundantly. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-ovate,  narrowing  pretty  rapidly  to  the 
eye.  Skin  very  smooth,  nearly  covered  with  red  in  the  sun,  but 
pale  yellowish-green  in  the  shade,  with  broken  stripes  of  pale 
red.  The  red  b  sprinkled  with  well  marked,  yellowish-gray 
dote,  and  covered,  wnen  first  gathered,  with  a  thin  white  bloom. 
There  is  also  generally  a  fiiint  marbling  of  cloudy  white  over 
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the  red,  on  the  sbady  side  of  the  friiit,  and  rays  of  the  same 
the  ataik.    Caljx  quite  «nall»  set  in  a  narrow,  shallow. 


hoMut  ammng. 

^bited  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  lon^^  in  a  shallow  cavity, 
fledhy  ^preenish-white,  exceedingly  tender,  juicy  and  erisp,  wiUi 
a  delicioos,  aprightly,  agreeably  perfumed  ifarour*  Keeps  with- 
out shrivelling,  or  losing  its  flavour,  till  May. 

SwAAB.    Coxe.  Floy.   Thomp. 

This  is  a  truly  noble  American  fruit,  produced  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  on  the  Hudson,  near  Esopus,  and  so  termed,  from  its 
UBttBoal  weight,  this  woid,  in  the  low  Datdi,  neaning  heavy. 
It  fequwss  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  knm,  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
and,  in  its  native  soils,  we  have  seen  it  twelve  inches  m  eircum- 
ferenoa,  and  of  a  deep  golden  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  iavevred  iqpf^es  in  America,  and  deserves  extensive  cnl- 
tivatioii,  in  all  fsvoorahle  peaitioBSi  though  it  does  not  snceeed 
well  in  danp  or  cold  scik. 

Fmii  large,  pegnlariy  formed,  lonndish.  Skin  greenish-yel- 
low when  fi^  gathered,  bat  when  entirely  ripe,  of  a  fine,  dead 
gold  colour,  doSied  with  nnmwoas  distinct  brown  specks,  and 
sometimes  faintly  marbled  with  gray  rasset  on  the  side,  and 
round  the  stalk.    StaQc  slender,  £ree  fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
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inaerted  in  a  very  round  cavity.    [Sometimes  this  cavity  is  pa^ 
tially  dosed.]    Calyx  amaU|  greenishy  set  in  a  shaUow  T    ' 


scarceljr  plaited.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine  srained^  tender,  with  an 
ezceediiLny  rich,  aromatic  flayonr,  and  a  spicy  smdL  Gore 
smslL  The  trees  bear  fiur  cropsi  and  the  fruit  is  in  season  from 
December  to  March. 

Yandsbysbb  of  Nbw  Yobx. 

Hewtown  ByitssubuigiL       Os  Ify^ 
JoeBwiy. 

We  hare  retained  the  name,  nnder  wfaidh  we  have  lon^ 
known  our  very  ftiToiirite  spple,  aHhongh  we  are  penniaded  it 
does  not  belong  to  it.  It  appears  to  m  clearly  proved  lliat  it 
did  not  originaile  in  Delaware,  but  that  it  had  its  oriffin  in  New- 
town, Long  Island,  and  was  described  by  Coxe,  by  Ae  name  of 
Newtown  Bpttaenbaivfa ;  but  is  has  to  lonsr  borne  the  name  of 
Yandevere,  that  we  Siink  it  not  praoticalMe  to  restore  its  tme 
narne^  and  therefore  propose  to  call  it  Yandevere  of  New  Tork. 

Tree  moderate,  vigorons  and  productive,  in  rich,  light  soil,  of 
most  excellent  frait,  which  is  suited  to  more  tastes  than  any 
other  apple  of  its  season. 

Fjrait  mediom,  oblate,  slightly  conic  Skin  fine  yellow,  washed 
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with  lig^t  red,  striped  and  splaabed  with  deeper  rod,  and  richly 
shaded  with  csmune  on  the  sunny  side,  oorered  with  a  lifj^t 


Vtmd$9enqfNim  ToHL 

blo(m^  and  qurinkled  with  pecnliargNTsp^^  BtaUc  shorty  in- 
serted in  a  wide  cavity.  Gshx  snal^  dosed,  set  ia  a  le^ar 
bann  of  moderate  defrtk  Vlesh  yeUow»  cii^S  tender,  with  a 
rich,  qprif^tlyy  nnoas  flavoiur,  seaioely  sab-aoUL  Oetdber  to 
Febnaiy. 


Warmer  Appk, 
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Wagbnbb, 

Origin,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co^  N.  Y.  Tree,  thrifty,  upright ; 
requires  tbinning  to  produce  good  flavoured  fruit;  when  grown 
in  the  shade,  is  wanting  in  flavour. 

Fruit  medium,  or  u)ove,  irregularly  oblate,  angular.  Skin 
white,  mostly  shaded  with  crimson,  obscurely  striped,  and 
sprinkled  with  light  dots.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  large,  broad,  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  small 
and  closed,  set  in  a  rather  abrupt  somewhat  corrugated  badn. 
Flesh  yellowish,  very  tender,  juicy,  with  an  excellent  brisk 
vinous  flavour.  A  veiy  delicate  apple.  Ripe  November  to  Fe- 
bruary. 

Westhbld  Sxbk-no-furthbb. 

Gonnecticat  Seek-no-fUrther. 
Seek-no-furthier. 

The  WeHfield  Seek-no/urtUr  is  the  Seek-no-further  of  Con- 
necticut, and  is  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  variety  of  that  dis 
tricL    Jt  has  a  pearmam  flavour. 

Fruit  large,  pretty  regolariy  round.  SkiB  pale,  or  dull  red 
over  a  paJA  eloudod  green  groond*— the  red  sprmUed  with  ob- 
scure niflsety  yellow  dots.  Stalk  very  slender,  threfr-^mirtlia  of  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  an  even  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  or  with  a 
few  reflexed  segments,  and  set  in  an  even  basin  of  moderate 
depth.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  tender,  with  a  rich,  pearmain 
flavour.    A  first  rate  fruit    October  to  February. 


Whitb  Wi¥tbb  Pbabmaiit. 

Origin  unknown,  by  some  thoug^ht  to  be  an  old  eastern  variety, 
highly  esteemed  at  ti^e  west,  for  lul  purposes.  Specimens  sent  us 
by  Henry  Avery,  and  others,  were  of  the  best  quality.  Tree 
spreading,  hardy,  and  thrifty,  a  regular  and  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  or  above,  oblong,  conic,  somewhat  oblique. 
Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  round  cavity.  Calyx  nearly 
closed,  segments  long,  basin  uneven,  surrounded  by  five  pro- 
minences, which  are  continued  in  obscure  angles  along  ita 
sides.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  slight  blush  or  warm  ^oek, 
thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  brown  dots.  Flesh  yellowish, 
tender,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant  subacid  flavour.  Jar 
nuary  to  ApriL 

Winter  Uarvey  in  many  respeets  is  similar  to  the  above,  and 
may  prove  so. 
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William's  Fatoubitb.    Han.  Ken. 
Wffliam'B  Earij.      Wi]li«n'8  Bed. 

A  large  and  handsome  deesert  apple,  worthy  of  a  place  m 
every  giuxlen.  It  originated  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  bean 
abundimtly,  and  ripens  from  the  last  of  Jnly  to  the  fint  of 
September.    An  excellent  market  variety. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oUong,  and  a  little  one-sided.  Stalk 
an  inch  lon^  slender,  slightly  sank.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  narrow 
angolar  basin.  Skin  very  smooth^  of  a  light  red  ground,  but 
nearly  covered  with  a  fine  datk  red.  Fleah  yeUowish-white,  and 
of  a  very  mild  and  agreeable  flavoiir.    Requires  a  strong  rich  soil 

WlWTEE  PiPPIH  OF  GXKBTA. 

'  An  apple  bearing  the  above  local  name,  was  found  growing  in 
the  garden  of  lire.  Orittendon,  and  is  deserving  of  notice.  The 
appeaniice  of  tlie  tree  and  fruit  is  etrikin^ly  like  that  of  the 
FaM  pippin,  but  is  a  vwy  kte  keeper,  eontmufaig  in  perfection 
until  Jiay. 

Fruit  large,  oUate,  slightly  angular.  Skin  fine  yeHow  with  a 
dinuoA  cheek,  spanely  covered  with  grey  dots.  Stalk  short 
and  mall,  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calvx  open,  segments 
l<nig,  basin  open.  Fledi  yellow,  tender,  jmcy,  vinous,  excel* 
lent.    June  to  May. 
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WiNBBAP.       COXB. 

WliM  Sop  T    2%on^    Po^le  Appla 
This  is  not  only  a  good  apple  for  the  table,  bat  it  is  alpo  one 
of  the  veiy  finest  ciifer  fruity  and  its  froitfiilnefls  renders  it  a 

SMit  &Toarite  with  orchardiste.  The  tree  grows  rather  inegra- 
Ij,  and  does  not  form  a  handsome  head,  bat  it  bean  eany, 
and  tihe  apples  have  the  ffood  qoali^  of  hanging  late  upon  the 
trees,  without  mjarj,  whue  the  tree  thrires  well  on  sandy,  light 
soils.    Yaloable  at  Uie  west. 

Frait  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  flna 
dark  red,  with  a  few  stroaks,  and  a  little  yellow  ground,  appear- 
ing, on  the  shady  side.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  slender,  set 
in  ap  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  small,  placed  in  a  regular  basin, 
with 'fine  plaits,  fledi  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  high 
fiavour*    Nbyember  to  Ifiay. 


Wdodf$  8wtti» 
Wood's  Swmt. 
Hjde's  Sweet 
of  this  handsouke  fruit  were  sent  us  br  J.  M. 
EetcheHB,  of  Brandon,  Y t,  who  says  it  onginated  witL  David 
Wood  ofSudbury,ofthat  state,  and  is  there  ooniidered  tlM  best 
fall  sweet  apple  in  caltiyation ;  growth  neaily  equal  to  Baldwin, 
as  laige  ana  as  ftir  as  B.  L  Greening,  and  prodactiTe. 

Frait  laige,  irrsgalarly  oMate.  Skin  wmtiBh,  yellow,  waiMi, 
or  oily,  shaded  and  stnped  with  fine  rich  red.  Stalk  rather 
shorty  inserted  in  a  broad  de^  farrowed  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
closed,  set  in  a  rather  deep  open  basin.    Flesh  white,  tender, 
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jnicj,  afanoit  melfciiig  with  m  deliglitfiil  nob  ttceharine  ilaroar, 
September,  Noyembor. 

GLASS  n. 

Compriieft  thoie  that  we  genenltjr  of  ^verj  good**  qnalitji 
mmaj  of  wluch  however  are  new  and  imtertedi  aM  may  on  fmv 
ther  trial  rank  aa  '^besti*'  while  otheia  may  not  proYo  worthy  of 
thiadafli. 

Aaaorr'a  Swbbt. 

From  N,  Hampiihire,  Bather  above  madimnaiafl^ooiuc.  Skin 
yellow,  oo?ered  with  red  stripea  and  Uotcheai  and  many  white 
dots.  Ileah  white,  tender,  jmcy,  and  pleasant  Ripe  December 
to  March. 

AsAMa. 

Qriffinaied  with  James  Adams,  Union  Co^  Pa^  huge,  romid- 
ish,  oblate^  finntly  mottled,  and  stripe*  with  red  on  a  sreenish 
yellow  gramd*  Stem  nether  (diort  and  thick,  oafity  broad,  acnte. 
Cal^  nwier  large,  segments  closed,  basm  wkle,  moderately  deep 
plmted.  Fleeh  greennn  white,  of  fine  texture,  n^erjnioy,  flavoor 
pleasant.    Jannary  to  ApriL    (Ad.  Inl  Bep.) 


Aana'a. 

Or^n,  Lancaster  Ck>.,  Pa^  speeimena  leeeiTed  of  Jonathan 
Baldwm,  Downii^town,  Pa.  frnit  rather  below  medinm,  ob- 
late, somewhat  obfiqne.  Skin  yellowish,  striped  and  shaded  with 
red,  and  sprinkled  with  light  brown  dots.  Stem  short  and  smidl, 
inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  medinm  basin. 
Flesh  tender,  with  a  ipicy,  pleasant,  sab-acid  flavour.  Septem- 
ber, October. 


A  native  of  Cheater  Co.,  Pa^  of  vif^rons  ffrowth,  and  produc- 
tive. FVuit  laige,  oblate,  skin  yellowish,  shaded  and  striped  with 
red.  Stmn  short,  cavity  narrow.  Cal^  in  a  ronnd  moderate 
basin.  Flesh  yellow,  flne^  crisp^  jnicy,  with  arich  vinoos  flavour, 
hi|^y  esteemed  for  cookings  not  in  eating  till  spiii^  and  will 
kMp  tin  mid-suBsmar. 

AiLim. 

HsUqiii.    Bookfc^liMD  Bed. 

Much  grown  m  noiiMm  N.  GaN^a,  vahMMe  diiefly  for 
ita  keeping  mopeiiieB.  Fhdt  medium,  oblate,  irregular.  Skin 
deep  rod.  Flesh  whitish,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  briak  acid 
flavoor.    January  to  April. 
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Anglo- AiiERicAK. 


Raised  by  W.  H.  Read,  Canada  West  Tree  vigorous  and 
prodactave.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  conic,  slightly  angular. 
Skin  yellowish,  marbled,  striped  and  splashed  with  bright  red. 
Stalk  short,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  depth. 
Calyx  lai^e  and  open  in  a  moderate  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  sweet,  sKghtly  aromatic,  excellent.    August^  September. 

Aromatio  Caboliva. 

Origin,  Pomaria,  S.  Garoliiia.  Fmit  large,  obkte,  conic,  ob- 
liqu^  pale  red,  slightly  streaked,  with  a  heavy  bloom.  Flesh  ex- 
ceedingly tender  and  melting,  flavour  highly  aromatic  and 
excellent,  season  last  of  June  and  all  of  July.  An  abundant 
bearers.    (W.  Summer  iu  Hort) 

Abblakd. 

Oriffin,  unknown.  Tree  npright,  moderate  growei^  a  fpood  and 
annual  bearer,  reoeive.  from  Bobt  Buchanaa  of  Cmoiiuiafti. 
Fruit  naediam,i4>proachii4^  conic,  truncate,  angHlar.  Skkyeyow- 
ish,  striped  and  snaded  with  carmine,  and  eonsidentbly  sfMrinkled 
wi^  Jar^e  light  dots.  Stem  small  and  shorty  inaeitea  in  a  laree 
open  cavitv  surrounded  by  sreenish  russet  Calyx  o^eiii  set  m 
a  round  abrupt  basin,  ^ew  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very 
pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.    Januaiy  and  February. 

Amwobb. 

Bed  Ashmore.    Fdl  Winef 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  inclining  to  com'o.  Skin  whitish,  oily, 
shaded  and  washed  with  crimson,  and  sprinkled  with  light  dota 
beneath  the  skin.  Stem  veiy  short,  cavitv  broad  and  very  deep^ 
russeted.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  m  a  deep  open  basin. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  veiy  pleasant  vinous  flavour, 
somewhat  aromatic    October,  November. 

AuKT  Haknah. 

Origin,  Bisex  Oo^  Mass.  Tree  of  slow  growth,  nruit  medium, 
oblate,  nearty  globular.  Skin  golden  y^owidi,  nmnkled  with 
russet  Stem  wiort,  insMted  in  a  oavity  surrounded  by  russet 
Calyx  closed,  basin  very  shallow.  Flesh  yellow,  fine  grained,  with 
a  rich  peculiar  flavour,  slightly  musky.    December  to  February. 

AuTUicK  PiAucAXir.    Thomp. 


UML  Jflftr,  F.  Mag. 
Winter  Fesrmain,  i^  Ae  ifNidfe  jSSMmi 
Pannain  d'  £t6.    Jfnoqp. 

A  slow  growing  tree,  but  attains  a  large  sise.    Frait  of 
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diom  Bue,  oUong,  nanowing  gmdndlj  towards  the  eye.  Skin 
brawniah  yellow,  mixed  with  green  on  the  shaded  aide,  but  next 
the  son  reddish,  blended  with  yellow,  streaked  with  deeper  red, 
and  sprinkled  with  namerons  small  brown  specks.  Stalk  short, 
obliquely  planted  under  a  fleshy  fip^  Calyx  set  in  a  broad  shal- 
low basin,  which  is  sometimes  scarcely  at  all  sank,  and  obscure- 
ly plaited.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  crisp,  firm,  a  little  dry,  but  rich 
and  high  flavoured  Branches  slender.  This  most  excellent 
old  dessert  fruit  is  the  ^  Wmtcr  Pearmain''  of  most  old  Ameri- 
can orchards,  and  is  a  ffreat  fitrourite  with  many  amatoun, 
October  and  November,  and  keeps  tali  March. 

Aimjiiir  PiFpnr. 

From  Vermont — Origin  unknown.  Tree  vigorous,  a  regu- 
lar bearer.  Fruit  above  medium,  oblongs  cook.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  slight  bronaed  cheek  sparsely  covered  with  green  dots. 
Stem  rwy  short,  eavity  deep.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  dMp  narrow 
basin.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  tend^,  pleawrot,  snbaeid*  Novem- 
ber and  January. 

AiriRICAK  BSAUTT. 

Sterliag  Beauty. 

Origin  Sterlmg,  Mass^  received  from  O.  Y.  Hflk.  TVee  vi- 
gorons  and  pvodncttre.  Fhrit  above  medium,  gbbular,  some- 
what ebi^ated.  Colour  chiefly  deep  red,  thicUy  dotted  with 
li|^t  grey.  Stalk  medinm,  inserted  m  a  rather  deep  round  ca 
vity.  Oaijrx  closed,  basin  broad  and  shallow.  Ilesh  white, 
crisp,  and  juicy,  witii  a  sweet,  rich,  vinous  flavour.  December 
to  April 

ACTUIIVAL    SWAAB. 

Grown  at  the  West  Fruit  large,  roundish,  conic  Skin  yel- 
low, sprinkled  with  star-shaped  dots.  Stalk  rather  short,  cavi- 
ty broad,  deep,  slightly  russeted.  Calyx  small  and  closed,  basin 
deep,  abrupt,  and  corrugated.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  tender,  with 
a  pleasant,  rich,  mild,  subacid  flavour.    September. 

AuTimvAL  Swxn  Swaaa. 

Sweet  Swaar.    Sweet  Qolden  Pippin. 

^  Friiit  laige,  oblate,  sometimes  very  slightly  ribbed.  Skin 
rich  yellow.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  variable ;  eavity  and 
basin  wide  and  slightly  ribbed.  Flesh  tender,  yellowish,  not 
juicy,  with  a  very  sweet,  spicy,  agreeable  flavour.    Mid.  autumn. 
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Growth  vigorous,  shoots  diTeising,  tree  spreadiag.    One  of  the 
finest  ftatumn  sweet  apples.    {J.  J.  T.) 

Atsrill. 

WoTs] 


Oriffin  Pomfret,  Conn.    Tree  rigoroos,  prodnetiye. 

Fruit  rather  large,  irregalarlj  conic,  aogolar.  Skin  greenish, 
yellow  striped,  and  shaded  with  red.  Stem  short  and  stont; 
inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  vei^  shallow; 
slightly  farrowed  badn.  Aesh  whitish,  tender,  jnicj,  with  a  plea* 
sant  sub-acid  flavour.    February  to  June. 

Batcbxllob. 

King. 

A  native  of  western  North  Carolina ;  a  vigorous  grower. 
Fruit  very  large,  oblate,  conic,  angular.  Skin  lemon  yellow, 
mostly  shaded  with  red,  sometimes  obscurely  striped,  and  sprin- 
kled with  light  dots.  Stalk  very  short,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity, 
surrounded  by  a  little  russet.  Calyx  open,  basin  bnMid,  deep, 
and  furrowe<L  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  fine  grained,  quite 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  sub-acid  flavour*    October,  November. 

Bamb. 

From  Charles  Eessler,  Berks  Co^  Pa.  Siae  below  medium, 
roundish,  oblong.  Skin  mottled  with  red,  and  striped  with  dark 
crimson,  on  a  greenish-yellow  ground,  with  numerons  my  dots. 
Stem  lonff,  inserted  in  a  wide^  deep  cavity.  Calyx  ckwed,  set  in  a 
moderately  wide,  shallow,  plaited  basin*  Flesh  t^ider,  fine  texture, 
flavour  pleasant,  quality  ^  very  good.**    April.    (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

Bailbt's  Spick. 

The  original  tree  is  growing  in  the  nursery  of  John  W. 
Bailey,  Pfattsburgh,  N.  Y.  Moderately  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  ovate,  conic  Skin  light  yellow,  some- 
times with  a  faint  blush.  Stem  large,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  moderate  Flesh  fine  grained,  tender, 
juicy,  spicy,  rich,  sub-acid.  Middle  of  September  to  middle  of 
October. 

Bailxy's  Swxbt. 

Edgerly's  Sweet    Bowar^s  i^oeeL 
PMenon's  Sweet 

From  Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  probably  an  old  varie^ 
from  the  East,  growth  vigorous,  productive,  mnch  prised  by 
many. 
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Fniil  large,  Gonic,i^pproafllkittgoUong.  Skm  ydknriih,  rooftlj 
shaded  and  obecurely  striped  with  reid,  and  thieldy  aprinkled 
tvith  minate  dots.  Stem  short  and  rather  anaU,  inaerted  in  a  nar- 
row cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  narrow^  irregular  hann. 
Flesh  tender,  not  very  juicy,  almost  melting,  with  a  honied,  sweet 
flavoar.    Novemher  to  March. 

Bailit^s  Golbkk. 

Origin,  Kennebec  Co.,  Maine.  Tree  productive.  Fruit  large, 
oblong,  flattened  at  base  and  crown.  Skin  yellowish,  sli^Uy 
rofisetod,  witfi  a  warm  cheek.  Stem  short,  smrounded  by  rus- 
set in  a  broad  deep  cavity.  Calyx  arse  and  open,  basin  shal- 
low. Flesh  white,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  January 
to  March. 

Babboue. 

Ori^nated  with  J.  Barbour,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Sice  medium 
roundish,  oblate,  inclining  to  conical.  Sldn  mottled,  and  striped 
with  red  of  different  hues  on  a  greyish  ground,  with  nu- 
merous grey  specks.  Stem  rather  short,  in  a  moderately  deep 
rather  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  shallow 
plaited  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  white,  tender,  juicy,  flavour  plea- 
sant)  quality  very  good.    (Ad.  Int.  Rep.) 

Bakxr^s  Swxkt. 

Winter  Gold«n  Sweet 
Long  Btem  Sweet 
Late  Golden  Sweet 

An  okl  fruit  of  Holland  and  New  London  Counties,  Conn., 
and  much  cultivated  there.  Fhiit  medium,  roundish,  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour,  with  some  patches  of  russet  Stem  long,  inserted 
m  a  broad  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  moderate  basin. 
Flesh  yellow,  rather  coarse,  exceedingly  saccharine  and  pleasant. 
November,  December. 

Baltimoxb. 

Raased  W  Mr.  BnaAy  near  Baltimore.  Fruit  yery  large, 
roandiBh,  oUate^  alig^tlj  angular.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a 
fiuntly  washed  dieok,  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stem 
short,  in  a  medium  cavity.  C^yx  closed,  basin  shallow.  Flesh 
yellowish,  rather  compaet,  jv>^f  ^^  pleasant,  sub-acid.  Sep- 
tember, October.    May  prove  Gloria  Mundi 

Babs. 

Origin,  Rhode  Island.  Fruit  rather  large,  round,  pale  yellow, 
marbled,  and  nearly  covered  with  red  and  a  few  russet  spots. 
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Stem  loagt  flleader,  cavity  nmnow  and  deep.  Calyx  krge^  opciif 
in  a  broad  ahallow  foirowed  baun.  Flesh  whitish,  remarkably 
tender,  juicy^  rioh,  aild,  and  pleasaat.  Last  of  AiigiMt  uid 
September.    (Cole.) 

Barrett. 

Origin,  Kensington,  Oonn.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  conic 
Skin  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  carmine.  Stem  short 
and  thick,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity  surrounded  br  nisset 
Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  rather  large  basin.  Flesh  yellow, 
juicy,  tender,  with  a  very  pleasant  vinous  aromatic  flavour,  al- 
most sweet    January  to  March. 

Beaxttt  or  Kent.    Thomp.  lind.  Bon. 

A  showy  English  sort  for  ealnaiy  uses.  The  tree  grows  very 
strong  and  upright,  moderately  productive.  fVuit  very  larse, 
roundish,  but  flat  at  the  base,  and  narrowing  distinctly  to  we 
eye,  where  it  is  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  smooth,  creenish-yellow, 
marked  with  large,  broken  stripes  of  purplish  red.  Stalk  shorty 
slender,  deeply  planted  in  a  round,  russeted,  corrugated  cavity. 
Calvx  small,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  crisp,  tender, 
with  a  simple  sub-acid  flavour.     October  and  November. 

Beauty  of  the  West.    Ken. 

A  larffe,  showy,  sweet  apple,  at  lair  flavour. 

Fruit  large,  round  and  reffulariy  shaped.  Skin  smooth,  light 
greenish-yellow,  marked  with  small  stnpes  of  red.  Stalk  short, 
set  in  a  round  cavity.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  pleasant. 
A  fall  fruit,  but  may  be  kept  for  some  time. 

BBsraTSAK. 
Garden  Af^la. 
pn  &rm  of  Joel  Davis,  Amcsbury,  Mass.    Habits  similar 


to  Baldwin,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin  yellow,  marbled, 
striped  uid  slashed  with  red.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  broad, 
de€»oavitv.  Calyx  eloeed,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yeUowish,  tender, 
with  a  mud,  pleasant,  tnlMnid  flavour.    October,  November. 

Belie  at  Boms, 

Tenor  HBla 

A  large,  fine  apple,  having  a  great  reputation  in  the  vidnity 
lyf  Hartford,  Conn^  a  vigorous  grower  and  productive. 
Fruit  very  large,  oblong  or  oblate.    Skin  golden  yellow,  thickly 
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apnulded  with  nuJl  dote.  Stem  riiort,  iDsefted  ia  a  broad,  deep 
cavitjf  sttOwuMied  by  tbin  rumeL  Calyx  doted,  bann  wtodKn^ 
aad  luerea.  Fletk  yeUav,  coarse,  mcff  wi^  a  pleaaaali  ratber 
ricb,  sub-acid  flavour.    October  to  Maroh. 

JteiLB-C^^UB,  Brabast.    Tboaofk  Bom 

Tlie  Brabant  BcHle-FIear  is  a  new  variety  from  Holland.  Hie 
habit  of  the  tree  is  meading,  and  it  requires  to  be  grafted  high 
to  make  a  good  head. 

Fruit  huge^  ronudish-oblong,  sKgfatly  ribbed.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low, mnclr  striped  with  red.  Calyx  huge,  set  in  a  pretty  wide, 
irregular  badn.  Fieah  firm,  joi^,  with  a  rich,  pleasant,  sub-acid 
flavour.    October  to  January. 

Bbldsk  Bwmr. 

Grown  ia  Coimectici^  very  pcolific^  Fruit  madiam,  or  below 
conic^  an^ar.  Skin  light  yellow  with  a  warm  cheek.  Stem 
medium,  la  xa  acute,  deep  eavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  small 
baain.  Heih  white,  tender,  juicy,  saccliarine,  with  a  pleasant, 
aromalie  flavour.    December  to  March. 


Bkh  DATta. 
J.  S.  Downer,  of  Elkton,  Todd  Co.,  Kentucky,  has  furnished 
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vm  with  the  tbUowing  descriptioii  and  oatliiie^  whidi  he  aeyB  it 
one  of  the  finest  wples  he  ever  met  with,  and  ie  nippoeed  to 
have  originated  in  uut  county.  Tree  of  vigotmM  growtn,  a  eon- 
stant  and  abundant  bearer. 

Fhiit  large,  roondiah,  narrowing  a  little  to  the  eye.  Skin  beau- 
tifully stripeidy  qylaahed  and  marbied  with  bright  red,  on  yellowish 
ground.  Stalk  ahor^  deeply  inserted  in  a  deep^  narrow,  somewhat 
uneven  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  an  angular  deep  basin.  Flesh 
white,  sometnnes  slightlv  tinged  witii  red,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
mild,  sub-acid,  very  pleasant  flavour.  Season  winter  and 
^ring. 

Bbbbt. 

Pound.    Bed  Hazel    Red  Warrior. 

Origin  Virginia  or  North  Carolina.  Tree  vigorous,  upright, 
ven^  productive,  and  a  valuable  market  fruit. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium,  obli<}uely  depressed.  Skin  striped, 
and  splashed  with  red,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  with  large 
dots,  having  a  dark  centre.  Stem  short,  in  a  generally  broad  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow  and  uneven.  Flesh  rather 
coarse,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  November  to 
March. 

Bbvoih.    Man.  Ken. 

This  excellent  early  apple  is  a  native  of  Dedham,  Maas.  The 
fruit  is  of  medium  sixe,  nearly  round.  Skin  deep  red.  Flesh 
yellow,  tender,  and  of  an  agreeable  rich,  sub-acid  flavour. 
Itipens  during  the  whole  mcmu  of  August,  and  is  a  good  and 
regular  bearer. 

Bktst^s  Fahot. 

Origin  unknown,  a  free  grower,  rather  spreading^  good 
better. 

Fruit  scarcely  medium,  oblate.  Skin  yellowish,  shaded  with 
dull  red.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  moderate  cavi^.  Calyx  closed, 
bann  shallow  and  uneven.  Flesh  compact,  tender,  pleasant,  mild, 
suV-acid  flavour.    December  to  Marcn. 

BxTTXB  iBAV  Good. 
Juky  Bite. 

Origin  nncerCun.  Tree  thriffy,  bat  rather  dender;  yeir 
productive.  Fruit  medium,  oblate^  Skin  pale  yellow,  with 
a  few  brown  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  broad  cavity. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  lar^e  and  open.  Flesh  yellowish,  very  ten- 
der, juicy,  with  a  mild,  pleasant,  subacid  flavour.  November 
to  January.    (Trans.  A.  P.  S.) 
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From  YiTjpnia.  Tree  moderately  vigoroiUi  banlj,  ffood  bear* 
er,  great  keeper,  valnable  in  the  soath  in  rich  soils.  Fniitr 
alcove  medinm,  oblong,  irregular,  flattened  at  ends,  red  and 
yellow  striped  or  blotched.  Stem  long,  curved.  Calyx  large, 
basin  open,  deep,  farrowed.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  tender,  juicy, 
rery  good.    September  to  January.    (SUiotL) 

BrrAR*8   Favoubitb. 

Origin  Salraa,  N«w  Jersey,  where  it  it  a  dvoovite.  IVee 
vigoioiie  and  yrodoolive.  IMi  Baediun,  oblate^  slightly  conic 
SkiB  yeltew,  atvved  and  apkMhed  with  iwL  FleA  white,  firm, 
crisp,  subacid.    Angust 

Black  Coal. 

Wtleoma 

IVee  yigorousi  Tery  productiTe.  Fruit  rather  larffo,  round- 
isih.  Skin  deep  red  aunost  black,  with  a  slight  Uoom,  and 
many  white  dots.  Flesh  white,  sliffhtly  tinsed  with  red,  teadsTt 
agreieable^  not  very  juii^.    November  to  Fenruary. . 

Blsdbok  Pippiir. 

Raised  by  John  Bledsoe  of  Carroll  Co^  Kentucky.  Growth 
moderate,  rather  spreading,  productive,  a  proraisinff  winter  apple 
for  ike  sooth.  Fruit  very  laige,  re^plar,  roun<fisb,  flattened  at 
the  base,  tapering  to  the  apex.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  veiy  ob^ 
scorely  stnped.  Stem  short,  cavity  d^p,  slightly  rueseted. 
Calyx  partly  closed,  in  a  somewhat  farrowed  bann.  Fleeb 
white,  nne  textare,  crisp,  jniey,  with  a  mfld  pleasaat  eub-acad 
flavor,  '^  very  good."  December  to  ApriL  We  are  indebted  for 
the  above  description  to  the  Ey.  Hortiooltaral  Soeietf  report. 

Bloosxbt. 

Origin,  near  Philadelphia.  Ghx>wth  upright,  moderate^  a 
good  bearer.  Fruit  medium  or  large,  roundish,  flattened,  angular. 
Skin  fine  yeUow,  somelames  with  a  fidnt  blush,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  brown  dote.  Stem  short,  rather  stout,  inserted  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  broad,  deep,  corrugated 
basin.  Flesh  yeHowish,  eompact^  rich,  sprightly^  mild  sulnicid. 
November  to  January. 

Blakslt. 

Origin,  Pawlet,  Vermont,  on  the  fiyrm  of  Mr.  Blakely.  Yi 
gOfoOB,  npright  growth,  regular  bearer. 
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Fruit  large,  regularly  oblate,  slightly  conic  Skin  ycLow, 
Yf\th  a  sunny  chedc,  thinly  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.  Stem 
small  and  short,  inserted  in  a  broad  cavity  of  moderate  depth. 
Calyx  nearly  closed,  basin  small  and  shallow.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid  flaYonr.  January, 
March. 

BOAUBBUBO. 

A  seedling  of  Centre  Co.,  Pa.  Large,  oblong,  inclining  to 
conical,  delicately  mottled,  and  striped  with  red  on  a  yellow 
ground.  Stem  snorti  thick,  inserted  Jn  a  deep  acnminate  ms- 
seted  cavity;    basin  deep,  moderately  wide.    Flesh    r^ow, 

(nicy,  sprimUy,  and  refreshing.    Quality  very  good.    February. 
Ad.  Int  Bep.) 

BONUH. 
Magnnm  BonQm. 

Raised  by  Squire  Kinney,  Davidson  Co.,  N.  Carolina.  Tree 
hardy  and  vigorous,  an  early  and  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  colour  light  to  dark  red,  basin  and  cavity 
shallow.  Stem  medial  length.  Flesh  yellow,  sub-acid,  rich,  and 
delicious.    (G.  W4  Johnson,  Ma.) 

B0UBA88A. 

A  foreign  variety,  succeeds  well  at  the  north,  spt  to  shrivel 
and  doea  not  keep  welL 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  conic,  ribbed.  Skin  yeUowish,  rich 
orange  russet  on  the  sunny  side.  Stem  rather  long,  ia  a  deep 
uneven  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  segments  iaige,  basin  very  smaU. 
Flesh  white,  sometimes  stained,  tender,  with  a  pleasant  aromatic 
flavour.    November,  December. 

Bowunq's  Swkbt. 

Raised  by  Louis  Bowling,  Spottsylvania  county,  Ya.,  and 
introduced  by  H.  R.  Roby,  Fredencksburg^  Ya.  A  very  vigor- 
ous grower  and  very  prcxiuctive. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Colour  dull  red,  on  a  yellow  ground. 
Flesh  rich,  juicy,  sweet,  and  entirely  free  from  add.  October  to 
January.    (H.  R.  Roby,  Ms.) 

BOWXBB. 

Tree  vigorous,  rather  spreading,  good  bearer.  Fruit  medium, 
roundish,  flattened,  slightly  conic,  angular.    Skin  pale  yellow, 
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t]i^;ed  with  crimson,  sparaelj  cohered  with  brown,  and  grcj 
dots.  Stem  short,  slender,  inserted  in  a  medium  cavj^.  Calvx, 
closed  in  a  somewhat  shalloWy  oormgaled  basin.  Flesh  whitCi 
tender,  joicj,  pleasant^  mild,  sab-acid.    October. 

Brink  AMAK. 

Ori^n,  Lancaster  coantj,  Pa.    Raised  hj  Mr.  Brennaman. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  yellowish,  nearly  covered  with 
red  stripes.  Stem  shorty  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed  in  a 
deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  iuicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sub-acid 
flavour ;  excellent  for  cooking.    August — September. 

Bbigos'b  Aubukv. 

Oriffin,  Auburn,  Maine.  Fruit  large,  oblate,  rery  much  de- 
pressed. Skin  light  yellow,  with  a  slight  bludi  on  the  sunny 
aide.  Stem  rather  long,  in  a  very  large  cavity.  Basin  broad 
and  shallow.  Flesh  fine,  white,  with  a  very  pleasant)  sub-acid 
flavour.  Tree  hardy  and  productive.  September,  October. 
(Me.  P.  S.  Report) 

Brittlx  Swsst. 

Ori^n  unknown ;  good  grower,  awl  veiy  produotiya 
Frmt  above  medium,  roundish,  approaching  conic,  sometimes 
elongated,  angular.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  shaded  and  apUished 
with  crimson,  sprinkled  with  grey  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a 
broad,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  small  cormgated 
basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  excellent 
September,  October. 

Bbooksb'  Pippnr. 

Origin,  fxnn  of  Wm.  Brookes,  Essex  county,  Va.  Tree  vigor- 
ous, upright,  bearing  abundantly  every  year. 

Fruit  mige,  rouMish,  inclining  to  conical,  obscurely  ribbed, 
greenish  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush.  Stem  short,  rather  stout, 
inserted  in  a  deep,  irregular,  russet  cavity.  Basin  small,  shallow, 
waved,  sometimes  furrowed.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  of  fine  texture, 
with  a  pleasant  aroma  quality.  November  to  March.  (Ad. 
Int  Rept) 

Bucks  County  Pippik. 

Origin,  &rm  of  M.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa,  Tree 
upright,  moderately  vigorous  and  prodnctiye. 

Fruit  huge,  roundish,  rather  obliquely  depressed.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  sometimes  with  a  blush.  Stalk  short,  in  a  laige  cavity. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  wide,  deep,  slightly  corrugated,  Flesh  tender 
finn,  juicy,  slightly  sub-acid.     (M.  Moon,  Ms.) 
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Buchanah's  Pippin. 
Bucfaantti'B  Seedling. 

Raised  by  Robert  Buchanan,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  from  whom  we 
received  specimens.    Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  veiy  much  flattened,  slightlv  angular. 
Skin  yellowish,  somewhat  waxen,  deeply  shaded  with  maroon, 
sometimes  very  obscurely  striped  and  thickly  covered  with  liffht 
conspicuous  dots.  Stalk  very  short  and  smali,  surrounded  by  l£in 
scaly  russet^  inserted  in  a  lar^  cavitj^.  Calyx  partially  dosed,  set 
in  a  round  abrupt  basin,  slightlv  nbbed.  Flesh  greenish,  veiy 
solid,  crisp  and  juicy,  with  a  fine,  refreshing,  sub-acid  flavour. 
March,  April. 

BvoKnroHAM. 

Supposed  to  have  originated  with  tha  Cherokee  Indian^ 
Case  do.,  QsL    Tree  vigorous,  erect^  productive. 

Fruit  larffe,  oblate,  inclining  to  conic,  angular.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  shaded,  striped  and  splashed  with  crimson,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  white  and  grey  dots.  Stem  very  short,  inserted  in 
a  broad,  deep  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet.  Calyx  closed,  in  a 
Urge,  deep,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  yellow^  juicy,  tender,  with  a 
brisk,  rieby  mib-ftcid  flavour.    October,  November. 

Buck  Mxadow 

Origin,  Norwich,  Conn.,  productive.  Fruit  above  medium, 
globular,  slightly  conic  SBn  yellow,  marbled  and  streaked 
wi^  red.  Stem  short,  in  a  deep,  abrupt  cavity,  thinly  sur* 
rounded  by  russet  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  an  open  basin. 
Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  rather  rich,  pleasant^ 
vinous  flavour.    November  to  March. 

BumirGTOH'B  Eablt. 

Origin  said  to  be  on  the  Brand^wine,  Pa.  Tree  of  good 
growlh,  bears  moderately. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  oblate,  angular.  Skin  yellowish  white, 
sometimes  a  faint  blush.  Stalk  short,  cavity  large.  Calyx  closed, 
basin  shallow,  slightly  corrufflited.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
sprightly,  sul>-acid  flavour.    Middle  of  August. 

BULLKT. 

Qreea  khnm,    2f,  0.  Oremmg. 

Extensively  cultivated  on  the  Kne  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, where  it  is  esteemed  for  its  late  keeping  and  productive- 
ness. 
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Fraitmedraiii,  sniali,  roandish  Skin  greenish  yellow,  striped 
and  mottled  with  light  and  dark  red,  and  sprinkled  witn  large 
light  dots.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  small  cavity,  often  by  a  lip.  Calyx 
cloeod,  basin  deep.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sub-acid 
flavoar.    Janoaiy  to  ApriL 

This  is  said  to  be  distinct  from  Abnm,  Fatker  Abrwii,or  Red 
Abram,  and  also  Father  Abraham  of  Coze.  Farther  trial  ia 
necessary  to  decide. 

•  BiTFF. 

Origin  tuieertain.  Tree  vigoioiMi  erect  IVuit  ray  large, 
irregnhir,  roundish  flattened  and  slightly  angular.  Skin  thick, 
yellow,  striped,  and  shaded  with  r^  very  dark  next  the  sun, 
marked  with  a  few  greenish  russet  sp<^  Stem  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  in  a  medium  cavity.  Calyx  in  a  brg«^  irregular 
basin.  Flesh  white,  and  when  wall  ripened,  tender  aad  exoeilent, 
aometiBies  indiiforient    November  to  Match.  (WUte's  Gard.) 

BvBB  s  vv  nma  Swnr. 

Raised  by  Elisha  Burr,  Hingham,  Mass.,  a  good  grower,  cornea 
eariy  into  bearing,  productive. 

¥Vnit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  yellow,  marbled  and  striped 
with  red.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed, 
baain  small  YkA  yellowish,  fine  grained,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
angary,  aromatic  flavour.    November  to  March. 

BvsR. 

Origin,  &rm  of  Christian  Dale,  near  Boalsbnrg,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 
Rather  above  medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  conical,  greenish 
yellow,  with  many  russet  dots  near  the  crown,  and  occasionally 
a  faint  blush.  Stem  nearly  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  deep,  open, 
furrowed  cavity.  Calyx  very  small,  set  m  a  deep,  narrow  plaited 
basin,  fiavonr  pleaaanl    S^tembc^*    (Ad.  Int  Rq^) 

BUTTXB. 

FVom  Pennsylvania. — ^Tree,  vigoroua,  upright,  very  productive. 

Fruit)  above  medium,  roundish,  inclining,  and  cylindric.  Skin 
yellow,  fiiir.  Stem  short,  cavity  deen  and  round  Calyx  small, 
closed,  basin  large  and  open.  Flesn  whitish,  very  sweet  and 
rich,  valuable  for  cooking,  and  esteemed  for  making  apple  but- 
ter.   September  and  October. 

Calxb  Swut. 

A  Pennsylvania  fruit.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 
Frint  medium,  roundish,  flattened.    Skin  yellow.    Flesh  ra* 
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ther  fine,  very  sweet,  excellent  for  cooking.    Lasi  of  AagnM 
and  first  of  September. 

CuLLAaAOA, 

Raised  by  Miss  Ann  Bryson,  Macon  Co.,  N.  Carolina. — Goo«] 
grower,  and  a  standard  winter  firnit  for  the  south. 
'  Froit  medium  or  IvK^  roundish,  inclining  to  oval,  flattened 
at  base,  and  crown.  Sun  yellowish,  mostly  shaded  and  strip- 
ed with  dark  crimson,  and  sprinkled  with  whitish  dots.  Stem 
small  and  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet 
Calyx  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  mild,  rich,  saccharine  flarour.  Janu- 
ary to  April. 

Canvon  Psarmaik. 

Tree  vigoroosi  spreading  and  productive;  much  grown  in 
N.  Carolina,  and  some  portions  of  the  West 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  eonic  Skin  yellow,  striped  and 
marbled  with  red.  Stem  medium,  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  closed,  basin  abrupt  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  with  a  rich, 
pleasant,  vinous  flavour,  resembling  Pearmain.  December  to 
February. 

Camax'b  Swkxt. 
Osmak'b  Wintv  Sweet    Gr^te  Vina. 

Ori^  Macon  Co^,  N.  Carolina. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  obliquely  conic  Colour  whitish 
green,  with  a  warm  check.  Stem  rather  long,  inserted  in  a 
deep,  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  open,  in  a  broad,  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  juicy,  firm,  not  very  tender,  with  a  rather  rich  aromatic 
flavour.    November,  to  May  and  June. 

Capbon'b  Plxasant. 

FVuit  medium  or  above,  roundish  oblate.  Skin  greeniih 
yellow  with  a  brownish  tinge.  Stem,  rather  stout,  inserted  in 
an  open  cavity.  Calyx  laige,  in  a  medium  basin.  Flesh  yel- 
low, juicy,  tender,  mild,  sul^id,  and  very  agreeable.  Septem- 
ber to  October. 

Caboliitv. 

Origin  premises  of  A.  G.  Baldwin,  Hanover,  New  Jersey. 
Tree,  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  mostly  shad- 
ed with  maroon,  obscurely  striped,  and  thickly  covered  with 
light  dots.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted 
in  a  cavity  surrounded  oy  green  russet  with  rays.    Calyx, 
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dosed,  set  in  a  shallow,  uneven  basin.    Flesh,  greenish,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  mild,  pleasant,  subacid  iavour.    January  to  ApriL 

Oabouka  Rbd  Juns. 
Red  June.     Blush  JanSi 

Origin,  scHiiewhat  uncertain,  supposed  to  be  Carolina.  Tree 
very  yifforous,  upright^  an  earjy  and  abundant  bearer,  much 
esteemed  at  the  south  and  south-west  as  their  best  early  apple, 
ripe  a  few  days  after  Eariy  Harvest,  not  equal  to  it  in  flavour 
but  more  ^ofttable  as  an  orchard  fruit 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  oval,  irregiriar,  inclining  to  conic 
Skin  smooth,  nearly  the  whole  surfiice  shaded  with  deep  ted  and 
almost  of  a  purplish  hue  on  the  sunny  side,  and  covered  with  a 
light  bloom.  Stem  variable  in  length,  inserted  in  a  small  nar- 
row cavity.  Cdyz  closed,  segments  long,  reflexed,  basin  narrow 
plaited.  Flesh  very  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  brisk  sub-acid 
flavour. 

Carolina  Striped  June.  Willson's  June.  Tliis  is  claimed  to 
be  distinct  from  the  above,  because  the  fruit  is  striped,*  whilst 
the  other  is  always  shaded.  Hie  growth  of  the  tree,  form,  flavour 
of  the  fruit,  and  time  of  ripening  similar.  Not  having  seen  thia 
we  are  not  able  to  decide. 

Carvahav's  FAyoRm. 

Origin,  Southern  Ohio.  Tree  visoroas,  productive.  Fruit 
large,  roundish,  conic  Skin  yelbwiMi,  striped  and  shaded  with 
red  and  much  sprinkled  with  jBereen  or  russet  dots.  Stalk  of 
medium  length,  cavity  large.  Cedyx  large,  segments  long,  in  a 
cormgaled  Msin.  Fleah  fine  grained,  juicy,  wiui  a  very  pleasant 
k  flavomr.    December  to  March. 


Caktkr. 

Koyal  Pippin. 

Origin,  fiirm  of  Nath.  Carter,  Leominster,  Mass.  A  vigoroua 
grower  and  productive. 

Fruit  above  medinm,  roundish,  oval.  Skin  yellow,  slightly 
shaded,  striped,  and  marbled  with  red.  Stem  short,  inseited  in 
a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  large  basin.  Flesh  ten- 
der, umost  melting,  with  a  very  mild,  pleasant  flavour.  October 
to  January. 

There  is  also  a  Carter  Apple  of  Yiiginia,  and  another  of  Ala- 
bama, but  we  have  not  seen  them  and  they  may  prove  synony- 
mous. 

CARNATIOir. 

Fruit  medium  siae,  a  delicious  sub-acid  apple^  fully  first-ratCb 
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4ark  red  Bplaahcd  with  rufleet  Flesh  white^  brittle,  and  \ery 
joicy.  Botli  the  calyx  aod  stem  are  ttnuak  in  deep  depreaBion& 
No  autumn  apple  is  superior.     10th  of  August    (White's  Gard.) 

Catwood* 

Ori^  Ulster  Ck>.,  N.  Y^  valoaUe  for  its  late  keeping. 

Fmit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  bright  yellow,  with  a  tinge  ol 
red  on  the  sonny  side.  Stalk  rather  lo^g  in  a  broad  shallow 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  basin  broad  and  wrinkled.  Flesh 
yellowish,  rather  firm,  pleasant,  but  not  juicy  or  rieh.  Keeps 
until  July  or  September, 

Chaitdlbb. 

We  received  this  fine  variety,  which  is  *  great  iaFOurite  in 
Connecticut,  from  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Thompson,  in  that 
state. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened,  and  one-eided  or  an- 
gular in  its  form ;  obs<n]rely  nbbed  on  its  sides.  Skin  thickly 
streaked  and  overspread  with  didi  red,  (with  a  few  streaks  of 
brk^ht  red)  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground ;  the  red  sprinkled  with 
light  grey  dots.  Stalk  shorty  <keply  sunk  in  a  wide  cavity* 
Calyx  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  plaited,  wide  basin.  Core  and 
seeds  small.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mode- 
rately rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  is  one  of  moderate  vi- 
goor,  and  is  a  great  bearer.    November  to  February. 

Ghallskos. 

Baised  by  D.  C.  Uichmond,  SandnsI^,  Ohio.  A  thrifty 
grower,  and  exceedingly  productive^  henoe  ite  name.  . 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  slightly  conic.  Sldn  deep  yellow,  sprin- 
kled with  brownish  dots.  Stem  rather  slender,  in  a  very  Luge 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  deep  coiTusated  basin.  Flesh  crisp, 
tender,  juicy,  sweet,  very  good    October  to  June. 

Champlain. 
Tree  moderately  vigorous,  productive.    Fruit  large,  roundish, 
conic     Skin  greenish,  with  a  fine  blush.    Stem  long,  cavity 
deep.    Calyx  closed,  basin  narrow.    Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy, 
pleasant,  sub-acid.    September.    Probably  Walworth^ 

Chxstbk. 

Ori^n,  Chester  Co^  Pa.,  specimens  from  Thos.  Harvey. 

Fnut  medium,  oblate.  Stin  whitish  yellow,  sometimes  with 
a  sunny  cheek  and  sprinkled  with  carmine  dots.  Stalk  short, 
inserted  in  a  broad  shallow  cavity.    Calyx  dosed,  set  in  a  broad 
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open  baan.    Flesh  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  8ub-aci<? 
flaToor.    November,  December, 

Christiaiia. 

Oikin,  on  the  premises  of  John  R.  Brinckle^  sear  WUmiiig* 
ton,  Delaware.  Siae  mediam,  roundish,  inclining  to  oonic2. 
Skin  beantifblly  striped,  and  mottled  with  carmine  on  a  yellow- 
ish grooad.  Stem  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  deep  r^er 
narrow  eavity.  Calyx  partially  clos^  set  in  a  de^  moderately 
wide  plaited  basin.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  fine  texture,  juicy. 
FlaYoiir  pleasant^  delicate,  ^ghtly,  vinous,  quality  **  very  good.^ 
November.    (Int.  Bep.) 

Chubchill  Gruhixo. 

Ori^  uncertain.    Tree  vi^rons  and  productive. 

Ftfud  large,  oblate,  somewhat  oonic,  ribbed,  anffolar.  Skin 
yellowish  green,  shaded  wkh  dnll  red,  and  thiekTy  sprinkled 
with  green  dots.  8tem  rather  long,  slender,  eavi^  broad. 
Calyx  doaed,  basin  deei^  sonewhat  fonowed.  Flesh  yolk>w, 
tender,  granular,  with  a  brisk,  vinous,  almost  saccharine  flavour. 
Deceml^r  to  February. 

Clabxs  Psarmaik. 

Gloucenter  PsaniMiii.    Golden  Peamiaiii. 

From  N.Carolina,  an  <M  variety.  Tree  of  slow  orowth,  verv 
prodnctiveb  Frait  medium,  roundish,  oonied.  Snn  greenish 
yellow,  shaded  and  marUed  with  red  and  ra«et  dots.  Stalk 
veiT  ahotti  emritj  malL  Calyx  cloaed,  baam  small.  Flesh 
yellow,  mtiker  firm,  engp^  rich,  sob-acid,  excellent,  pearmain 
fiavoor.    Diecmber. 

Cltds  Bkautt. 
iUM^u  Clyde  Beauty. 

Baised  by  Mr.  Mackie,  Clyde,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigor 
ona,  nprwht,  veiy  productive. 

Fmit  Tai^  roundish,  conic,  angular.  Skin  greenish,  oily, 
iprinkled  ami  mottled  with  dull  red  and  bright  red  in  the  sun. 
Stem  shaft,  slender,  inaerted  in  an  aeote  cavity.  Calvx  dosed, 
sat  in  a  smaU  eorragafted  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juioy, 
with  a  brisk  sub-acid  fiavour.    October  to  Janoary. 

Coin.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Scariet  Perftime     Doling  t 

A  variety  from  England  of  second  quality,  but  admired  for  ita 
beanty  of  appearance. 

6* 
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Fruit  large,  roandish,  conic,  and  slightly  angular.  Skin  nearlj 
covered  wiUi  deep  crimson  on  a  yellowish  ground,  or  sometimes 
entirely  red,  with  a  little  russet  Stalk  long,  woolly,  planted  in 
a  cavity  broad  and  deep.  Calyx  large,  in  a  broad  l>aMn.  Flesh 
white,  rather  firm,  juicy,  with  a  somewhat  rich  and  agreeable 
flavour.    August. 

Cole's  Quieoe. 
Large  to  very  large ;  flattish  conical ;  ribbed ;  bright  yellow, 
seldom  a  btown  cheek.  Flesh,  when  first  ripe,  Sim,  juicy, 
pleasant  acid,  and  first  rate  for  cooking ;  when  mellow,  very 
tender,  of  a  mild,  rich,  high  quince  flavour.  July  to  September. 
A  good  grower,  good  and  constant  bearer.  Raised  by  the  late 
Capt  Heniy  Cole,  Cornish,  Biaine. — {CoU.) 

Coeway. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  obscurely  angular.  Skm  greenish 
Yellow,  sparsely  covered  with  brown  dots.  Stem  short,  cavil^ 
broad  and  shallow.  Calyx  closed  in  a  corrugated  basin.  Flesh 
crisp,  juicy,  with  a  high,  vinous,  aromatic  fliavour.  January  to 
February. 

COOPBB. 

Beauty  Bed.  Lady  WMhington. 

Origin  unknown ;  supposed  to  be  an  old  Eastern  variety,  as 
yet  unrecognised.  Thrives  well  at  the  West,  and  much  esteemed 
there  by  many.  Growth  vigorous,  upright,  productive.  Fruit 
larffe,  roundish,  oblate,  sides  unequal.  Skin  ffreenish  yellow, 
widi  a  few  stripes  and  splashes  of  bright  red,  uickly  sprinkled 
with  brown  aots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity, 
slightly  russeted.  Calyx  small,  closed,  basin  deep.  Flesk  tender, 
juicy,  vinous,  with  a  pleasant  but  not  high  flavour,  October 
to  December. 

CooFBB*B  Market. 
Cooper^s  Redling. 

Tree  vigorous,  upright,  with  loi^,  slender  branches.  Pro- 
ductive and  a  late  keeper. 

Fruit  medium,  oblong,  conic  Sldn  yellowish,  shaded  with 
red,  and  striped  with  crimson.  Stem  short,  cavity  deep,  nar- 
row. Calyx  closed,  basin  small.  Flesh  white,  tender,  with  a 
brisk,  sub-acid  flavour.    December  to  May. 

Cornish  Gillitloweb.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Oomish  July-flower.    Pomme  Bagelans.    BedGilliflower? 

Hiis  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  flavoured  apples  in  Eag^ 
land ;  it  is  rather  a  shy  bearer. 
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Fruit  medium  size,  ovate,  nairowing  much  to  the  eye,  where 
it  is  ribbed.  Skin  dull  green,  or  daric  yellowish  green,  with  a 
sunny  side  of  brownish  red,  intennized  with  a  few  streaks  of 
richer  red.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  rery  narrow,  furrowed  or 
knobby  basin.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh 
yellowish,  firm,  with  a  rich,  high  flavour,  and  a  slight  perfume. 
November  to  April. 

C!oRNSLL*B  FaJIOT. 

Gomell's  Favourite. 

From  Pennsylvania.    Tree  vigorous  and  prodnctive. 

FMt  medium,  oblong,  conkm  Skin  waxen  yellow,  shaded 
and  splashed  with  crimson.  Stalk  of  medium  lenzth,  cavitf 
rather  buja^  Calyx  closed,  abrupt  corrugated.  Flesh  white, 
tender,  cnsp^  joicy)  with  a  pleasant  suVacid  flavour.  September. 

Cofl,  OR  Caab.    Ken.  BueL 

A  native  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  productive,  and 
highly  esteemed. 

Fruit  large,  one-sided  or  angular,  roundish,  broad  and  flatten- 
ed at  the  sUdk,  narrowing  a  good  deal  to  the  e^e.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  but  red  in  the  sun, 
with  splashes  and  ^ecks  of  bright  red,  and  a  few  yellow  dots. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  with  a  mild,  agreeable  flavour.  December 
to  March. 

CovBT-FBNDu  Plat.    Thomp. 

Coort-pendu.    Uni.  P.  Mag,  yaiseUe. 
Ooiut-penda  plat  nigeatre.    Ron, 
Oapendu.     0.  Dtih. 
Garnon^s  Apple, 
Goort-pendtt  Extra, 

Bond  Ohm, 

Rosa, 

Musqu^ 

BoQge  Muaqn^, 
OorisadfB  BeM, 
Pomme  do  BorliD, 
Wollafton  Pipin, 
BuBsiaii, 
Princ6fl8e  Koble  Zoete, 

A  popular  French  variety. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  and  quite  flat.  Skin 
rich,  deep  cfinison  on  Uie  sunny  nde,  with  a  little  pale  greenish 
yellow  in  the  shade.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  yery  deep  cavi- 
ty. Calyx  lar;^  set  in  a  wide  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellow, 
crisps  with  a  rich,  brisk,  acid  flayonr.  The  tree  bean  young 
and  plenttfully.    November  to  FebroAry. 


according 

to 
Thorr^pmm. 
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CouHT  OF  WicK;    Thomp.  RoncL 

Court  clfWldk  Hppin.    lAnd.  P.  Mag, 

Court  de  Wiok.    Hooker. 

Rirai  Golden  Pippin,' 

fty'a  Pippin, 

Golden  Drop, 

Wood's  Huntingdon, 

Tnmaparent  Pippin, 

Phitip's  Reinetto, 

Knigfatwick  Pippin, 

Week's  Pippin, 

Yellow, 


'o/varuma  UngU^  numrim 


A  hiffhly  flsToarod  English  deesert  apple  of  the  Gdden  Pippin 
class,  Tdiich  does  not  sticoeed  well  with  us. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  regularly  formed,  roundish-orate, 
somewhat  flattened.  Skin  greenish  jeUow  in  the  shade,  but  be- 
coming a  warm  oran^  wiSi  a  little  red,  and  dotted  with  small 
russet  Drown  specks  m  the  sun.  Flesh  yellow,  crisp,  and  juicy, 
with  a  high,  poignant  flavour.    October  to  February. 

ClUKBSBltT  PiFFIH. 

This  strikindy  beaatiful  apple  was  found  growing  on  a  fiinn 
near  Hudson,  N.  Y.  It  is  only  second  rate,  in  point  of  flavour — 
about  equal  to  Uawthoraden — but  it  Is  an  exceUent  oookinff 
apple,  and  its  beautiful  appearance  and  great  productiveness,  wil^ 
we  think,  render  it  a  popular  variety  for  market. 

Fniit  above  medium  size,  very  regularly  formed,  a  little  flat- 
tened. Skin  very  smooth,  of  a  fine  clear  yellow  in  the  shade, 
with  a  bright  scarlet  cheek.  Flesh  white,  moderately  juicy, 
with  a  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.    November  to  February. 

Gracxino. 

Origin,  farm  of  Henry  Baroer,  Harrison  county,  Ohio.  Tree 
vigorous  and  productive,  higmy  esteemed  where  known. 

Fruit  &ir,  large,  ronndbh,  slightly  flattened,  inclining  to  conic, 
an^lar.  Skm  fair  fine  yellow,  with  a  sliffht  tinge  of  red,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  laige  green  dots.  Stem  &ort,  in  a  rather  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  closed  in  a  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  yellowish 
white,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  and  excellent    October  to  January. 

Gulp. 

Origin,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.    Introduced  by  Geoig  Gulp. 

Fruit  medium,  angular,  irregularly  conic.  Skin  waxen  yel- 
low, shaded  with  blush  or  dull  crimson,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
light  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  broad,  deep  cavity,  sur- 
rounded by  thin  russet    Galyx  dosed,  basin  uneven.    Flesh 
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ftnn,  crisp^  J^ucy,  with  an  Bgn&tk^  visoiis  il«r<Hir.    December 
toMaich. 

CVMBBRLAHB  SPiOB. 

From  Camberland  county,  N.  J. 

Fmit  rather  above  mediam,  conic,  angular.  Shin  pale  yd' 
low,  rarely  with  a  blcuh,  sprinkled  witii  brown  dote.  Stem 
abort  and  thick.  Cavity  shallow,  Gahrz  small,  partially  o[>en, 
in  a  small  sKgfatly  comiffated  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  jnicy, 
and  pleasant  Apt  to  shrivel.  Gore  large  and  hollow.  Decem- 
ber to  Febmaiy. 

Cuana  Swsst. 

Origin  unknown.  Beoeived  from  iuBresee,  Habbardio% 
Vermont    lYee  vigorona,  npri^t  prodoctive. 

Fmit  large,  oval,  inclining  to  ovate,  ribbed.  Skin  Dale  yel- 
low, sprinkled,  marbled,  and  i^lashed  with  crimson,  ana  thickly 
covered  with  crimson  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  deep^ 
acute  cavity.  Calyx  closed^  basin  very  shallow,  and  nearly 
filled  with  promineneeap  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very  tender, 
with  a  veiy  pleasanti  delicate  flavour,    August  to  Octdi>er. 

DAirvsBa  Wums  Swbbt.    Man,  K^a. 
Epse*s  Sweet 

In  Massacbnsetts,  from  a  town  in  which  this  variety  takes  its 
name,  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  best  market  aj^ples 
— bat  we  ^ink  it  inferior  to  the  Ladies'  Sweeting.  It  is  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  a  very  rapid  tree  in  its  jCTowth. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  smooth^  dull 
yellow,  with  an  orange  blush.  Stalk  slender,  inclining  to  one 
side.  Calyx  set  in  a  smooth,  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  firm, 
sweet,  and  rich.  It  bakes  well,  and  is  fit  for  use  the  whole 
winter,  and  often  till  ApriL 

Davis. 

Origin,  PlymouHh,  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan,  on  the  fkrm  of 
Jehiel  Davik    Tne  ngovoos,  upright,  bens  annually. 

Fruit  small,  inelining  to  eyli^ric,  flattened  at  base  and 
crown.  Skin  ydknriah,  shaded,  and  obscurely  striped  with 
crioMoa,  fntsctad  aft  the  aiown,  aad  qxnnkled  with  grey  dots. 
Stem  long,  inserted  in  a  round  deep  cavity.  Calyx  cloaed,  set 
b  a  small  uneven  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  fine-grained,  compact, 
juicy,  cri^i,  q[»rightly,  sub-acid,    April,  May. 

DSRRT   NOWSITOH. 
DiDsmore. — ^Londonderry. 
Origin  unknown,  firom  Keenc,  N.  IT.,  and  held  in  estimation 
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there.  Tree  thrifty  and  productive,  a  laAe  keeper.  fVait 
above  medium^  oblong,  or  conic,  anguhur,  akin  yellow  eprink* 
led,  shaded,  and  Bplashed  with  crimson*  Stem  short,  in  a  mo- 
derate cavity.  Calyx  large,  closed,  basin  shallow,  uneven.  Flesh 
Jellowish,  juicy,  tender,  slightly  aromatic,  agreeably  sub-acid, 
anuaxy  to  April. 

Detroit  Black. 

Cdmaon  Pippin.    Giaod  Saohem. 

A  showy,  large,  dark,  blood-red  fruit,  but  rather  coarse,  and 
scarcely  worth  cultivation.  Fruit  verv  large,  roundish,  distinctly 
ribbed,  and  irregular  in  its  outline,  otalk  short  and  stionff,  and 
calyx  set  in  a  well  niarked  basin.  Skin  smooth,  deep,  din|^ 
reel,  over  the  whole  sur&ce.  Flesh  white,  raiher  dry,  and 
out  much  flavour.    September. 

DxTBoiT  Red. 
Betzolt    Black  apple  of  SMUG.    LaigeUacdc. 

This  fruit,  commonly  known  in  Western  New-Tork  and 
Michigan  as  the  Detroit,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit  by  early  French  settlers,  and 
thence  disseminated. 

Fruit  of  medium  or  rather  lai^e  size,  roundish,  somewhat 
conical.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  mch  long,  planted  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Skin  pretty  thick,  smooth,  and  glossy,  bright  crimson 
at  firat,  but  becoming  dark  blackish  purple  at  maturity,  some- 
what dotted  and  marbled  vrith  specks  of  &wn  colour  on  the 
sunny  side.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  phiited  basin.  Flesh 
white,  ^sometimes  stained  with  red  to  the  core  in  exposed  spe- 
cimens,) crisp,  juicy,  of  agreeable,  sprightly,  sub-acid  flavour. 
October  to  February. 

Devohshirb  Quarrbndxn.    Hiom.  P.  Mag.  Fors. 

Bed  Qoairenden. — lAnd,    Saok  Apple. 

An  English  fruit,  scarcely  of  medium  siie,  ronndiah,  flattened, 
and  slightly  narrowed  at  the  eye.  Skin  rich  deep  crimson, 
with  lighter  crimson,  sprinkled  with  numerous  green  dots. 
Flesh  nearly  white,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sob-acid  flavour. 
Ripe  during  all  August  and  l^ptember. 

DnXIHOHAM. 

Raised  by  D.  C.  RichQu>nd,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Tree  mo- 
derately vigorous,  productive,  and  particularly  excellent  for 
baking. 

Fruit,  medium,  roundish^  inclining  to  conic.    Skin  greenish- 
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jellowy  with  green  and  red  dots.  Stem  short,  cavity  deep 
Coljx  dosed  in  a  medium  basin.  FLesh  jellowish,  fine-grained, 
juicy,  sweet.    November  to  February. 

DUBABOOV. 

Origin,  Habersham  county,  Georgia,  growth  upright  and 
vigorous. 

Fruit  medium  roundish,  oval  or  oblate,  compressed  or  angular. 
Skin  greenish  white,  covered  with  grey  dots.  Stem  short,  in* 
serted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  rather 
deep,  round,  open  basin,  flesh  white,  juicy,  tender,  with  a 
pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.     November  to  December. 

DOMINB. 

Wells--Stilp6d  B.  I.  Chreenlng. 
Hogan— English  Bed  Streak. 
BngUsh  Beauty  of  IW 

Hiis  apple,  extensively  planted  in  the  orchards  <mi  the  Hul- 
Bon,  so  much  resembles  the  Rambo  externally,  that  the  two  are 
oftcai  confounded  together,  and  the  outline  of  the  latter  fruit  (see 
Rambo,)  may  be  taken  as  nearly  a  fac-similc  of  thia^  The  Domino 
is,  however,  of  a  livelier  colour,  and  the  flavour  and  season  of 
the  two  fruits  are  very  distinct, — ^the  Rambo  being  rather  a  high 
flavoured  early  winter  or  autumn  apple,  while  the  Domine  is  a 
sprightly,  luicy,  long  keeping,  winter  fruit. 

]miit  of  medium  siise,  flat  Skio  livelv  greenish-yellow  in 
the  shade,  with  stripes  and  splashes  of  bright  red  in  the  sun, 
and  pretty  Urge  russet  specks.  Stalk  lonff  and  slender,  planted 
in  a  wide  cavity  and  inclining  to  one  side.  Calyx  small,  in  a 
broad  basin,  moderately  sunk.  Flesh  white,  exoeeidinffly  tender 
and  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  pleasant,  though  not  hi^  flavour. 
Toung  wood  of  a  smooth,  lively,  lip^ht  brown,  and  the  trees  are 
the  most  rapid  growers  and  prodigious  bearers  that  we  know — 
the  bniiM^ea  Seing  literally  weired  down  l^  the  rope-like 
cluatefB  of  fruit 

The  Donune  does  not  appear  to  be  described  by  any  foreign 
author.  Ooxe  says  that  he  received  it  from  Bngland,  but  the 
apple  he'deseribes  and  figures  does  not  appear  to  be  ours,  and 
we  have  never  met  with  it  in  any  collection  here.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  is  a  native  fruit  It  is  excellent  from  De- 
cember till  ApriL 

DowNTOH  PiPPiw.  Thomp.  Lind. 

&Sjt'a^&kn  Pippin,  }</»»•  ^^W*^^*^' 
Downton  Golden  Pipj^     JTen. 

A  rather  early  variety  of  the  English  Golden  Pippin,  raised 
by  Mr.  Knight  of  Downton  Castle. 
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Fruit  a  litUe  larger  than  the  Golden  Pippin,  aboat  two  and  a 
qnarter  inches  in  diameter,  ronndish,  flat  at  the  ends.  Sldn 
smooth,  yellow.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  rich,  tart 
flavoar.,   October  and  jJfovember. 

Dowvive^s  Pa&aoov. 

Raised  by  A.  G.  Downing,  near  Canton,  Dlinois.  Growth 
upright,  not  very  strong.    Bears  re^larly  and  well. 

Fruit  above  medium,  oblong,  oval.  Skin  light  yellow,  with  a 
sunny  cheek.  Stem  short  and  small,  inserted  in  a  deep  abrupt 
cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  basin  deep.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy, 
tender,  sweet,  nch,  aromatic,  somewhat  luce  early  Sweet  Bougn. 
September  to  December.  Specimens  from  C.  R.  Overman. 

Drap  i>'Or.    Coxe.  Thomp.  Bon. 

\rni  Drap  d'Or.     aMh, 

Barlj  Sammer  pippin,  of  sofM  New-  York  gardens. 

Bay  Apple       )  ac  to 

Bonne  de  Mai  f  Thon^ 

This  is  distinct  from  the  Drap  d'Or  of  lindley,  and  of 
Noisette,  and  most  French  authors,  which  is  quite  a  small  apple ; 
but  it  is  the  Vrai  Drap  (f  Or  of  the  old  Duhamel,  pL  xii.  Fig.  4. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  sometimes  a  little  oblongs  narrowing 
sKghtly  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  yellow  or  dead  gold  colour, 
with  distinct  small  brown  dots,  or  specks.  Stalk  snort,  mode- 
rately sunk.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallowish  basin,  which  is  rather 
plaited  or  irr^ular.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant, 
sprightly,  mild  flavour,  agreeable  for  the  dessert  or  for  cooking. 
Auffust  to  October.  The  tree  grows  vigorously,  and  bears  wefl, 
and  the  wood  is  smooth  and  dark  brown. 

Dutchess  of  OLDSKBtmoH.    Thomp.  Bon. 

A  handsome  Bussian  Fruit  of  good  quality,  trae  Tifpovona  and 
productive,  valuable  for  market   Succeeds  well  at  the  North. 

Fruit  medium  siae,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  smooth, 
finely  washed  and  streaked  with  red  on  a  golden  or  yellow 
ground.  Calyx  pretty  large  and  nearly  cloMd,  set  in  a  wide 
even  hollow.  There  is  a  &int  blue  bloom  on  this  fruit.  The 
flesh  is  rich  and  juicy,  with  an  excellent  flavoan  Bipena  early 
in  September. 

Dtx%  or  Pomme  Botale.    Ken 

Smithfield  Spice.  Tompkios. 

MygsM  Bergamot  Ooe's  Since. 

Beard  Barden.  BuIlripeL 

A  popular  New  England  dessert  apple,  very  sprightly,  tender, 
and  excellent    It  is  supposed  to  be  of  French  origin,  and  to 
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have  been  brought  to  Sbode  Uaod  more  than  a  hnndnd  jean 
aga  It  was  re-named  I>7er  by  the  Maia.  Ilort  SocieW,  who 
aoppoaed  it  to  be  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Dyer,  of  R.  L,  but  the  old 
and  fiunilsar  name  of  PamrM  Rafale  ahoold  be  preferred. 

Frait  of  medium  size,  ronndish,  pretty  regularly  formed.  Skin 
amoodiy'pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  fiunt  blush  and  a  few  dark 
i^>ecka  on  one  side.  Stalk  about  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
MDOoth,  round  cavity,  Oalyz  closed,  basin  plaited,  moderately 
deep.  Core  loond,  hollow,  ileah  white,  yery  tender  and  juicy ; 
flaToor  very  mild  and  agreeable-~«lightly  subnacid.  September, 
October. 

DcTCB  MioHOirirB.    lliompb  lind.  P.  Mi^ 

Betoette  Donfo,  (•/  tk»  Chrmams.)       Pateraoster  ApM. 
Pomme  de  Leak.  Settin  Pippin. 

Grosser  Cssnslnr  Beinette.  Copmanthorpe  Cnh, 

lliis  magnificent  and  delicious  apple  from  Holland,  proves 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  that  we  have  received  from 
abroad.  The  tree  makes  very  strong  and  upright  shoots,  and 
bears  fine  crops. 

Fruit  lafge,  often  veiy  kurge,  roundish,  very  regularly  formed. 
8kin  dnH  orange,  half  covered  or  more  with  rich,  dull  red,  dot- 
ted and  mottled  wi^  larffO  yellow  russet  specks.  Calyx  open, 
set  in  a  deep,  round,  regiuur  basin.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
alender,  bent,  and  phinted  in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity.  ^  Flesh  at 
first  firm,  but  becoming  tender,  with  a  ridi,  very  aromatic  flavour. 
November  to  February. 

IXUCXXTT. 

A  southern  Fruit. 

Fruit  jsther  kuge^  oblate.  Skin  light  waxen  yellow,  often 
with  a  crimson  cheek.  Stem  short,  insarted  in  a  deep  cavity. 
Calyx  small,  closed  basin,  deep,  frurowed.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavour.  Very  good  at  the  south, 
where  it  is  ripe  October  to  November. 

Earlt  Penkock. 

Shakers'  TeDow.  .         Indian  Queen. 
August  Appla  New-Jeraey  Bed  fittnak 

Warren  Penaook  Haimooy. 

A  very  productive  and  fikvourite  variety,  with  mAny  at  the 
west 

Frdi  large,  conic,  angular  or  ribbed.  Skin  Kght  yellow, 
splashed,  mottled^and  c£aded,  with  lieht  red.  Stem  short, 
cavity  huge.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  small  narrow  plaited  basin. 
Flesh  whitish,  a  little  coarse,  with  a  pleasant  snl^acid  flavour. 
LABt  of  August  and  September. 
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Earlt  Ghahdlkb. 
Fruit  medium  or  small,  roundisli.  Sldu  mostly  shaded  and 
striped  with  fine  red  on  yellow  ground.  Stem  short,  in  a  regular 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  larffe  baain.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-add  flAvoar.  Fine  lor  cooking,  too 
acid  for  eating.    August 

£arlt  Loiro  Stsm  f 
Esriy  Spioe. 
Origin  unknown.    Specimens  received  from  Henry  Avery, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

Fruit  small,  oblong,  conical,  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  greenish 
yellow.  Stem  long,  dender,  in  a  huge  cavity,  slighUv  msseted. 
Calyx  dosed,  basin  shallow,  oorruffated.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  slightly  aromatic,  subacid.    August 

Earlt  Strawbbsbt  Apfls. 

American  Red  Juneating? 

Bed  Juneating,  emtmeoiwfy,  ofwtM  AfmrkaMi  gmrdmL 

A  beautiful  variety,  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New-York,  and  appears  in  the  markets  there 
from  July  till  September.  It  is  qmte  distinct  from  the  Eariy 
fied  Margaret,  which  has  no  fragrance,  and  a  short  stem 

Fruit  round- 
ish, narrowing 
towards  the  eye. 
Skin  smooth  and 
&ir,  finely  striped 
and  stained  with 
bright  and  dark 
red,  on  a  yellow- 
ish white  ground. 
Stalk  an  inch 
and  a  half  long, 
rather  slender 
and  uneven,  in- 
serted in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx 
rather  small,  in  a 
shallow,  narrow 
basin.  Flesh 

white,  slightly 
tinged  with  red 
next  the  skin, 
tender,  idbacid, 
and  very  ipright- 

Iv  and  brisk  in  JSwiy  Slrawtarry. 

davour,  with  an  agreeable  aroma. 
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Early  R<d  Maroarst.    Thomp.  lind. 

H&igaret^  cur  Striped  JuiMttting.    Moitakb, 
Earij  Bed  Jimeiiiiig.  Striped  Jnnmting. 

BedJoneating.  Eve  Apple  of  A0JHUL 

KefgweChft  Apfel,  oc  A«  OtmuMi. 


An  excellent  early  apple,  ripening  about  the  middle  of  Jaly, 
or  directly  after  the  Earlj  Harvest  Hie  tree  while  young  ia 
rather  slender,  with  upright  woolly  shoots.  It  ia  a  modeiata 
bearer. 

Fruit  below 
medium  size, 
roundish-ovate, 
tapering  towards 
the  eye.  Skin 
greenish  yellow, 
pretty  well  cover- 
ed by  stripes  of 
dark  red.  Stalk 
short  and  thick. 
Calyx  closed,  and 
placed  in  a  very 
shallow  i^ted 
basin.  Flesh 

white,  snl>acid, 
and  when  freshly 
gathered  from  the 

tree,  of    a  rich  b.^  »^ 

agreeable  flavour.  -^"^  -** 

This  is  distinct  from  the  Margaret  Apple  of  Miller,  the  Red 
Juneatin^  of  some  of  our  gardens,  whicn  resembles  it,  but  is 
round,  with  a  short  slender  stalk,  and  dull  yellow  skin  striped 
with  orange  red  on  one  side,  the  fruit  fragnnt  and  the  leaves 
very  downy. 

BQinVKTBLT. 

He  Hus  Ultra.    Sol.  Garter. 

A  besntiful  fruit  of  southern  origin.  Specimens  received  from 
Wra.  N.  White,  Athens,  and  J.  Van  Beuren,  Glarksville,  Ga. 
Fruit  very  large,  oblate,  angular,  or  furrowed.  Skin  vellowish, 
mostly  shaded  with  deep  crimson,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
large,  lightish  dots.  Stalk  very  shorty  inserted  in  a  very  large 
cavity,  surrounded  b^*  russet  Calyx  open,  in  a  broad,  deep, 
corrugated  basin,  which  has  a  downy  lining.  Flesh  ycllowiKb, 
fine  grained,  for  a  large  apple,  very  tender,  very  juicy,  almost 
melting  with  a  very  refreshing  vinous  flavour ;  an  excqliont  fruit 
Okstober,  November.    (See  note,  p.  175.) 


uo 
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£ucKB*B  WumsR  SWXBT. 

Origin,  Lebanon  County,  Pa.  An  apright  grower,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

Fruit  abore  medium,  oUiqncly  depressed.  Skin  yellow, 
striped  and  mottled  with  crimson.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a 
large  cavity,  slightly  niasoited.  Calyx  nearly  c]osed,jset  in  a  deep, 
slightly  plaited  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  a  little  ooarse,  tender, 
not  very  juicy,  but  very  sweet,  and  excellent  for  apple  butter. 
December  to  January. 

ENFIXLn  PSARMAIV. 

A  moderate  grower  and  a  fair  bearer. 

Fruit  below  medium,  nearly  globular.  Sldn  deep  red,  sprinkled 
with  minute  dots.  Stem  long  and  slender,  in  a  large  cavity, 
surrounded  by  thin  russet  Gilyx  partially  closed,  in  a  broad, 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  tender,  fine  grained,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant, 
mild,  rich  flavour,  resembling  Seek-no-further.  December  to 
February. 

Bamf. 

Oridn,  Rhode  Island.    Tree  vigorous,  productive. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-ovate,  slightly  ribbed,  smooth.  Yellow, 
sometimes  with  a  blush,  dots  large,  green,  and  red.  Stalk  one 
inch  long,'  slender.  Cavity  deep,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  white; 
fine-grained,  mild,  sub-acid.     (J.  J.  T.) 
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Origin,  fimn  of  John  £w«lt. 

Size  full  medium.  Form  truncated,  somewhat  aagalar.  Co 
lour  greenish  yellow,  with  a  bright  ved  cheek,  and  aaanj  green- 
ish russet  epf^  especialij  about  the  base.  Stem  very  short, 
rather  stout,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  not  veiy  deep,  cavity.  Calj^x 
closed,  set  in  a  narrow,  moderately  deep,  slightly  plaited  basm. 
flesh  fine  textare,  tender.  Fla?o<ir  ^ri^htly  and  pleasant,  with 
an  exceedingly  fragrant  odour.  Qnahty  very  good.  April 
(W.  D.  Brinckle.) 

BxCSL. 

Ori^n,  Sharon,  Conn.    A  strong  grower  and  a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  laice,  oblate,  anguUir.  Skia  yellowish,  marbled, 
spfanhe^  and  shaded  with  red.  Stalk  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx 
doeed,  in  a.  rather  deep,  slightly  fiarrowed  basin.  Fl^  ydlow, 
tender,  jnicy,  rieh,  widi  a  very  brisk,  sob-acid  flavour.  Core 
huge  and  open.    December  to  Febroary. 

EzQmam. 

Origin,  orchard  of  A.  6.  Downing,  Canton,  Illinois.  Growth 
moderate,  upright,  and  very  productive. 

Fruit  below  medium,  oblate.  Skin  yellow,  striped  and  marked 
with  red.  Stens  short  and  small,  surrounded  by  russet,  in  a  deep^ 
broad  cavity.  Calyx  small,  partially  closed,  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Fleui  white,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  very  rich,  vinous 
flavour,  ahnost  saccharine.  A  debghtful  apple  for  the  table. 
September  to  November. 

EUSTIS. 
Ben  Apple. 

Origin,  South  Beading,  Mass.  Moderate  grower,  a  good 
bearer. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  slightly  conic.  Skin  yellow, 
striped  and  shaded  with  fine  red,  and  sprinkled  with  greenish 
dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity,  surrounded  bv 
russet.  Calyx  partially  open,  basin  narrow,  rather  deep.  Flesh 
yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  mild,  sub-acid.     November  to  January. 

Fairbavks. 

Origin,  Wintfirea  Maine. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  oonic.  Light  yellow,  striped  with  red, 
and  patched  with  russet.  Stem  long,  cavity  broad  and  shallow. 
Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  vinous  flavour.  September 
to  October.     (Me.  P.  S.  R.) 
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Farlst*8  Rbd. 

A  native  of  Oldham,  Ey.  Tree  a  moderate  grower,  hardj 
and  prodoctiTe. 

Fniit  cylindric,  inclining  to  oral^  angular.  Skin  jellowish, 
shaded  and  striped  with  deep  crimson,  and  specked  with  light 
dots.  Stalk  veiy  shorty  inserted  in  a  deep,  irr^lar  cavitj,  sur- 
rounded by  thin  russet.  Calyx  open,  in  a  very  shaUow,  uneren 
basin.  Flesh  whitish,  very  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant^ 
vinous  favour.    January,  April. 

Fall  SEXK-NO-jrURTHSR. 

Winter  Seek-no4brther. 

Tree  thrifty  and  productive. 

Origin  unknown ;  grown  in  Connecticut^  and  nmch  prised 
there. 

Fruit  very  laige^  oblate.  Skin  ydlow,  mostiy  shaded  with 
red,  striped  with  darker  red,  and  covered  with  numerous  greyish 
dots.  Stalk  rather  long,  inserted  in  a  broad,  deep^  russeted  cavity. 
Calyx  closed,  in  a  very  broad^  uneven  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  ten- 
der, moderately  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  October, 
January. 

Fallawatbb. 

lUwalder.  Pirn's  Beauty  of  the  West 

FomwaMer.  Pound. 

Tuipehocken.        Mountain  Pippin. 

A  fiftvourite  apple  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  State  it  is  a 
native,  introduced  by  Mr.  Garber,  of  Columbia.  Tree,  a  strong 
grower  and  very  productive. 

Fruit  very  lai^e,  ^lobular,  inclininj;  to  conic.  Skin  yellowish 
green,  shaded  with  dull  red,  and  sprinkled  with  large  grey  dots. 
Stalk  very  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavi^.  Calyx  small  and 
closed,  set  in  a  slightly  plaited  basin.  Flesh  greenish  white, 
juicy,  crisp,  rather  tender,  pleasanti  sub-acid  flavour.  Novemb^, 
February. 

Fall  Harybt.    Man.  Ken. 

A  fine  large  Fall  fruit  from  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  very  highly  ea- 
teemed  in  that  neighbourhood.  We  do  not  think  it  comparable 
to  the  Fall  pippin,  which  it  a  little  resembles. 

Fruit  large,  a  little  flattened,  obscurely  ribbed  or  irregular 
about  the  stalk,  which  is  rather  slender,  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
wide,  deep  cavity.  Calyx  dosed,  small,  in  a  rather  shallow  cor- 
rugated basin.  Skin  pale  straw  yellow,  with  a  few  scattered 
dots.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  good  flavour.  Oc- 
tober and  November. 
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Oak^$  apple  very  much  resembles  the  abore,  but  said  to  be  a 
seedling  and  ripens  later.    It  may  prove  distinct 

Faix  Pkarmaiv. 

IVee  thrifty,  moderate  bearer. 

Fmit  fidr  and  handsome,  from  Connecticat ;  medium  round- 
ish,  conic,  slightly  angular.  Skin  yellow,  striped,  i^lashed  and 
shaded  with  cnmson,  and  sprinkled  with  grej  and  green 
dots.  Stalk  medium,  in  a  deep^  slighliy  russeted  cavity. 
Calyx  partially  closed,  basin  rather  deep^  sliffhtly  corrugated. 
flesh  wnite,  tender, juicy,  sub-acid,  rather  rich  flavour.  Septem- 
ber, Octobe^. 

Pall  Obahos. 

'Hcddeo.       H<^gpeD. 
Jonesr  FippiiL 

Or^n,  Holden,  Mass.  A  very  strong  erect  grower,  good 
bearer. 

Fruit  fair,  large,  roundish,  ovate,  angular.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
sometimes  with  a  dull  red  cheek  and  sprinkled  with  brownish 
dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity,  very 
slightly  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  large,  partially  closed, 
basin  rather  deep,  narrow.  Fledi  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid. 
Too  acid  lor  %  deaiert^  good  for  cooking.    October,  November. 

Fat*8  Bussxt. 

Origin,  Bennington,  Y t,  on  the  fiiim  of  Mr.  Fay,  moderate 
grower  aiid  very  productive. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  siae,  conic.  Skin  light  yellow, 
mostly  covered  with  russet^  havisj^^  a  crimson  chee^  obscurely 
striped.  Stalk  short  and  small,  inserted  in  a  moderate,  acute 
cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  segments  long,  in  a  shallow 
somewhat  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  qprightly, 
pleasantly  sub-acid.    April,  June. 

Fun's  SsanLiirG* 

Origin,  Eeene,  New  Hampshire.  Tree  vigorous  and  produc 
tive,  highly  esteemed  in  its  locality. 

^nit  medium,  oblate,  oblique.  Skin  deep  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  indistHictiy.  striped  with  darker  red  and  yellow,  and 
sprinkled  with  yellow  dots.  Stalk  medium  length,  inn  round, 
deep,  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  lugj^  segments  reflexed,  in  a 
broad  basin,  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender, 
melting,  with  a  rich  vinous,  saccharine  flavour.  October,  No- 
vember.   (Robert  Wilson's  MS.) 
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FOOKTr 

A  seedling  of  Lebftnon  Co^  Pa.  Tree  a  low  open  head^ 
prodactive. 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  filightlj  conic,  aagalar.  Skin  pale  ydlow, 
sometimes  with  a  blush.  Stem  short,  cavity  iNroadi  deep^  nnsefeed. 
Galjx  almost  dosed,  cavity  bvoad  and  shallow*  Flesh  white, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  good,  sob-acid  iavoor^  October, 
December.    Excellent  for  culinary  puiposesr 

FOITVOUNQ. 
Shir]^.        OrotoD. 

Origin,  Groton,  Mass.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  spreading^ 
productive.  « 

Fruit  above  medium,  oUaAe,  inehnin^  to  conic,  angular.  Skin 
yellowish  green,  striped  and  shaded  with  deep  rich  red.  Stalk 
short)  slender,  in  a  large,  somewhat  furrowed  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  basin  small,  furrowed.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  yncjy  with 
a  pleasant^  rich,  vinous  flavour,  very  good.  Augusti  Septem- 
ber. 

FoBD  Apple. 

Origin,  &rm  of  David  Foid,  Canaan,  Cohimlna  Co.,  N.  T. 

IVuit  large,  roundish,  slightly  conical,  colour  rich  yellow.  Stem 
long,  cavity  shallow,  bnsin  smsll,  plaited.  Flesh  yellowish  white, 
solid,  moderately  tender,  with  a  high,  rich,  rather  acid  flavour* 
October,  January.    (Cult) 

Fort  MrAMi. 

Origin  near  Fort  Miami,  Ohio.  Tree  thrifty,  healthy,  pro- 
ductive, but  not  an  early  bearer. 

Fruit  medium  to  large,  oblong,  flattened  at  both  ends,  some- 
what ribbed.  Colour  brownish  red,  generalh'  a  little  russeted. 
Stalk  medium,  cavity  deep,  open,  uneven.  Calyx  closed,  basin 
abrupt^  furrowed.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  ^crisp,  breaking,  with  an 
exceedingly  high,  sub-acid,  spicy  flavour.  February  to  May. 
(Elliott) 

Fbxkch  Pippin. 

Tree  hardy  and  vworoua,  with  dark,  reddish  brown  shoot^ 
grown  in  Eeaex  Co.,  iC  J. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  oblate,  sometimes  oblique. 
Skin  fine  yellow,  witli  a  faint  dull  cheek,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  lai^e  brown  doiR,  and  traces  of  russet  Stalk  short, 
inserted  in  a  medium  cavity,  basin  large,  open.     Flesh  yel* 
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lowiflh,  tender,  pleamity  rich,  Bub-acid,  verj  good.    October, 
Jannuy. 

Quite  distinct  from  Newark  or  French  Pippin,  which  haa 
slender  branches.  There  is  also  aaedier  Frencn  Pippin,  grown 
in  Pa.  distinct 

FaAnxLur'a  Golbbv  Pirrur,    Thoinp»  lind,  Man. 
8«il9w's«rilffi9lB. 

Hub  should  be  an  American  rarietf  ,  named  after  Dr.  Frank- 
fin.  Fhut  of  medium  sixe,  oyal,  very  regnlar  in  shape,  rather 
broadest  at  the  base.  Eye  sank  in  an  eren  hollow.  StaOt 
short,  slender,  deeply  planted,  ffldn  deep  yellow,  freckled  with 
nnmeroos  dark  spots.  Ffeshpale  yellow,  crisp,  tender,  with  a 
fine  rich  aromatic  iUyoar.  The  tree  grows  freely,  and  forms  an 
uprttht  head.    Ocfober. 

We  hare  sol  been  able  to  obtain  tke  ftnit,  and  give  the  <dd 
deacfiplion. 

Gabrisl. 
Lsdie^  Bfaiflh. 

Tree  of  rather  slender  growth,  prodnctiye. 

Fmii  above  medmm,  globvlar,  inclining  to  conic  Skin 
whitish  green,  shaded  and  splashed  with  crimson,  and  sprinkled 
with  grey  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  broad,  deep  cavi<^« 
Calyx  open,  set  in  a  moderate,  oneren  basin.  Flesh  yeOowiJ^ 
tender,  jnicy,  with  a  rich,  pleasant,  sab-acid  flavour.  October 
and  November. 

Garuit80v*8  Eablt. 

Treeof  vij;|ofouagi«wtii,prod«etive.  Fhiit  nMdiiun,  loondish, 
riigfat^  conic,  a  tme  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  thickly  covered 
with  light  specks.  Stalk  short,  inserted  at  an  inclination  in  a 
shallow  cavity.  Calyx  doeed,  in  a  small  abrupt  ftirrowed  basin. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  fiavour. 
July  and  August 

Gswiaa  Goon. 
Gewis  GuIlL    Indeed  QoodL 

Fruit  medium  globular,  sometimes  oblate,  often  conic.  Skm 
light  yellow,  sli^tly  shaded  with  carmine.  Stalk  short,  in- 
serted in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  partially  dosed,  basin 
de^  el^ti^  corrugated.  Flesh  juicy,  tender,  crisp^  with  a 
somewhat  mey,  sub^acid  flavour.    December,  February. 

Origin,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  and  is  nneh  esteemed  by  the  fiu'meri 
there. 

7 
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Golden  Swjebt. 

A  celebrated  Gonnecticnt  fruit  sent  iu  by  Mr.  Lyman,  of  t1  at 
state.  Fruit  above  the  medium  size,  ronnduh,  scarcely  flattened, 
fiiir,  and  well  formed.  8kin,  when  folly  ripe,  pale  yellow  or 
straw  colour.  Stalk  abont  an  inch  long^  slender  at  its  junction 
with  the  fruit.  Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  basin  of  modente 
depth.  Flesh  tender,  sweety  rich,  and  excellent  The  tree  is  a 
pretty  free  grower,  and  bears  large  crops.  A  valuable  sort. 
Ripe  in  August  and  September. 

GoLDEir  Ball.    Ken. 

This  is  a  &vourite  apple  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  a  vigoxonsi 
hardy  variety.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  narrowing  a  little  to  the 
eye,  about  uiree  inches  deep — and  a  good  deal  ribbed  at  the 
sides  and  towards  the  crown.  Skin  Bmooth,  golden  yellow,  with 
a  few  dots.  Stalk  set  in  a  broad,  shallow  cavity.  Eye  rather 
narrow.  Flesh  crisp,  tender,  with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour. 
December  to  March.  A  native  of  Connecticut.  Moderate 
bearer. 

GOLDXN  RUMBT,  OT  Ma88. 

Tree  vi^roos,  upright,  and  productive.  Fruit  medium,  glo- 
bular, come.  Skin  golden  russet,  with  a  sonny  cheek.  Stalk 
small  and  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.    Calyx  nearly  closed, 

Xents  small,  recurved,  basin  deep,  round,  and  opcji.    Flesh 
vrish-white,  tender,   with    a  nch    mild  sub-acid  flavour. 
January,  April. 

There  are  many  Golden  Russets  about  the  country,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  them.     Hiis  is  from  Mass.,  and  believed  to 
•  be  distinct  from  those  grown  in  N.  Y.,  and  west^  yet  may  not 
prove  so  when  fully  tested. 

English  Golden  Pippin.     Ray.  Tohmp.  Lind* 
Golden  Pippin. 

Old  Gk>lden  Pippin,  oc  to  fhomp, 

Balgone  Pippin, 
Milton  Golden  Pippin, 
Buaset  Golden  Pippin, 
Horefordahire  Golden  Pippin, 
London  Golden  Pippin, 
Warter'a  Golden  Pippin, 
Bayfordbury  Golden  rippin, 
Pepin  d'Or.    JTnoop, 
Pomme  d'Or.    Noisetie  of  DtJL 
Kooning's  Rppelin. 
Beinette  d'Angleterre. 

Ae  Golden  Pippin  of  the  English,  is  the  queen  of  all  dessert 
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apples,  in  the  esiiniation  of  the  English  connoineuni  as  it  nnitea 
^e  qiuilities  of  small  siie,  fine  form,  and  colour,  with  high  flavour 
and  duiabilitjr.  It  is  a  rery  old  varietj,  behig  mentioned  bj 
Evelyn,  in  1660,  but  it  thrives  well  in  many  parts  of  England 
BtilL  The  Golden  Pippin  has  never  become  popular  in  this 
coUBtry,  either  because  the  taste  here,  does  not  ma  in  fitvonr 
of  small  apples,  with  the  high,  sab-acid  flavour  of  the  Golden 

Pippin,  and  other  favourite 

English  sorts,  or  because 

oar     Newtown      nippins, 

Bwaars,  and  Spitaenburghs, 

etc^  are  still  higjher  fl»- 

i  voured,  and  of  a  siae  more 

I  admired  in  this  country. 

The  Golden  Pippin  is  not 

ia  very  strong  grower,  and 

f  is  rather  suited  to  the  gar 

den  than  the  orchard,  with 

a. 

IVait  small,  round,  and 
regularly    formed.      Skin 
gold  colour,  dotted  with 
GMdea  Pippin,  g^Jt  russcty  dots,  with  also 

obscure  white  specks  imbedded  under  the  skin.  Stalk  nearly 
an  inch  long,  slender.  Calyx  small,  and  set  in  a  regular,  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  radier  acid,  but  with  a  rich, 
brii^  high  flavour.  A  great  b«arer,  but  requires  a  strong,  deep, 
sMidy  kNun.  November  to  Maroh.  Doea  not  suoeeed  well 
here. 

There  are  manj  varieties  of  the  English  Golden  Pippin,  dif- 
fering but  little  in  general  appearance  and  siae,  and  very  little 
in  flavour,  from  the  old  sort,  but  of  rather  more  thrifty  growth ; 
the  best  of  these  are  Hughes',  and  Kirke's  new  Cluster  Golden 
Pippins. 

GlUNDFATHKR. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  oblate,  inclining  to  conic,  somewhat 
angular.  Sinn  whitish,  marbled,  striped,  splashed,  and  shaded 
wiQi  crimson.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  vety  deep  cavity,  sur- 
rounded by  russet  Calyx  small,  dosed,  sot  in  a  onall  deep, 
abrupt  basin,  surrounded  by  prominences.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.    October. 
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Gbsen  Ssek  ho  Fubvhbr. 

White  Seek-no-ftirther. 
Riuhing  Seek-no-lbrtlier. 
Seek-iKhiiirther.     Ooobo. 

Rather  large,  roundkh,  conical.  Skin  jellowiah  green,  aprmk* 
led  with  green  and  brown  dots.  Stem  short,  in  a  moderate 
cavity.  Calyx  cloaed,  in  a  rather  deep  basin,  flesh  white, 
crisp,  tender,  jnicy,  with  a  pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour 
October,  January. 

TVee  while  youngrery  slow  in  its  growth,  but  makes  a  compact, 
well  formed  head  in  the  orchard. 

Fruit  apt  to  be  knotty  and  unfoir. 

Origin  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Wm.  Prince,  Flushing,  L.  L 

OnxBinsKnf. 

An  old  fruit  much  grown  in  North  Carolina,  also. west 

Tree  vigorous  and  erect,  productive. 

Fmit  medium,  oUate,  flattened  at  base  and  crown.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  ofly.  Stalk  very  short,  inserted  in  a  large 
cavity.  Calyx  smal^  closed,  set  in  a  broad,  open  basin.  Fledi 
juicy,  very  tender,  with  a  sweet,  rich,  vinous  flavour.  November, 
E*ebruary. 

Gbbxn's  Choicb. 

Origin  Chester  County,  Pa.    Tree  vifforous  and  productive. 

Fmit  medium,  nrandi^  conical.  Skin  yellow,  striped  with 
red.  Flesh,  tender,  juicy,  very  mild  sub-acid  or  almost  sweet 
Bipe  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

Grebv  Mountaik  Pippin. 

From  Georgia,  and  much  ^wn  there  as  a  market  fruit 
Fruit  medium,  oblate,  inchning  to  oblong,  flattened  at  base 
and  crown.  Skin  greenish  yellow.  Stalk  medium,  curved,  in 
a  rather  broad,  deep  cavitf,  surrounded  with  russet  Calyx  open, 
in  a  broad,  shallow  basm.  Flesh  white,  crin>,  jiiicy,  tender, 
with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavour.    November,  Feoruaxy. 

Gbbev  Chbise. 

Wmter  Cheese.    Tomer's  Green. 

Origin  Tennessee,  tree  of  rather  slow  growth,  an  early  and 
abundant  bearer. 

Fmit  medium,  oblate,  obliquely  depressed.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  covered  with  brown  dots.  Stalx  very  short,  in  a  broad, 
deep  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet     Calyx  partially  closed,  in  a 
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hrond  shallow  nneren  bann.    Fleah  mther  fine,  jnicj,  with  a 
brisk  sub-acid  fiaTcor.    November  to  April 

There  are  le^ieral  olher  ▼arietiet  of  Clieeae,  aneh  aa  Simmer, 
Maryland,  Fall,  Ac^  but  we  h«?e  not  aeea  enovn^  of  them  to 
give  deaoriptionB. 

GRDfSe^  GOLDSK  PlFPDT. 

Qriginalad  on  the  &rm  of  Thoa.  Grimeii  Biooka  Count j, 
Virginia. 

J^uit  mediom,  cylindric,  angular.  Skin  golden  yellow, 
covered  witii  minute  brown  dota.  Stalk  rather  short,  inserted 
in  a  deep  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  closed  or  partially  dosed,  set 
in  a  de^  abrupt  baeiw.  Flesh  yellow,  fom^  erisp^  rich,  with  a 
peoniar  aob^acid  flavour.    January  to  Mar^. 

Origin  Beiks  County,  Pa^  a  vigoroos  grower  and  proAise 
bearer. 

Fniit  large,  globular,  inclining  to  oblong.  Skin  yellow,  striped, 
maii>led  and  mottled  with  red.  Stalk  rather  long,  slender,  set 
in  a  deep,  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  dosed,  bann  open, 
slightly  corragated.  Fledi  white,  jtticy,  tender,  rich,  sweet  and 
dightly  aromatic    November,  Mareh. 

Harus. 

Originated  with  Mr.  Harris,  Rockinffham  County,  N.  Carolina. 
Tree  vigorous,  erect,  productive,  popuar  in  its  native  locality. 

Fruit  large,  oblate.  Skin  bright  straw-oolour,  occasionally 
with  a  pink  blush.  Stem  very  short  and  stout,  cavity  broad 
and  shallow,  badn  laige  and  deep.  Flesh  eoane,  pleasant,«8ub- 
acid.  Last  of  August  and  continnes  a  long  time,  valuable  for 
culinary  purposes.    (G.  W.  Johnson,  Ms.) 

Habnxbb. 

Fruit  medium,  oblong,  oval,  slightljr  angular.  Skin  mostl  v 
shaded  with  dark  red,  and  sprinkled  with  greyish  dots.  Flesh 
compact,  tender,  not  juicy,  almost  sweet,  pleasant.  September  to 
October. 

From  Pennsylvania,  said  to  have  originated  in  Lanca&tef 
County. 

Hawthoritdsh.    Thomp.  land.  Ron. 
White  Hawtfaomden.    MML 
A  cdebrated  Scotch  apple,  which  originated  at  Hawthomdei^ 
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the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Drammond.  It  resembleB.  some* 
what,  our  Maiden's  Bloah,  but  is  inferior  to  that  fruit  in  flavour. 
Fmit  rather  above  the  medium  siae,  prettj  regularly  formed, 
roundiah,  rather  flattened.  Skin  very  amoothy  pale,  tight  yel- 
low, nearly  white  in  the  shade,  with  a  fine  Slush  where  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basiu, 
with  a  few  obscure  plaits.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  of  a  simple,  pleasant  flavour.  An  excellent 
bearer,  a  handsome  frnit,  and  good  for  cooking  or  drying.  The 
ends  of  the  bearing  branches  become  pendulous. 

Hector. 

A  seedling  of  Chester  Ck).,  Pa.  Laige,  oblong,  conical,  striped 
and  mottled  with  red  on  a  yellow  ground.  Stm  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep,  open  cavity.  Basin 
narrow,  deep,  furrowed.  Flesh  crisp,  texture  fine,  flavour 
pleasant     Quality  **^  very  good.**    Januaiy,  April     (Ad.  Int. 

HXMPHUX. 

From  Person  Co.,  N.  Carolina.  An  ereci^  vigorous  grower, 
and  bears  profusely. 

fVoit  nearly  fflobular,  somewhat  oblong,  inclining  to  oblate. 
Skin  whitish  yellow,  very  much  shaded  with  red,  and  thicklv 
sprinkled  with  grevish  dots.  Stalk  medium,  in  a  rather  broad, 
deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  small.  Flesh  yellowish, 
compact,  with  a  very  rich,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.  November, 
May. 

HSNRT   ApPLB. 

A  strong  vigorous  grower,  and  productive,  from  Vermont 
Fiyiit  large,  oblong,  conic,  angular.    Skin  yellow,  with  a  slight 
bronzed  cheek,  and  many  small,  greyish  dots.    Stalk  short,  cavity 
moderate.     Calyx  closed,  basin  small.    Flesh  yellow,  tender, 
not  very  juicy.    Flavour  rich,  pleasant    October,  January. 

HSNRICK   SWKST. 

Heniy  Sweet 
Ladies*  Sweetof  some. 
Sweet] 


Strong,  npri^t  grower,  re^lar  and  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medkim,  oblate,  conic  Skin  whitish  yellow,  shaded 
with  light  red,  splashed  with  crimson,  and  qprinlded  with  a  few 
grey  dots.  Stalk  slender,  medium,  inserted  in  a  deep^  wide 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed!,  set  in  a  rather  deep,  abrupt,  round 
basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  very  sweet,  not  very  rich: 
November,  May. 
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HUUIAV* 

Origin,  &rm  of  Mr.  Herman,  CHiraberland  Ca,  Pa.  IVee 
irigoraufl  and  spreading,  qnite  prolific 

Fnui  medium,  oblong,  conic  Cotoor,  fine  red  stri]  ed  on 
mien  ground.  Flesh  greenish,  tender,  jnicy,  sub-acid,  and  high 
laTOur.    November  to  April    (David  Miller  Jr.,  M^i) 

HSSB. 

Orim,  Lanoarter  Co,  Pa. 

MeAom  aiae,  lorm  Tariable,  sometimeB  roandieh,  often  oonicaL 
Red,  in  stripeB  of  different  hnes.  Stem  short,  rather  stout 
Cavity  narrow,  moderately  deep,  slightly  msseted.  Basin  deep, 
narrow.  Flerii  greenish  white,  tender.  Flarour  agreeably 
aromatic    Quality  *^  very  good."     Winter.    (Ad.  Int  Kep.) 

HlOHLAHDBa. 

Origin,  Sudbury,  Vermont  Tree  a  good  grower,  veiy  pro- 
ductive Fruit  medium,'  oblate,  approaching  conic  Skin 
greenish,  mottled  and  striped  with  red  StaUk  ahort^  rather 
dender,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Calyx  sniall  and 
dosed,  basin  small.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  tender,  with  a  pleasant 
vinous  flavour.    September,  October. 

HiGUTOP  SWBBT. 

Sununer  Sweet  Sweet  June. 

Orain,  Plymouth,  Mass.  An  old  variety,  highly  prised  at 
the  West    Growth  vigorous,  very  productive 

Fruit  medium,  or  below,  roundish,  regular.  Skin  very  smooth, 
light  yellow,  partially  covered  with  green  dots.  Stem  medium, 
inserted  in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity,  surrounded  by  thin  russet 
Calyx  small,  closed,  basin  shallow,  slightly  furrowed.  Flesh 
yellowish,  very  sweet,  not  very  juicy,  but  pleasant  and  rich. 
August 

HXPLBB. 

Baised  hf  Mr.  Hepler,  of  Beading,  Pa. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  eonic  C<^oiir  lijght  yel- 
low, shaded  with  dnll  red.  Stau:  short  and  small,  cavity  de^ 
aarronnded  by  green  msset  Calyx  partially  closed,  basm  <qpen. 
Fleshwh]te,iiotjai^,  with  a  pleasant  sab-acid  flavour.  Decem- 
ber to  Aptfl. 

HiLTOV. 

OiJgiBi  Columbia  Go«iitgrfN.Y.  Tree  vigorous  and  prodno* 
tivew 
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Fniit  large,  roandish.  Skin  yellowish  green.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  sub-acid,  excellent  for  ouluuuy  purposes.  September  to 
October. 

Hill's  FAVousinb 

Origin,  Leominster,  Mass.  A  thrifty  grower,  and  Yciy  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  about  medium,  roundish,  sligfatfy  conic,  angular.  Skin 
yellow,  mostly  shaded,  and  striped  with  red,  covered  with  thin 
•bloom  and  numerous  whitish  dots.  Stalk  shorty  cavity  medium, 
uneven.  Calyx  closed,  basin  small,  shallow.  Flesh  yellow,  com- 
pacti  tendor,  ittioy,  with  a  pleasant,  slighdy  sob-acid,  aiomatic  fla- 
vour.   Middle  of  September,  and  in  use  fer  a  month. 

Hog  IsLANn  Swskt. 

Sweet  Pippin. 

Origin,  Hog  Island,  a<]^oining  Long  Island.  Tree  vigorous 
and  productive.    Valuable  for  fiunily  use  and  stock  feeding, 

Fniit  of  medium  size,  oblate.  Slan  yellow,  striped  with  red, 
with  a  bright  crimson  cheek.  Stem  rather  short,  slender, 
inserted  in  a  deep  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  do&od,  set  in  a  broad 
basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  yellow,  iuicy,  crisp,  tender, 
slightly  aromatic,  with  a  veiy  sweet,  rich,  excellent  flavour. 
September,  October. 

Holladt's  Ssbdlikg. 

Raised  by  John  Hollady,  Spottsylvania  counly,  Ya.  A  very 
thrifty,  upright  grower,  a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Colour  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush,  and 
sprinkled  with  grey  dots.  Flesh  yellowi^,  compact,  tender, 
rich,  aromatic,    November  to  Marcn.    (H.  R.  Roby.) 

HoLLAm>  PiPPiK.    lliomp.  Lind.  Miller. 
Beinnette  d'HoUande.    Koiaette  f 
^:Z^\¥«^  Jersey. 

This  and  the  Fall  Pippin  are  frequently  confoonded  together. 
They  are  indeed  of  the  same  origin,  and  the  leaves,  wood,  and 
strong  growth  of  both  sre  very  closely  similas.  One  iof  ^o 
strongest  points  of  difiference,  however,  hes  in  their  time  of  ripen- 
ing. This  being  with  as  a  late  sommsr,  the  Fall  Prnpia  a  late 
autumn,  and  the  White  Spanish  Reinnette  an  eaitj  winter 
fruit 

The  Holland  Pippin,  in  the  gardens  here,  begins  to  &11  from 
the  tree,  and  is  fit  lor  pies  about  Ae  ssiddle  of  August,  and  fW>m 
that  time  to  the  first  of  November,  is  one  of  the  very  heat  kitchen 
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applet^  nuJdng  the  finest  tarts  and  pies.    It  is  not  eqnal  to  the 
FaJI  Pippin  for  eating. 

Fmit  veiy  large,  wwndiah,  a  little  moieaqiiaie  in  outline  than 
the  Fall  Pippin,  and  not  so  much  flattened,  thooffh  a  sood  deal 
like  it;  a  little  narrowed  next  the  eye*  StaS  half  an  bch 
long,  thick,  deeply  sunk.  Calyx  small,  dosed,  moderately  sunk 
in  a  slight  plaited  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellow  or  pale  green, 
becoming  pale  yellow  when  full}r  ripe,  washed  on  one  side  with 
a  little  doll  red  or  pale  brown,  with  a  few  scattered,  large,  green- 
iah  dots.    Peserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Hollow  Cnowir. 

Fmit  medium,  oUon|^  mclining  to  oval,  flattened  at  crown. 
Skin  yellow,  striped  aikTiqilashed  with  i^sMi^^ 
a  few  gnf  dots.  Stalk  short,  smroviided  with  rwjsit,  in  a  mo- 
derate eavity.  Galyx  dosed,  basin  broad.  Flesh  yellowish, 
juiey,  with  a  sprightly  aromatie  exedlent  flaTOor.  October, 
January. 

HOMONY. 

Origin  unknown.  Periis(»  a  local  name.  Tree  rigorous, 
upright,  an  early  and  constant  bearar.  Much  esteemed  in  Ken« 
tacky,  where  it  ripens  first  of  July,  or  about  the  time  of  early 
Hairest. 

Fruit  lar^^oYate-conicaL  Skin  ^ellow,striped  with  red,  mostly 
a  deep  red  m  the  sun.  flesh  white,  tender,  mild,  sub-acid,  with 
a  ricl^  Pearmain  flayour.    (L  S.  Downer,  Ms.) 

HoNBY  Gbuhwo. 
Poppy  Greening. 
Origin    uncertain.    €hrown  at   the  West    Tree  rigorous, 
q>readinflr,  yery  productive. 

Fruit  lam,  oblong  oral,  angular.  Skin  meiush  yellow, 
t^prinkled  with  men  and  grey  dots.  Stalk  ratSer  long,  dender, 
inserted  in  a  deep  carity.  Odyx  dosed,  set  in  a  deep,  broad 
badn.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  bri^,  sweet,  and  dightly  aro- 
matic   December  to  April. 

HOOKBB. 

Origin,  Windsor,  Conn.  Growth  upright,  rigorous,  produc- 
tiye. 

SMt  mediias,  eoBie,  dightly  oblique.  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, shaded  with  dull  crimson,  striped  with  red,  and  sprinkled 
with  laige  fwset  dota  Stdk  short  inserted  in  a  yery  shallow 
carity.  Gd^  sadl,  partially  doseo,  b  a  small,  abrupt  badn. 
Flesh  mamsh,  tender,  juiey,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flarour« 
Novenmr  to  January. 

7* 
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H0R8B  Apple. 
SoouiMr  Hnrwi    TeUow 

Origin  BoppoBed  to  be  North  Carolina.  Tree  Tigorciiay  an 
early  and  aoundaot  bearer,  valuable  for  drying  and  colinary 
purposes. 

Fruit  large,  vaiying  in  form  from  oblate  to  oval,  angular. 
Skin  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  red,  and  small  patches  of 
mseet  Stalk  short,  cavity  and  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yellow, 
rather  firm  and  coarse,  tender,  pleasant,  sub-acid.  Last  of  July 
and  first  of  August 

Housum'b  Rbd. 
Origin,  Berks  oouniy.  Fa.  Large,  oblong,  compressed  at  the 
sides.  Skin  red  in  stripes,  yellow  at  the  base.  Stem  shorty 
thick.  Cavity  nanow,  not  deep»  slightly  rusaeted,  basin 
moderately  deep,  plaited.  Flesh  Sam^  teztuie  tender,  with  a 
delightful  aroma ;  quality,  ^  very  good,"  at  least  October  and 
February.    (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

HOOTSB. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Hoover,  of  Edisto,  South  Carolina. 

Fruit  large  and  beautiful,  nearly  globular,  inclining  to  conic 

Color  rich  dark  crimson,  peculiarly  marked  with  round,  white 

spots  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  size.    Stem  half  an  inch 

'  lonff,  fieshy.    Calyx  open,  in  a  smooth,  greenish  yellow  basin. 

Fledk  white,  flavour  bnsk  acid.    November  to  February. 

Howb's  Russbt. 

Origin,  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  Very  much  resembles  Rozbury 
Russet,  and  may  be  seedling  of  it 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  often  conic,  angular.  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, mostly  covered  with  russet,  and  generally  wiUi  a  bronzed 
cheek.  Stalk  short  inserted  in  a  broad  cavity.  Calyx  par- 
tiallv  closed,  basin  abrupt,  uneven.  Flesh  yellowish,  compact; 
brisic,  vinous  flavour.    January  to  May. 

HuBBABnTOir  Pippin. 

Origin  uncertain,  received  of  Robt  Wilson  of  Keene,  New 
Ilaiupsiiiic '  he  savs  it  is  much  cultivated  in  that  nekbourhood, 
highly  priied,  ana  oy  many  preferred  to  Baldwin.  Ivee  thrifty, 
strong  grower,  and  pvbdnctive. 

Fruit  large  or  very  large,  variable  in  form,  fflobukr  inclininff 
to  conic,  angular,  slightly  oblique.  Skin  yeUow,  shaded  and 
striped  with  red.  Stialk  short,  inserted  in  a  moderate  eavi^. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  small,  corrugated.    Flesh  tender,  yeUowiih, 
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cri^  jnicyv  with  a  very  pleaaant  sab  add  fkTOur.    Core  long 
and  open.    Norember  to  MarclL 

HUQHXS. 

Origin,  Berks  Co^  Pa.,  from  Thomas  Hughes,  said  to  be  an 
abundant  boarer,  large,  roundish.  Skin  greenish  TeDow,  with 
a  blush,  and  nunerons  grey  dots.  Stem  variable  in  length,  slen- 
der, inserted  in  a  moderately  deep  open  cavity.  CiJyx  largo, 
open,  set  in  a  wide,  deep,  sometimes  plaited  basin,  ^esh  &e 
texture,  tender,  jnicy.  Flavour  very  agreeable,  saccharine  without 
being  sweet,  with  a  delicate  and  delicious  aroma.  Quality 
*^  Tory  good*  if  not  '^  beat"    March,  April.    (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

HURLBUT. 

Hurlbut  Strqw. 
Origin,  ham  •f  Oen.  Horibat,  Winehealer,  Conn.  TVee  very 
▼igOTooB,  and  great  bearer.  Fnrit  mediom,  oUate,  slightly  cmuc, 
■Bgnlar.  Skin  yeliow,  shaded  with  red  stripes,  and  splashed 
with  darker  red,  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  light  dots.  Stalk 
shorti  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  broad  deep  cavity,  surround- 
ed by  msaet  Calyx  closed,  basin  rather  shallow.  Flesh 
white,  crim,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mild  sprif^tly  sub-add 
flavour.    November,  I/ecember. 

Hunt's  RirsflxT. 

Origin,  Mr.  Hunt's  Faim,  Concord,  Mass.  QtowHk  rather 
alow,  bears  annvaliT  and  abondantly. 

Fruit  snail,  eonic.  Skin  russet,  shaded  with  dull  red,  on  a 
menish  yellow  ground.  Stalk  short,  slender,  cavity  deep  and 
broad.  Calvx  dosed,  segments  lone,  recurved  in  a  round  open 
basin.  Flesa  jnicy,  ine  grained,  rawer  rich,  sprightly,  sub-acid 
flavour.    December  to  April. 

loLA. 

&>edmena  received  from  W.  N.  ^7iite»  Athcmsi  Ga. 

Iniit  laige,  oblate,  angular,  compressed  horiaontally*  Sldn 
yellow,  mottled,  mart>led,  striped  and  shaded  with  crimson. 
Stem  shorti  in  a  rather  large  cavity.  Calyx  lar^  partially 
closed,  in  an  abrupt  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  hne  grained, 
tender,  juicy,  vinous,  rich  and  agreeable.  A  very  delightful 
i^ple.    Core  smalL    Pecember  to  February. 

JUNAUJMKA.    ' 

Raised  in  Cherokee  Co^  N.  Carolina,  b;r  J.  Whittaker. 
Fruit  lam,  globular,  inclining  to  come    Skin  fine  yellow, 
aobvr,speeued  with  dark  brown  russet    Stem  short  and  fleshy. 
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oavitT  nanow,  bMm  veiy  small,  fleah  jeljow,  with  a 
sprightly  sub-acid  flavour.  November  to  Maieh.  (T.  YaD 
Benren,  Ms.) 

Indiana  Favoubitx. 

Supposed  to  bave  oruniiated  on  the  fiu:in  of  Peter  Moniti, 
Fayette  Co.,  Indiana.  Growth  healthy,  spreading,  and  a  good 
bearer.  Fruit  medium  or  large,  flattened  at  the  ends,  sli^Uy 
one-sided.  Skin  yellowish,  sluded  and  streaked  with  red,  and 
covered  witb  russet  specks.  Stem  rather  short  and  alender, 
cavity  deep.  Calyx  irregular,  basin  abrupt.  Flesh  white, 
tender,  juicy,  vinous,  ahnost  sweet,  and  very  pleatanti  *^  very 
good.''    January  to  April    (A.  H.  Ernst) 

Jackboh. 

Ongio,  premises  of  James  M.  JaclBK>n,  Bneka  Cob,  Pa.  Biae 
medium,  roundish.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  many  dark 
green  blotches  and  ff rey  do£^  a  veiy  few  fiunt  stripes,  and  warm 
mottled  brown  cheek.  Stem  variable  fiwm  short  to  long,  insert- 
ed in  a  deep  narrow  cuvity*  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  modeiately 
wide  and  deep^  sometimes  subtly  plaited  basin.  Flash  greenish, 
fine  texture,  tender,  juicy,  l^avour  delicately  aromatic*  Qnality 
very  good,  perhaps  best.    October  to  May.     (W.  D.  Brinckle.) 

JxvnutaoN  Ooumtt. 

Origin,  JeArscm  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigoroue^  an  enrly  and  great 
bearer.  Fruit  medium  size,  round,  leffolar.  Stalk  set  in  a  degp 
cavity.  Oalyx  small,  closed,  in  a  mep  smooth  basin.  Skin 
smooth,  ffreeush  yellow,  marbled  with  red  and  russet  on  the 
sunny  sick,  running  into  broken  stripes  toward  die  shaded  side. 
Flesh  crisp,  jniey,  tender,  mild,  sab4icM^  rich  and  exceUent 
October  to  February    (Hort) 

JSHKIKB. 

Originated  with  John  M.  Jenkins,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
Fruit  small,  roundish,  ovate,  red  interspersGd  with  numerous 
large  white  dots  on  yetUiwirii  ground.  Stem  mefe  than  half 
an  inch  long,  slender.  Cavity  deep,  ratiier  wide,  sometimes 
russeted.  Cal3rx  closed;  basin  deep,  open,  iitrrowed.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  fine  texture,  juicy.  Flavour  agreeably  saecba- 
rine,  exceedingly  pleasant  and  aKHnatic  Qnuity  ^very  good** 
if  not  ^  best.''  The  Jenkins  is  one  of  those  delicious  little  apples 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  table  at  evening  entertainments.  Janu- 
aiy  to  March.     (W.  D.  Brinckle.) 

Jbrset  Sweeting. 
A  very  pqralar  apple  in  the  middle  States,  where  it  is  not 


only  Ligbly  vAloed  for  the  deneft,  bat,  ewin^  to  its  ■•echariiic 
qoftiityy  it  is  $im  planted  hrfdj  iar  tkm  iiittfnmg  of  ftwiae. 

Fruit  medium  size,  roundish-oTsta,  tapering  to  the  eye.  The 
calyx  is  amall,  closed,  very  slightly  sunk,  in  a  small  plaited  basin. 
Stidk  half  an  inch  lonff,  mi  a  rather  narrow  cavity.  Skin  thin, 
greenish  yellow,  washed  and  streaked,  and  often  entirely 
covered  with  stripes  of  pale  and  dull  red.  flesh  white,  fine 
mined,  and  exceedingly  juicy,  tender,  sweet,  and  sprightly. 
Youns  wood  stout,  and  short  jointed.  This  apple  commences 
maturing  about  the  last  of  Augusti  and  continues  lipening  till 

frOfit 

jBWzn^s  Fm  Rbd. 

Kodhesd. 

Origin,  New  Hampshire^  of  moderate  growth,  and  productiye, 
reonires  high  enltore  to  produce  Mr  fruit 

Jnuit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  greenish  white,  striped  and 
shaded  with  crimson.  Stem  short,  insetted  in  a  hntA  deep 
cavity.  Caiyx  firmly  closed,  in  an  eioeedingly  flmaU  basin. 
Flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant^  sprightly,  almost  sweet 
fiavoor.    November  to  Feb^ary. 

Jswsn's  Bbbt. 

Origin,  &rm  of  S.  W.  Jeiwetft,  Weybridga,  Y t,  same  habit  as 
Rhode  Island  Qreening. 

Fruit  large,  oblate  or  nearly  globular,  irregular.  Skin 
greenish,  mostly  shaded  with  deep  rea  Stem  short,  iMerted  in  a 
hum  cavity.  Calyt  closed,  set  in  a  very  snudl  basin.  Flesh 
yefiowidi,  jviey,  ahnoet  mehan^,  with  a  very  pleasant^  rieh,  sab- 
acid  fiavonr.    December  to  February. 

Jobsr's  Swbbt. 

Origin,  Lyndsboro,  New  Hampshire,  a  good  grower,  some- 
what straggling,  a  prolific  bearer. 

Fniit  medium,  oolong  or  eonie*  Skin  whitish  yellow,  sprin- 
Uad,  striped,  simL  q^lashed  with  red.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a 
narrow  cavity,  swrwsmded  by  russet  Calyx  closed,  set  in  an 
abinpi  basSn.  Flesh  joicy,  tender,  with  a  sweet  peculiar  flavour. 
JaanarytoMay. 

Johnson. 

Origin,  Bnx^fieldi  GonA.  A  strong,  upright  grower,  and  a 
good  bearer. 

FMt  sflNwe  maHmmf  voundish,  conie.  Slobi  smoolli,  striped 
with  red  on  ayeUow  ground,  dark  red  in  the  sim.  Stem  of  ma- 
diwn  length,  in  a  bsge  cavi^.    Calyx  dosed,  in  an  abrupt  basia 
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fleih  remarkdbiy  tendei;  ciiip  and  itticy,  with  *  biidk,  sweel 
flavoiur,  T%ry  soon  beoonkM  metij^  after  ripaaii^.  llididle  €£ 
Augoat  to  middle  of  September. 

JoHV  Cabtuu 

Origin  uncertain,  grown  in  Connecticfit  Tree  Tigoroaa  and 
prodactive. 

Fruit  laigCy  ronndieh,  conic,  angular.  Sldn  yellow,  marbled, 
striped  and  Bplashed  with  crimson.  Stem  short,  set  in  a  large 
cavity.  Calvx  closed,  segments  long,  basin  deep,  slightly  oorm- 
gated.  Flesk  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mild,  sub-acid  flavour. 
September. 

JnUAN. 

Juling. 

A  Southern  fruit  of  uncertain  origin. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  tapering  somewhat  to  the  eye,  rather 
one-sided.  Calyx  small,  in  a  narrow  basin.  Stem  short,  in  a  mo- 
derate cavity.  Skin  thin, yellowish  white,  striped  and  marked  with 
carmine,  of  a  beautiful  waxen  appearance,  sprinkled  sparingly 
with  whitish  dots.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  and  fine  flavoured, 
indeed  the  'finest  summer  apple  known  North  and  South. 
Middle  of  July  in  Georgia.    (White's  Gard.) 

KuoHir'a  SpnaniBimoH. 

Red  Fearmain.    Bed  Spitxenburg. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oblong  oval,  ^proaching  conic  Skin 
whitish  yellow,  mostly  shaded  and  striped  with  red,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  minute  dota^  Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted 
in  a  deep  open  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  segments  long,  set  in  a 
rather  narrow  abrupt  basin,  slightly  corrugated.  Flesh  yellowish, 
coarse,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  pLeasant^sub^bcid  flavour.  November 
to  January. 

Kane. 

Gaaa    Gun. 

Origin,  Kent  Co^  Delaware.  Tree  moderately  ngoroaa, 
upright,  a  beautiful  little  apple  of  pleasant  flavour. 

F^it  small,  oblate,  slightly  conic,  leffular.  Skin  whitish  yel- 
low, waxen,  beautifiiUy  shaded  and  lightly  sferiped  with  fine 
crimson.  Flesh  whitiui,  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  pleasant  flavour. 
October,  November. 

EsswicK  CoDLiK.    Horn*  Lind. 

A  noted  English  cooldnff  apple,  which  may  be  gathered  foi 
tarts  as  early  as  the  month  of  June,  and  oontinues  in  use  till 
November.    It  is  a  great  bearor  and  a  vigorous  tree* 
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Fruit » little  abore  the  middle  aiie^  ntlier  ooiucaIv  with  afew 
obeeue  libe.  StaS  short  and  deeply  set.  Calyx  rather  hm. 
Sldn  greeniah  yellow,  wathed  with  a  fiunt  Uaeh  on  one  me. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  joicy,  with  a  pleasant  acid  flavour. 


Bed 

Ad  old  Yariety  much  grown  in  Jefferson  Co^  ObiO|  and  highly 
prised,  growth  of  tree  life  Rambo. 

Fndt  medimn^  roundish,  oblate,  slightly  obfiqne,  angalar. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  shaded  with  red,  indisHnctly  striped  and 
thicUy  ^rinUed  with  laige  greyish  dotk  Stalk  diort^  inserted 
in  a  krge  cavity.  Calyx  small,  dosed,  in  a  broad,  shallow,  cor^ 
rotated  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  not  very  jnicy,  but  mild  sub 
acid.    November  to  Febraary. 

Another  Bed  Se^-no-inrther,  received  from  Samuel  Miller, 
near  Lebanon,  Pa.,  distinct^  and  a  univaaal  iiMroailte  there. 
December  to  AfmL 

Knx. 

Ori^  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Fmit  small  to  mediam,  oblong  oval*  Skin  light  waxen  yel- 
low, thickly  sprinkled  with  light  msset  dots.  Stalk  long,  slen- 
der, in  a  very  small,  reund,  peculiar  cavity.  Calyx  closec^  basin 
shallow  and  uneven.  Flesn  white,  tender,  crisp,  with  a  fine, 
brisk,  delicate  aromatic  flavour.  Yeiy  good.  December 
to  March. 

ExLSsr. 

Origin,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  on  the  premises  of  John  Kelsey. 
Siae  medium,  roundish,  oblate,  sometimes  inclining  to  conical. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  occasionally  a  faint  bluui  and  nume- 
rous grey  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  deep,  moderately  open 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  very  shallow,  plaited  basin.  Flesh 
tendei^  fine  texture,  greenish  white.     Flavour  mild,  and  exceed- 

fly  pleasant,  bignxxt  aroma.    Quality  very  good,    March. 

\  D.  Brinckle.) 

ExNTUH  FiLL-BAaxsT.    Thomp.  Lind.  Bon. 

Pottflrt  Lsyge  flswiliiig.    Am. 
LsdydeGf^B. 

An  immense  EngUsh  fruit,  properly  named,  and  much  admired 
by  those  who  like  great  siae  and  beauty  of  appearance.  The 
flavour  is  tolerable,  and  it  is  an  excellent  cooking  a)^.  The 
tiee  growa  stioi^y,  and  bean  well. 

Fmit  very  large--4reqnenily  four  and  a  half  inchea  in  dia- 
meter, roundish,  sli^tly  ribbed  or  irregular.     Skin  smooth. 
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y^lowish  creen,  in  the  shade,  bat  pale  yellow  in  the  son,  with 
a  brownish  red  blnah  on  the  sunny  side;  slightly  streaked  or 
spotted  with  darker  red.  Flesh  tender,  jniey,  wifli  a  sob-aeid, 
sprightly  iarour.    October  to  January. 

ESNTOOXT   ApPLB. 

Of  unknown  origin  and  probably  a  local  name,  an  early  and 
ibimdant  bearer,  liu^e  and  very  uniform,  oblong,  conical,  color 
green,  marbled  and  mottled,  wiUi  dull  red  in  the  sun,  with  irre- 
gular greenish  qf>lashes  or  specks.  Cavity  narrow,  acuminate. 
Calyx  hurge,  in  a  narrow  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  not  very  fine,  bat 
juicy,  very  tender,  with  a  veiy  agreeable,  subacid  flavour.  Yexy 
good,    ifearly  equal  to  Giaven^eia,  (T.  McWhorter'si  Ms.) 

ElBXBRIDOB  WhIVB. 

Tree  o^  niher  slow  growth,  an  eariy  and  abmidaat  bearer. 

Fruit  below  medium,  oblong,  ovate,  very  irregular,  ribbed. 
Skin  yellowisli  white.  Stalk  short  and  small,  in  a  narrow 
cavity.  Calyx  small  and  closed,  segments  long,  reflexed,  basin 
narrow.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  ripe  soon  after 
early  harvest,  and  continues  in  use  four  or  five  weeks;  popular 
in  some  sectioiis  of  the  West 


Hiis  beanrtifal  apple,  a  native  of  Lancaster  Oomiiy,  Pa.,  (on 
the  ihrm  of  Mr.  Brennaman),  was  brought  into  aotioe  hy  Dr.  J. 
K  EAleman  of  Downingtown,  Pa,  and  promises  to  be  an  ««cel« 
lent  frnit,  eqteciallyfor  market  pmposes.  Bears  carriage  remark 
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My  w«U,  a  nMMi  pioUAe  bearer  and  Tigoreiie  grower;  we  givi 
the  DK.'ftde8Qriptioa.  Sice  medimn,  form  oblate.  Skin  greeuish 
jeUov,  fltreakaa  aad  elained  with  red,  deepened  oa  the  emitty 
nde,  dotted  all  oyer  witb  light  specks  and  occasional  roaset 
spote,  near  the  stalk,  which  ia  short  and  inacrtod  in  a  smooth 
deep  caTity.  Caljx  small  and  closed^  smuents  reflexed,  set  in  a 
wide,  regidar,  and  well  fbtmed  basin.  Ileah  white,  vei^  crv^ 
jnicy,  tender,  and  pleasant  saVacid  flavonr,  and  until  ^nite  i^ 
%cid  predominates.    August  to  October. 

Kbowbxb. 

Origin,  Berks  Conn^,  Pa.,  where  it  is  exoeedin|^  pc^nlar. 
TVee,  a  handsome  grower  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Aiiit  medium,  rMmdish,  conic  Colour  whitish  yellow,  striped 
and  splashed  with  carmine.  Stalk  rather  short,  inserted  in  a 
medium  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  small  and  comunted.  Fleah 
white,  tender,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.    December,  Harch. 

Kbtchum's  Favouutb. 

Origin,  &rm  of  Mr.  Ketchum  in  Sndbuxy,  Yt  Ttee  vigorous 
and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  irrsyilariy  oval,  inclining  to  conic.  Skin 
light  waxen  ydlow,  slightly  ahaded  with  rosy  blush,  irregularly 
wpmkM  with  cairaine  dots.  Stalk  of.  medium  length,  inserted 
in  a  narfow  eavity,  surroonded  by  russet  Calyx  dosed,  basin 
deep  and  nsrrow.  Fledi  white,  with  a  veiy  mild,  rich,  and  ex- 
cellent flavour.    September  to  January. 

luarr  Hsalt's  KoimtrcH. 

Fruit  mednun,  Toondali,  oblate,  ffldn  light  waxen  yellow. 
Stalk  diort  and  stout,  cavity  large.  Calyx  dosed,  basin  medium, 
corrugated.  Fleah  raiher  finn,  with  a  pleasant  slightly  aromatio 
flavour.    September. 

Lakb. 

Origin,  D.  C.  Richmond,  Saaduaky,  O.  Tree  of  strong  up- 
right erowth,  poduotive. 

Frrat  aeaveety  of  medium  siae,  round,  ovate,  conical.  Skin 
yelkw,  alriped  and  shaded  with  deep  red.  Fleah  tender,  taicy, 
rich,  pleasant  sob-add.  Bipe  September  and  October,  (llich- 
moiidtlfa*) 

Landoh. 

Or^ln  uncertain,  found  on  the  farm  of  Buel  Landon,  Grand 
hiei,yenamBtf  aad  by  him  introduced  to  notice.  Tree  vigorous, 
with  low  spnadbg  bnndkea,  and  bears  moderately  every  year. 
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Frait  mediimiy  roondiah,.  inclining  to  oonie,  8)dti  jeUow^ 
mottled  and  shaded  with  red  or  deep  crimaon,  and  corePed  with 
nameroua  grayieh  dota.    StaUc  ahorti  oavily  laife,  aanroanded 


by  nuaet  Calyx  open,  baain  c(Nmig^tea  and  ahaUov.  Fleah^ 
jellowiah,  flrm,  criap^  juicy,  with  a  rich,  mild,  aab^aoid  iavow, 
aroniAtic.    Very  gcKxL    February  to  May. 

LjUTK'a  Bid  Ssbbax. 

Origin,  orchard  of  Mr.  Lane,  Edgar  County,  niiaoifl.  IVee 
of  moderate  growth. 

Fruit  laige,  round,  conical,  regular.  Colour  yellow,  with  venr 
fine  abort  atripea,  and  apecks  of  bright  red»  beautiMiL  Fkah 
white,  fine,  tender,  pleaaant,  aub-acid,  of  £ur  quality.  October. 
(McWhorter.) 

LAine's  SwxxT. 

Ori^n,  Hingham,  Maaa.    Tree  vigorona  and  pvodnctivie. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate^  alightly  oonic  Skin  nna^  yellow,  with 
a  aunny  cheek.  Stem  abort,  cavity  lum  niaaetoiL  Calyx 
cloaed,  baain  amall,  open.  Fleah  ydlowiSi,  not  veiy  tender 
juicy,  aweet,  aromatic    November  to  March. 


Laudbum. 

bnabyW.] 
Fruit  medium,  conic,  regular.    Skin  deep 


A  aonthem  variety,  aent  na  by  W^N.  White,  AftheB%  Geofffia. 
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rannkled  wkh  laige  white  dote.  Stalk  of  mediiun  length,  ra- 
ther slender,  set  in  ft  deep,  acate  cavity,  sarroonded  by  raiftet. 
Calyx  yery  small,  closoc^  basin  small,  slif^ily  eonvgaUd. 
Flei^  yellowish,  father  coana^  crisp,  tender,  luioyi  with  a  rich, 
Mochanne,  vinoos  flaTonr.    Octobo^— NoTeaober. 

LAnoK  Stupbd  Wuma  PsAniiAiji. 
Stariped  Bweet  PippiB. 

Origin  nnknown,  supposed  to  be  Eentacky,  grown  at  the 
sooth  and  west    A  Yworons  |^wer,  and  Tery  priMlnetiTe. 

Fmit  large,  lomidish,  inclining  to  oblate,  anffnlar  and  hrre- 
ffnlar.  Skin  yellow,  striped,  sj^uhed  and  shaded  with  erimson* 
Stalk  short  and  smsll,  inserted  in  a  large  cavi^  sorroanded  b^ 
maset  Calyx  small,  dosed,  set  in  a  broad  nneren  basin.  Flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  crisp,  tender,  with  a  very  mild,  rich,  pleasant  flar 
voor,  scarcely  sub-acid.    October  to  January. 

liATa  SvRAwantRT. 

Autumn  Strawberry. 

Tree  yigoroos,  npright    A  regalar  bearer. 

FVnit  medinm,  ronndish,  slightly  conicid,  sometimes  6iatly 
ribbed ;  nearly  whole  surface  with  small  broken  streaks  of  light 
and  dark  red.  Stalk  slender,  aboot  an  inch  long.  Basin  ribl^. 
Fleah  yellowish-white,  slightly  fibrous^  very  temier,  juicy,  with  a 
fine  very  agveeaUe  sub-acid  flavour.    (Thomas.) 

Lacxsb. 

Lsquier. 

Ori^n,  Lancaster  Co^  Pa. 

Froit  medium,  oblate,  angular.  Skin  ]Mle  red,  striped  with, 
crimson.  Stalk  shorty  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow  rasseted 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  wide,  deep,  corrugated.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  crisp^  jnicy,  pleasant    November  to  March. 

LlEDOE  SWBET. 

Or^n,  Portsmouth, N.  H.  Tree  prodnetiTe;  regular  bearer. 
Fruit  larfOf  loundidi,  flattened,  yeUowish-green  tin^  with 
blnsh^  reddish  msset  specks.  Stem  shorty  stout  Cavity  open, 
deep.  Calyx  particuhurly  closed.  Basin  shallow,  flesh  yel- 
lowish-white ;  fine,  juicy,  crisp,  sweet  January  to  June.  (Hov 
Mag-) 

liKLAim  Spick. 
Lahmd  Pippin.    New  T<xk  Spioe. 
Origin,  Sbuiburue,  Mass.  Tree  vigorous,  productive^  sise  large. 
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Tonndkh.  Skin  yellow,  nearly  covered  with  bright  red.  Stena 
short,  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Cidyx  Bmall,  basin  wallow  Flesh 
yellowisli,  rather  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich  aromatic  sub-acid 
flavour,  escellttit  fcr  deaeert  or  kitehen.  September,  October. 
(Cole.) 

Lewis. 

Origin,  Putnam  Co,  Indiana.  A  good  grower,  and  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit  mediam,  oblate,  conie.  Skin  yetlowish,  striped  with 
crimsoii,  and  pfurtially  covered  with  thin  eiiinainon  mflset,  and 
sprinkled  with  gray  and  brown  dots.  Stalk  shorty  inserted  in  a 
deep  cavity.  -  Calyx  closed  or  nearly  so,  in  a  moderate  basin. 
Flesh  yellow,  eon^Mct,  with  a  rieh  snb^acid  flavour;  not  very 
juicy.    November^  February. 

Leicxstxb  Swxxt. 

jronsr  swooit 

Rather  huge,  flattish,  greenish  yellow  and  dull  red,  tender; 
rich,  excellent  fine  fiur  danert  or  bddng.  Winter,  TVse,  vigo* 
lou^  not  very  productive.    Origin,  Leicester,  Mats,    (Cole.) 

LiMBsn  Twig. 

James  Kiver. 

An  apple  much  cultivated  South  and  West  Size  medium 
or  above,  roundish  oblate  inclining  to  conic.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  shaded  and  striped  with  dull  crimson,  and  sprinkled 
with  light  dots.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted  in  a  broad, 
deep  cavity,  surrounded  by  thin,  green  nu^set  Calyx  closed, 
set  in  a  small,  uneven  basin.  Fl^  whitish,  not  very  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  brisk,  snb-add  flavour.    January,  April 

Loot. 

Globubir,  sometimes  inclining  to  oblate,  and  sometimes  ob- 
long or  conic.  Skin  greenish,  shaded  and  striped  with  dull 
red.  Stalk  shorty  inswted  in  a  small,  acute  cavity.  Calyx 
dosed,  in  an  opeoy  fbnowed  basin.  Flesh  greenish,  crisp,  ten- 
der^ juiev,  with  a  very  pleasant,  brisk,  vinous  fliavonr.  Novem- 
ber-—Fehruary* 

Long  Stem  of  Massachusetts. 

Origin,  Msssachusetts.  Distinct  from  the  Long  Stem  of 
Pennsylvania.  Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
with  a  dull  brown  cheek,  covered  with  dots.  Stalk  very  long 
and  slender,  cavity  large.    Calyx  lai^  partially  open,  basin 
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broad.    Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  fine,  rieh,  mild,  sob* 
acid,  aromatic  flavour.    September  to  October. 

London  Swxit. 
Hiicte*!  Winter  SwMt 


Trae  iipri|^t|  vigorooa,  a  flood  bearer  ovwy  jear. 

Fmii  raedimn  or  lai)ge,  ornate.  Skim  pale  yellow,  with  rerf 
aligiit  indicatione  of  mnet,  a  little  green  mawt  around  tlie 
stidk,  and  sparselj  covered  with  brown  qpecka.  Staft  ezceediii^y 
short,  in  a  laige  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  an  abrupt,  open, 
slightly  uneven  bifiin.  Flesh  wbitash,  ini^,  tender,  with  a 
very  fine,  delicate,  sweet  flavour,  slightly  aromatic.  Novem- 
ber to  Fetaiary* 

LoNO  Island  Sbbx-no-fubtbxb. 

WertdMstw  fieek>no4brtber.    Ignd^ 

Origin  niAnowii.  An  old  varie^.  Tree  vieorons  and  pro* 
ductive.  Fruit  huge,  oblate,  conical.  Skin  t^ow,  striped  and 
splashed  with  red.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  wiu  a  sprightly  sub- 
acid flaivofir.    Yeiygood.    October  to  Fsbmary. 

Long  Jobn. 

Bed  Pearmain.    loDg  PeannafaL  « 

Grown  in  Ohio.  A  large,  oblong,  oval,  nearly  eylindrie, 
showy  fruit,  that  has  some  reputation  as  a  markst  ^>ple  About 
Cinckinati  Skin  whitish,  shaded  with  red  aad  thieUy  ^nin- 
kled  with  minute  dols.  Stalk  long  and  slMider,  in  an  aente 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  nearly  doee^  in  a  round,  open  basift. 
Flesh  yellow»h,  crisp,  tender,  sprightly  sub-acid.  November  to 
January. 

LounoN  Pimir* 

WMte*8  Loudon  Pip|iin. 

Origin,  torn  of  Mr.  White,  Loudon  county,  Ya.,  and  much 
caltiTated  in  that  section. 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  approaching  conic,  angular.  Skin  light 
yellow,  sprinkled  with  a  few  greyish  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted 
m  a  large  <»vity,  surroundSd  by  russet.  Calyx  large,  open, 
basin  nnooftfi  and  even,  rather  deep.  Flesh  yeHowish,  compacti 
tender,  juicy,  rich,  snb-acid.    December  to  February. 

LOBINO  SWSBT. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  shaded  with 
red  and  sprinkled  with  brown  specks.  Stalk  very  short,  in  a 
very  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  tender, 
jnicy,  sweet,  and  rich.    November  to  June. 
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Lowsix. 


Onoge.  Qreasy  Pippin. 

Tallow  Apple.         Queen  Anna 

Origin  anknown.    Tree  vi^rous,  spreading,  prodadave. 

Fhiit  laige,  laandish^  ovm,  or  conic  fiwin  bright  waxen 
jeliow.  Steik  of  medium  le^h,  oantjr  dee][i»  uneren,  basin 
deepi  abriwti  and  furrowed.  FleBh  whitash,  with  a  Imk,  rich, 
rather  acia  flaTonr.    September,  October. 

Ltmak'js  Pumpkin  Swxxt.    Ken* 
Pound  Sweet 

A  very  large  sweet  ^ple,  which  we  receiTed  from  Mr.  S 
Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  It  is,  perhaps,  inferioor  to  the 
Jersey  Sweet  or  the  Summer  Sweet  Paradise  for  the  table,  but 
is  a  Tery  valuable  apple  for  baidi^,  and  deserves  a  place  on  this 
account  in  every  orchard.  The  original  pte^  of  this  sort  is 
growing  in  Mr.  Lyman's  orchard. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  more  or  less  furrowed  or  ribbed, 
especially  near  Uie  stalk.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  with  ob- 
scure whitish  streaks  near  the  stalk,  and  numerous  white  dots 
near  the  eye,  sometimes  becoming  a  little  yellow  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  short,  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  rather 
small,  set  in  an  abruptly  sunk,  rather  irregular  basin.  Flesh 
white,  very  sweet,  rich,  and  tender,  but  not  very  juicy.  Sep- 
tember to  December. 

There  is  another  Pumpkin  Sweet  known  in  this  State,  which 
is  obloiig  or  peannmn-shaped,  striped  with  yellow  and  red,  and 
ripens  in  August  and  September ;  a  second  rate  apple. 

Lyman's  Laroc  Sumubr. 

large  Y^low  Summer.    Kok 

A  laige  and  handsome  American  fruit,  introduced  to  notice 
by  Mr.  S.  Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn,  llie  bearing  trees  are 
easily  recognized  by  their  long  and  drooping  bran<£es,  which 
are  almost  wholly  without  fruit  spurs,  but  Mar  in  clusters  at 
their  extremities.  They  bear  poorly  until  the  tree  attains  con- 
siderable siae,  when  it  yields  excellent  crops.  Fruit  quite  large, 
roundish,  flattened  at  the  ends.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow. 
Flesh  yellow,  tender,  sub-acid,  rieh,  and  high  flavoured,  and  ex* 
cellent  either  for  the  table  or  for  cooking.    Last  of  August 

Lybcom .    Man.  Ken. 

Osgood's  Favouiite.  Matthew  Stripe. 

Origin,  Massachusetts.  Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  with  a  few  broken  stripes  or  splashes  of  red.    Stalk  short, 
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pkated  ib  %  deep,  roand,  eren  caritj.  Oiljx  luge,  in  m  Immd^ 
plaited  bani.  Flesh  ine  gnbied,  and  ezeeediogl  j  mikL  and 
ai^reeable  in  iUvoiir.    In  use  from  September  to  November. 

ICAooMnn. 

Orinnf  Chniford,  Maine. 

Fruit  fall  mediom,  oblate,  angular.  Skin  jellowiah,  sbaded 
and  striped  with  red.  Stalk  short,  cavity  large.  Caljz  cloaed, 
basin  laige  and  regolar.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  tender,  ia- 
Toor  snb-acid.    December,  January. 

Maokoua« 

Uri^fin,  Bolton,  Mass.    Growth  moderate^  prodnctive. 

F^t  medium,  oblate,  conic  Skin  yellow,  beautifiilly  striped 
and  mottled  with  crimson.  Stalk  short,  in  a  broad,  uneven  cavity. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  small.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
bride,  aromatic  flavour.    October. 

MADBir'a  Fatoubitb. 

Ksiden^s  Applib 

Origin,  fium  of  J.  G.  Sickles,  Stuyvesant,  N.  ¥•,  from  whom 
specimens  were  leoeived.  Its  delicacy  and  beanty  will  make 
it  desirable  for  the  amatev.  Tree  of  rather  slow  growth,  up- 
right slender  branches,  an  annual  and  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  or  below,  oblong,  sometimes  slightly  conic, 
generally  cylindric,  but  often  very  obscurely  an^^lar.  Skin 
whitish,  or  pale  waxen  yellow,  shaded,  and  sometimes  slightly 
mottled  with  crimson,  and  sparsely  sprinkled  with  minute  dots. 
Stalk  short  and  small,  surrounded  by  thin  russet,  in  a  deep, 
uniform  cavity.  Calyx  firmly  closed,  with  persistent  recurved 
s^mentB,  in  a  basin  slightly  corrugated,  deep,  abrupt,  round,  and 
open.  Flesh  whitish,  tender,  criap,  with  a  pleasant,  very  deli- 
cate, vinous  flavour.    December  to  February. 

MAinaa'a  Blubh.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

A  remarkably  beautiful  apple,  a  native  of  New-Jersey,  and 
first  described  by  One.  It  begins  to  ripen  aboat  the  20th  of 
August,  and  eoatbuas  natil  the  last  of  Oetober.  It  has  all  the 
beauty  of  colour  of  the  pretty  littie  Lady  Apple,  and  is  much 
cultivated  and  admired  both  lor  the  table  and  for  co<^king.  It 
is  also  veiy  highly  esteemed  for  diying. 

Frmt  medhun  aised,  flat,  and  quite  smooth  and  finr.  Skin 
thin,  dear,  lemon  yellow,  with  a  coloured  cheek,  sometimes 
delicately  tinted  like  a  blush,  and  in  others  with  a  brilliant  red. 
Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  rather  wide,  deep  hollow.    Baaiii 
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moderatolj   depresMd.    OaIjx   doeed.    Fteah    white,  tendeiv 
tpngliUj,  with  ft  pkaeaaty  snb^oid  flttfoiir.    The  Ihut  is  very 


Maidm*s  BUuh, 

light    Thi8nMt7feffiiieah«ttdBome,npidgiowiiigtPee,with 
a  ine  tfmmimg  hmd^  and  bean  large  eropi. 

Majoe. 

Om^inated  with  Major  Samuel  McMahon,  Northnmherhuid 
€V>^  l^nnsylrania.  Size  large,  roundish,  red,  sometimee  blend- 
ed with  yellow  on  the  shaded  side.  Stem  variable  in  length. 
Gayity  rather  wide,  moderately  deep.  Basin  nneven,  shallow. 
Flesh  yellowish,  crisp.  Flavour  pleasant,  agreeably  saccharine. 
Very  good.  (Ad.  Int  Rept) 

MsLA  Carle.    Thomp.  Lind. 

PoniBM  Finale.        Cfaailes  Apple. 
Mela  di  Oario.        Mela  Oaria. 
Pomme  de  GharleSL 

The  Male  Oarle  is  the  meet  celebrated  of  all  applea  m  Italy 
and  the  south  of  Rnrope,  whence  it  oemea.  Here  or  in  New* 
Bngknd,  it  does  not  ahravs  attain  perfection,  bat  south  of  New- 
York  it  beeomea  beautifiu  aad  fine,  as  it- needs  a  warm  aad  diy 
soil.    Has  proved  good  sooth. 

Fruit  of  medium  siae,  ver^  regularly  shaped,  and  a  Kttk  nar- 
rower towards  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  with  a  delicate,  waxen 
appearance,  pale  lemon  yellow  in  the  shade,  with  a  brilliant 
crimson  cheek  next  the  sun,  the  two  colours  often  joining  in 
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itMBf  eonferast  Flesh  white,  not  rery  jmjf  bat  tender,  md 
with  a  delicatei  alig^llj  loeeperfluned  UToor.  September  to 
Jamutfj* 

ILorensLD  Bueen. 

Brought  uto  notice  by  Dr.  Joeqph  Maoefield  of  GrotoOf  Mae- 
laGhusetts.  Tree  vigoroos  and  very  prodttctive.  Fruit  miaU, 
oUong^  indining  to  conic.  Skin  cinnamon  nuset  Stem  long, 
inaerted  in  a  deep,  furrowed  cavity.  Calyx  partially  cloeed,  set 
in  an  open  basin.  Fkah  not  veiy  juicy,  rich,  aromatic,  mocha* 
rine,  Tinoua.    Eeepe  tfll  April  or  ^ 


j^. 


Manombt. 

Hone  Block.    ICanomet  Sweet 

Origin,  Pljrmouth,  MmsachuaettB.  Tree  vigorous  and  nro- 
ducttve.  Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  fine  yellow  witn  a 
richly  shaded  cheek.  Stalk  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  shal- 
low cavity  slightiy  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  closed,  basin 
shallow,  comi^ated.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich.  Au- 
gust^ September. 


Origpn,  Beiks  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Elinger. 
Tree  vigorous,  upright,  productive.  Fruit  medium  size,  round- 
ish, tapering  slightly  to  the  crown,  somewhat  angular.  Skin 
yellowish  wliite  with  a  few  russet  dots,  and  nearly  covered  with 
a  feint  orange  blush.  Stem  half  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  ca- 
vity narrow,  deep,  acuminate.  Cal3rx  small,  closed,  basin  nar- 
row, rather  deep,  slightiy  russeted.  Flesh  whitish,  tender,  fine 
texture,  delicately  permmed.  Quality  ''very  good'*  if  not 
"^  best"    January  to  March.    (Ad.  Int  Bep.)  . 

Maria  Bush. 

Orvin,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  A  healthy  grower  and 
good  bearer.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  yellow  shad- 
ed, striped  and  splashMl  wiA  red,  and  tiiinly  sprinkled  with 
msset  dots.  Stem  slender,  cavity  lai^  basin  abrupt  and  open. 
Flesh  white,  very  tender,  juicy,  subacML    October,  November. 

Marston's  Red  WnsTBB. 

We  received  this  beautiful  apple  firom  Nathan  Norton,  of 
Greenland,  N.  H.,  who  says  the  original  tree  is  over  100  years 
old  and  stiH  standing  in  that  town.  Tree  hardy,  of  mode- 
rale  growth.  Great  bearer  and  keeps  as  well  as  Baldwin,  and 
by  many  preferred  to  that  variety,  and  is  a  popular  fruit  in  that 
neigfabonmood.    Fruit  above  medium  siae,  oblong-oval,  inclin- 
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iDg  to  ovate.     Stem  f  of  an  inch  ioi^,  rather  slender,  in  a  naiv 
row,  deep,   compressed,    slightly   russeted  cavity — sometimes 


MarsUyrCs  Red  WinUsr, 

with  a  lip.  Calyx  partially  closed,  s^meilts  long,  m  a  ceep 
cormgated  basin.  Colour  whitish  yellow,  shaded  and  sthpea 
with  bright  red  and  crimson,  thickly  sprinkled  with  minirte 
dots.  Flesh  whitish  yellow,  very  juicy,  tender,  sprightly  sub- 
acid flavour.    December  to  March. 

Maverack's  Sweet. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Maverack,  Pendleton  District,  S.  Carolina. 
Fruit  lai^^  roundish  oblate,  angular.  Skin  yellow,  mostly 
shaded  with  crimson,  and  sprinklea  with  light  grey  or  greenish 
dots.  Stalk  shoi-t,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity  surrounded  by 
russet.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  deep,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  rich, 
pleasant,  vinous,  saccliarine. 

McAfee^s  Nonsuch, 

Originated  at  McAfee^s  old  Fort  in  Eentuck]^.  ^  Good  grow- 
er, very  productive.  Fruit  large,  globular,  inclining  to  oblate. 
Skin  yelmwish  green,  shaded  and  striped  with  crimson  and  co< 
▼ered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stem  shor^  inserted  in  a  laive  cavi- 
ty.   Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  small  basin.    Flesh  whitish,  solid, 
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criais  tender,  juicy,  with  %  rerj  aj^reeable,  sub-acid  flavour. 
December,  Febroarj. 

MoHcintT. 

Origin,  Elizabethtown,  Hamilton,  Go^  Ohio^  farm  of  Major 
McHenry.  Growth  upright  and  free,  moderately  productive. 
C!olour  and  <mality  similar  to  American  Summer  Peannain. 
September  to  December.     (Jackson.) 

MXACH. 

From  J.  M.  Ketchum,  Brandon,  Vermont 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  conic  Skin  crreenish  yellow, 
striped  and  mottled  with  light  red,  and  sprinkled  with  brown 
dots.  Stalk  long,  rather  slender,  set  in  a  pretty  laige  cavity. 
Calyx  closed  in  a  corrupted  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  fine, 
juicy,  rich,  mild,  sub-acid,  aromatic.     October,  November. 

MxioB. 

Fruit  large,  regular,  oblong,  narrowing  to  the  eye,  some- 
times siightfy  ribbed.  Skin  yellow,  but  mostly  concealed  with 
a  maibling  of  red  and  sprinkled  with  prominent  yellow  dots. 
Calyx  sm2l  and  closed,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Stem  veiy  short, 
thick,  in  a  narrow  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  slightly  sub^id  flavour.  Autumn.  (Whitens 
Gard.) 

MxiSTKB. 

From  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  Sixe  below  medium,  roundish,  conical. 
Skin  greeni^  yellow,  striped  with  red,  with  numerous  white 
spots,  &nd  russet  dots.  Stem  neariy  half  an  inch  long,  insert- 
ed in  a  wide  moderately  deep  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set 
in  a  narrow,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  tender.  Flavour  sprightly  and 
pleasant    Quality  "  very  good."     October.     (Int  Kep.) 

MxLT  IN  THX  Mouth. 
Origin,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Fruit  medium  or  rather  below, 
oblate,  slightly  conic.  Skin  deep  rod  on  a  green  ground,  with  a 
few  small  white  dots.  Stalk  long,  very  slender,  curved,  in  a 
small  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  rather  abrupt  basin.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mild,  rather  rich,  pleasant  sub-acid 
flavour,  somewhat  resembling  summer  Pearmain.  September 
to  November. 

Mexioo. 

Origin,  Canterbury,  Conn.  Tree  of  moderate  growth,  produc- 
tive, hardy  even  in  Maine.     Fruit  medium,  roundish.    Skin 
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bright  crimsoDf  striped  with  very  dark  red,  » little  yellow  in  the 
fthide  with  a  few  large  light  dots.  Stalk  large  and  long,  cavity 
broad,  shallow,  nueeted.  Calyx  rather  krffe  in  a  narrow  baun* 
Flesh  whitish,  stained  with  red,  tender,  rather  juicy,  with  a  fine 
high  flavour,  handsome  and  excellent    September.    (Colo.) 

MiCHABL  Hewrt  Pippin.    Goxe.  Thomp. 

Btfitoa  Sweet? 

A  New  Jersey  froit^  a  native  of  Monmouth  county,  first 
described  by  Coxe,  and  highly  esteemed  in  many  parts  of  the 
Middle  States.  FVuit  of  medium  sise,  roundish,  oblong  or 
ovate,  narrowing  to  the  eye,  smooth,  and,  when  first  picked,  of  a 
dull  green,  resembling  dightly  the  Newtown  Pippin.  Skin, 
when  ripe,  of  a  lively  yellowish  ^preen.  Stalk  short  and  rather 
thick.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  very  tendei; 
juicy,  with  a  peculiar  sweet  flavour.  The  tree  forms  a  veiy 
upright  head,  with  pretty  strong  shoots.    November  to  Mardu 

Middle. 

Mitde. 

Origin,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  A  moderate  ^wer,  not  very  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  medium  or  below  oval,  inchning  to  conic  Skin 
greenish  yellow.  Stem  lon^,  slender,  in  an  acute  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  in  a  small  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy, 
with  a  brisk,  rich,  very  mild,  sub-acid  flavour,  slightly  aromatic 
December,  February. 

MiFFLiH  King. 

Origin,  farm  of  Mr.  Eofiman,  Mif9in  Co.,  Pa,  Fruit  small, 
colour  of  Rambo,  perhaps  a  trifle  more  red.  Fruit  oblong« 
Flesh  remarkably  tender,  juicy,  and  pleasant^  first  rate  Oc- 
tober to  December.    (Trans.  A.  P.  S,) 

MiLLBR. 

Origin,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  Moderately  vigorous,  very  productive. 
Fruit  large,  globular,  inclining  to  oblong.  Sldn  yellowish  green 
shaded  with  red,  and  a  bright  cheek.  Stem  very  short  and 
thick,  in  a  deep  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed;  basin 
small.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  tender.  Flavour  mild,  sub-acid, 
very  pleasant,  core  large.    November. 

MiLLSR  Apple. 

Supposed  to  be  a  seedling  and  brought  to  notice  by  James  O 
Miller,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co^  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorous  and  pro* 
ductivc 
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Fhiit  father  laif^  oval  or  conic  Skin  jellow,  striped  with 
red.  Stalk  shorty  inserted  in  a  deep  large  cavity.  Calyx  open, 
in  abroad  uneven  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  witti  a 
rather  mild,  rich,  pleasant  flavour.    September,  October. 

MiNismu    Man.  Ken. 

A  New  England  variety,  introduced  to  notice  by  the  late  R. 
Mannine.  It  orinnated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Saunders,  Rowley, 
Mass.;  but  was  mst  exhibited  to  Mr.  M.  by  a  minister — ^the 
Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newbwyport,  whence  its  name.  Mr.  Man- 
ni^  reconunended  it,  but  it  has  not  become  popular. 

Jmiit  large,  oblong,  tapering,  to  the  eye,  around  which  are  a 
&w  furrows — and  resembling  liie  Yellow  Belle-Fleur  in  outline. 
SkjB  striped  and  splashed  near  the  stalk,  with  bright  red  on  a 
greenish  yellow  ground.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  curved  to 
one  side,  and  pretty  deeply  inserted.  CSilvz  smiJl,  dosed, 
inserted  in  a  very  narrow,  pUuted  or  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish white,  very  tender,  with  a  somewhat  acid,  but  very 
agreeable  flavour.    October  to  February. 

M0LA88B8. 

Supposed  to  be  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  Tree  upright^ 
vigorous,  and  hardy. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  angular.  Skin  thick,  rough,  greenish 
yellow,  diiaded  with  dull  pale  crimson,  thickly  covered  with 
hu^e  crimson  or  lilac  dots,  and  dull  lilac  bloom.  Stalk  long 
and  slender,  inserted  in  a  \ai«e  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  very 
shallow.  Flesh  yellow  and  exceedingly  sweet  Janua^  to 
ApriL 

Mora's  FAyouRm. 

From  Randolph  Co.,  Indiana.  Tree  very  thrifty,  an  annual 
bearer. 

Frait  large,  roundish,  angular,  slightly  flattened,  yellow  mot- 
tled, striped  and  splashed  with  dark  rod,  grey  russet  dots.  Stem 
short,  cavity  open,  regular.  Calyx  smiUl,  basin  broad,  furrows 
obscure.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  tender,  sub-acid,  very  good. 
December  to  June.    (Elliott) 

Moou's  Obbxvivo. 

Raised  by  R.  Moore,  of  Southington,  Conn.,  very  produc- 
tive. 

Fhut  medium,  globular,  inclining  to  oblong  or  conic.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  slight  blusL  Stem  small,  in* 
serted  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  very  shallow. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  tender,  with  a  brisk,  vinous  flavour.  De- 
cember, March. 
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M08X8  Wood. 

Ori^n,  Wintlirop,  Maine. 

Fnut'  medittm,  roandish.  Skin  yellow,  striped  witii  redj 
carity  and  basin  shallow.  Flesh  white,  tender,  jnicy,  flavour 
pleasant,  sub-acid.    September,  October.    (Me.  P.  S.  Kept) 

Mou8S*Applb. 

Moose  Apple. 

Ori^n,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.    Tree  rifforous  and  productive. 

Fruiti  in  weighty  light;  in  size,  Targe,  roundish-oblong,  or 
slightly  conical  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish 
Uush  on  one  side,  and  a  few  scattered,  russety  grey  dots.  Stalk 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  not  deeply  inserted. 
Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  narrow  basin,  slightly  plaited  at  the 
bottom.  Flesh  very  white  and  fine  grain^  and  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  delicate,  and  faintly  perfumed  flavour. 

Munson  SWCBT. 

Orange  Sweet        Bay  Apple. 
Heacfaem  Sweet 

Origin  uncertain,  probably  Massachusetts.  Tree  vigorouSi 
spreading,  an  annual  and  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  pale  yellow,  sometimes  with  a 
blush,  stem  shorty  cavity  large.  Calyx  closed,  basin  small. 
Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  sweet    September  to  February. 

Morrison's  Rbd. 

Origin,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Medfield,  Mass.,  on  the  fum 
of  Mr.  Fisher,  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  conic,  angular.  Skin  light  yellow,  shaded  and 
obscurely  striped  with  deep  red.  Stalk  very  short,  stout,  cavity 
smalL  Calyx  closed,  in  a  very  small  basin.  Flesh  tender,  crisp, 
with  a  very  mild,  pleasant^  peculiar  flavour.  November  to 
March. 

Nantebalex. 

MaSden's  Bosom. 

Origin,  Alabama,  introduced  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Baldwin,  of  Mont^ 
gomery. 

In  size  laige,  in  shape  quite  conical,  and  deeply  ribbed,  in 
colour  a  beautiful  pale  waxen  yellow.  Stem  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity.  Calyx  rather 
laige,  basin  deep,  very  much  ribbed.  Flesh  white,  juic}^  and 
plessant    Middle  of  July  to  first  of  August    (J.  Van  Benren, 
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Ne  Flub  Ultra. 

SpecimenB  receiyed  from  Wm.  N.  White,  of  Athena,  Ga.,*  a 
beaatifal  fruit. 

Fniit  very  lai*ge,  obUte,  ansular.  Sldn  yellowish,  meetly 
shaded  with  deep  erimson,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  lai^ 
lightish  dots.  Stalk  very  short,  inserted  in  a  very  large  cavity, 
surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  open,  in  a  broad,  deep,  corrugated 
basin,  which  has  a  downy  lining.  Flesh  white,  ver^  tender,  fine 
grained,  for  a  large  apple,  with  a  very  refreshing,  vinoua  flavour; 
an  excellent  fruit    October,  November. 

This  has  proved  to  be  Equinetely,  page  139. 

Nkquassa. 

Ori^n,  Franklin,  Macon  Co.,  North  Carolina. 

Fruit  large,  obUiJte,  colour  yellow  striped  with  red.  Stem  of 
moderate  length,  inserted  in  a  large,  open  cavity,  basin  smootf. 
and  open.  Flesh  white  and  very  sweet  November  to  Janu- 
azy.    (J.  Van  Beuien's  MS.) 

NxVEBaiMK. 

Ori^n,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Fnut  laige,  roundish,  exterior  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
waxen  orange-yellow  colour,  with  a  few  russet  dots,  and  a  deli- 
cately striped  and  richly  mottled  carmine  cheek.  Stem  very 
abort  and  rather  stout,  eavity  narrow,  acuminate,  shallow. 
Calyx  large,  basin  deep,  rather  wide  furrowed.  Flesh  yellowish, 
somewhat  tough,  owing  probably  to  the  fruit  being  much  shri- 
velled, flavour  approaching  that  of  the  Pine-apple  quality,  ^  very 
afood."    December  to  April.     (Ad.  Int  Rep.J 

NiCKAJACK. 

Wonder  (inoorrectly.)       Sommerour. 

Origin,  Macon  Co.,  North  Carolina,  introduced  by  Silas  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Franklin.  Tree  of  a  rambling  habit,  very  vigorous 
a  constant  and  prolific  bearer. 

Fruit  laige,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened  at  base  and  crown 
Shift  yellowish,  shaded,  striped  and  sphished  with  crimson,  and 
sprinUed  with  tiffhtish  dots.  Stalk  mediom,  inserted  in  a  round, 
nUher  deep  cavity.    Calyx  large,  open,  set  in  a  rather  broad 

*  Some  of  the  new  Southern  winter  apples  are  of  sorpaaBing  quality, 
camed,  doubtlen,  by  the  more  complete  elaboration  of  their  juice  during 
their  wann  and  lengthened  seaBon. 
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farrowed  basin.    Flesh  yellow,  tender,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  fine^ 
rich,  sub-acid  flavour.    November  to  ApriL 


NawABK  Euro.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

A  New-Jersey  fruit,  of  medium  siie,  conical  or  Pearmain- 
diaped,  and  of  handsome  appearance.  Skin  smooth,  red,  with 
a  few  yellow  streaks  and  dots,  on  a  greenish  yellcw  ground. 
Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  tender,  with  a  rather  rich, 
pleasant  flavour.  The  tree  is  spreading,  and  bears  welL  No- 
vember to  February. 

NxwAEK  PiFPiK.    Coxe. 

Frenoh  Pippin,  \^ 
Tellow  Pippin,  J  ^ 

A  haodaome  and  excellent  early  winter  variety,  easily  known 
by  the  crooked,  trreguhir  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the  drooping 
habit  of  the  branches.    Not  profitable. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish-oblong,  r^^larly  formed.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  becoming  a  fine  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  with 
clusters  of  small  black  dots,  and  rarely  a  very  faint  blush. 
Calyx  in  a  regular  and  rather  deep  basin.    Stalk  moderately 
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long,  and  deeplj  iiiMiied.     Eleth  yellow,  tender,  reij  rioh| 
jnic J,  and  hi^  fATonred.    November  to  Febniarj, 

NoRTHXBir  SWXST. 

Hoiibem  QoIdBO  Sweet    Golden  Sweet 

Origin  nnknown,  sappoeed  to  be  Yermont  TVee  bealdiy 
end  prodactire,  but  needs  bigh  cnltnre  for  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  crop. 

Fmit  above  medinro,  ronndish,  conic,  angnlar.  Skin  oily 
yellow,  sometimes  with  a  blnsh.  Stem  rather  long,  in  a  mo- 
derate cavity,  ^elyj  small,  and  closed  in  a  narrow,  abrupt, 
oormgated  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  jnicy,  sweet,  rich,  and 
excellent    September,  October. 

Ooorax  OnsximrG. 

Origin,  banks  of  the  Oconee  river,  a  little  below  Athens,  6a. 
Fmit  very  large,  ronndiah,  flattened.  Skin  yellow,  a  little 
brownish  in  the  snn,  russet  about  the  stem,  with  a  few  scat- 
tered rosset  dots.  Calyx  opeu,  in  a  shallow,  slightly-furrowed 
basin.  Stalk  very  short,  in  a  rather  regular,  deep  cavity. 
Flesh  j^ellowish,  nne-^ined,  cris^  abounding  in  a  deliffhtful 
aromatic,  lively,  sub-actd  juice,  quality,  **  best.** — (Ad.  Int  Aept^ 
Ga.H.Sc) 

Ohio  Rxd  Stuak. 

Originated  with  James  Mansfield,  JeffenonCo.^  Ohio.  Growth 
vig<»oas,  npright  Fhiit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  yellow,  sha- 
d^  splaihed,  and  striped  with  red.  Stalk  short,  cavity  large, 
russeted*  Calyx  large,  closed,  basin  shallow,  uneven.  Flesh 
rather  compact,  juicy,  rich,  sub-acid.    January  to  April 

Old  EirousH  Conuir.    Tliomp. 

SngUflh  Oodlin.     Ooae.  XML  Boff. 
Trenton  Berly  f 

A  large  and  fair  cooking  apple,  in  use  from  July  to  No- 
vember. Fruit  generally  above  medium  size,  oblong  or  conical, 
and  a  little  irregular.  Skin  clear  lemon  yellow,  with  a  faint 
blush  next  the  sun.  Stalk  stout  and  short  Flesh  white, 
tender,  and  of  a  rather  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  Much 
esteemed  ibr  cookh^,  ripcoia  gradoally  upon  the  tiee.  The 
trees  an  very  vigorous  and  froitftiL 

Old  Housb. 

From  the  premises  of  John  Caoffman,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.    Size 
medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  ob.-conic.    Skin  yellow,  with  a 
blush.    Stem  short,  in  a  moderately  wide,  not  very  deep  cavity. 
'  8* 
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Caljni:  mediam,  closod,  set  in  a  wide,  deep  basin,  flesh  tender, 
fine  texture,  jnicj,  flavour  agreeable,  aromatie  ;  veiy  good,  if  DOt 
best    December.    (W.  D.  Brinckle.) 

OSCXOLA. 

Origin,  Patnam  Co.,  Indiana.  Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  medium, 
or  above,  roundish,  obliquely  flattened,  angular.  Skin  yellowish, 
mostly  shaded  with  red,  much  sprinkled  with  small  raised 
dots,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  short  and  small, 
in  a  large,  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  open,  or  partially  closed,  in  a 
deep,  regdar  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  solid,  crisp,  juicy,  mild, 
sub-acid,  ^very  good."  June  to  March.  This  somewhat 
resembles  the  Newtown  Spitzenbuiyh,  or  N.  Y.  Yandevere,  and 
perhaps  equals  tbat  variety.     Specimens  from  Beuben  Hagan. 

Oban  ox  Apple. 

Of  New  Jersey  origin.  A  vigorous  grower,  and  moderately 
productive. 

Fruit  above  medium,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  orange  yellow, 
with  a  few  grey  dots,  and  sometimes  patches  of  russet.  Stalk 
short,  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed.  Basin  moderate.  Flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  sub-acid,  pleasant.     September,  October, 

Orkdobv. 

Raised  by  Henry  Omdorf^  Putnam,  Muskingum  Co.,  Ohio. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish,  slightly  angular,    rain  lemon  yeBow, 
rich  red  blush  in  the  sun,  with  a  few  stripes  and  blotches  of  red. 


Stem  slender,  cavity  and  basin  deep.    Calyx  open.    Flesh  toU 
"  licy,  crisp,  tender,  sub-acid,  nearly  best    October,  No- 
vember.'  (Elliott) 


lowish,  juicy,  crisp,  tender,  sub-acid,  nearly  best    October, 

Obne'b  Earlt. 

A  foreign  variety. 

Fruit  rather  laige,  somewhat  angular.  Skin  yellow,  slightly 
russeted.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  vmous 
flavour.    September,  October. 

Paradisk,  Wikteb  Swxxt. 

The  Winter  Sweet  FBradise^  is  a  very  prodootivB  and  excel- 
lent orchard  fruit,  always  fair,  and  of  fine  appearance.  Wo 
received  it  some  years  aso,  alonff  with  the  Summer  Sweet  Para- 
dise, from  Mr.  Garber,  of  Colombia,  Pa^  and  consider  it*a  native 
fruit 

Fruit  rather  large,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  fiur  and 
smooth,  dull  green  when  picked,  with  a  brownish  blush,  becom 
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bg  ft  little  paler  at  maturitj.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  roond  cavity. 
G^x  small,  basin  shallow  md  narrow.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained^ 
juicy,  sweet,  sprightly,  and  very  good.    November  to  March. 

Pbagb-Povd  Swbbt. 

lliis  IS  a  most  excellent  antnmn  varie^,  from  a  small  village 
of  this  name,  in  Datchess  county,  N.  i  ^  which  we  received 
from  Mr.  J.  R.  Comstock,  an  extensive  orchardist,  near  Pough- 
keepsie.  It  appean  well  worthy  of  a  more  general  dissemina- 
tion. 

Fniit  of  mediam  size,  rather  flat,  and  a  Httle  one-sided  or 
angular  in  its  form.  8kin  striped  light  red.  Stalk  long  and 
slender.  Flesh  tender  or  very  mellow,  moderately  joicy,  with 
a  rery  rich,  sweet,  and  agreeable  flavour.  September  to  No- 
vember. 

PxoPLs'a  Choics. 
]|«U  in  the  Month  </MnML 

A  Pennsylvania  fruit 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  conic  or  ovate.  Skin 
bright  red,  sometimes  obscurely  striped,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
large  whitish  dots  of  peculiar  appearance.  Stem  short  and 
fiesny,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  large,  segments  stout, 
in  a  rather  lam  round  basin.  Flesn  yellowish,  firm,  juicy, 
witii  a  brisk,  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.     December  to  March. 

Phillips'  Sweet. 

Origmated  on  the  &rm  of  George  Phillips,  CkwJiocton  Co., 
Ohio.    Tree  thrifty,  upright,  very  productive. 

Fruit  rather  laige,  conic,  obscurely  five  angled.  Sldn  light 
yellow,  shaded  and  sprinkled  with  re<i,  striped  with  crimson,  and 
thickly  sprinkled  with  large  dota.  Stalk  medium,  rather  slender, 
inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  segments  long,  basin 
round,  abrupt  ai^  <^n.  Flesh  yellow  near  the  skin ;  juicy, 
with  a  rich,  oriak,  sweet  flavour.    November  to  March. 

Phillippi. 

Grown  by  William  Fisher,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Flmit  large,  oblate,  conical.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  with  nu- 
merous blotches  and  grey  dots,  and  a  blush  on  the  exposed  side. 
Stem  short  and  slender,  inserted  in  a  wide  moderately  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  narrow  superficial  basin. 
Flesh  tender,  finetextare,  juicy, fragrant  Flavourdelicateandfine 
quality,  "very  good  "  or  **  best"    January.    (W.  D.  Brincklc.) 
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PtoKMAV. 


Oripn, 

Fnut  medium,  ronndiah,  oblate.  Skin  yellow,  with  scattered 
shades  of  roaset,  and  small  rasset  speeka.  Stem  dioit,  caviiy 
acuminate.  Calyx  laise,  half  dosed.  Ilesh  yellowish-wkite, 
crisp,  sharp  acid,  valnaUe  for  cooking.  Jamuoy,  ApiiL  (Hot 
Mag.) 

Pun  SwBxrnre. 

Originated  wiA  William  Kelieiv  Chmib«rland  Co^  Pa. 

Tree  vigorous,  (q;>reading^  producing  enormous  crops.  Fruit 
small,  greenish,  nearly  covrnd  with  bright  red,  peifoct  in  form. 
Rich  pleasant  sweet  flavour,  and  a  general  ftvourite  where 
known,  but  think  it  too  small  for  general  use.  September,  Oo- 
tober.     (David  Miller  Jr.— MS.) 

PnTSBuaoH  Pippnr. 

Flat  Fip|ifaL  fiNirte  Vinbi, 

Father  Apple.        Willnm  TelL 

Switeer  Apple. 

Chmn  supposed  to  be  Pittsbuigh.  An  irreffular  grower, 
somewnat  dK>op]ng  in  habit,  and  eenerally  a  gooa  bearer. 

Fruit  laiffe,  oblate,  sli^hthr  angiuar.  Skin  pale  yellow,  rarely 
with  a  blua^  qparsely  sj^rmkJed  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  short  and 
small,  in  a  la^  cavity,  sometimes  a  little  msseted.  Calyx 
nearly  closed,  segments  lonsr,  basin  broad  and  corrugated.  Flesh 
whitish,  juicy,  tender,  wi&  a  fine  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.  No- 
vember to  ApriL  A  handsome  Pennsylvania  fruit,  where  it  is 
much  prized.  Specimens  received  fimn  Samuel  Miller,  near 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

PoLLT  Bright. 

Ori^n  supposed  to  be  Yiigjnia. 

Fhnt  elongated,  conic.  Skin  light  yellow  shaded  with  ear- 
mine,  obscurely  striped.  Stalk  of  medium  len^;th,  in  an  acute 
cavity,  msseted.  Calyx  in  a  small,  furrowed  basm.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.    September,  October. 

PoMMs  Gbibs. 

Pomme  de  oofi'.    QfiN.    tfumi^ 
Graj  Apple.    Leather  apple  of  Turio. 

A  small  gray  apple,  from  Canada,  probably  of  Swiss  or  French 
origin,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  dessert  apples  for  a 
northern  climate.    It  is  not  a  strong  grower,  but  isa^^oiod  bearer, 

and  has  an  excellent  flavour. 
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Frait  below  medimn  nze,  obkte.  Skin  greeniih  gray  or  cin* 
namon  roaset^  with  a  tittle  red  towards  the  miil  Calyx  nxudl,  set 
in  a  round  basin.  Flesh  tender,  rich,  and  high  faTonred.  De 
eemb^  to  Febroary. 

POBTXB  SpITSXVBUBGH. 

Origin  mioertani.  A  free  grower  aad  very  prodaotife  ;  now 
chiefey  known  in  Conneeticot 


Odni 

in  1       ^  _ 

set  in  an  open  basin.    Flesh  white,  much  staineci,  rery  conqpacti 

cn^  juicy,  with  a  pleasant^  brisk,  sub-acid  farour.    Norember 

toilirch. 

POWHAL  SpiTSBKBUBOH. 

Kniit  above  medium,  oUate,  sometimes  inclining  to  conic 
ffldn  ydlow,  marbled,  and  striped  with  red.  Stalk  very 
shaft,  m  a  deop,  nanow  cavity  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx 
small,  nearly  dosed,  basin  rather  abrupt  Flesh  yellowish, 
not  yerr  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  rather  rich,  sub-acid  flavour, 
December  to  Miurch. 

PftBsa  Ewwo. 

Origin  Kentncky.    From  J.  S.  Downer  of  Elkton. 

Tree  haidv,  vigorous  and  jNNKiuctive.  Fruit  medium,  round- 
iph,  fiatteaea  at  base  and  crown,  angular,  slightly  oblique. 
Skin  yellow,  shaded  and  strijped  with  crimson,  and  thickly  co- 
vered with  dots,  having  a  dark  centre.  Stalk  medium,  inserted 
in  a  very  deep  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  an  uneven 
abrupt  peculiar  basin.  Flesh  yellowi^  firm,  juicy,  crisp,  tender, 
with  a  very  agreeable  sub-acid  flavour,  aromatic.  February  till 
AjviL 

Pniaar'B  Swkbs. 

Roe  Sweet.    IfoissBOS  Sweot 

Origin,  Leominster,  Massachusetts.  Tree  vigorous  and  very 
productive.  Fruit  medium,  globular  inclining  to  conic  Skin 
yellow,  chiefly  covered  with  dull  red  stripes  and  numerous  red 
dots.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Calyx  cios6<l, 
basin  small.  Flesh  white,  fine,  tender  and  pleasant^  not  very 
)oicy — a  late  keeper.    January  to  May. 

QUINCS. 

Origin  uncertaiB ;  first  described  by  Coxc  Growth  mode* 
rate;  productive.    Fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish  oblate 
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Skin  yellow,  flometimes  with  m  blusli.    Flesh  tender,  jaicy 
with  ft  mild,  sub-acid,  aromatic  flavour*    November. 

Baoan. 

Originated  with  Reuben  Ragan,  Piitnam  Co^  Indiana. 
Tree  hardy  and  fruitful.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  ovate,  conic, 
approaching  to  oblong,  angular.  Colour  marwed  and  striped 
with  red  on  a  green  ground.  Stalk  medium  length,  inserted 
in  a  very  deep,  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  cloMd,  set  io  a 
deep,  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  pleasant,  of 
a  rather  rich,  spicy,  8ub-«cid  flavour.    Octob^  to  November. 

RAiiBoun  FnANO.    Duh.  Thomp. 

Rambour  d'Ete,  or  Summer  Bambov.     Ooxe, 
Fhmk  Rambour.    LintBey. 
Eambour  d'JSte.    PoiUau. 

A  French  frait,  a  little  above  medium  siae,  flat,  ffeneraUy 
evenly  formed,  but  occasionally  a  little  irregular.  Skin  pale^ 
greenish  yellow,  slightly  stained  and  streaked  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  rather  soft,  of  a  ^rightl;^  sub-acid  flavour, 
a  little  bitter  before  maturity.    Ripens  early  in  September. 

Rbbsoca. 

Origin,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  introduced  by  Joseph  P. 
Jefferis.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  whitish  yellow, 
sometimes  with  a  crimson  cheek.  Stalk  very  shorty  inserted 
in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  large,  closed,  basin  broad 
and  deep,  jflesh  fine,  almost  sweet,  tender,  juicy,  somewhat 
spicy  and  refreshing.    August,  September. 

Red  Wiktbb  Pkarmaiit. 

Red  Lady  Finger.    Bunoombef 

Tree  of  moderate  upright  growth ;  a  regular  bearer.  Fruit 
medium  size,  conic,  sometimes  nearly  oblong.  Sldn  yellowish 
white,  mostly  shaded  with  maroon  and  thiddy  sprinkled  with 
large  light  dots.  Stem  ver}-  short,  in  an  acute  compressed  ca- 
vity slightly  russeted.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  small  round  open 
basin.  Fl^  whitish,  tender,  juicy,  almost  melting,  with  a  very 
mild,  sub-acid,  or  nearly  sweety  slightly  aromatic  flavour.  Ja- 
nuary to  March 

Rm>  Rbpubuoah. 

Origin,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  Tree  vigorous,  spread* 
ing.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  yellowish,  striped 
and  shaded  wi&  red,  and  sprinkled  with  large,  whitish  dlota. 
Stem  short,  in  a  large  cavity.    Calyx  closed,  basin  broad. 
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deem  and  furrowed.    Fleth    coaiMi  tender,  joaej^  sobHicid. 
September  to  Deoember. 

Rbd  Raitob. 

Fruit  medium  or  Mow,  oblong,  ngnltt,  alifffatlj  conic  Co* 
lour,  fine  yellow  abededwith  red  and  thicklyeoTered  wiUi 
wbitiak  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  small  eantj.  Calyx 
dosed,  set  in  a  broad,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  lidi, 
with  a  mild  Spitienbuigh  flavour.    Deoembei^  Februaiy. 

BsnSwsBT. 

Origin  on  the  &rm  of  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Tfee  upright,  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  medium,  round- 
ish, ovaL  Skin  yellowish,  striped  and  shaded  with  light  red, 
and  sprinkled  with  greenish  dots.  Stem  short  and  small,  in- 
serted in  an  acute  cavity  surrounded  by  russet.  Calyx  closed, 
set  in  a  deep,  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  very  tender,  juicy, 
sweet  and  excellent    November  to  February. 

RxD  Catbxad. 

Tree  yigoronsand  productive,  extensively  grown  in  the  eastern 
and  southwestern  counties  of  Yiiginia.  Fruit  large,  roundiih, 
conic,  angular.  Skin  yellow,  partially  shaded  with  dull  red  and 
sometimes  deeper  red  in  the  shade,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
whitish  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavitr.  Calyx 
partially  open,  set  in  a  large  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
luicy,  with  a  veiy  brisk,  pleasant  flavour.    October,  November. 

RxnnBTTX,  Goldxh.    Thomp.  Ron.  Lind. 


Avrara. 

Kirk's  Golden  BainetfeB. 

YeUow  GermaB  Bflinette. 

Beinette  d'Aix. 

qfvairum§ 

Snglish  Pippin. 

^tnpetm 

Gcyurt-pendn  Dor6. 

'eoQeOumM, 

Wyicer  Pippin. 

octo 

Elizabet 

Jfum^. 

Wygsrt. 

ICegginch  Ikvotirite. 
Dondee. 

The  Golden  Reinette  is  a  very  popular  dessert  fruit  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent,  combining  beauty  and  high  flavour. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  very  regularly  formed,  roundish,  a 
little  flattened.  Skin  smooth,  golden  yellow,  washed  and  striped 
with  fine  soft  red  on  the  sunny  side,  mingled  with  scattered, 
russet  dots.  Flesh  yellow,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  or  scarcely 
acid  juice.    October  to  Januaiy. 
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This  k  different  and  tuperior  to  Ae  ReinetU  Dorei,  or  Jaum 
Hdtive  of  he  French,  which  is  more  yellow^  and  aomewhal 
resembles  it 

KxpuauoAN  Pippiir. 

Origin,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.  First  disooT^^  by  GeoigeWebh, 
who  gave  it  the  name.  Tree  of  strong,  bat  crooked  growth, 
only  moderately  prodactive;  Fruit  large,  irregularly  oblate. 
Skin  dull  yellow,  mostly  shaded  with  red,  somewhat  striped  and 
marbled,  and  tiunly  spnnkled  with  laige  grey  dots.  Stalk  long, 
slender,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity,  surrounded  with  thin  russet 
Cal^  small,  closed ;  basm  rather  narrow  and  abrupt  Flesh 
whitish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.  It 
is  said  to  be  anrarpassed  for  cooking  and  drymg,  September, 
October. 

BiB0TON  PippiK.    Thomp.  Land.  Son. 

GlotyofToric. 
Travers*. 
Formosa  Pippin. 
BockhiU's  Buaset 

The  Ribston  Pippin,  a  Yorkshire  applet  atends  aa  high  in 
Great  Britain  aa  the  Bank  of  Enffland,  and  to  sa^  that  an  apple 
has  a  Ribston  flavour  is,  there,  Sie  highest  praise  that  can  be 
bestowed.  But  it  is  scarcel;^  so  much  esteemed  here,  and  must 
be  content  to  give  place,  with  us,  to  the  Newtown  Pippin,  the 
Swaar,  the  Spitzenburgh,  or  the  Baldwin.  In  Maine,  and  parts 
of  Canisda,  it  is  very  fine  and  productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  mix- 
ed with  a  little  russet  near  the  stalk,  and  clouded  with  dull  red 
on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  short,  slender,  plashed  in  a  rather 
wide  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  and  set  m  an  angular  basin. 
Flesh  deep  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  sharp,  rich,  aromatic  fla- 
vour.   The  tree  forms  a  spreading  top.    November  to  ApriL 

BlCHABDSOK. 

Ori^n,  fiurm  of  Ebenezer  Richardson,  Mass.  Fruit  huge, 
roundish,  conic,  mostly  covered  with  red,  bright  in  the  sun,  with 
numerous  large,  light  specks.  Stem  rather  stout,  in  a  laige 
cavity.  Calyx  lai^  open,'  in  a  deep  narrow  basin.  Flew 
greenish  white,  remarkably  tender,  juicy,  with  a  flna^  rich,  almost 
saccharine  flavour.    Last  of  August,  and  September.    (Cde.) 

Rmos  Pippiir. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  conical,  very  much  ribbed.  Skin 
yellow,  very  slighUy  shaded,  sprinkled  with  m»sct  ami  crimson 
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dots.  Sulk  rather  shorti  iiuMrted  general] j  in  a  luge  caiity. 
Caljz  closed,  set  in  an  abnipt  nneyen  basin,  ileah  yellowish, 
Jmcy,  crisa  with  a  mild,  almost  saccharine,  alif^tly  aromatic 
flaTonr.    March,  April 

Bixar. 

From  Kmon  8.  Biest,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Site  laige,  ronndish, 
ribbed  at  apex.  Skin  fiur  jellow.  Stem  of  medimn  length,  in 
a  narrow,  moderately  deep  carity,  with  some  stellate  rosset  rays. 
Calyx  small,  closed,  set  m  a  narrow,  contracted,  ribbed  basm. 
Fle&  fine,  fiavonr  pleasant^  very  good.  August  (W.  D. 
BrincUe.) 

RlVXR. 

Origin,  Mass.  Tree  of  slow  growth,  but  prodiiotif«.  Fndt 
medium  to  large,  oblong,  oval,  sliditjy  conic,  ribbed.  Skin 
yellow,  striped  and  shad^  with  dan:  red,  with  a  slight  bloom. 
Stalk  medinm,  deeply  {Wanted*  C$1jt  snoall,  dos^  set  in  a 
basin  of  moderate  aepth.  Flesh  coarse,  juicy,  tender,  pleasant, 
sub-acid.    August,  September. 

ROADSTOWH  PiPPIK. 

Introduced  to  notice  by  James  McLean  of  Boadstown,  New 
Jersey,  and  originated  in  tiiat  town.  A  strong,  erect  grower, 
and  makes  a  la^  tree ;  a  ^ood  bearer,  and  a  profitable  market 
fruity  laige  and  uniformly  £ur,  excellent  for  cooking  and  dryinsr 
Size  large,  oblate,  oblique.  Stem  very  shorti  stou^  in  a  broac^ 
deep  cavity.  Calyx  small,  and  dosed,  in  a  deep  basin.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  sparsely  ^rinkled  with  green  dots.  Flesh 
wbite,  tender,  spripitly,  subacid.  Middle  of  April  to  the  mid- 
die  of  September. 

Bout's  Sksduito. 

Rttsed  by  H.  B.  Bobey,  Fredericksbui|g^,  Ya.  Tree  very 
vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  large,  round,  tapering  to  the  eye,  colour  lively  red, 
fiEkindy  striped,  on  a  scarcely  perceptible  yellow  ground  uiickly 
covered  wi&  creamy  spots.  Fledb  ydlow,  with  a  very  juicy, 
rich,  high  flavour.    November,  December.    (H.  B.  Bob^ey  ) 

Bobsbson'b  Whiti. 

OrigiB  mid  to  be  Oilpem>er  Co.,  Ya^  where  H  is  popular. 
Tree  upr%fa1^  of  rapid  growth,  and  bean  regular  crops. 

Fruit  medium,  oblong,  flattened  lU;  both  ends,  surface  uneven, 
colour  gf«en,  with  many  dark  dots,  flesh  yellowish,  fine 
grained,  crisp,  juicy,  aromatic,  sub-acid.  October  to  December. 
(II.  R.  Robey.) 
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BOCKPORT  SWUT. 

Origin,  Maioachafietto.    Tree  a  strong  grower  and  productiye. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  obliquely  depressed.  Skin  greenish, 
becoming  waxen  yellow,  with  a  dull  red  cheek.  Stem  £ort  and 
thick,  inserted  in  a  cavity  somewhat  ribbed,  surrounded  by  rus- 
set Calyx  large,  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  broad,  open  basm. 
Flesh  whitish,  ^uicy,  with  a  brisk,  sweety  aromatic  flayour, 
January  to  ApnL 

Rock  Appls. 

Origin,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  recommended  by 
Robert  Wilson,  of  Eeene,  as  an  excellent  fruit  Tree  yigorons, 
with  long,  slander  branches,  very  productive. 

FVuit  lar|^  roundish,  slightly  flattened.  Skin  striped  and 
flashed  with  dark  and  bright  red  on  a  yeUowish  ground, 
^eah  white,  tender,  jui<^,  flavour  sub-add,  and  very  good, 
September,  October. 

Rock  Swmt. 

Origin,  &rm  of  Elihu  Pearson,  Newbury,  Mass.  Tree  hardy, 
vifforoos,  and  a  constant  bearer. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  roundish,  oblate,  sliffhtly  conic 
Skin  reddish,  shaded,  striped  and  splashed  with  da^er  red,  and 
sprinkled  with  lar^  whitish  dots.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  broad, 
deep,  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  shallow,  corrugated* 
Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant    September. 

ROLUN. 

Origin,  Franklin  Co.,  North  Carolina.  Tree  of  moderate 
growth,  bears  abundantly. 

Fndt  of  medial  size,  oblate.  Skin  dull  red,  stalk  very  long, 
cavity  wide  and  deep,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  compact,  fine 
grained,  sub-acid,  ridi  and  delicious.  Qptober  to  January.  (G. 
W.  Johnson,  MS.) 

Rolla  of  Illinois  may  be  the  same. 

Rum  Apple. 

Origin,  Pawlet^  Yt,  on  the  &rm  ot  Brownley  Bom.  Tree 
upright,  vigorous,  an  early  and  profuse  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  yellow,  slightly  shaded  with 
crimson.  Stalk  short,  cavity  moderate.  Calyx  partiaUy  closed, 
basin  broad  and  shallow.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  tender,  spri^tly* 
inb-acid.    November  to  March. 
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RusssT,  Bhoubh. 

Hie  Bnglish  Baaset  i*  s  yaioable^  Ions  keeping  ▼miietj,  ex* 
tennvely  cultivated,  and  well  known  by  tnis  name  on  the  Hnd- 
Bon,  but  whidi  we  h«ve  not  been  able  to  identify  with  any  Eng^ 
liah  aoii.  It  is  not  fit  for  nae  nntil  Febmaiy,  and  may  be  kept 
taXL  Mjf  which,  together  with  ite  great  prodootiTeneaa  and  good 
flavour,  renders  it  a  very  valuable  mancet  fruit.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged one  of  the  most  profitable  orchard  apples. 

Fruit  of  medium  siie,  ovate,  or  8(»netimes  conical,  and  venr 
regularly  formed.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  about  two-thirds 
covered  with  russet,  which  is  thickest  near  the  stalk.  Calyx 
small,  closed,  and  set  in  an  even,  round  basin,  of  moderate 
depth.  Stalk  rather  small,  projecting  even  with  the  base,  and 
pretty  deeply  inserted,  in  a  narrow,  smooth  cavitv.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish-white, firm,  crisp,  with  a  pleasant^  mild,  slightly  sub-acid 
fiavour. 

The  trees  grow  veiy  straight,  and  form  upright  headS|  and 
the  wood  is  smooth  and  of  a  uvely  brown. 

RU88ST  PXAHMAXK. 

An  old  variety,  good  bearer. 

Fhut  fiur,  medium  size,  roundish,  conic  Skin  green  russet^ 
with  fiunt  red  stripes  and  a  sunny  cheek.  Flesh  luicy,  tender, 
with  a  fine,  rich,  sub-acid,  or  almost  saccharine  flavour.  Do* 
cember  to  Mardu 

Saillt  Autumn. 

Origin,  Plattabuigh,  N.  T.,  on  the  fiurm  of  J.  H.  Sanborn. 
Tree  upright,  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  conic.  Skin  sreenish  yellow,  tiie 
exposed  side  frequently  deep  red.  StiSk  short,  in  a  me- 
dium cavity.  Calvx  small,  closed,  basin  small,  narrow.  Flesh 
very  tender,  rich,  high  flavour,  with  a  peculiar  aroma.  Septem- 
ber.   (J.  W.  Bailey,  MS.) 

SoABUBT  PxABMAiN.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Bell's  SoBilet  Pettrmsin.    BtmaUa. 
Oxfi)rd  Peaoh  o/mme  EngHtk  gardem, 

A  showy  dessert  apple,  of  English  origin. 

Fruit  medium  sizea,  pearmain  or  conical  sKapecC  Skin  light 
crimson,  or  yellow,  in  the  shade,  rich  crimson  on  the  sunny 
side  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  deeply  set  Fleah  white, 
stained  with  a  tinge  of  pink,  crisp,  jnicy,  and  of  good  flavour. 
In  eiUing  from  the  List  of  August  to  the  tenth  of  October.  A 
plentifnibearer. 
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SXIVXB. 

Beerer's  Bod  Stiwax. 

Ftom  Coshocton  Co,  Ohio.  Fruit  mediain,  globokr,  knaon 
ydlow,  striped  with  bright  clear  red.  Stem  ahorti  ileBder 
Calyx  with  long  segments;  hasin  deep,  open«  Flesh  joUowiahi 
juicy,  sub-acid.    October,  Norember.    (Elliott) 

Sbptembkr. 

Pride  of  September. 

Ori^n,  Canton  Co.,  Pa.,  from  W.  Q.  Waring.  Tree  hardy 
and  Yifforoua,  a  good  and  regular  bearer.  Fruit  lai^  globular, 
somewhat  depressed,  very  slightly  conic,  angular.  Sldn  yellow, 
slightly  shaded,  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk 
short,  inserted  in  a  deep,  abrupt  cavity,  surrounded  by  thin  rus- 
set Citlyx  partially  closed,  set  m  an  open  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  agreeable  sub-acid  flavour.    October. 

Shxppabd's  Swxxt. 

Origin,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.  Tree  thrifty,  upright,  and  a 
great  b^irer.  Fruit  medium,  angular,  oblong,  approaching 
conic  Skin  yellow,  striped  with  red.  Stalk  long,  slender,  in- 
serted in  an  acute  cavity.  Calyx  firmly  closed,  set  in  a  small 
basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  sweet,  and  pleasant  October, 
November. 

Sbocklxt. 
WaddellHalL 

Origin,  Jackson  Co.,  Oeorffia.  Tree  vigorous,  very  produc- 
tive, valuable  for  its  late  keeping. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  conic,  truncate.  Skin  waxen,  whitish 
yellow,  chiefly  overspread  with  red,  and  thickly  ^rinlded  with 
light  gray  dots.  Stem  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep  acute 
cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  corrugated 
basin.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  rich,  saccharine^  slightly  vinous,  and 
pleasant    April,  May. 

SiNX-QUA-NOH. 

A  native  of  Long  Island,  named  by  the  late  Wm.  Prince. 
Fruit  roundish-ovate,  about  medium  size.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
greenish  yellow.  Stalk  slender.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  juicy, 
and  of  a  delicate  and  very  sprightly  flavour.  The  young  trees 
are  rather  slow  and  crooked  in  growth.    August 
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Slinosrlavd  Pippin. 

Raised  hj  Mr.  Slingerland  of  Albany  Co^  New  York.  Intio* 
duced  by  Pix>£  James  Hall.  Fnut  medinm  to  lam,  oblate, 
angoiar,  meKning to copio or distincUy conic  SkinTellow,  shad- 
ed with  red  and  sprinkled  with  minute  dots.  StaJk  short  and 
stout,  inserted  m  a  broad  deep  cavity,  sonoonded  with  very  Uiin 
rosset.  Calyx  small,  partially  dosed,  set  in  a  fine  angled  basin 
of  rariable  siie.  Flew  white,  tender,  jmcy,  with  a  very  brisk 
mther  rich,  snb-acid  flaroar.    Decemb^,  February. 

Smallxt. 

Spioe. 

From  Eensinffton,  Conn.,  where  it  was  much  esteemed. 
Medium  size,  oblate,  conic  Skin  yellow,  with  a  sliffht  blush. 
Stalk  short  and  large,  cavity  russeted.  Calyx  closed ;  basin  nne ven, 
shallow.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  brisk,  widi  a  pleasant  aromatic 
flavour.    September,  October. 

Smith's  Croaiu 

Origin,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Extensively  grown  in  Pennsylvania 
and  western  states.  Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive  Fruit 
medium,  oblong  oval,  obliqneTv  flattened.  Colour  grreenish  white, 
shaded,  and  striped  with  reo,  sparsely  covered  with  grey  dots. 
Stalk  slender,  of  medium  length,  inserted  in  a  deep,  rather  nar- 
row cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  broad  rather  snallow  baun. 
Flesh  whitish,  tender,  juicy,  crisp,  with  pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid 
flavour.    December,  March, 

Sops  of  Wife. 

Worden's  Pie  Apple. 

Washington. 

Bennington. 

An  old  European  variety.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive 
Fruit  medinm,  roundish  ovate,  fair.  Skin  yellow  and  red, 
splashed  and  shaded  with  deep  red,  and  sprinkled  with  white 
and  grey  dot&,  and  a  thin  bloom.  Stem  of  meoium  length,  slender, 
inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  closed ;  basin  rather  shallow, 
uneven.  Flesh  white,  often  stamed,  not  very  juicy,  with  a  mild, 
pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.    August,  September. 

SOUTHXBN  GrKSNINO. 

Fruit  oblate,  much  depressed.  Skin  green.  Stalk  very  short, 
inserted  in  a  large  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  par* 
tially  closed,  segments  irecurved  in  a  ratl^er  large,  deep  cavity 
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Flesh  yellowish,  joicy,  with  a  Teiy  rich,  vinooB,  pleasant  aroma 
tic  flavour.    November,  March. 

Spitzsnburoh,  Flusoiko. 

This  variety  has  been  confonndod  by  Coxe^  and  more  reoen^iy 
by  Thompson,  with  the  Bsopns  Spitzenbnrgh,  but  is  really  qnite 
distinct  The  tree  makes  strong,  brown  shoots,  different  nom 
the  slender  yellowish  ones  of  that  sort 

The  fruit  is  roundish-conical,  stalk  set  in  a  narrow  cavity, 
projecting  beyond  the  fruit  81dn  nearly  covered  with  red,  on 
a  greeniw  yellow  OTound,  dotted  with  large  fiiwn  spots,  and 
coated  with  a  sli^t  bloom.  Calyx  small,  in  an  even  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  nearly  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour, 
but  without  the  brisk  richness,  or  yellow  colour  of  the  Esopus 
Spitzenburgh.    October  to  February. 

SUTTOH  BbAUTT. 

Beauty.. 

Origin,  Sutton,  Mass.  Tree  upright,  thrifty,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  somewhat  angnlar, 
conic  Skin  waxen  yellow,  shaded,  mottled  and  obscurely  strip- 
ed with  fine  crimson,  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  whitiw  dots. 
Stem  rather  short,  inserted  in  a  medium  cavity,  slightly  sur- 
rounded by  greenish  russet  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a 
moderate,  uneven  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with 
a  sprightly,  sub-acid  flavour.     November,  February. 

Sweeting,  Hartford. 

Spencer  Sweeting. 
Keney's  Sweet 

Origin,  farm  of  Mr.  Spencer,  near  Hartford,  and  introduced 
by  Dr.  R  W.  Bull.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened.  Skin  smooth 
and  fair,  almost  covered  and  striped  with  fine  red  over  a  yellow- 
ish green  ground, — and  sprinkled  with  small  grey  dots.  Stalk 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a 
rather  shallow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  broad,  closed,  with  few 
segments,  set  in  a  slightly  uneven  basin  which  is  but  Jittle  sunk. 
Flesh  veiy  juicy,  tender,  with  a  rich,  agreeable  flavour.  De- 
cember to  May  or  June. 

Sweeting,  Hamsuell's. 

Bamsdell's  Red  Pumpkin  Sweet    Ken,      Rnmsdell's  Sweet 
Bed  Pumpkin  Sweet  English  Sweet 

Ramsdell's  Sweeting  we  have  lately  received  from  Connec 
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tieot^  where  it  is  greatly  esteemed  for  the  very  large  crops  it 
bearsi  as  well  as  n>r  its  remarkably  rich  saccharine  flavour. 
We  believe  it  is  a  natiye  of  Comiecticat ;  and  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  Rev.  £L  S.  Ratnsdell,  of  Thompson,  in  that  state,  who 
has  intfodnced  it  to  paUio  attention.  The  tree  is  very  vigorons, 
^wa  ranarkably  straight  and  npridit^  oomes  eariy  into  bear- 
mgf  and  yields  every  year  enormonsly. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  oblong,  regolarly  shaped, 
and  tiering  sli^^tiy  towards  the  eye.  Skin  rich,  dark  red, 
dotted  with  fiiwn-ooloixrsd  qiecksi  and  covered  with  a  Uae 
bk)om.  Stalk  quite  short,  deeply  sunk  in  a  rather  narrow  ca- 
vity. Oalyx  set  in  a  pretty  deep  even  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
very  tender  and  meUow,  unusually  sweet  and  rich*  In  we%ht 
the  aj^le  is  light  October  to  Febniary.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  distin^iish  this  from  English  Sweet 

Swumro,  Toi.icAir'a. 

The  Tohnan's  Sweeting  is  scarcely  second-rate  as  a  table 
fruit,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  orchard  sorts,  from  its 
great  productiveness,  its  value  as  food  for  swine  and  cattle,  as 
well  as  for  baking.  Form  nearly  fflobular.  Skin,  when  Ailly 
ripe,  whitish  yellow,  with  a  soft  blush  on  one  side.  Stalk  rather 
long  and  slender,  inclining  to  one  aide,  and  inserted  in  a  rather 
wide,  shallow,  but  regular  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  small  basin, 
al^htly  dejpressed.  Flesh  quite  white,  rather  firm,  fine  grained, 
with  a  rich,  sweet  flavour.  November  to  ApriL  A  native  of 
Rhode  Island.    Much  valued  at  the  West 

SwsBTiNO,  Wills'. 

Wells'  Sweeting  is  one  of  the  most  sprightly  and  agreeable 
for  the  dessert,  of  all  the  early  winter  sweet  apples.  The  only 
old  tree  in  our  knowledge^^ows  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  John 
Wells,  near  Newburgh,  N.  i.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
it  &rther  than  this  neighbourhood,  though  it  may  not  have 
originated  here.  It  makes  stout,  stifi^  upright  shoots,  and  bears 
weU. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  broadest  in  the  middle,  ana 
lessening  each  way.  Skin  smooth,  pale,  dull  green,  (like  a 
Rhode  Island  Greening  in  colour,  but  paler,)  with  a  dull  red  or 
brownish  cheek.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  short.  Calyx  short, 
set  in  quite  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  very  white,  and  very  ten- 
der, abounding  with  a  rich,  agreeable,  sprightly  juice.  Novem- 
ber to  January. 

Sweet  Kambo. 
Origin,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  habit  of  the  tree  like  Rambo.    Sped 
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mens  received  from  Daniel  B.  Lorsh,  near  Reading,  Pa. ;  a  good 
and  regular  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  nearly  globular.  Skin  yellow,  moetlj 
shaded  with  red,  and  thickly  covered  with  large  grey  doti,  a 
little  elevated  above  the  snrkce.  Stalk  akoft  and  eleiider,  in- 
serted in  a  deep  cavity,  smroanded  hj  rmeet  Calyx  ckMed,eet 
in  a  deep  open  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  almost  melting, 
with  a  rich,  sugary,  slightly  aromatic  flavour,  core  small  and 
close.    October  to  December. 

Sweet  Nonsuch  of  the  West  may  prove  the  same. 

SwM»  Fall  Pippnr. 

Grown  in  Westchester  Oo^  N.  T.  Tree  vigorous,  produo* 
tive. 

Fruit  large,  oblate.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  slightly  ^rinkled 
with  brown  dots.  Stalk  short,  in  a  large  cavi^.  Calyx 
dosed,  in  a  very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  sweet,  and  rich. 
October,  November. 

SWBST  WiHXSAP. 

From  Pennsylvania.  Tree  of  moderate,  upright  growth,  pro- 
ductive. 

Fhiit  medium,  oblate,  slightly  approaching  conic  Colour  red, 
splashed  with  deep  crimson.  Stallc  long  and  slender,  inserted 
in  a  deep  cavity,  surrounded  with  russet  Calyx  hum,  open,  set 
in  a  rather  deep,  open  basin,  ^esh  tender,  juicy,  fumost  melt- 
ing, with  a  very  sweet,  rich,  peculiar  flavour.  November,  De- 
cember, 

SWXST  ROMAVITX. 

Origin  unknown;  received  spechnens  from  Henry  Avery, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

Fruit  medium,  somewhat  globular,  obliquely  depressed.  Skin 
greenish,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity,  largely  shaded  with  dull 
red,  and  thicklv  sprinkled  with  ffreenish  or  grey  dots.  Stalk 
short  and  slender,  inserted  in  a  uiaUow  cavity,  surrounded  by 
thin  green  russet  Calyx  laige,  open,  set  in  a  broad  uneven 
basin.  Flesh  yellow,  compact,  juicy,  tender,  with  a  rich  saccha- 
rine flavour.    November  to  March. 

There  is  also  another  Sweet  Ronmnite,  srown  at  the  Westi 
but,  not  having  seen  it,  cannot  say  what  is  &e  distinction, 

SwsBT  Vandxrvxrb. 

Sweet  Bedstreak.      Sweet  Harvey. 

Origin  unknown.  Tree  of  crooked  growth,  a  profuse  bearer^ 
specimens  from  Arthur  Bryant,  Princeton,  Illinois. 
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Vnut  ledkini  nxe^  oblongs  sl^Uy  oonic,  iAmoat^y  wmlutf 
BometimM  nearly  ojlindrio.  Skin  greeniah  yolJow,  ahadea  and 
stariped  with  doll  red.  Stalk  shorty  rather  slender,  inaerted  in  a 
large,  irregolar  cavity.  Gal^  putially  cloMd,  set  in  a  broad, 
open  basin.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  almost  melting,  with  an  exceed 
ingly  saoehanae^  arooMtio  iavour.    November,  March. 

Grown  on  llie  premises  of  Mr.  Strandt,  Berks  Co^  Pa.  Sixe 
large,  roundish,  inclining  to  conical.  Skin  deep  crimson,  with 
stripes  of  paler  red,  and  numerous  light  doti.  Stem  short,  in  a 
wide,  deep^  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  narrow, 
shallow,  rarrowed  basin,  flesh  fine  grnned,  tender,  white.  Fla- 
vour sub-acid  and  pleasant  yery^K>d.  November.  (W.D. 
Brinckle.) 

SVSBLT. 

Origin,  Berks  Go^  on  the  fiinn  of  Francis  Stchly.  Tree  vigo- 
rous. 

Fruit  laive,  oblate,  conic,  angular.  Skin  yellow,  striped  and 
shaded  with  red,  and  covered  with  large  brown  dots.  Stem 
very  short,  iimited  in  a  deep  cavity.  Cuyx  partially  closed,  set 
in  a  aaall,  nneven  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  jmcy,  tender,  pleasant^ 
mild,  snb-acid.    January  to  April. 

Stilluan's  Early. 

Oriffin,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co,  N.  Y.  Tree  of  moderate  upright 
growth,  productive. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  conic  Skin  vellow,  sometimes  a  slight 
Unsh,  and  a  few  brown  dotk  Stalk  k>ng,  stout,  cavity  shallow. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  very  shallow,  plaited.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,, 
pleasant,  subacid.    Last  of  July,  and  first  of  August. 

St.  Lawusnok. 

Ori^n  uncertain.    Tree  vigorous,  upright,  productive. 

Frmt  large,  oblate,  tc^ering  towards  the  eye.  Skin  yellowish, 
atriped  ana  splashed  with  carmine.  Stem  of  medium  length, 
inserted  in  a  larffe  cavity.  Calyx  irmly  closed ;  basin  small  and 
deej^  Flesh  white,  lightly  stained,  enq^  joiey,  tandar,  and 
vinooSi    Septembei^  OOober. 

Stbobk's  Birmingham. 

fltrodd'sL 

Ori^n,  Penn.    A  vigorous,  upright  grower,  productiva 
Fruit  rather  below  medium,  oblong,  oval,  or  conic    Skin  oily, 
yellow,  sprinkled  with  a  few  grey  dots.    Stalk  slender,  set  in  a 

0 
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deep  narrow  cavity  ;  basin  broad,  shallow,  corragated.    Flesh 
yellow,  moderately  juicy,  with  a  sharp  flavour.    September. 

SruBMXR  Pippnr, 

An  English  froit  Below  mediom,  oUate,  approaching  conic 
Skin  yellow,  with  a  bronzed  or  crimson  cheek.  Stalk  of  me- 
dinm  length,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  dosed,  s^rments 
long  ;  basin  shallow  and  nneven.  flesh  compact^  with  a  high 
sub-acid  flavour.    January,  May. 

Sugar  Loap  Pipput.    Thomp.  lind.  P.  Mag. 
Hofediing's  Seedttng. 

A  foreign  sort    Tree  of  ffood  growth  and  productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong  or  conical,  smooth,  dear  pale 
yellow,  becoming  nearly  white  on  one  side  when  fully  ripe, 
flesh  white,  firm,  very  slightly  acid,  and  moderately  juicy. 
Ripens  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  is  very  showy  on  the  tree. 

Sugar  Swxn. 

From  MaflMbchusettB ;  larve,  conic,  with  many  pronunent  an- 
gles, mdn  yellow,  mostly  diaded  with  red,  and  a  dark  maroon 
cheek.  Flesh  white,  fine  mined,  not  very  tender,  but  with  a 
rich,  honeyed  sweetness.    December  to  February. 

SuMMSR  Haolor. 

Tne  vigorous,  but  dow  in  its  growth  while  young,  thidc 
blunt  dioc^B,  productive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  whitish  yellow,  striped 
and  spladi^  with  bright  red,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom. 
Stalk  short  and  thick,  mserted  in  a  broad,  onen  cavity.  Cdyz 
closed,  set  in  a  smdl,  round  badn.  Flesh  white,  rather  coarse, 
tender,  juicy,  sub-acid.  An  excellent  culinary  variety.  Au- 
gust 

Sumin  QuExir.    Coxe. 

Shaipe's  Isiiy. 

A  potmlar  raidsmnmer  apple  for  the  dessert  and  kitchen.  Tht 
fruit  IS  larj^e  and  broad  at  tne  crown,  ti^)ering  towards  the  eye. 
The  stalk  is  rather  long,  and  is  planted  m  a  pretty  deep  cavity, 
sometimes  partially  doaed.  Calyx  but  little  sunk,  in  a  narrow 
plaited  badn.  Skin  flne  deep  yellow  in  its  ground,  though  well 
striped  and  douded  with  red.  Flesh  aromatic,  yellow,  rich,  and 
of  good  flavour.  This  variety  forms  a  lai^  tree  with  somewhat 
pendant  boughs,  and  the  fruit  is  in  perfection  by  the  tenth  of 
August 
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SUMMXR  SWBBT  PaBADISS. 

A  PeniwylTania  firuiti  §ent  to  ub  by  J.  B.  Garber,  Eaq^  a 
lealouB  fruit-grower  of  Colmnbiay  in  that  State,  It  is  a  liuge, 
£ur,  8weet  apple,  and  is  oertainly  one  of  the  ftnest  of  its  class 
lor  the  dessert    The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer. 

Fniit  quite  laige,  round  and  n^ular  in  its  form,  a  little  j9at- 
tened  at  both  ends.  Bkin  rather  thick,  pale  green,  sometimes 
faintly  tinged  with  yellow  in  the  sun,  and  very  distinctly  marked 
with  nnmerous,  hwe,  dark  ffrey  dots.  Stalk  strongs  and  set  in 
an  even,  moderately  deep  hollow.  Flesh  tender,  onspv  very 
juicy,  with  a  sweety  rich^  aromatic  flayour.  Rape  in  August 
and  September. 


nhifTMiMT  Jyppin» 

SUMMBB  PiFPIK. 

floor  BoQgh.    TwtBoagli. 

Origin  unknown ;  an  old  fhiit^  much  cultivated  in  Rockland 
and  Westchester  counties,  N.  Y.,  a  valuable  market  fhiit  Tree 
TigoTousy  forming  a  beautiful  head,  a  regalar  and  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium  to  large,  variable  in  form,  generally  oblong  oval 
or  inclining  to  conic,  angular  and  irregular.    Skin  pale  waxen 
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yellow,  ahaded  wHJi  a  delicate  crimson  blnali,  and  sprinkled 
iriih  ^(reen  and  greywh  dots.  Stalk  varies  in  len&rth  and  thick- 
ness,  inserted  in  a  deep  abrapt  cavity.  Calyx  dosed,  set  in  a 
deep,  abrapt,  corragated  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  refreshinff,  sub-acid  flavour,  valuable  for 
culinary  uses.  Ripens  the  midfie  of  August,  and  contmnes  a 
month  or  more. 

Summer  Bellflowib. 

Origin,  tan  of  J.  R.  CMDstod^  Dnteheas  Co.,  N,  T.  IW 
vigoroos,  upright,  produotive. 

EMt  mediam  or  above,  oval,  inclining  to  conic.  Skin 
smooth,  clear  yellow,  with  rarely  a  fiunt  oran^  blush  on  the 
side  of  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout  at  its  insertion  in  a 
shallow  cavily.  Calyx  closed,  with  small  reflexed  segments,  set 
in  a  smooth,  but  aughtly  Avoided  bam.    Flesh  white,  fine 

r*ned,  tender,  with  an  excellent  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.    Mid- 
of  August  to  middle  of  September.    (Hort) 

Summer  Bellflower  or  Pennstlvakia, 

Wnk  0.  Waring,  of  Boalsbuig,  Pa.,  informs  us,  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  above,  and  very  much  resembles  Yellow  Bell- 
flower  in  shape  and  colour,  but  has  a  very  wide  and  deep 
carity,  and  closed  calyx.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  firm  and  fine 
texture,  not  very  juicy,  with  a  brisk,  agreeable,  veiy  pleasant 
flavour,  and  decidedly  the  best  of  its  season.  Last  of  August 
and  first  of  September.     ( W.  G.  Waring.) 

Superb  Sweet. 

Raised  by  Jacob  Deane,  Mansfield,  Mass.  Tree  vigorousi  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  much  red  in  the 
sun.  Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  lar^  open, 
basin  broad.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  iuicy,  sweet,  nch,  high 
flavoured.    September,  Oc^ber.    (Cole.) 

Superb, 

Origin,  Franklin  Co.,  North  Carolina.  Tree  tolerably  vigor- 
ous and  a  prodigious  bearer. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  oUate,  tegular.  Skin  green, 
rarely  with  a  blush.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  in  a  shallow 
cavity.  Calyx  large  and  open.  Flesh  yellow,  solid,  slightly 
coarse  grained,  rich,  and  particulariy  high  flavoured.  November 
to  March.  Tliis  variety  combines  as  many  valuable  pn)pGrtic8 
as  any  other.     (G.  W.  Johnson  MS.) 
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TiTOF8Kr.    Tfaonip. 

The  Teto&ky  is  a  Buasian  •ummer  apple^  which  piomiset 
welL 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblate  conic,  sometimes  nearlj  round. 
Skin  smooth,  with  a  yellow  giound  handaomelj  striped  with 
red,  and,  like  most  apples  of  that  country,  cohered  with  a  whitish 
Uoom,  vnder  which  is  a  shining  sUb.  The  flesh  is  white  and 
juicy,  with  a  spfightly  and  agNeaUa  flavow.  August  Sno- 
oeeda  at  the  Notih. 

Tbwksburt  Wimtir  Blusb.    Corns* 

Mr.  Goxe  says,  this  apple  was  brought  firom  Tewksbury,  Hun- 
terdon county,  N.  J.  It  is  a  handsome,  &ir  fruit,  with  more 
flavour  and  juiciness  than  is  usual  in  loufir-keeping  apples. 
Hiey  may  be  kept  till  Aufirast,  without  particular  care,  quite 
plump  and  sound.  The  size  is  small,  rather  flat  The  skin 
smooth,  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  with  more 
jnioe  mi  flaromr  tiiaa  ai^  other  kmg-keepiBg  dainty.  Ilie 
tree  grows  rapidly  and  slraiji^t— -aad  the  fruit  hangs  tiU  late  in 
the  antanm.    January  to  Jdy. 

Origin,  'nnmouth,  Yt  IVee  a  gbod  grower  and  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit  above  medium,  oblate.  Skin  whitish  yellow,  considera- 
bly shaded  with  eannine,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  brown  dots. 
Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  partially  eloeed, 
set  in  a  rather  lar^  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  tender, 
pleaaant,  mild,  sab-acid.    Nevember  to  Fel»uary. 

TOOOOA. 


Oridnated  wfth  Jeremiah  Taylor,  Toccoa  FMs^  Habersham 
Co.,  (%OTgia. 

Fruit  rather  large,  conical,  irregular.  Skin  yellow,  striped 
with  red.  Stem  short,  in  an  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in 
a  small,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  brisk,  rich,  Spit- 
xenburg^  flavour,  moderately  juicy.  First  of  August  (White's 
Gard.) 

TOWNSSND. 

Origb,  PennsyivaBia.  Tree  heaHhy  aad  TigoroiiB,  Tsiy  pro* 
ductive. 

FMt  nsednm,  oMaite,  slightly  eonie.  ffldn  pale  ydlow, 
striped  and  spbahad  with  red,  aiid  oomred  with  a  thin  bloom. 
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Btalk  rather  loug,  slender,  inserted  in  a  medium  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  set  in  a  ^in  of  moderate  d^th*  Flesh  white,  tender, 
very  mild,  agreeable»  sub-aeid  flavour.  Bipe  middle  of  August 
to  middle  of  September.  Hocking  of  -the  West  may  prove  to 
be  the  same. 

Tradxr's  Favot. 

Qwnated  in  the  nnrsenes  of  Solomon  Phillin,  Washiagtoa 
Co.,  riiu,  a  vigorous  grower,  a  good  and  regular  bearer,  and 
popular  where  known,  valued  as  a  late  keeper  and  market  fruit 
at  the  Southwest  Specimens  received  from  D.  H.  Wakefield, 
Brownsville,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  roundish.  Skin  greenidi,  striped  and 
shaded  with  dull  red.  Stalk  slender,  jdanted  in  a  laree  cavity. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  broad  and  corrugated.  Fleah  tender,  juicy, 
with  a  mild,  sub-acid  flavour*    Januaiy  to  May. 

TaxNTOH  Eaxlt  f 

Fruit  above  medium,  irregolar,  ribbed,  coloor  yeHowish  with 
slight  undnlati<ms  over  the  sur&ce  which  are  green.  &Hdn 
smooth  and  oily,  cavity  wide,  basin  fiirrowed.  fledi  not  very 
fine  grained,  very  light  and  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  sub-acid 
flavour,  "<  very  good.^    August    (T.  McWhorter's  MS.) 

May  prove  to  be  Bnglish  Codlix. 

Tuir'a  Balpwut. 

Fruit  larger  oblate,  somewhat  angular.  Stdx  yeUowish,  much 
shaded  and  sometimes  striped  with  red.  Stalk  in  a  lam 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  plaited  basm  of  moderate  depu. 
Flesh  crisp,  rather  juicy,  with  a  flavour  scaroely  sob-acid, 
and  slightly  aromatic    September,  October. 

TwxxTT  OuKOB.    H.  Mag. 

lCiorgBB*S  Eavoarits.  OolaiiMUL 

Twenty  Ounce  Apple.    )  of  Cbyu^  Gajoga  Bed  Stresk. 

Kifi^teenOoDoeApide.  f  OXfi^  r.  Lima. 

AnroRL 

A  very  larse  and  showy  apple,  well  known  in  Cayuga  Co^ 
but  an  old  fruit  from  Connecticut  It  is  a  good,  ^rightly 
fruit,  though  not  very  high  flavoured,  but  its  remarbibly  hand- 
some appearance  and  large  sixe  render  it  one  of  the  most  popular 
fruits  m  market  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  makes  a  compact, 
neat  head,  bean  regular  crops,  and  llie  fruit  is  always  fidr  and 
handsome. 

Fruit  venr  Ixrge,  roundish.  Skin  slightly  uneven,  greenish- 
yellow,  boldly  splashed  and  marbled  with  stnpes  of  purplish-red* 
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Sulk  dkorfti  set  in  a  wide  de^  cavitj.  Calyx  smaU,  basin 
modeiafcely  daepw  flesh  ooane-grained,  with  a  spn^htlj^  brisk 
Bob-acid  utvoor*  Oetober  to  Janoary.  Thia  is  qoite  distinct 
trom  the  Twuitt  ouvon  fipput,  a  lai^  smooth,  anll-coloored 
cooking  iqpple, 

TwiTOHnLL*a  Swur. 

Origin,  Dublin,  New  Hampshire ;  a  yigoroos  grower  and 
veiy  proidnctiye.  Specimens  received  frtmi  Robert  Wilson, 
Keene,  N«  H. 

Frnit  mediom,  conic,  ananlar.  Skin  red,  shaded  with  purple 
and  partially  sprmkled  wiSi  small  grey  dots.  Stalk  long  and 
slender,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Gsiyx  small  and  closed,  set 
in  an  abmpl,  pbited  baam.  Flesh  veiy  white,  veined  with  red 
nnder  the  skin  and  sometimes  at  the  eor%  tender,  very  sweet 
and  plossant.    November,  December. 

YAHnHvnns. 

White  ysnderere.  YandeyereorPft. 

Qvesn  Yaiideven^  little  TaikbTcn  of  LmUsbs. 


The  Yandevere  is  an  old  frait,  a  native  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  took  its  name  from  a  &mi^  there,  and  when  growing  on 
highly  cBhrrated  soil  is  mneh  admired  ht  cnhnary  pnrpoees, 
bat  is  sometunes  smbject  to  bitter  rot»  and  is  now  mostrf  super- 
seded by  the  Smoke  house  and  Republican  Pippin,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  seedlings  of  the  old  Yandever,  and  of  much 
better  qoalitf ,  moderate,  horiaontal  growth,  not  very  productive. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblate.  Stem  about  an  inch  long,  inserted 
in  a  deep  cavity*  Calyx  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  round  moderate 
basin.  Colour  waxen  yellow,  striped  with  red  and  covered  with 
numerous  green  dots.  Fledi  yeUowish,  compact,  but  tender, 
with  a  fine  rich,  sub-acid  favour.    October  to  January. 

Red  Yandevere  is  said  to  be  distinct  and  of  better  quality, 
less  subject  to  bitter  rot 

Yandthb. 
Frait  largSi  roundish,  sli^tly  conic  Skin  yeUowidi,  willi  a 
tinge  of  red  and  slightly  sprinkled  with  brown  and  reddish  dots. 
Stfldk  rather  Sendee,  in  a  urge  cavity.  Calyx  dosed,  in  a  deep 
uneven  baun.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  agreeable. 
October. 

Yakdbvxhk  Pipfiv. 

Indiana  YandBvera 
Watson's  Ysndeveie. 
Big  Yandevere. 

Qr^in  supposed  to  be  Indiana,  a  rapid  grower,  spreading^  and 
auMM&ate  bearer. 
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Fruit  lam,  oblate,  appfoachhig  conic  Skin  yellaw,  iaked 
all  over  wil£  red,  striped  on  the  minny  side,  and  ooTered  with 
rough  brown  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  broad  deep  etmtjf 
often  msseted.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  moderate  basin. 
Flesh  greenish,  crisp,  with  a  brisk  sab-acid  flavour.  September 
to  Febroary.  Y  aluaJble  fisr  cookiiig  and  drying,  popoliur  at  the 
West 

Vauoban's  Winter. 

Origin,  Kentacky.  Tree  hardy,  vieorons,  and  piodnotiTe. 
Introdueed  by  J.  S.  Downer  of  Sllcton,  Ky.  Frait.  medinm,  ob- 
late, obliqne,  angolar.  Skin  whitish,  waxen  ydlow,  shaded  with 
crimson  and  MIm,  and  sometimes  obeenrelT  striped,  and  thickly 
coverod  with  eonspicaons  li^t  dots.  StaUc  mall  and  dIuMrt,  in- 
aerted  in  a  deep  nneven  cavity,  flm!ToaDded  by  veiy  thin  green 
msset  Calyx  open  or  partially  closed;  basin  de(qp^  abm^ 
open,  slightly  corrugated.  Flesii  yellowish,  tender,  jnicy,  with 
a  brisk,  very  agreeable  vinous  flavour.    January  to  March. 

YinoiNiA  Gbkxnino. 

Fruit  large,  oblate.  Skin  yellowish,  thinly  covered  with  largo 
blown  dots.  Stalk  large,  rather  k)ng^  in  a  very  laige  cavity. 
Calyx  open ;  basin  larse,  abrupt,  rather  nneven.  Fleui  yellow, 
eoane,  with  a  rather  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  Esteemed  at  the 
sooth  aa  a  late  keeper  and  a  good  market  aj^e. 

Walkbr's  Ybllow. 

This  noble  apple  is  a  native  of  Pulaski  Co.,  Geoma,  and  m- 
troduced  by  George  Walker.  Fruit  large,  conic,  ine  golden 
yellow,  with  a  faint  blndi  on  the  sunny  nde.  Stalk  of  OKMlerate 
len^,  in  a  deep  acute  cavity ;  basin  small.  Flesh  white,  jni<7, 
rather  too  acid  for  a  dessert  Mit    November  to  ApriL 

Victuals  and  Drink. 
Big  Sweet    Pompej. 

This  is  a  large  and  ddicions  sweet  apple,  highly  eatesnied  m 
the  neighboorhood  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  it  origkiated, 
about  1760.  It  was  first  introdnced  to  notice  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hayes,  of  Newark,  from  whom  we  first  received  tresa  and  spe- 
cimens of  the  fruit    The  fruit  is  very  light 

Fruit  IsT^ej  oblong,  rather  irregnlar,  and  varies  a  jpood  deal 
in  size.  Skm  thin,  but  rough,  dnl  I  yelk>w,  marbled  with  msset, 
with  a  ^nt  russet  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  moderately 
long  and  slender,  deeply  inserted  in  an  irregular  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin.  Flesh  y^lowiiih,  tender, 
breaking,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sweet  flavoar.    In  perfeeliaa 
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from  October  to  January,  bat  will  keep  till  April.    Hie  tree  ii 
a  moderate  bearer. 

Walpols. 

Qrk^By  Walpole,  HaM.  Fruit  mediim,  roQndiBh.  Skin  jel* 
low,  lAaded  and  atrined  with  briffht  red.  Stalk  ■horti  cavity 
bu^  Caljz  closed;  baain  shalfow.  Fleek  yellowiah,  tender, 
mcjf  with  a  Bpri^Uy  anb-acid  flavoiu;  Last  of  Anguat  and 
nnt  of  September. 

WASHIKOTOjr  ROTAU 

Origin  fiurm  of  Joaeph  P.  Hayward,  Slariing,  Maaa.  Froit 
above  mediom  siae,  flattiah,  round,  yeHowiah  green,  with  nnme- 
rona  small  grey  dots,  and  a  clear  red  in  the  akin*  Calyx  in  a 
broad  baain.  Stem  alender,  half  an  inch  loog.  fleah  crisp, 
juicy,  and  fine  flavoured,  keeping  till  July.    (N.  £.  Farm.) 

Wazxk  of  Ooxx. 

Origin  aappoaed  to  be  Yii]ppnia.  IVee  thrifty,  joiaaf  wood 
dark.  Fmit  medium,  roundish,  sli^tly  oblate.  Skm  naJe 
yellow,  oily,  ^rinkled  with  a  few  dota.  Stalk  alender,  in  a  oeep 
cavity.  Calyx  doeed;  basin  shallow.  Flflah  whitiah  yellow, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sprightly,  mild,  Bub-aokL  November,  De- 
cember. 

Wxllfobd's  Ybllow. 

Origin,  Essex  Co.,  Virginia.  Introduced  by  H.  R.  Hobey,  of 
Frederioksbuigfa,  Ya.    A  rapid  grower,  and  a  great  bearer. 

Fhut  rather  small,  roundisn,  flattened.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with 
fiunt  red  streaks  on  one  side.  Flesh  yellow,  fine  grained,  very 
jui<^,  with  a  riA  aromatic  flavour.  Keeps  well  nnlil  Jun% 
retaming  its  flavour.    (H,  R  Robey  MS.) 

Weston. 

Ori^n,  fiinn  of  Major  Weston,  Lincoln,  Maaa. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  conical.  Skin  light  vellow,  striped 
and  flashed  with  red.  Flesh  white,  moderately  juicy,  mild, 
pleaaant  flavour.    October. 

WxsTuv  Spt, 

Origin,  farm  of  John  Mansfield,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio.  Tree  a 
moderate  grower,  but  very  productive. 

Fruit  rather  laige,  inwilar,  angular,  considerably  depressed. 
Skin  yellow,  often  much  shaded  with  crimson.  Stem  short  and 
stoat,  inserted  in  a  lar^e  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  an  abrmpt 
basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  pfeaaant,  aub-acid.  Bar- 
celleBt  for  eooiinir.    Oolober  to  June. 

9* 
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White  Wimtbr. 

Origin,  him  of  Mr.  Cackling  Cumberland  Co^  PennsylvanuL 
Tree  moderately  vigorous ;  very  productive.  Fruit  small,  near* 
ly  globular.  Skin  light  yellow,  with  a  dull  crimson  cheek. 
Stem  medium  in  an  acute  cavity.  Calyx  firmly  closed,  a  little 
funk  in  a  very  small  basin.  Fl^  whitish^  juicy,  almost  buttery, 
with  a  mild,  sub-acid,  but  not  rich  flavour.    January  to  May. 

•White  Jukbatino.    Ray.  Thomp.  land. 

Owen's  Goldea  Beanty,  oc  Thmnp, 
Jnnenting.    Oubc 

This  is  an  old  variety  mentioned  by  Evelyn  in  1600,  and 
described  by  Ray  in  1688,  and  is  a  very  tolerable  little  apple, 
ripening  among  the  veiy 
eariiest,  during  the  last 
of  June  and  Sie  first  of 
July.  It  is  very  distinct 
from  the  Early  Harvest, 
sometimes  called  by  this 
name.  Fruit  small, 
round,  a  little  flattened. 
Calyx  dosed  in  a  wrin-/ 
kled  basin,  moderatelyl 
sunk.  Stalk  rather  long! 
and  slender,  three  fourths  \ 
of  an  inch  in  length, 
slightly  inserted  in  a 
shallow  depression. 

Skin  smooth,  pale  green, 
at  flrst  light  yellow,  with 
sometimes  a  &int  blush  White  Juneating. 

on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  crisp  and  of  a  pleasant  flavour,  but 
soon  becomes  dry.  Tree  straight,  and  forms  an  upright  head. 
Early  May  of  the  South  may  l^  this. 

WhtTB  DOOTOB. 

Origin,  Pennsylvania.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit 
large,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  greenish  yellow.  Stem  short,  set 
in  an  acute  cavity.  Calyx  closed.  Basin  shallow  and  furrow- 
ed. Flesh  white,  tender,  acid,  sprightly  but  not  rich.  Septem- 
ber, October. 

White  Spitzbnbero. 

Ori^  Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

Fnut  medium,  roundish,  oblong.    Skin  yeUow,  intenpened 
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with  large  grey  dots,  with  a  blush  on  the  exposed  sides.  Stem 
short,  inserted  in  a  moderately  deep,  open  cavity,  lined  with  ffreen 
maset.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  shallow,  narrow  basin. 
Flesh  breaking,  sofSciently  joicy,  flavoor  sub-acid,  with  agreea- 
ble  aroma,  quality  "  very  good.      June.    (W.  D.  Brinddc) 

Whitx  Raicbo. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate^  approadting  como.  Skin  ooly,  yel- 
lowisb-wkite.  Stem  short,  m  a  large  msseted  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  basin  shallow,  aarronnded  by  promineBoes»  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, fine,  rich,  vinous,  sub-acid.    Novwaber. 

Whits  Pippui. 
Osnada  PiypB, 

This  apple  is  much  cultivated  at  the  west,  but  of  unknown 
origin,  it  is  of  the  Newtown  Pipmn  daasi  distinct  from 
Canada  Beinette*  Tree  thriffy,  upright,  a  regular  and  good 
bearer. 

Fruit  larffe,  Ibrm  variable,  oblong,  oblate  or  conic,  angular, 
oblique.  Skin  greenish-white,  waxen,  sprinkled  with  green  dots, 
and  oecQming  pale  yellow  at  maturity,  sometimes  having  a  dull 
blush.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity,  surrounded  by 
green  russet  Calyx  small,  nearly  closed,  set  m  an  abrupt  fui^ 
rowed  basin.  Fleui  white,  tender,  cri^  juicy,  with  a  fin%  rich, 
sab-acid  favour.    Jaraiaiy  to  Maich. 

WiLua'a  BuaasT. 

Origin,  iSum  of  Mr.  WiUn,  Sudbury,  Mass.  Tree  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  small,  oblate,  conic  Skin  russet,  on  a  yellow  ground, 
and  occasionally  a  sunny  cheek.  Stalk  lonff,  slender,  curved, 
set  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  shaUow.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  pear-like  flavour.    December,  January. 

WiixiAM  Pknh. 

A  native  of  Columbia,  Pa.  Rather  large,  roundish,  oblate, 
dig^tly  conical.  Colour  greyish,  delicately  mottled  and  striped 
with  red,  on  a  greenish-yellow  ground,  with  numerous  white 
specks,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  minute  russet  dot  Stem 
snort,  not  very  stout,  in  an  open  rather  deep  msseted  cavity, 
basin  sometimes  wide  and  shallow,  usually  narrow,  rather  deep 
and  furrowed.  Fle^  ffreenish-yellow.  Juicy,  with  a  delicious 
Spitzenbeig  aroma,  quality  "very  good '^ if  not  **  best"  Repre- 
sented as  being  an  abundant  bearer.  February.  (Ad.  Int 
Bep.) 
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Willow  Twig. 


A  poor  grower  while  very  young,  but  becomes  vigorous  t»iid 
au  early  and  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  slightly  conic,  somewhat 
oblate.  Skin  li^ht  yellow,  shaded  and  marbled  with  dull  red 
and  sprinkled  with  numerous  russet  dots.  Stalk  rather  short 
and  slender.  Cavity  narrow,  eomethnes  patlaally  closed,  willi  a 
lip.  Catyx  partiafiy  dosed,  in  a  somewhat  corrugated  abrupt 
basin.  Aesh  not  rerv  tender,  with  a  pleasant  sab-acid  flavour ; 
quality  good ;  vakiable  for  late  keeping ;  p<^alar  at  tk«  west 
and  south. 

WlMTHnOP  QRKSiriNO. 
Lincoln  Pfppiii.        Hewe  Apple. 

Oridn,  Winthrop,  Maine. 

fVutt  luge,  golden  yellow,  wil^  slight  russet  tinge  of  Fsd  In 
the  sun.  flesh  tender,  erisp,  very  jaioj,  with  a  sprightly  rich 
flavour.    September.    (Cole.) 

WlNN*S  BuasBT. 

Origin,  Swedeu,  Maine.  Tree  of  slow  growth,  hardy  and 
productive. 

Fruit  large,  cavity  deep,  basin  broad  and  shallow,  colour  dark 
russet,  with  obscure  stripes  of  red  covered  with  whitish  spots. 
Flesh  fine  grained,  sub-acid.    Keeps  till  May.   (Me.  P.  S.  Rept) 

WiNTSR  PippiH  or  Ybbmont. 

Origin  unknown,  much  cultivated  in  Vermont;  a&ir  grower 
and  productive. 

Fruit  large,  to  very  laige,  nearly  globular,  inclining  to  conic, 
obscurely  angular.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  spriidded  with  star- 
like crimson  dots,  check  shaded  with  dull  crimson.  Stem  shorti 
inserted  in  a  deep  compressed  cavity.  Calyx  small,  nearlv 
closed,  segments  long,  in  a  rather  deep  uneven  basin.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  and  agreeable.     November  to  March. 

WiNTHBOP    PXARMAIN. 

Origin,  Winthrop,  Maine,  size  large,  roundish,  ovate.  Skin 
yellow,  striped  with  red,  and  deep  red  in  the  sun.  Stem  in  a 
large  cavity,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  flavour  spicy 
and  pleasant.     September  to  January.     (Me.  P.  S.  R.) 

Wink  Apple,     Coxe. 
Hay's  Winter. 
The  Wine  Apple  is  a  very  handsome,  and  an  admirable  win* 
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ter  fhuti  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Delaware.  Hie  tree  has  small  leaves,  grows  thriftily^ 
and  makes  a  line,  spreading  head.  . 

Fmit  rather  above  medium  siae— in  rich  soils  large ;  form  re- 
gular, nearly  round,  a  little  flattened  at  the  ends.  Skin  smooth^ 
of  a  lively  deep  red,  over  a  yellow  ground,  or,  more  frequently, 
with  a  few  indistinct  stripes  of  ^eDow.  Stalk  iJior^  inserted  in  a 
round,  smooth  cavity,  with  a  hide  luSMi  around  it  Flesh  yel 
lowish-white,  juicy  and  crisp,  with  a  rather  vinous,  rich,  and 
pleasant  flavour.    October  to  March. 

WkiaHT  Applx. 

Ongi]],  Hnbbaidton,  YennoAfci  Tree  vigwoua  and  pro- 
duotiveb 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  oblattti  Skin  finf  lemon  yellow. 
Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.    Calyx  dosed,  basin 


rather  large  and  coirugated.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  juicy, 
vinous,  ahuost  sweet,  aromatic  Middle  of  September  to  middle 
of  October. 

Yacht. 

Or^in,  Montgoraery  Co.,  Pa.  Tree  of  moderate  growth,  a 
i^nlar  bearer. 

FmJt  laige,  roundish,  striped  with  red,  with  varbos  hues  on 
yellowish  ground.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  small  oavify. 
Calyx  open,  set  in  a  Un^e,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  ten- 
der, wito  a  pleasant,  sub-add  flavour*    November  to  March. 

Tkllow  Msadow. 

A  Southern  fruit. 

Fruit  large,  oblate.  Skin  greenish  ydlow.  Stem  rather 
slender,  in  a  deep,  irregular  cavity.  CJfJyx  large  and  open, 
in  a  shallow  badn.  Flesh  yellow,  compact,  flavour  vinous,  rich 
and  ^xeoUeDk    November. 

YXL1.0W  PxAmif  Aur. 
Golden  Pearmain. 

Origin  uncertain;  probably  a  Southern  fruity  moderate  in 
grow^  and  productiveness. 

Fruit  medium,  obliquely  conic,  inclining  to  oblong.  Skin 
yellowish,  slightly  shaded  with  dull  red.  Stem  short,  inserted 
by  a  lip  in  a  very  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  small  and  closed,  basin 
deep»  round  and  open.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  with  a  pleasant, 
rich,  vinous  flavour,  slightly  aromatic.    January  to  March. 

Yopp's  Favoumti. 
Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  conic*    Skin  smooth,  oilj 
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greenish  yellow^  with  a  blush  in  the  sun,  sprinkled  sparingly 
with  russet  dote»  and  a  little  russet  about  the  stem.  Calyx  open 
in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  short,  cavity  deep.  Flesh  white,  nne 
grained,  tender,  juicy,  almost  meltings  of  a  most  grateful,  sub- 
acid flavour.    From  Thomas  Co.,  Geoigia.    (Rob^  Nelson.) 

YoBX  Imfsrial. 
Johnson's  Fine  Winter. 

Origin  tibought  to  be  York  Co.,  Pa.  IVee  moderately 
TigorouB,  prodnctiTe. 

Fruit  medium,  truncated,  oval,  angular.  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, nearly  covered  wiih  bright  red.  Stem  short,  moderately 
stout,  cavity  wide,  rather  deep.  Calyx  amall,  doaed,  set  in  a 
deep,  wide,  pUiited  basin.  Flesh  tender,  crisp,  juicy,  aromatic, 
"veiygood.*    (Ad  Int  Bept) 

Tost. 

A  native  of  Berks  Co.,  Pa.    Tree  larse  and  spreading. 

Fruit  oblate,  very  much  flattened.  Skin  yellow,  striped  and 
shaded  with  crimson,  thinly  dotted  with  brown.  Stalk  shorty 
inserted  in  a  very  lafge  cavity,  slightly  ruiseted.  Calyx  par- 
tially closed,  basin  br^  and  deep.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather 
coarse,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  Decem- 
ber, January* 

CLASS  nL 

Contains  those  superseded  by  better  saris,  yet  many  of  them 
have  qualities  to  recommend  for  certain  localities  and  for  cer- 
tain purposes. 

Alxxahdxb.    Thomp. 

EmpenNT  Alazswler.    JUnd  Bom.        Busrfsn  Empeior.    AporU^ 

A  very  large,  showy  Russian  variety,  for  cooking,  not  profit- 
able. 

Fruit  very  large,  regulariy  formed,  conical  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  fointly  streaked  with  red  on  the  shaded  side,  but  orange^ 
brilliantly  streaked  and  marked  with  bright  red,  in  the  sun. 
Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  rather  slender,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  ¥1e^  yel- 
lowish white,  crisp,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  rather  pleasant  fla- 
vour.   A  moderate  bearer.    October  to  December. 

Altristov.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Lord  Gwydr's  Newtown  PippizL  \^  4^  -ri^.— « 
(Mdaker'8New.     ,  ^acioTlmiij^ 

A  tiiird  rate  apple,  valued  in  England  for  cooking.    Fruit 
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Istf^  roundish,  a  little  ribbed,  and  rather  broadest  at  the  base* 
Skin  pale  greenish-yellow.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  criq^  tender, 
with  a  tolerable,  somewhat  acid  flavour.    October  to  January 

Ambkicah  PlFPiir.    Coze.  Thoaip. 

OnndBtoae. 

Yalnable  only  for  its  late  keeping  and  for  cider. 

Fmh  of  medinm  sixe  and  reffolar  form,  roondish,  somewhat 
flattened.  Skin  doll  red  in  patches  and  stripes,  on  a  dull  green 
mnnd.  Flesh  white,  finn,  joicy,  with  a  somtwhst  brisk,  acid 
flayonr.    Keeps  till  June.    Trees  with  etockoi  shoots. 

Anolx. 

Mediom,  roundish,  yellow,  nearly  coyered  with  stripes  and 
sphshes  of  l%ht  and  dark  red  with  white  dots.  Fledi  yellow, 
tender,  sweet  and  good,  fair  and  handsome.    First  of  September. 

.AuovBTin. 

Large,  roondish,  conic,  yellow,  striped  whh  red,  sweet  and 
dry.    August. 

Baldwiit  Swxbt. 

Fruit  rather  laige,  roundish,  yellow,  ytriped  and  shaded  with 
red.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  compact,  sweet  and  good.  Produc- 
tiye.    Octol>er,  January. 

Bab  Applb. 

A  large,  (air  apple,  slightly  tin^  with  red  next  the  sun. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable.  An  early  tall  fruit,  and 
keeps  well  through  the  winter.     (Coze.) 

BBnpOBDBHiBX  FouvDLiHG.    Thomp.  lind. 

A  laige  green  English  apj^e,  excellent  for  kitchen  use. 
Fruit  laree,  roundish,  ^wcurely  ribbed.  Skin  deen  green,  paler 
at  matunty.  FleA  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant, 
acid  flayonr.    October  to  February. 

Bbllb-Flbur,  Bbd. 

Belfe-Fleur.    JMfaaa       BeOe^Fknir  Rouge  f    Thomp. 

A  Ftench  yariety  scarcely  worth  cultivation. 

Fhiit  large,  regular,  oblong-conical.  Skin  pale  greenish-yel- 
low, but  nearly  covered  with  red,  striped  with  dark  red.  Flesh 
irhite,  tender,  of  tolerable,  mild  flavour,  apt  to  become  mealy. 
November  to  January. 
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BSLOEN  Ott  BXD  ChBSK. 

Oriffin  unknown.  Tree  vieorous,  moderately  productive 
Fruit  large,  roondiah,  conie.  fflon  yellow,  with  Mtchee  of  rua- 
aet,  sometimefl  a  little  bronzed  cheeL  Fteah  yellow,  cri^  aub* 
acid,  pleaaant.    October,  February, 

BiRMINaHAM. 

Of  moderate  apowth,  produetiT^.  Vtmt  mediam,  obliqiiely 
oblate.  SkiA  ydOow,  aprmkled  with  a  Ivw  whitiah  dota.  Stem 
long,  alender,  in  a  broad  deep  cavity.  Calyx  cloaed,  in  a  large, 
corrugated  baain.  Fleah  yellowiah,  tender,  rather  acid,  gS)d 
for  cooking.    September. 

Black  Applb.    Coxb. 
Black  AmericaiL     ITiomp, 

A  native  fruit,  of  a  very  dark  red  colour,  and  of  a  mild,  rather 
agreeable  flavour. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  round  or  very  alightly  flat- 
tened. Skin  dark  red,  almost  black,  with  a  mealy  whitish 
bloom  on  the  surfiskce.  Fleah  yellowidi  red,  tender,  and  of 
medium  quality.  The  tree  when  fully  grown  haa  a  rather 
droning  head.    Ripe  fin>m  November  ta  ^bmaiy. 

Black  Oxford. 

From  Oxford,  Maine,  valued  aa  a  late  keeper  and  good 
bearer.  Fruit  below  medium,  roundiah,  oblate,  al^tly  conic. 
Skin  yellow,  almost  covered  with  red,  and  very  dark  red  on  the 
exposed  side.  Flesh  whitish,  compact,  not  very  juicy  but  plea- 
sant, mild,  anb-acid.    January  to  May. 

Black  Gilliflowbb. 

Medium  size,  oblong,  conical.  Skin  very  dark,  dull  red. 
Flesh  white,  diy,  mild,  sub-acid.  November  to  February.  Very 
productive,  and  some  call  it  a  profitable  market  fruit.    . 

e 

Blbnhbim  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Blenlielm  Orasg*. 
Woodstock  PSppiiL 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  yellowish,  becoming  deep 
orange,  stained  on  the  sunny  side  with  dull  and  dark  red  stripes. 
Flesh  yellow,  breaking,  very  sweet,  and  of  tolerable  flavour. 
October  to  December, 
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BoRSDORFntB.    nomp.  Knoop. 


€fmHmu 


BondMt    Xtnd 
.    King  (3eoige  the  Third.    Hon. 

Aeinnetto  BAtardi^ 

Bdler  Winter  Boradorikr, 

Belimette  de  Mioiie^  V  a&  to 

GaaetPippiB,  fhomp. 

Kite 

LeSnnd  Bobemian  Bondoiffer,^ 

A  BmaD,  cdebnled  Oermm  apple.  IVaft  nmndiBh-ova],  nar- 
rowing at  the  «7e.  Skin  pale  yellow,  jpridi  a  fiiU  lod  cheek, 
qprinBed  with  a  uttle  nuset  Fleah  jeUowidHwhite^  Teir  finn 
and  crisp,  with  a  rich,  briak,  perluned  ilaTOiir.  Noremlber  to 
Febmary. 

BoRomsKT. 

A  RoflBian  apple  of  medimn  size,  roundiBh,  angolar.  Skin  pale 
gseen,  ftiallj  rtiiyiiii    flesh  while,  Ann,  aab-add.    Angnat 

BOZFOSD* 

Fruit  medimn,  oblate.  Skin  whitash,  striped  wiih  red.  Flesh 
compact^  not  very  juicy  nor  high  flayoar.    September,  October. 


From  Mass^a  good  grower,  an  annual  bearer.  Fmit  very  laige^ 
roundish,  yellow,  with  a  slight  blush.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
pleasant,  mild,  sub-add    October,  November. 

BVAHHAP  QVEMSaQ. 

Origin,  Yergennes,  Yt  Good  grower  and  regular  bearer. 
Medium,  nearly  globular,  indininff  to  conic ;  skin  greenish  yel- 
low. Flesh  Bolic^  jnicy,  crifs^  wiw  a  pleasant  sulHuid  flavour. 
iwB&Ktj  and  February. 

Cakb  Applb. 

From  Connecticut  Medium,  oblate,  much  depressed.  Skin 
yellowish,  with  a  blush.  Flesh  juiey,  tender,  pleasant.  January 
to  March. 

Caltilub,  Whitk  WiHTiB.    liud. 

GalviUdBlandMd'Hiver.    Tkim».  (X  Ihk.  MMm. 
White  Calville.     (kxu. 

The  White  Winter  OalvOle  is  a  celebrated  old  French  sauce 
and  cooking  apple;  but  like  most  others  of  its  dass,  is  not 
wortliy  of  cultivation  here. 
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Fruit  mediuiDf  ronndighf  oonic,  ribbed.  Skin  yellow,  fiiint 
blaah.    Bledb  ooane^  tender,  pleaiant.    November,  Febnuury. 

Calyills,  Bed  WniTBR.   Lmd. 

Galvflle  Bouge  d^Hiver.    Thoa^.  Jfaw^a. 
(Mrffle  Bottge.    0,  Duk 
BedGbMUd.    Omml 

Froit  medinin,  roandiah^  eonic,  ribbed.  Skin  pttle,  and  dark 
redL    Flesh  tender,  mild,  Bub-acid    November  to  February. 

Cambuthkbthut  Pippnr. 

A  Scotch  variety^  medkmi,  roondifth.  Skin  hfffat  yeUow, 
itriped  and  shaded  with  crimson  and  dark  red.  Fksh  yellow- 
ish, juicy,  sab-aoid*    September,  Deeember. 

Cavv. 

Sweet  Gum. 

Tte%  yigoroos  and  pvodoctiTe.  FVnit  larger  eonie.  Skin 
greenish  with  a  dull  crimson  cheek,  slightly  ^rinkled  with 
brown  dots.  Flesh  white,  eompaet^  not  very  jnicy,  sweet,  and 
pleasant^  core  laige.    December  to  March. 

Cabmxl  Swxxt. 

An  old  variety  from  Westchester  Oo^  N.  Y.  Fhiit  me- 
diom,  oblate.  Skin  yellowish  ffreen,  with  a  sli^^t  blush.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  tender,  sweet,  and  rich.    October,  November; 

Carbagb. 

Medium,  roundish,  conic,  yellow.  Flerh  tender,  juicy,  sweety 
without  much  flavour. 

Cash  Swbbt. 

Medium  size,  oblate,  conic  Skin  whitish,  with  a  hlash. 
Flesh  white,  compact,  sweet,  and  rather  dry.    September. 

Catldts.    Goxe.  Thomp. 

Gr^gsoft  Apple. 

Origin,  Manrland.  Tree  of  slow  growth,  very  productive, 
much  esteemed  in  the  lower  part  of  Delaware.  Below  medium 
size,  oblate,  yellow,  bright  red  cheek,  with  stripes.  Flesh  ten 
der,  rich,  juicy,  and  sweet    October  to  December. 

Oathkad  Swbbt. 
Tree  hardy,  good  bearer.    Firuit  large,  roundish,  conic.    Skin 
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greenish  yeUow  alight  Uuih.    Flesh  white,  tenderi  sweety  not 
ricL    October. 

Catsbsas.    Gozew  lind. 

Bound  Ostshesd.    Aosyi 
Osthesd  Greening: 

A  verj  huge  lyple,  cuItiTated  for  drying  in  some  parts  of  the 
eomitiy,  but  of  httle  other  ts1ii0  except  as  a  cooldiig  apple. 

Fnnt  of  the  laigest  siae^  round.  Bkin  quite  smooth,  pale 
green.  Fleah  tender,  with  a  sob-acid  jnioe.  October  and  NO' 
▼ember. 

Choumbbobouoh  Busbst. 

Hcwsid  BqsmL    Xingshnry  BosmIl 

An  old  Irait  of  little  valne,  large,  conical,  green  mssot* 
Flesh  coarse,  dry,  sub-acid. "  October,  November. 

Clustsb. 
Fruit  small,  yellow,  oblate^  sweet    Very  prodootiTe. 

Comnae  Aeomatio.    lliomp.  Lind. 

English  u>ple.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  angulan 
Skin  rioh  red,  much  marked  with  russet  yellow  dots,  on  a  pals 
nuaet  ground.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  rich,  artimatic,  sub-acid 
flavour.    October  to  Deoembor. 

Cram  or  Kram. 
An  old  fruit  nearly  out  of  use  and  not  worth  cultivating. 

Crow  Boo. 
^ggTopt 

An  old  variety  of  not  very  good  quality,  oblong  oval,  long 
stem,  greenish  yellow,  tender,  sweet,  large  core.  October,  No- 
vember. 

^There  is  also  another  Crow  "Egg  in  EentucW,  of  conical  foim, 
yellow,  stri{)|ed  with  dnU  red.  stem  short  Fleeh  ydlow,  com- 
pact, sub-acid,  good.    December,  January. 

Doctor.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

Bed  Doctor.    DeWltt 

A  Pennsylvania  apple;  the  tree  is  rather  an  indiffersnt 
grower  and  Dearer. 
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Fruit  medium  sized,  regularly  formed  and  fiat.  Skin  smoothi 
jeUow,  striped  and  washed  with  two  or  three  shades  of  red,  with 
a  few  darker  spots,  flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  breaking  in  ita 
texture,  with  a  aligfatiy  aromatic  ftiTOQr.    October  to  January. 

Dodob'b  Eablt  £xd. 

Fmit  medinoi,  loimdkh.  SUn  yeik>w,  striped  sad  mlaahed 
with  deep  sed.  Flesh,  whiter  often  ataiiiod,  not  very  tenoMr,  bat 
with  an  agveeable  ai««iatic  fiayour.    Middle  of  Aogiut 


DuHXLow's  Sbsoluo. 

ITeUingloo.    Domelow't  Oab. 

English,  rather  large,  roundish,  yellow,  with  a  Unah.    Ileah 
yellow,  crisp,  brisk,  acid*    Novemlier  to  Maich. 

Dutch  Codliit.    Thomp.  land.  Bon. 
ChalflBflt^] 


A  very  laige  kitdien  apple,  yalued  only  for  cooking,  fipom 
Angnst  to  September.  Fruit  of  the  laig«it  aiie,  irr^pilarly 
ronndish,  or  rather  oblong,  strongly  marked  by  ribs  extending 
from  the  base  to  the  eye.  Skin  pale  yellow,  becoming  orange 
yellow  on  the  sunny  siae.  Flesh  white,  sub-acid,  and  moderate- 
ly juicy. 

Early  Marrow. 

A  lar^e  Scotch  apple,  roundish,  conical,  ribbed.  Skin  yel* 
lowisk-mite,  with  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  tender,  and 
bakes  well ;  productive.    September  and  October. 

Ea8tbb  Piprar.    Homp.  land 

Yong't  Long  Keoping. 

davmont  Pippin. 

Ironstone  Pippin. 

French  Grab.    Forsyth^  {npi  of  Chcu.) 

Bemarkable  for  keepiog  sound  and  firm  two  yean.  It  is  an 
English  variety.  Fruit  oTutedium  siae,  akin  de^  green,  with  a 
pale  brown  blush.  Flesh  veiy  firm,  and  though  not  jnicy,  of  a 
good,  sob-acid  flavour. 

Ellis. 

From  Conn.  Small  roundish,  ffreenish  yeDow,  brown  cheek. 
Flesh  firm,  juicy,  pleasant,  a  long  keeper.    April,  May. 
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Epbt. 

From  Yennont*  A  bandBome  piodiicliye  fraiti  amall,  don* 
^r«ted  conicy  deep  red,  almost  crimsoiu  Fleih  wbitiih,  sweety 
te«d  rich.    December,  Jannaiy. 

Fall  Jbvnbtiho. 

Tree  Tigotocui,  and  n&j  pfodncliTe.  IMt  Ivge,  oblate. 
bodn  pale  greenkli  yellow,  with  a  blnsh.  Stalk  medimn  leii||^ 
ovnty  hat^  Calyx  eloied ;  basin  Hnall,  open.  Flesh  iriiitish, 
teader,  jmcj,  j^easanti  sab-acid.    NoTember. 

Fbnouillst  Gms.    Thomp.  Poit  Nois. 

Froit  small,  romidish.  Skin  light  russet  on  yellow  gronnd. 
FSesh  firm,  with  a  saccharine  pemmed  llaToar.  December  to 
Fdi>niaiy. 

FurouiLLBT  Bouos.    Thomp.  Poit  Idnd.  O.  Doh. 

BardixL    Court-pendu  Qri& 

Froit  amall,  roundish.  Skin  rough,  greyish,  with  dark  brown- 
ish red.    Fiesh  firm,  sugary.    October,  Jannaiy. 

FurouzLLXT  Jauhb.    Thomp.  Poit  C!oza. 

Embroldorod  Pippin.    IdntL 
Drapd'Or.     OX>mA.  No.  12.  £109. 
Pomme  de  GaFsct^re. 

A  French  finit,  which  has  not  proTed  of  much  ralne  here. 
Fmit  small,  roundish.    Yellow  grey  russet  network.    Flesh 
white,  firm,  aromatic  flavour.    October  to  March. 

Flat  Swbbt. 

An  old  eastern  fruit,  ami  much  valued  where  known. 

Froit  large,  oblate,  slif^Uy  eonic,  angular.  Ydlow,  some- 
times with  sunny  cheek,  and  sl^ht  russet  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  fine,  rich,  sacchanne  flavoulK 

Flowbb  of  Kbitt.    Thomp.  Lind.  Bon. 

A  htm  and  hsndsome  Bngliah  apple,  chiefly  yalned  te  baking 
and  kitcnen  use. 

Fmit  quite  large,  roundish,  conic,  angular.  Skin  tawny  yel- 
low, washed  with  dull  red,  with  occasionally  a  few  stripes  of 
brighter  red.  Flesh  greenish  yellow,  abounding  witli  a  lively, 
sul^acid  juice.    October  to  January. 
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Gloria  Mundi.    Thomp. 

MonatzooB  Pippin.     Ooxe.  Fky.  Km. 

Baltimore. 

Glazenwood  Gloria  ICondi. 

New  York  Gloria  MundL 

American  Mammoth. 

te  Appla 

Origin  anknown.  Tree  vigoroiifii  Not  prodaetiye  or  pr^t* 
able. 

Fruit  yarr  laige,  ibtuidieh,  oblate,  angular.  Sldn  greenish 
yellow.  Fleah  coane,  tender,  with  a  pleasant  acid  fiaTOor. 
October  to  Jannary. 

Olouckstxr  Whits. 

Oriffin,  Gloncester,  Ya.    Tree  vigorooB  and  reiy  prodoctiTe. 
Fniit  mediunif  roundkh,  oblate.    Skin  fine  yellow.    Flesh 
yellow,  joicy,  rich,  aromatic    October. 

GoLDKN  Habybt.    Thomp.  lind.  Bon. 
Bnndy  Appla    Ibnyfhe. 

An  excellent,  high  flavoured  little  dessert  apple  from  England, 
of  slender  growth. 

Fruit  small,  irregularly  round.  Skin  rather  rough,  dull  russet 
over  a  yellow  ground,  with  a  mssety  red  cheek.  Flesh  yelloW| 
of  fine  texture,  with  a  spicy,  rich,  snoHund  iarour.  The  fruit  is 
apt  to  shriveL    December  to  ApriL 

Golden  Apple. 

Tree  vigorous,  productive,  large,  oblate.  Skin  golden  yellow, 
slightiy  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Fleih  yellow,  coane,  juicy, 
tender,  with  a  mild,  rich,  sub  acid  flavour.  October  to  Decem- 
ber. 

Gbbbn  DoMnrs. 

Medium,  oblate,  greenish  yellow,  washed,  or  obscurely  striped 
with  dull  red.  ^^h^  whitish,  firm,  with  a  pleasant,  peculiar 
flavour.    December,  February. 

GaiTHouas. 

Medium,  oUate,  nearly  glc^nlar,  dull  red,  with  Mait  alr^iea. 
Flesh  firm  and  dry ;  said  to  be  fine  for  cider.    Winter. 

Habtsbt  Rsd  Strbak. 

From  Michigan,  a  local  name,  probably  an  old  variety,  small 
or  medium,  oblate,  angular.    Skin  whitiw,  striped  and  splashed 
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with  bright  red.  Flesh  white,  coane,  somewhat  stained,  very 
tender,  jcdcy,  acid,  valuable  only  for  cooking.  Last  of  July  and 
Angost 

HBwm'a  SwBST. 

Large,  oblate,  yellow,  q>la8hed  wiA  red.  Flesh  whitishi 
sweet,  tendw  and  pleasant.    October,  NoT«ii4»er,  prodnctiTe. 

HoABT  MoRNiKG.    Thomp.  Lind.  Bon. 

Daintv  Apple.       Downy. 
Sun  Bawlinga. 

An  Bnglish  frnit  for  culinary  parpoees;  lam,  oUate,  conic 
Skm  ydlow,  sfdaahed  and  striped  with  red,  and  coYered  with  a 
hlooni.    Flesh  firm,  biiak,  sub^acid.    October,  December. 

HoLLAHn  Swnr. 

Fmit  medium,  conic,  green,  with  stripes  of  dull  red.  Flesh 
firm,  sweet,  and  TiJnable  Ibr  long  keeping  and  culinary  uses. 
January  to  May. 

HimoB. 

Hunger. 

Origin  uncertain,  popular  and  long  cultivated  in  North  Caio 
liniL    Tree  vigorooa  and  very  prodoetiTe. 

Fruit  lame,  rouiidiah.  fflan  green,  with  a  blush.  Flesh  soft» 
sub-acid,  pleasant^  vdiuable  for  drying  and  caKnary  uses*  Sep 
tember,  October. 

Ihdiak  Pbuvos. 

Fhnt  medium,  roundish.  Skin  deep  red,  sprinkled  with 
whitish  dotk  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  firm,  juicy,  with  a  plea* 
sant  aromatic  flavour.    September,  October. 

Inan  Pxaoh  Apfls.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Billy  Crofton.    BtnuOis, 

Fruit  of  medium  sise,  round  or  a  little  flattened,  and  obtusely 
angular.  Skin  yellowkh  green,  with  small  dots  in  ihe  shadci 
wuhed  and  streaked  with  brownish  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white, 
tender,  juicy,  and  pretty  well  flavoured.    August 

ExKBioK^a  AuTUXir.   Ken. 

Fruit  laige  roundish.  Skin  pale,  yellowish-green,  striped  and 
stained  with  bright  red.  Flesh  white,  a  little  stained  with  red, 
tender,  juicy,  and  of  a  sprightly  acid  flavour.    September. 
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ExRBT  Pippin,    lliomp^  Lind.  Bou. 

Bdmonto&'s  Aromalio  Pippin,  00.  Thomp, 

An  Irish  dessert  apple. 

Fruit  middle  mt^  otbI,  a  little  flattened  at  the  eye.  Skin 
le  yellow.  Flesk  yellow,  tendeff  crisp^  with  a  angaiy  flavour. 
ipens  in  September  and  October. 

TTn.fTAM  TTTT^^f,     Man. 

A  native  of  Essex  Co.,  Mass^  raised  by  Daniel  Kilham. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  louDdish,  ribbed,  narrowing  to  the  eye. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  dightly  q[>la8hed  with  red  in  the  shade,  deejp 
red  in  the  sun.  Fleoi  ik  sprightly,  rather  high  flavoar,  but  ia 
apt  to  become  dry  and  mealy.    September. 

Euro  OF  THX  Pippins.    Thomp.  lind.  Ron. 

Hampshire  Yellow. 

An  English  fruit  of  poor  quality,  medium  siae,  roundish,  ob- 
late, pale  yellow,  washed  and  striped  with  red.  Flesh  very 
firm,  sharp,  sub-acid.    October,  November. 

EiBx*8  Lord  Nelson.    Thomp.  Lind.  Son. 

English  fruit,  larve,  roundish.  Skin  ligrht  yellow,  striped 
and  mottled  with  bright  red.  Fleah  firm,  joiey,  but  not  nch. 
Ootobei^  November. 

Lkmon  Pippin.    Thomp.  Forsyth. 

Kirke^B  Lemon  Pippin. 

An  English  variety  of  medium  size,  oval.  Skin  lemon  yellow* 
Flesh  firm,  brisk,  sub-acid.    October. 

LoNOYXLLB^s  Kkrnel.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Sam's  Crab. 

English  fruity  rather  below  medium  size,  oval,  rather  flattened. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  streaked  with  pale  brownish  red,  with  a 
few  streaks  of  bright  red.  Flesh  firm,  yellow,  slightly  perfimicd, 
sub-acid.    August  and  September. 

LOVBTT^S  SWXET. 

Origin,  Beverley,  Mass. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  conic  Skin  yellow.  Flesh  yellow, 
modiirately  juicy,  sweot  and  pleasant     October  to  February. 
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LlTOOllB^B  SbBDLIKO. 

Si^jlkli ;  bage,  loandiali,  angolar.  Skm  whitith,  itriped  and 
^plashed  wMi  red.  Ykdt  ilim,  juicy,  good  for  cooking.  Oo* 
tobor,  Nofomber. 

Maboil.    Thomp.  Lind.  Bon. 

NererfUL       Maneiie's  Pippin. 

An  old  English  deflsert  apple,  of  slender  growth. 
Fmit  small,  roondUi,  oblale,  yellow,  stri]^  wilh  led.    flesh 
jBsUow,  inn,  aiomatie.    October,  Norember. 

Mblyiu.  Swkbt. 

Oriffin,  Concord,  Mass.    Tree  vigorons  and  prodnctive. 

Broit  medinin,  roundish.  Skm  yellowish  green,  striped  with 
pale  red.  Flesh  rich  and  sugary.  Norember  to  Febmaiy. 
JCole.) 

MxNAGkBB.    Thomp.  Man. 

We  received  this  fruit  jbom  Mr.  Mannii^  who^  we  believe,  had 
it  from  Germany ;  it  is  only  fit  for  cooking. 

Fmit  very  huge,  regularly  formed,  bat  very  much  flattened. 
SUb  pale  yefibw,  with  sometimes  a  Uttle  red  in  the  son.  Flesh 
toleiBDly  JBiey.    September  to  Jaoaaiy. 

Mbbbitt^8  Swbbt. 

Fmit  mediom,  oblate,  yellow,  sometimea  with  a  blosh.  Flesh 
ocHnpact,  very  sweet,  good  for  cnlinary  nse,  and  stock  feeding. 
LaH  of  Aagoit ;  prochietive. 

MBTBOniBT. 

From  GonnecticnL  Tree  v^rona  and  vrodnctive,  mediam 
siae^  oblong,  ovaL  Skin  greenish,  marbled  and  striped  with 
red.  Flesh  white,  tender,  mild,  sab-acid,  not  rich.  Novem- 
ber. 


Hsnigan.        Winter  Pearmain  of  some. 

Origin  nncertain,  mnoh  grown  in  some  sections  at  the  West, 
Tonr  ]^^activo  and  keeps  well. 

Fmit  mediam  or  below,  roandiah,  greeniah,  shaded  and 
atriped  witti  red.  Flesh  rather  firm,  pleannt,  aob^add,  not  rich. 
December,  March. 
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FiaH  laedinaii,  rooBdish,  obhta,  regdaK.  Hdn  Kflht  ned. 
Bpltthed  and  striped  with  dsr^  nd,  and  nuBarooa  M^t  dola. 
^eah  juicy,  not  very  tender,  but  ridi,  pleasant^  Mil^«eHL  Sep* 
tember,  October. 

Bed  Sveet  Fvpin. 

Tree  moderately  ^igotom,  rery  pvodnctn^ 
Fmit  medinm,  obwe,  de^  red.    Flesh  valber  diy,  awsifc. 
keeps  well,  and  valuable  for  stock  feeding.    January  to  ApriL 

MuRPHT.    Man.  Een. 

,  BaieedbyMr.]).  Murph^«ofSaleni,Matt. 

Fruit  nrett^  laige,  roonduh,  obLons*  Skin  pale  red,  streaked 
with  darker  red,  and  marked  with  blotches  of  the  same  colouTit 
Flesh  white,  tender,  with  an  agreeable  flavour.  November  to 
Felvnary. 

FonroLX  BiAurm.    ITiomp.  Lind. 

BeajcTs  Baker.       Catahead  Beaufin. 

A  laig*  fiigiiah  fnA,  only  fit  iut  aaoking  pmrposesi  Sicai 
duU  red,  on  greenish  grooiid.  Fleaik  fina,  ssdb^d^  peoa 
January  to  May. 

NovpARxiL  Scarlet.    Thomp.  Dnd.  Ron. 

New  Scarlet  KonparefL 

Foreign;  medium  size,  roundi^^  eonieaL  Skia  wbitisht 
striped  and  shaded  with  red.  Flesh  white,  firm,  juicy,  sub-acid. 
November,  December. 

Nonevoiik    Tkomp.  Lin4 
Konsuoh.    Boh,  J^&rgyOk 

An  old  English  sort 

Fmit  of  medium  sise,  r^ralar  form,  flat  Skin  ffreenish  yd- 
low,  striped  and  spotted  with.dHU  brick  red.  Flesh  white,  softi 
with  a  plentiful  sub-acid  juice*    A  great  bear^. 

NoHVARxiL,  Old.    Lang.  Lind.  iRiomp. 

Bntf»  Nonpar^       Non  FaceiUe.     0.  JMt 

The  Odd  Nonpareil  is  a  fikvoorite  apple  in  England,  bm  All 
little  esteemed  in  this  country.    November  to  January. 


filt 

Fxwfk  balov  medium  mwty  veoti&k,  s  Htde  cmwUs  and  flat- 
teiked.  Skin  greenisliPjeUev,  tUfilj  aoaled  i^h  piile  nwwt 
Fkah  firm,  cmp,  with  a  rich,  acid»  poignant  flavoor. 

Old  Field. 

Origin,  Connecticuti  a  good  grower,  bean  well,  an  old 
variety. 

Fruit  mediiiin,  obkile,  oonio.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  slight 
blush.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  pleasant^  mild,  sub-acid.  Jana« 
ary  to  ApriL 

Obuv.    lliomp.  Lind. 

Arbroath  FipplxL    F^tyth, 

An  excellent  Scotch  apple,  ripening  early  in  Augoat.  Form 
oblate,  below  medium  size.  Skin  rather  tough,  clear  lemon  yel- 
Jow  when  quite  ripe,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  greyish,  green 
dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  spicy  aromatic 
flavour.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Pbamox's  Platb.    Thompw 

A  new  variety  from  England,  and  not  yet  tested  here,  but 
which  has  a  very  high  reputation. 

Fruit  small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  regularly 
formed,  flat  Skin  greenish-yellow,  becoming  yellow,  with  a  little 
red  in  the  sun.  Flavour  first  rate  in  all  respecta.  Mr.  Thom- 
son says  this  is  a  good  bearer,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  des- 
sert froitk 

PsABMAiM,  Blus*    Man.  Ken.  Thompw 

Fruit  <^  the  larffest  siaa,  roundish,  regolafly  fomed,  very 
slightly  conical.  Son  covered  with  stripes  and  blotches  of 
dark  purplish-red,  over  a  dull  gmmad — and  appearing  bluish 
from  the  white  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish,  mild,  rather  rich  and 
0ood.  Tlie  tree  grows  strongly,  and*  bears  moderate  crops.? 
October  to  February. 

Pkabmajk,  Adams.    Thomp.  land. 

Norfolk  Pippia 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  coaical,  yellow,  striped  and  shaded  wfdi 
crimson,  and  a  few  grey  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  firm,  rich, 
aromatic    October  to  November. 

PsARMAJN,  Clatgatb.    Ihomp.  Lind. 
English,  not  yet  tested. 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  aad  Petrmain  shape.  Skin  menislr 
fellow,  neerly  oeveied  with  biowiiiih  red.  Fleeh  jmow,  ten- 
der, with  a  wery  rich,  aromatic  ^  lUbston  pippin  fUvoar."  The 
tree  is  very  hardy.    NoTember  to  March* 

Pkknock's  Red  Winter.    Thomp* 

Pennock.    Cbaoe. 
Big  Bomaaite.  Bed  Pennock. 

Luge  Bomanite.       Neidey's  Winter  Ftonlok. 
Pelican. 

A  Pennsylvania  fruit,  subject  to  bitter  rot  in  most  sections, 
yet  it  succeeds  in  a  few  places. 

Fniit  quite  large,  oblique,  generally  flat,  but  occasionally 
roundi8h-H>blong.  Skin  fine  deep  red,  with  fiunt,  indistinct 
streaks  of  yellow.  Flesh  yellow,  tender  and  joicy,  with  a  plea> 
sant,  sweet  flavour.  The  tree  is  large,  makes  a  firm,  spreading 
head,  and  is  a  regular  bearer.    November  to  March. 

Psnkivgton's  Skedung.    Thomp.  land. 

An  English  fruit  of  medium  size,  nearly  flat,  a  litUe  angular. 
Skin  mosUy  covered  with  ronffh  yellow  russet,  with  a  little  pale 
brown  in  the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  brisk, 
acid  juice.     November  to<March. 

Pam  Appls  Bvaanr. 

Tree  of  moderate  growth,  fruit  not  &ir  or  very  valuable. 

Fruit  medium,  conic,  angular.  Skin  whitish  yellow,  &intly 
striped.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  cavity  uneven  and 
slightly  russeted.  Calyx  closed,  basin  shallow,  corrugated. 
Flesh  whitish,  jui<rv,  tender,  sub-acid,  slightly  aromatic.  Last 
of  Sept^nber  and  October. 

POUITD  BOTAL. 

Probably  of  French  origin,  firoit  apt  to  be  unfeur,  unless  with 
hi^  culture. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  with  a  slightly  uneven  surface. 
Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  rarely  with  a  famt  blush,  and  marked 
when  ripe  with  a  few  large  ruady  or  dark  specks.  Flesh  very 
tender,  breaking,  fine  grained,  with  a  mild,  agreeable,  sprightly 
flavour.    In  use  from  I>eeember  to  ApriL 

Pbsbs. 

Origin,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  rather  huge,  oblate.  Skin  whitish 
yellow,  striped  and  splasiied  with  red.  Flesh  juicy,  tender, 
pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid.    March. 
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On^D,  Essex  Co^  Mass.    Tree  vifforous,  produciiTe. 
Fniit  laiffOy  roundish  oblong.    Skin  pale  yellow,  with  browa 
dots.    Fiefl£  yellow,  fim,  yocj^  aub^MsidL    Septonber,  October. 

PBOwrLT.    Coie.  Tbomp. 
FriMlley'f  AoNrioMi. 

Oiigin,  Pennaylvania.  Tree  yigoroiUi  upright,  and  prodno- 
tive. 

Fruit  lam,  nrandiah-oblong.  Skin  smooth,  doll  red,  with 
small  streau  of  yellowiah  green*  Flesh  white,  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  q>icy,  agreeable  flavour.    December  to  Mareh. 

Pboufio  Swut. 

FhMn  Comieetieiit  Good  ^wer,  very  prodoefehr^  tne  kt 
cooking,  ronndiah,  conic  Skm  greouah.  Fkah  wkMdi,  ten* 
der,  with  a  pleasant,  sweet,  spicy  flavour.  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

PuMPKiK  RvsaxT. 

Bweet  Boawt    Kmttiek 
Pumpkin  Sweet  )    . 
VHntRoawt,        f^ 
TofkRoMt 

Froit  lame,  roand.  Flesh,  pale  yellowish  green,  slightly 
covered  with  msset.  Stalk  kag ,  aet  m  a  wide  shallow  cavity. 
Eye  narrow,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  ezceedin^y  rich  and  sweet 
September  to  January.  Treea  large  and  spreading,  inclined  to 
rot    Not  valuable. 

Rid  Ihoxstrie.    Thomp.  Lmd. 

Eaised  by  Mr.  Knight  lliis  is  greatly  admired  as  a  dessert 
apple  in  England,  but  not  here. 

Fniit  sm2l,  oUottg  or  ovate,  with  a  wide  basan  at  the  eye, 
and  a  short  and  slender  stalk.  Skin  bright  yellow,  tmgod  uid 
mottled  with  red  on  the  sonny  aide.  Flesh  very  firm,  juicy  and 
high  flavoured.    Ripena  in  September  and  October. 

The  YxLLow  Ihoxstbix  differs  from  the  above  as  follows : 
fruit  of  smaller  size,  of  a  dear,  bright  gold  colour,  without  red« 
Eye  small  and  shallow.  Flesh  tender  and  delicate,  with  a 
plentiful  juice  when  freshly  gathered  from  the  tree.    October. 

RsD  Ain)  Gkeen  Swxxt. 
Very  large,  oblong,  conic,  ribbed.   Skin  greenish  white  with 
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BtripeB  of  red.  Flesh  white,  tender,  sweet ;  a  good  fruit  for 
baking  and  stock-feeding  ;  bcm  BMKlerate  crops  annually.  Mid- 
dle of  August  to  middle  of  September. 

BfeO  fVWNB  BWM. 

Tree  Tigorona,  not  very  productive.  Fruit  very  huge,  round- 
ish, conic  Skin  yiHow,  shaded  and  striped  with  r^  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  sweeti  aromatio;  exoeUanl  for  culinary  use.  Sep- 
tember. 

Bbusttx  TaiOMPHAins.    M.  GhasL 


A  Oerfnaa  early  winter  apple.  Fruit  larger  oblot^,  regdarly 
formed.  Skin  jMue  yellow,  thickly  dotted  with  white  i^>eck% 
and  rough,  projecting  warts.  Fleeh  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  witii  a 
pleasant  awtnartp  flafow.  Tke  tree  ia  of  thiifly  grawtii,  aad  is 
said  t*  hear  waUL 

Boaa  NovPARXiL.    Thomp.  lind.  Bon. 

An  Irish  fruit,  rather  below  medium  siae,  roundish,  narrowing 
a  littie  to  the  eye.  Skin  covered  with  a  thin  mellow  russet^ 
and  fiuntiy  staineid  with  red  on  the  sunny  aide.  Flesh  greenish 
white,  tender,  with  a  itdi  aromatic  flavor.  A  profuse  bearer. 
Very  sulject  to  rot  before  ripeniag»    Unprofitable.    October. 

BTMlik 

Foreign  origin,  large,  oblate,  conic,  angular.  Skb  pale  veUow, 
shaded  with  crimson.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  firm,  brisK,  sub- 
acid.   November,  December. 

Sam  Touno.    Thomp.  lind.  P«  Ugg. 
Irish] 


OrMn,  Ireland.  FMt  smaH,  aKghtly  flattened,  aad  regulariy 
fcnned.  Bkin  bright  yellow,  a  ^od  desl  eoverad  with  grey 
russet  Flesh  greenish,  quite  joioy  and  tender,  witik  a  rich  and 
excellent  flavanf  .    November  to  January. 

Spiob  Swbbt. 

BenyBomfa. 

Tree  vioorous,  productive,  medium,  oblate,  smooth,  pale  yd- 
low.  Flew  rather  firm,  sweet,  highly  aromatic;  apt  to  be 
knotty  and  unfiur.    August^  Septeower. 
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'  ftvt  Img^  TMBdkh ;  ahm  gnenkk,  striped  with  diB  fed, 
dotted  with  whitish  wpalk.  fMbi  whit«|  ooaiie,  mh^mM^  a 
kitchen  fruit    October  and  November. 

Spragus. 
flhe  iflltoir  amafi,  urtAnig  o^,  slighdy  oome.     Mt&i  jrdlow, 

Stul'8  Swbit. 

OrigiDy  Berlin,  Conn*;  ptf^dnelive,  keepe  well,  bat  not' 
always  fiur. 

Frait  inediiim,||;lobiilar,  angular,  yeltowisk  stjjg^ht  bldsh*  flesh 
wtdte,  c5mp&ct|  luicy,  mA  a  pecoUar  sac^narine  flaToor.  De- 
cember to  Mahsn. 

&tBOAr.    Ploy.  Ken. 
Streat    Thon^. 

An  a]»Ie  formerly  in  high  esteem  among  the  descendants  of 
tlie  Dtftch  skiers  on  the  North  Rivet.    Not  pro^table. 

Fmit  above  the  taiiddle  size,  regularly  formed,  roandish 
oblong,  and  taperftig  a  little  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  yellow- 
ish green.  Flesh  yelk>w,  tery  tender,  #ith  an  excellent^  rich, 
brisk  iflavow.    In  eatii^  from  fikptmber  t#  Deeenbet. 

*     BimPHMb    Ihevp^ 

A  small,  roand,  whitish  yellow  apple,  of  lil^  or  no  vkdne,  but 
idmired  by  some  for  its  singularity — the  flesh  being  stained  with 
■ed.    November  to  Jamisry. 

B€i^mm  ^um*  Ptnm.    1%omp.  lind.  F.  11^. 

A  nice  little  Engliah  dessert  apple,  but  inferior  to  many  of  our 
own.  Fmit  small,  ovate,  flattaned  at  the  eye.  Skin  shining 
bright  yellow,  with  a  little  orange  next  the  sun.  Flesh  yellow, 
firm,  crisps  atid  rick    Angwt 

Sweet  akb  Souk. 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  ribbed,  the  ribs  beiug  green,  and  the  inter- 
vening hollows  light  yellow ;  the  ribs  beanng  the  iavov  of  the 
fyni,  which  is  acid,  the  intervening  hollows  lMin|[afaiioit  flavonr- 
]emn  bui  sweetMi ;  this  poriaoa  aot  having  its  juiee  well  ekibo' 
rabedL    Deeemb^,  February. 
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Tablb  GaannHO. 

Origin,  Ckmiiah,  Maine.  PromisM  to  be  Tft-naUe^  as  a  very 
late  kmper.    Medium  aise,  pleaaant  ibsfoai. 

Origin,  New  England* 

Emit  medimn,  ouate,  ffldn  green,  netted  w&l  ranefc,  aone* 
times  with  a  dull  brown  clieek.  flesh  yellowiahi  eixceedin|^y 
sweet  and  rich.  ^  A  regnhur  bnt  not  profose  bearer.  Septem^* 
October.    Beqnires  high  culture. 

TiTuaFlPPiv* 

Tree  Yigoroos  and  prodactiye. 

Fruit  \«rf^  oblong  conic  Skin  light  yellow.  Fleah  tender, 
juicy,  not  high  flayoured.    November,  December. 

TuRH  OFF  Lank. 

Winter  Strawbeny. 

Origin,  Salem,  New  Jersey.  Medium  or  below  oblaiOi 
yellow,  striped  with  red;  brisk,  sprightly  flavour*  Prised  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  origin  as  a  late  keeper. 

TURKST  GbXBKIVO. 

From  Connectiout  Fruit  Mr  and  yery  prodnctiye,  large, 
oblate,  slightly  conic.  Skin  green,  with  a  duD  blush  and  many 
li^t  dots.  Flesh  greeaish,  tendet^  j^oey^  snb^acid,  not  rich. 
January,  Febniary. 

Watson's  Dum PLurck 

A  large  English  kitchen  apple,  nearly  round,  yellowish  green, 
fidntly  striped  with  dull  red  Flesh  juiey,  pleaiaiit»  sab-acid. 
October  to  January. 

WsTHXRiLL^s  White  Swkkt. 

From  New  Jersey.    Tree  vigorous,  very  produetrreb 
Fruit  large,  yellow.    Flesh  white,  sweet    September. 

Whitk  Swbbt. 

Ori^m,  Maine.    Tree  vigorous,  very  |»odttctiya 
Fruit  medium,  roundish,  oMate.    Skin  white,  witii  a  slight 
crimson  cheek.    Flesh  white,  compact,  juicy,  very  sweet,  exeel« 
lent  for  culinary  uses  and  stock  feeding.    Septembw,  October. 
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Whitb  ABTRAOHiJi.    Tkoup.  LumL  p.  Mag. 

I- 


Fynit  iLBlnoMiioi.    Jk  ChndoOt, 

Transparent  do  MosooTie^  Vofikel^&ich  gordmi, 

aiaoade26]«idB^ 


A  nearly  white,  semi-transparent,  Russian  apple. 

FVnit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  very  smooth,  nearly 
white,  with  a  few  fiunt  streaks  of  red  on  one  side,  and  covered 
with  a  white  bloom.  Flesh  quite  white,  partially  trknK>arent| 
tender,  and  of  delicate  flaTour,  out  rather  dry.    First  <Kf  August. 

WiKO   SWBXT. 

Medium  siie,  oblate,  angular,  colour  light  red,  striped  and 
splashed  with  dark  red.  Flesh  white,  tender,  tweet  and  pleasant 
October.    Great  bearer. 

WiHTiB  QuxsH.    Coze. 

Winter  Qaeening.    Thm^. 

Fruit  medium,  conical.  Skin  fine  deep  crimson  in  the  sun, 
dotted  with  yellow ;  of  a  paler  and  livelier  red,  in  the  shade. 
Flesh  yellowmh,  of  a  mild  and  rather  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour. 
The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer.    November  to  February. 

WoBMsuT  PiPFDT.    Thomp.  land.  P.  Mag. 

Xjii^t's  Godlin. 

An  English  fruit,  middle-sized,  roundish,  tapering  a  little  to- 
wards the  eye.  Skin  pale  green,  or  straw  colour,  darker  next 
the  son.  flesh  white,  crisp,  firm,  with  a  sharp,  sub-add  juice. 
September. 

0LA8B  lY. 

On>BB  AFPLS0. 
CoOPXb'b  BuBflETINO.      CoXC. 

This  native  apple  is  especially  suited  to  light  sandy  soils, 
where  some  other  aorti  &iL  It  makes  an  exceedingly  strong 
cider  <tf  delicious  flavour. 

Fruit  small,  oblong  or  ovate,  pale  yellow,  partially  covered 
with  russet.  Stalk  slender,  and  very  long.  Flesh  dry,  rich  and 
sweet  The  fruit  is  fit  for  cider  in  November,  keeps  well 
through  the  winter,  and  is  esteemed  by  many  for  cooking.  Tree 
sm^l,  with  numerous  little  branches. 

10* 
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CAMmBLD.    Coxe. 
Newark  Sweeting.        Sweet  Maiden's  Bhiah. 

Another  capital  New  Jersey  cider  applet  rmnkiitff  next  to  th« 
Harrison.  It  forms  a  fine  Urge  tree,  witji  straigaty  apreadiog 
limbs,  and  is  very  productive,  fine  for  baldiig  and  stock  feed- 
ing. 

Fniit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  lather  flattened*  Skin 
smooth^  vashed  and  striped  with  red,  over  a  greenish-yellow 
ground.  Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  firm,  rich  and  sweet  April, 
May. 

GiLPiH.    Coze.  Thomp. 

CarthoQse.        BmaU  KomanitGL 
Romanite  of  the  Wtet 

A  handsome  cider  fruit,  from  Virginia,  which  is  also  a  very 
good  table  fruit  from  February  to  May.  A  veiy  haidy,  vigor- 
ous and  fruitful  tree. 

Fruit  of  medium  siia,  foundnb-ohiong;  Skin  very  smooth 
and  handsome,  richly  streaked  with  deep  red  and  yellow,  StaUc 
short,  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  in  a  round,  rather  deep  basin. 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  juicy  and  rich,  becoming  tender  and  sprightly 
in  the  spring. 

Harrison.    Coxe. 

New  Jersey  is  the  most  celebrated  cider  making  district  in 
America,  and  this  apple,  which  ori^naled  in  Essex  County,  of 
that  State,  has  long  enjoyed  the  hi^est  reputation  as  a  cider 
fruit  Ten  bushels  of  the  apples  make  a  barrel  of  cider.  The 
tree  grows  thriftily,  and  bears  very  large  crops. 

Fruit  medium  size,  ovate  or  roundish-oblong.  Skin  yellow, 
with  roughish,  distinct  black  specks.  Stem  one  inch,  or  more, 
long.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  dry  and  tough,  but  with  a  rich  fla- 
vour, producing  a  high  colonrad  cider,  of  great  body.  The 
fruit  is  very  free  from  rot,  falls  easily  from  the  tree  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  beep*  weU.  The  best  cider  of  this 
variety,  is  worth  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  barrel,  in  New  York. 

Hkwe's  Virginia  Crab.    Coxe. 

The  Virginia  Crab  makea  a  very  high  fiavmired  diy  cider, 
which,  by  connoisseurs,  is  thought  unsorpaased  in  flavour  by 
any  other,  and  retains  its  soandnesa  a  long  time.  It  is  a  pr^ 
digious  bearer,  and  the  tree  is  very  hardy,  thoagh  of  BmaU 
size. 

Fnrit  quite  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  nearly 
round.    Skin  dull  red,  dotted  with  white  specks,  and  obecnrely 
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flfcreftked  wkh  greeDkh-yellow.  Siftik  long  Mid  deader.  Ffesh 
fibrow,  witk  an  aekly  raagiiy  aad  Mtnngesit  flav^vr,  and  whan 
grooad^  rum  etear  and  limpid  from  the  prat,  and  lennentB  very 
skmly.  Tke  Viigiiiia  Grab  is  often  mixed  with  rich  pulpy  ap- 
plSa»  to  which  it  iaiparlaa  good  deal  of  its  flae  qoalily. 

13ie  BoAKs'a  Wmrs  Osab  is  anib^ariel^  oc  the  foegeingi 
ahoat  the  flame  aixe^  wiih  a  yeBew  ikixu  It  makee  a  rich^ 
atrong,  blight  htfiar^  and  keepe  thfong^ool  the  •muner,  in  a 
wett-buiged  caflk,  peilbctly  aweet 

KumAm  Obab.    LiiidL 

lAh  k  a  belebrated  M  English  cider  fruit,  scarcely  known  in 
this  oocintnr.  landley  says,  when  phmted  on  a  dry  soil^  with  a 
calcareoQs  bottom,  it  produces  a  most  exceUent  eider.  The  spe- 
cific jRavity  of  its  JTUce  ii  1081. 

^raiit  small,  ill-shaped,  something  between  an  apple  and  a 
crab,  more  lon^  than  broad,  wide  at  tne  base  and  narrow  at  the 
crown,  which  is  a  little  sank,  and  the  e^e  flat  Skin  pale  yel- 
low, a  little  marbled  in  different  directions  with  a  msset-grey, 
and  havi^^  a  few  red  qMcks  ot  streaks  en  tlM  aaMy  Me,  Eye 
fial^  with  a  lyreadiDg  4»lyx.    Stalk  short'* 

RbbStbsak.    Ooaeb 

A  capital  English  dder  apple,  which  thrives  admirably  in 
this  country,  and  is  veiy  hignly  esteemed,  as  it  makes  a  rich, 
high  flaToored,  strong  liquor.  It  is  a  handsome  grower,  and  a 
great  beareh 

Fhih  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  rather 
deep  iMsin.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  short  Skin  richly 
streakecl  with  red,  with  a  few  yellow  streaks  and  spots.  Fledi 
yellow,  rich,  firm,  and  diy. 

Sttsb.   Thomp. 

FoTOBtfi^rrs^    LkkL       Si^Nb    Ooxe. 

The  Styre  ia  a  femoua  old  English  cider  firuit,  and  lindley 
remarks  that  Styre  cider  may  be  Iband  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chepstow,  thir^  or  forty  yean  <^ 

.  Fruit  middle  siae,  roandi  pale  yellow,  with  an  ocange  cheek 
Stalk  short  Flesh  firm,  of  high  flavoar,  and  makea  a  high- 
coloured  liquor.  The  tree  thrives  well  here,  and  forms  a  very 
upright,  broom-like  head.    October  to  Janaaiy. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  several  of  the  table  apples 
lihieacty  described  are  esteemed  for  eider,  as  the  Newtown  Pippin, 
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Wine  Apfde,  Winesam  ^o,  and  some  of  the  hiffh-flaToared  Eng 
lifih  ▼azietiet  in  the  preceding  pages  are  very  highly  valned  for 
cider  in  Britain— the  Golden  Pippin,  Golden  Ha^ey,  Downton, 
d^c  The  Fox  Whelp  is  a  very  celebrated  ap|^e  of  this  clas^ 
used  to  flavour  and  give  strength  to  nearly  all  the  dioioe  cider 
of  Herefordshire^  wh^  is  not  yet  introdnced  here,  to  onr  know- 
ledge. It  is  middle  siaed,  ovate,  dark  red,  with  a  rich,  heavy 
juice  of  the  sfyecific  gravity  1078.  The  SmsuAir  Bimm 
SwEKT  is  a  variety  of  crab  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  about 
twice  the  size  of  we  Siberian  Crab,  small,  roundish  ovate,  yel 
low;  an  immense  bearer,  and  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  Eng- 
land, for  mixing  with  other  cider  aiqplesi  to  impart  richness. 


CLASS  V. 

APPLia  FOB  ORNAMXHT  OB  PBXBXBVIirO* 

SiBXRiAH  Obab.  Arb,  BriU 
Kshabseoafta.    IML       PymsbaoaitB.    Af^  Brit 

The  common  Siberian  Crab  is  a  beantifol  little  ftnit,  which  is 
produced  in  rich  clusters  on  the  branches,  and,  at  a  distance, 
resembles  laige  and  handsome  cherries.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
for  preserving,  and  almost  every  large  garden  in  the  middle 
States  contains  a  tree  of  this  vanety.  It  forms  a  vigorous,  neat 
tree,  of  raUier  small  size,  and  its  blossoms,  which  are  white,  are 
produced  in  beautiful  profusion  in  spring,  and  a  large  crop  of 
miit  regularly  follows. 

Fruit  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  regu- 
larly formed,  and  rather  flat  Skin  smooth,  of  a  lively  scanet, 
over  a  clear  yellow  ground,  and  when  the  bloom  is  rubbed  ofl^ 
is  highly  polished.  Stalk  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  very 
slender.  Calyx  small,  slightly  sunk.  Fit  for  preserving  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Larob  Rbd  Sibbbiab  Crab. 

Pyras  ProiibHa.    Arh.  BHL 

'Dm  variety  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  foregoing,  romid- 
ish-ovate,  with  a  large  and  prominent  calyx,  and  a  pale  red  and 
yellow  skin.  It  forms  a  larger  tree,  with  ri^er  coarser  foliage 
than  the  oonunon  varietv,  and  is  esteemed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses.   September  and  October. 

•  TxLLow  Sibbriah  Crab. 

Amber  Crab. 
This  scarcely  differs  from  the  common  Siberian  Crab^  ezoepi 
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in  its  fruiti  which  is  rather  Uuger^  and  of  a  fine  amber  or  golden 
yellow.  Both  this  and  the  red  are  beantifiil  ornaments  to  the 
finit  garden  in  sommer  and  autumn,  and  are  equally  esteemed 
for  preserves  and  jellies.    September. 

<^ite  a  number  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  from  the  Sibe- 
rian Crab  in  this  country,  mostly  of  Imer  siae-— some  by  Mr. 
Manning,  of  Salem,  and  several  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Catskill, 
scarcely  deserving  of  special  notice  here. 

DouBLB  Flowsrikg  Chinxsb  Crab. 

Fyras  SpectabfliflL    Atff.  Bit 
Malus  SpectabiliB.    K.  Duk. 
Double  flowering  Apple. 

This  very  beantiiul  crab  tree  from  China,  which  produces  a 
small  green  fruity  of  no  value,  is  highly  admired  ibr  its  showy 
blossoms.  These  are  lam,  tipped  with  deep  red  in  the  bud,  hvi 
when  open,  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  semi-double,  huge,  and 
produced  in  fine  clusters.  It  is  an  exceedinglv  ornamental, 
small  tree,  growing  ftom  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height 

DouBLB  Wbitb  Sibbbiab  Cbab. 

Boooaiafiuelaftonpleiioalba, 

Fruit  three  fourths  of  an  inch  high,  and  one  and  a  quarter 
broad,  roundish,  irregular,  swollen  on  one  side.  Stalk  one  third 
of  an  inch  long,  obliquely  inserted  at  the  surface,  eye  large,  even 
with  the  surface,  closed.  Colour  red  carmine  on  the  siu^  side, 
sreen  on  the  shaded  side,  covered  with  a  white  bloom.  Blowers 
Jaige  double  white,  very  (miamental.    (Leroy  in  Hort) 

Currant  Crab. 

Pommfi  CfrxmOle. 

The  finits  of  this  kind  of  apple  are  of  the  size  of  currants,  and 
are  borne  like  them  in  clusters ;  they  are  round,  a  little  compress- 
ed towards  the  ends.  Stem  about  half  an  inch  long.  Coloor  red, 
slightly  striped  with  deep  red ;  it  is  ornamental  in  its  flowers  as 
wdl  as  its  fruits.    (Leioy  in  Hort) 

PURPLB  SiBBRIAN  CrAB. 

Baecaia  fntcta  pttrpurea  or  rosea. 

Fruit  about  one  inch  high,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  oblate. 
Stem  two  thirds  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  large 
cavity.  Colour  beautiful  reddish  purple  on  the  sunny  side,  cover- 
ed with  a  bloom,  the  shaded  side  less  brilliant,  and  the  whole 
surfiace  speckled  with  some  grey  dots.  Flesh,  like  all  the  crabsi 
coarse  and  harsh.    (Leroy  in  Hort) 
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Stupsd  SiBKRiAir  Crab. 

Fruit  one  and  a  third  of  an  inch  high,  and  one  and  a  ball 
broad,  TOtindish.  Stem  balf  an  inch  lone;,  inserted  in  a  large 
cavity.  Cploor  rose  yellowish,  red  striped  all  over,  carmine  on 
the  sonny  side,  more  yellow  towards  the  stem,  covered  with  a 
fine  white  bloom ;  this  is  an  extremely  ornamental  tree.  (Leroy 
in  Hort) 

Select  List  ofAppUsj  ripening  in  iuceeuion^  to  suit  the  Middle 
and  Southern  partioni  of  the  Eastern  States. 


BedAstradton. 

Earlj  Strawbeny. 

Snnuner  Rose. 

WIIHam'sI^TOfirite. 

Piimato. 

American  Sonmier  Petrmain. 

Garden  BoTnL 

Jefferis. 

Porter. 

Jersey  Sweet 

Large  Tellow  Bongjh. 

QmyenttebL 

Maiden's  Blnah. 

Autumn  BwMt  Baa|^ 

Fan  Pippin. 

Mother. 

Smokehoose. 

Bamba 

Esopus  SpitEenbuTgfa. 


Yandarefe  </V.  Y. 

Jonattiaik 

Melon. 

Yellow  BeOflower. 

Domine. 

Anerioan  Qeltai  ] 

OogswelL 

Peek's  Pleaamt 

Wegener. 

Bbode  Island  Greening. 

King  of  Tompkins  Oa. 

Swur. 

Baldwin. 

Bed  Canada. 
Newtown  Pippin. 
Boston  BuBset. 
Northern  Spy. 
Wine  Sap. 


Selection  of  Apples  for  the  North. 


Bed  Astrachan. 

Bariy  Sweet  Bough. 

Sops  of  Witte  or  Bell's  IMy. 

Gddea  Sweet 

.William's  Favourite. 

Porter. 

Butchefls  of  Oldenbuiigh. 

Keswick  CodUn. 

Hawtfaomden. 

Grayenstein. 

Mother. 

Tolman  Sweet 

Vameuse. 


Pomme  Gria 
Canada  Belnette. 
Yellow  Bellflowor. 
QoMeaBaU. 
St  Lawrence. 
Jewetf  8  fine  Bed. 
Bbode  Island  Greening. 
Baldwin. 

Wintbrop  Greening. 
Banyers  Winter  Sweet 
Ribstone  Pippin. 
Bozbuiy  r 


Selection  of  Apptes  for  the  Western  States, 
The  following  list  was  made  np  from  the  contribiitioitt  of 
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twenty  different  cultiTftton  from  ike  8tateB  of  Oliks  Michigmi 
lilisoia^  IndiuM  and  eMtem  Iow«. 


Eariy  Harvest 

OBTolina  Red  June. 

Bed^iflkraohMi. 

L«ge  Swoet  Bough. 

Amorioan  Summor  I^rmara 

Sweet  Jane. 

Saminer  Queen. 

MftideA^BlaalL 

Keswidc  Oodfin. 

faUWi&a. 

lUmbo. 

Belmont. 

lUlPfppfa. 


Bominei 

Swaar. 

WeMeld  8eek««o«Brther.  - 

Ortiej  or  WMfee  BeUflMree. 

BroadweUL 

Vandevere  of  K.  Y,  or  Newtown 

SpitzenburglL 
Yellow  BeDflower. 
Wliito  Pinrfn. 
Abodomi  GoMeA  ] 
Herefordshire  Peannain. 
White  Winter  Peannain. 
Wine  Sap. 
Baiwle'a  Janet 
BedCanadak 
Willow  Twig. 


Jonathan. 
Toknan  Sweet 
Borne  Beauty. 

Kewtown  Pippin  doea  not  generally  soooeed  at  the  Weal^  yet  in  soma 
J  are  Terj  fine.    Rhode  laland  Greening  and  Baldwin  gene- 


lecaBtiw  they  ^ ^  — ^    ^ ^- ^ 

lallgr  &il  in  many  aeotiona,  while  hi  otheis  they  are  exeeilent 

A  Selection  of  Jjftpies  for  the  South  and  South-we^t. 


Early  Hanreat 

OavriuM  Jmeu 

Bed  Aateflhan. 

GiaTenetein. 

American  Summer  Peanuain. 

Julian. 

IfanguDL 

IW  Pippin. 

Haaden'a  Bhiah. 

Summer  Boee. 

Porter. 

Bamha 

Laige  Early  Bough. 

Fall  Queen  or  Ladiea'  FaYOorite. 

Ooonee  Greemng. 

Equinetely, 


KickajaclL 

Mavcnok^a  Sweet 

Batehelor  or  Kity. 

BulC 

Shockley. 

BenDayifl. 

HaH 

MelaCMa 

Horm 

Bonum. 

Large  Striped  Peannain. 

Rawle's  Janet 

DiaharooD. 

Meiga. 

Gttllaaagak 

Camack'a  Sweet 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Amyffdahta  comnwmiay  Dec    RosacecB^  of  botaniatB. 
of  the  French  ;    Mamddbcmn^  German ;    Mandorh,  Italian : 
AbiMndirOf  Spanish. 

Thb  Almond  tree,  which  is  a  natiye  of  the  north  of  Afrkii 
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and  the  mountains  of  Asia,  has  lon^  been  cultivated,  and  ir 
mentioned  in  scripture  as  one  of  the  cnaims  of  the  fertile  land 
of  Canaan.  It  so  strongly  resembles  the  peach  tree  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  by  the  leaves  and  wood  only ;  indeed, 
several  botanists  are  of  opinion,  from  experimeiits  made  in 
raising  the  alinond  from  seed,  that  this  tree  and  the  peach  are 
originally  the  same  species,  and  that  the  rich  and  luscious 
peach  is  the  effect  of  accidental  variation,  produced  by  culture 
on  the  almond.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  in  our 
gardens  lies  in  the  fruit,  which,  in  the  almond,  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  stone  covered  with  a  thick,  dry,  woolly  sidn,  while 
the  peach  has  in  addition  a  rich  and  luscious  flesh.  The  bloe- 
soms  of  the  almond  resemble  those  of  the  peach,  but  are  larger ; 
they  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  early  in  the  seaaoo,  baore 
the  leaves,  and  are  very  ornamental. 

Viet.  The  kernel  of  the  sweet  almond  is  highly  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  is  largely  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
confectionery,  cookery,  and  perfdmery.  It  is  raised  in  great 
quantities  in  the  south  of  Europe,  etqpecially  in  Portugal,  and  is 
an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  bitter  almond  is  used 
in  cookery  and  confectionery,  and  in  medicine ;  it  furnishes  the 
prussic  acid  of  the  shops,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  poisons. 
From  both  species  an  oil  is  also  obtained. 

In  France  the  almond  is  preferred  as  a  stock  on  which  to 
bud  and  graft  the  peach,  which  in  a  very  dry  climate  or  chalky 
soil,  it  is  found,  renders  the  latter  more  healthy  and  fruitful  than 
its  own  bottom.  The  sweet  hard-shelled  variety  {Douce  d  cogue 
dure,)  is  preferred  for  stocks  by  French  nurserymen. 

Cultivation,  The  almond  thrives  best  in  a  warm  dry  soil, 
and  its  general  cultivation  in  this  country  is  precisely  like  that 
of  the  (i^ach.  The  sweet  almond  is  the  only  variety  considered 
of  value  here,  and  it  is  usually  propagated  by  budding  it  on 
Plum  stock,  or  on  the  bitter  almond  seedlings.  It  is  rather 
more  hardy  at  the  north  when  budded  on  the  former,  and  as  the 
buds  of  the  sweet  abnond  are  rather  slender  and  small,  the  plum 
stocks  to  be  budded  should  be  thrifty  seedlings  not  more  than 
a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  place  where  the  bud  ia 
inserted. 

The  Common  Almond,  the  Hard-Shell  Sweet  Almond,  and 
the  Bitter  Almond,  are  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  and 
will  bear  tolerable  crops  without  care.  The  Soft-Shell  Sweet 
Almond,  or  Ladies*  Almond,  will  not  thrive  well  in  the  open 
garden  as  a  standard,  north  of  Philadelphia ;  but  they  succeed 
well  trained  to  a  wall  or  on  espalier  rails  in  a  warm  situation  « 
the  branches  being  slightly  protected  in  winter. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  culture  of  the  almond 
should  not  be  pursued  to  a  profitable  extent  in  the  warm  and 
fiivourable  climate  of  some  of  the  southern  states.    Especially 
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in  the  valley  of  UieOIuo  aadTeiiiMnee  it  wovldbelikeljtorao 
ceed  admirably. 

Common  Almohd.    Hemp.  Lmd. 

A.  0.  diiloia.    Dee, 

Amandier  A  Petit  Fruity )  ^  j^^ 

■    ■      coBuntiiii     J 

Amanda  aommane. 
CJoounon  Sweet 

Thk  ia  the  common  Sweet  Aknoad  of  Amoe  and  tiia  aaoth 
of  Europe,  and  ia  one  of  the  moat  hardy  and  prodnctiTe  aorta 
here.  ]N  uta  hard,  amooth,  about  aa  inch  and  a  qoarter  long, 
comprened  and  pointed,  of  an  agvaeable  flavour,  bat  inferior  to 
the  Mowing,  flowen  expand  before  the  leavea.  Bipena  laat 
of  September. 

Thb  Long  Hard-Shsll  Almoitd. 

Amandier  A  groa  fruit     0.  Ihih. 
doR    HbU, 

A  variety  with  handaome  large,  pale  rose  coloured  flowersi 
opening  before  the  leavea,  and  large  and  long  fruit  a  third  longer 
than  ouier  varieties.  The  stone  ia  about  as  large  as  the  soft* 
ahell  variety,  but  the  kernel  ia  larger  and  plumper.  This  is  a 
good  hardy  sort,  and  it  ia  very  ornamental  when  in  bloeaom. 
Kipena  about  the  last  of  September. 

Son-SnsLL  Swur  Axmokd,    Lind. 

Ikmx  4  eoqoa  taadra.  )  «%,_„ 

Amandier  4  ooqne  tendiu     0.  J)Jl 

dee  Bamee.    Ni  Duhf  FoO. 

Amandier  dee  Dames^  )  Koimgiu. 
On  Amanda  Prinoeaae.  I  -"*"•**' 
Ladiee' Thin  Shell 

The  Soft^hell  or  Ladiea'  Almond,  ia  the  fineat  of  all  the  al- 
monda.  It  is  the  very  variety  common  in  the  shops  of  the  con- 
fectionera,  with  a  shell  so  thin  aa  to  be  easilv  crushed  between 
the  fingers,  and  the  kernel  of  which  is  so  highly  eeteemed  at  the 
dessert  It  ripens  early  in  the  aeaaon,  aim  ia  alao  highly  ea- 
teemed  in  a  yoimg  or  mah  state,  bemg  served  on  the  1»ble  for 
this  pnrpoae  about  the  middle  of  July  in  Paris.  The  bloasoma 
of  this  variety  expand  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves,  and  are 
more  deeply  tinW  with  red  than  the  foregoing.  Several 
varieties  are  made  of  this  in  France,  but  they  are  (as  quoted 
above)  all  essentially  the  same. 

Fruit  two  inchea  long,  oval,  eompresaed.    The  nut  ia  more 
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.  thaa  an  incli  long^  oval,  poioM,  onMded,  widi  a  l^t  col<Narei| 
porous,  yery  tenoer  shelL    The  kernel  sweet  and  nch. 

On  the  plnm  stock,  in  a  fiivonrable  aspecti  this  almond  sac  • 
ceedfl^  with  a  little  oare^  in  the  middle  SUttas. 


SuiMKA  SwssT  Almoih).    Und. 

AmandQ  Sultineu  0.  DiA.  JMl 

Amandier  Soltaneu       fioitaiL    Thomp.* 

A  tfliider  akelM  dhnoild  «€  excellent  analitt,  witb  «maller 
ftnt  and  nanower  kemd  than  the  Soft4SneU  Almond^  but  of 
eqnilly  ezoelleiit  taveur,  and  wbldi  ia  preferred  by  many.  It 
is  thoinghti  by  Peheao,  to  be  acaroehr  different  ftom  t^e  SoA- 
BheM  or  Ladies'  Almond. 

PiBTACHiA  SwxsT  Almoni).    Lind^ 

AaatiAe  PlitedM.    aiMkK&tf. 

Axnaodifir  Piatache. 

A  Tariely  of  almcMid  witili  a  rery  smi^  pointed  fruity  about 
the  siae  and  shape  of  that  of  a  Pistaehia,  enclosiiig  a  kaniel  ci 
a  delicate  sweet  ^vour.  The  shell  not  quite  so  soft  aa-  the 
SofirShell  Almond.  This  is  scarcely  known  yet  in  this  coiuitij, 
but  is  worth  further  trial  at  the  South. 

Peaob  Aucovd. 

ABModier-Peeher.    K  DiA.  If&iB,  iM. 

A  rather  indifferent  Tariety ,  seaviy  8we«t,  biit  often  slightly 
bitter.  It  is  a  true  cross  between  the  peach  and  the  almond, 
and  in  its  leaves,  flowers,  and  stone  strongly  resembles  the 
peach ;  the  fruit  is  also  pulpy  and  of  tolerable  flavour,  like  an  in* 
different  peach.  The  nut  scarcely  ever  ripens  well  as  hi  north 
as  this. 

BiTTSB  Almond,    lliomp.  lind. 

The  Bitter  Alnaond  haa  large  pale  blosBoma»  diffsring  little 
from  the  common  almond,  eac^  m  the  kernel,  which  is  bitten 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  witn  a  ban),  and  the  odier  with  a 
brittle  shell  The  friiH,  whidi  is  produced  abundantly,  ripens  in 
SeptMdi>er.  The  leaves  are  longer  and  of  a  darker  green  than 
ihiot^  of  most  of  the  sweet  fruited  vari<^iea. 


*  We  oaimot  feUow  Mr.  niompBon  in  his  tiomendature  of  Almonds,  aa 
be  (or  his  printer)  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  French  terms;  Amande 
Sultaae  of  all  the  French  authors  should  be  traiudated  Sultaoai  not  fiuHaii. 
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OftKAMENTAL  Yabotixs.  The  JOvfuff  DoMe  Fhw^rin^ 
Alnumdf  {Amygdaltupumila.  Ian.  PrwMU  amensitj  of  some,)  ii 
a  beanti^  weH-known,  low  sbrab,  eztremeW  ornamental  in 
spmg,  being  coyered  with  a  prolusion  of  •maU  pink  bloMoma, 
verv  doable. 

llie  Large  Bouble  flowering  Almond  lA.  a  grand  JUur^  N* 
DttA.)  {A.  commiumB  pUno^  ift  a  beaotifm  French  varietj,  with 
large,  nearij  white  flowen,  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  also 
beara  a  good,  amall,  haidiihell  Almond, 


CMAFTBE  Z. 


ArmeMtua  wiQatia^  Deo.    Botacea^  of  >etaiMa 

Abriooia&r^  of  the  French;  ApnhoBmiboiim^  German;  Atber^^oa^  Belian; 

AJbmicofuie^  Spenlab. 

Thx  Apricot  18  one  of  the  moet  beantiAil  of  atone  frnit  traesi 
easily  known  bj  its  glossy  heart-shaped  foliagei  laxge  white 
blosBomsy  and  smooth-skinned^  golden  or  roddy  fruitb  In  the 
firoit  garden  it.  is  a  highly  atdiictive  object  in  early  q>ring,  as 
its  charming  flowers  are  the  first  to  expand.  It  forms  a  fine 
spreading  tree  of  about  twenty  feet  in  hei^ht»  and  is  hardy 
enouffh  to  bear  as  an  open  standard  south  of  Uie  42^  of  latitude 
in  this  country. 

The  native  countries  of  ttiis  tree  are  Armenia,  Arabia,  and 
the  higher  regions  of  centnd  Asia.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in 
China  and  Japan ;  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
Giosier  the  mountains  west  of  Pekin  are  covered  with  a  natural 
growth  of  apricots.  The  names  by  whidi  it  is  known  in  various 
European  countries  all  seem  to  be  cormptions  of  the  original 
Arabic  term  Berkoehe, 

XJsss.  A  very  handsome  and  delicious  dessert  fruit,  only  in- 
feriour  to  the  peach,  ripening  about  midsummer,  after  cherries, 
and  before  plums,  at  a  season  when  it  is  peculiarly  acceptable. 
For  preserving  in  sugar  or  brandy,  for  jellies  or  pastries,  it  is 
highly  esteemed,  and,  where  it  is  abundant,  an  admirable  liquor 
is  made  from  'die  frmt ;  and  it  is  also  dried  for  winter  use.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany,  the  free  bearing  sorts — ^the  Turkey, 
Orange,  and  Breda — are  largely  eoltivated  Ibr  this  purpose. 

Gm.TivATiON.  This  tree  is  almost  alwajns  budded  on  the 
plum  stock  (on  which  in  July  it  takes  readily,)  as  it  is  found 
more  hardy  and  durable  than  upon  its  own  root — Many  Ame- 
rican nurserymen  bud  the  apricot  on  the  peach,  but  the  trees, 
so  |»x>duced,  are  of  a  very  inferiour  quality — short  lived,  mors 
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liable  to  diseases,  and  the  frait  of  a  second  rate  flavonr.  Bud- 
ded on  the  plam  they  are  well  adapted  to  strong  soils,  in  which 
they  always  hold  their  frait  better  than  in  light  sandy  soils. 

Apricots  generally  grow  very  thriftily,  and  soon  make  fine 
heads,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  blossoms  and  yonng  fruit; 
but  the  crop  of  the  latter  freqnwtly  Mh  off  when  half  grown, 
from  being  stung  by  the  Plum-weevil  or  curcnlio,  to  which  the 
smooth  t&n  of  this  fhiit  seems  highly  attractive.  To  remedy 
this,  the  same  course  must  be  pursued  as  is  direeted  for  tho 
plum.  Seedling  apricots  are  usually  more  hardy  and  productive 
here,  than  the  finer  grafted  sorts. 

This  is  a  favourite  tree  for  training  on  walls  or  espaliers,  and^ 
in  town  wardens  especially,  we  often  see  it  trained  against  the 
sides  of  brick  houses,  aiMl  yielding  most  abundantly.  As  it 
bears  its  fruit  in  the  same  wav  as  the  peach,  and  requires  the 
same  management,  we  must  rmr  our  readers  to  the  latter  head 
for  direction  as  to  pruning  and  training.  As  the  apricot,  how* 
ever,  expands  its  blossoms  very  early,  it  should  not  be  placed  on 
an  east  wall,  or  in  a  situation  where  it  is  too  much  exposed  to 
the  full  morning  sun. 

Diseases.  When  budded  on  tiie  Plom,  this  tree  is  but  little 
liable  to  diseases,  and  may  be  considered  a  hardy  fruit  tree.  In 
order  to  render  it  fruitful,  and  keep  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  pro- 
ductive state,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  advantages  of  the 
^horteninff-in  system  of  pruning  recommended  for  the  peach. 

Albxrgier.    Thomp.  N.  Duh.  Nois. 

Albeige.    0.  Duh,  Bon.  Jard. 

This  is  a  variety  very  common  in  the  interiour  of  FrancOi 

where  it  is  constantly  reproduced  with  but  little  variation  from 

the  seed — Alherge  being  the  name  of  the  apricot  in  some  of  the 

E'lnces.    It  is  a  free  grower,  and  bears  well,  but  is  neither  so 
nor  fine  as  many  other  varieties.    The  leaves  are  small, 
>ften  have  little  wing-like  ears  at  the  base.    The  Albeigiera 
are  much  qsed  for  stocks  in  France. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  deep  yellow.  Flesh  reddish,  firm,  with 
a  brisk,  vinous  flavour.  Stone  compressed ;  kernel  bitter.  Es- 
teemed for  preserving.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  not 
yet  introduced  into  the  United  States,  the  finest  of  which  are 
the  Albergier  de  Tours^  and  A.  de  Montgamet  Ripe  middle  of 
August. 

Breda*    Thomp.  land.  P.  Mag. 

DoHbUande,  1 

Amande  Aveline,  . 

Persique,  Inawffc 

Haaselnxusmandel. 
This  is  a  very  excellent  small  Apricot,  said  to  be  originally  from 
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Africa,  which  beaiB  well  with  eommon  cultare,  ami  denrvaa  a 
place  in  all  gardens^  as  it  is  not  only  a  high  flavoared  dessert 
sort,  but  it  makes  one  of  the  richest  preserves*  The  Uossom 
buds  are  tinged  with  deep  red  before  they  expand. 

Fruit  rather  small,  alK>at  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
roundish,  sometimes  rather  four  sided.  Suture  well  marked. 
Skin  oranee,  becoming  dark  orange  in  the  sun.  Flesh  deep 
orange,  ricn,  high  flavoured  and  rather  juicy — separating  freely 
from  ^e  stone.  The  kernel,  which  is  sweet,  is  eaten  in  France, 
whence  the  name  Amande  Aveline.    First  of  August 

Black.    Thomp.  Fors. 

Amygdalos  dsfl^jcarpa.    Dec        Purple  Apricot    LkuL 
AngoomoiaT     O.Ihih,f  Noir. 

Violet  Du  Pape. 

This  remarkable  little  Apricot  so  strongly  resembles  a  dark 
round  Plum,  that  at  a  little  distance  it  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  one.  (It  was  indeed  called  Prunus  dasycarpa  by  the  old 
botanists.)  It  is  pretty  good,  and  very  hardy,  and  its  unique 
appearance  renders  it  sou^t  after  by  amateurs.  The  tree  has 
a  rou^h,  somewhat  crooked  trunk,  and  small,  oval  folii^. 

Frmt  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  round.  Skin  pale 
red  in  the  shade,  but  dull  reddish  purple  in  the  sun,  covered 
with  a  slight  down.  Flesh  pale  red  next  the  skin,  yellow  near 
the  stone,  adhering  somewhat  to  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  plea- 
aant,  slight  astringent  flavour.    Kernel  sweet     August 

Brubsbls.    Thorap.  Lind.  Miller. 

The  Brussels  Apricot  is  not  a  fine  fruit  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  a  good  bearer  m  light  soils.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather 
oral,  and  flattened  on  its  side.  Skin  pale  yellow,  dotted  with 
white  in  the  shade,  but  often  marked  with  a  Uttle  russety  brown 
in  the  sun.  Suture  deep  next  the  stalk.  Flesh  yellow,  rather 
firm,  with  a  lively  but  not  rich  flavour.  Kernel  bitter.  Middle 
of  August    The  BruMels  of  some  collections  is  the  Breda. 

BUBLIHOTOK. 

Raised  by  Mrs.  Woolman,  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  Tree 
vigorous.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  oblong,  somewhat  compreased 
at  the  siies  with  a  distinct  suture.  S£n  golden  yellow,  with 
numerous  red  spots  and  a  ruddy  tint  on  the  side  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Flesh  yellowi^  sweet  and  fine.  Middle  of  July  to  the 
first  of  August    (W.  D.  Brinckle  in  Pom.) 

Eablt  Ooldbk. 
Dubois'  Esrly  GMiul 
Baised  by  Chas.  Dubois,  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  T.    T^  vigors 
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OQS^  wi&  long,  rai&er  slender  branclies.  Fruit  small,  roundish 
aval,  with  the  suture  wett  marked,  and  extends  half-waj  round. 
BloB  smooth,  pale  orange.  Flesh  yellow,  moderately  jnioy  and 
sweet»  with  a  very  qSA  flavour — separates  from  the  stone. 
Middi0ofJuly. 

HsMBiaRKs.    Th<»np.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  large  and  beautiful  English  variety,  of  the  finest  quality. 
It  strongly  resembles  the  Moorpark,  from  which  it  is  known  by 
its  stone  not  being  perforated  like  that  variety.  It  also  ripens 
a  little  earlier. 

Fruit  lar^e,  roundish,  but  considerably  compressed  or  flatten- 
ed on  its  sides.  Skin  orange,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  bright 
orange,  tender,  rather  more  juicy  and  sprightly  than  the  Moor- 
park, with  a  rich  and  luscious  plum-like  flavour.  Stone  rather 
small,  and  kernel  bitter.    End  of  July. 

liAFATBrnB. 

Ofigm,  City  of  New  York.  Tree  remarkaUy  vigorous.  Froii 
very  laiV^  ovaL  Skin  light  yellow,  marbled  with  rod  next  the 
SOIL  f&h  high  flftvoai»d  and  ezoellent.  Ripena  in  Augusts 
(W.  B.  Prince's.) 

Laros  Bablt.    Hiomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


G-ros  Precooe^ 
DeSt  Jeao, 
De  St  Jean  Rouge, 
Groe  d'Alfixancb^ 
QroTnihe, 


oAia            Fnotse  d'£aperiii, 
^Thomp.  cfHoagrie* 


A  fine,  large,  early  variety  from  France,  of  vigorons  growth, 
and  one  of  the  beat  of  the  ewrly  sorts. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong,  and  commressed.  Suture 
deep^  Skin  slightly  downy,  pale  otan^e  ia  the  wade,  fine  bi^t 
orange  witk  a  few  ruddy  ^ots  in  &e  bub.  Flesh  separating 
readily  from  the  stone,  orange-coloured,  rich  and  juicy.  Eemd 
bitter.    Middle  of  July. 


Moorpark.    Thomp.  Lind. 


Ajmqb^ 
DonoMve^ 

Dunaore's  Breda^ 
SudJow's  Moorpark, 
Honf  8  Moorpark^ 


Oldaker's  Mooipark, 
ac  to     Walton  ICoorpiffk,       I     ae.  <9 
Thomp,  Temple's^  ifhmp. 


)■ 


This  fine  variety  is  the  most  popular  and  widely  disseminated 
in  this  country,  except  the  Red  Masculine.  It  has  its  name 
from  Moorpark,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in  England, 
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wbera  k  was  onltiTated  mofe  ihsn  one  handred  and  forty  yean 
ago.  It  k  odIj  a  moderate  bearer  kere,  and  eipecially  requires  the 
«liorteiiiii^iii  aiode  of  pnaming  as  leooaunended  for  the  peach. 

Fruit  kage^  fomdiaht  abont  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  dia- 
meter each  way^  oa  a  standard  tree ;  rather  laiger  on  one  side 
of  the  SQtiire  than  the  other.  Skin  orange  in  the  shade,  but 
deep  oranffe  or  brownish  red  in  the  son,  marked  with  nimierona 
daKK  iftmm  and  dots.  Flesh  qnite  fiim^  bright  orange,  parting 
free  fiNMB  the  stones  quite  juicy,  with  a  nSk  and  Inscioiis  fla- 
yoiur.  Stone  pecnlisjiy  perfonM  along  the  badk,  where  a  pin 
may  be  podied  throii|^  nearly  frmn  one  end  to  the  other. 
Kernel  bittec    Biipe  evly  in  Aogoat 

MuBOH-MuBOH.    Thomp.  Nda. 
D^Alszuidria 

This  delicions  little  Apricot  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Mnach  on  the  frontiers  A  Turkey  in  Asia ;  but  it  is  also  com- 
mon abont  Alexandria,  and  in  northern  Egypt  it  is  said  to  be 
raised  in  each  abundance  that  the  dried  friiit  is  an  article  ai 
commecoe.  Xhe  tree  is  raitherdelicatei  and  reqnires  a  sheltered 
position, 

Freit  rather  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
ToaiuL  Skia  deep  yellow^  with  a  little  orange  red  on  the  sunny 
aide.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  (raiiyflf^sal  JNm|2^  tender,  melting, 
and  very  sweet    Kernel  sweet 

Obaxqb.    Thomp.  Lind.  MilL 

larilf  Onngsb  Pendan. 

BoyalOnuuNk  Bogpal  Pente. 

Begral  Qeomew 

An  Apricot  of  oi^  tolerable  quality  for  the  dessert,  but  it  ia 
mioh  esteemed  by  many  for  prcaernng;  and  it  makes  delicious 
tarts,  eTen  before  the  fruit  begins  to  acquire  colour. 

Fhiit  of  medium  nze^  roundish,  willi  a  well  marked  snture^ 
deei^  hollowed  near  the  stalk.  Skin  firm,  orange,  sometimea 
tinged  with  a  ruddy  tint  in  the  sun.  Flesh  dark  oran^  mode* 
rately  juicy,  but  often  rather  dry  and  insipid,  (unless  ripened  in 
the  house,)  not  separating  entir^  from  the  fiesL  Stone  amallt 
loudiah.    Kemel  sweet*    Middle  of  Jnfy. 

PsAOB.    ThoH^  Fors.  Lind. 

.Anson^i  Imperial       Royal  Peaoh. 
P«ohe.  AbrlootPMM.    M  JEM.  JM 

BeHaacy.    O.D^   Du  Loxsaiboiirg. 
Ptehe  Grosse.  Wurtemlrarg. 

Pflroche. 

The  Peach  Apricot,  originally  from  Piedmont,  has  long  been 
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considered  the  finest  variety ;  and  it  ia  witiii  ua  the  largest  and 
most  excellent  sort  cultivated — ^beiiu^  often  as  laige  as  a  Peach, 
of  medium  sice,  handsome,  and  (^delicious  flavour.  It  very 
strongly  resembles  the  Moorpark,  but  the  two  are  readilj  dis- 
tinguished by  the  eje  when  standing  near  each  other,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Peach  is  rather  laiger  and  finer,  and  a  few  days  ear- 
lier. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  abont  two  and  a  half  inches  in  dia- 
meter, ronndishf  rather  flattened,  and  somewhat  compressed  on 
its  sides,  with  a  well  marked  suture.  Skin  yeHow  in  the  shade, 
but  deep  orange,  mottled  with  dark  brown,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  of  a  fine  yellow  saflron  colour,  juicy,  rich,  and  h^Ak  fla- 
voured. Stone  with  the  same  pervious  passage  as  the  Moor- 
park, and  with  a  bitter  kemeL 

BoMAN.    Tliomp.  lind 

Abrioot  Gommim.  0.  Duh.         Germine. 
GroBse  Gtonnine.  TraDSparent 

This  is  with  us  one  of  the  largest  growing  and  hardiest  Apri- 
cot trees,  and  produces  good  crops  every  vear  in  cold  or  unfi^ 
vourable  situations,  where  none  of  the  other  sorts,  except  the 
Masculine,  succeed.  It  is,  therefore,  though  inferiour  in  flavour, 
a  valuable  sort  for  northern  situations.  The  blossoms  will  bear 
quite  a  severe  frost  without  injury. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  oblong,  with  the  sides  slightly  compressed, 
with  but  little  or  no  suture.  Skin  entirely  pale  yellow ;  or  very 
rarely  dotted  with  a  few  red  spots  on  one  side,  flesh  dull  yel- 
low, soft,  rather  dry.  When  ripened  by  keeping  a  few  days  in 
the  house,  the  flavour  is  tolerably  good.  Stone  oblong,  with  a 
bitter  kernel.    Ripe  the  last  of  July  and  first  of  August 

There  is  a  Blotched  lsavsd  Roman,  {cammuH  d  feuilUt 
panachSSf  of  the  French,)  precisely  like  the  foreffoing  in  all  re- 
spects, except  the  white  or  yellow  stain  in  the  leaf— but  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  blotched  leaved  Turkey,  cultivated  here. 

RoTAL.    Thoinp.  Nois.  P.  Mag. 

A  fine  huge  French  variety,  raised  a  few  years  since  at  the 
Royal  Luxembourg  gardens.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Moor- 
park, but  with  larger  leaves  borne  on  long  footstalks,  and  with- 
out the  pervious  stone  of  that  sort  It  is  quite  as  high  fla- 
voured, and  ripens  a  week  or  tea  days  earlier. 

Fmit  roundish,  large,  oval,  slightly  compressed.  Skin  dull 
yellow,  with  an  orange  cheek,  very  faintly  tinged  with  red,  and 
a  shallow  suture.  Flesh  pale  orange,  finn  and  juicy,  with  a  rich 
vinous  flavour.     Ripe  the  latter  end  of  July. 
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Red  M AscuLiirx.    Tliomp.  LiikL 

BmAj  UuodlhMb.  Apriooi Praoooe,  {^  n^. 

Brown  ICaflOQUBi^  AMiooi  hitiT  Uwnu^  \  ^' '^^ 

Abriootier.  Ibriootier  liatit  P.  dJl 

Mihe  KiMOMteher. 

A  Mnall  earij  iort|  h$i&y^  very  productive,  of  tolenkble  iU- 
roor,  Imt  not  rich,  growth  uprkrht^  slender. 

Fniit  small  and  nearly  roum^  aoarcelj  an  mch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  with  a  well  marked  suture  oa  one  ude.  Skin  bright 
yellow,  tinged  with  deep  orange  and  qpoited  with  dark  red  on 
the  sonny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  with  a  slightly  musky, 
pleasant  flavour.  Stone  thick,  obtuse  at  the  ends.  Flowers 
smaller  than  in  most  other  sort&  Kernel  bitter.  Ripe  about 
the  12th  of  July. 

RorooLD. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Commaek,  AthevL  Ga. 

Fruit  laq;e^  rounc&h,  a  little  ebton^^,  sotare  sliglit  Skin 
li^t  QOJifdf  darker  in  the  son,  where  it  is  beautify  dotted 
with  earaune.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  juicy  and  excellent  Kipena 
inst  afttt  the  omage,  hardy  and  productive.    (Wm.  N.  Wnite, 

Shipubt's.    Thonp. 

WflahRim        Shiplqr'B  Lsi]^. 

A  very  flood  eari?  variety,  of  small  or  nsediun  siae^  of  vigor 
ous  but  rattier  slender  growth. 

Fruit  medium,  oval,  orange,  with  a  deep  yellow,  juicy,  and  tole 
rsbly  rich  flesh.  Stone  roundish,  inmervious,  wiUi  a  bitter  ker 
neL    Ripens  here  dK>ut  the  25th  of  July. 

Ori^nated  with  Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  Athens,  Ga. 

Fruit  small,  round,  eokmr  dark  maroon,  darker  in  the  smu 
Sutoro  s%ht,  a  mere  line.  Flesh  juier  and  pleasant,  except  at 
the  stone,  whero  it  is  astrinmit  AAeres  to  the  stone.  ( W. 
N.  White,  MS.) 

Tunnr.    Thomp.  P.  Mag.  Lind. 

Lsi^ge  Tuikej.        De  Kaacy,  (ofaotM,) 

The  Tn-ksj  Apiiooi  is  a  fine  old  variety,  wUch  is  seldom 
seen  in  our  gardens,  the  sort  generally  sold  under  this  name  b^ 
ing  the  Roman.  It  is  quite  a  late  sort,  ripening  after  the  Moor- 
park,  from  which  it  is  easily  known  by  its  impervious  stone,  and 
sweet  kernel 

11 
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Frait  of  middle  size,  nearly  roand^  Dot  comprcflsed.  Skin 
fine  deep  yellow  in  the  shade,  mottled  with  brownish  orange  in 
the  snn.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  quite  juicy,  with  a  flavour  in 
which  there  is  an  excellent  mingling  of  sweet  and  acid.  Kernel 
nearly  as  sweet  aa  that  of  an  aImond«  which,  as  well  as  the 
form  and  colour,  distinguishes  this  sort  from  the  Roman.  Ripe 
the  middle  of  August 

The  Blotched  leaved  Turket,  or  Gold  Blotched,  (Ahricot 
mmculi^)  is  a  sub-variety,  very  well  known  here,  resembling  the 
common  Turkey  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  has  in  the  centre 
of  eac^  leaf  a  large  yellowish  spot  It  is  a  thrifty  tree  and 
bears  delicious  fruit  Ours  is  not  identical  with  the  Turkey,  as 
the  last  edition  of  the  L.  H^.  S.'s  Catalogue  arranges  it,  but  is  a 
globular  fruit,  and  a  true  variation  of  the  Turkey. 

White  Masculuib.    Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

White  Apricot  *  Baiij  White  Maaooliiie. 

Abrioot  Blanc.  0. 2M.  3M.        Bimo^  )   «il» 

AbriooOer  Blanc.    If.JhX  Whita  Algieni  ?  f  JWy^ 

Hiia  scarcely  differs  from  the  Red  Masculine  before  describeo, 
except  in  colour.    It  is  four  or  five  days  later. 

Fruit  small  and  roundish.  3kin  nearly  white,  rarely  with  a 
little  reddish  brown  on  one  side.  Flesh  white,  delicate,  a  little 
fibrous,  adheres  a  little  to  tke  stone^  aad  has  a  delicate,  pleasant 
juice.    Kernel  bitter. 

The  Alsace,  St  Ambrosia,  Eaisha,  Tardive  d'Orleans  and 
'Viard  are  new  forei^  varieties  of  reputed  etcelleiice,  but  we 
have  not  seen  the  fruit. 

Curwu9  or  ornamental  varieties.  The  Beiastcon  Apjucot, 
(A.  briffantiaca,  Dec.)  a  very  distinct  ^ecies,  so  much  resem- 
bling a  plum  as  to  be  called  the  Briancon  Plum  by  many 
authors  {Prune  de  Brian^on^  Poit),  is  a  small  irr^rular  tree  or 
shrub,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high^  a  native  of  the  Alps.  It  bears  a 
great  abundance  of  small  round  yellow  plum^ike  fruit  in 
clusters,  which  are  scarcely  eatable ;  but  in  Franoa  and  Pied* 
mont  the  kernels  of  this  variety  make  the  ^  hoile  de  marmotte,'* 
which  is  worth  double  the  price  of  the  olive  oiL 

The  Double  rLOWBRiNo  Apricot  is  a  pretty  oma'Aental  tree, 
yet  rare  with  us. 

Selection  of  ApricoU/or  a  email  garden.  Laige  Early,  Breda« 
Peach,  Moorpark. 

Selection  for  a  cold  w  wjf^^iem  eiiimetie.  Bed  IfaBcaliiie^ 
BomaB,  Breda. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Aifierir  tpv^^orw.*    L  Ar&erticeii^  of  botaiiiit» 

Jfyme^fimUe,  of  the  fVendi;  BerberUaen^  Qerman;  Berbara,  ItaltB; 

BtrberiBf  Spanish. 

Ths  Berberry  (or  barberry)  is  a  common  pricUy  shmb,  from 
sight  to  ten  feet  higb^  which  ^wa  wild  in  both  hemispheresi 
and  is  particularly  abundant  m  many  parts  of  New  England. 
The  flowers,  the  roots,  and  the  inner  wood  are  of  the  brightest 
yellow  colour,  and  the  small  crimson  irnit  is  borne  in  clnsters. 
It  is  a  popular  but  Macious  notion,  entertained  both  here  and  in 
Ei^and,  that  the  vicinity  of  this  plants  in  any  quantity,  to  grain 
fields,  causes  the  rust 

The  barberry  is  too  acid  to  eat,  but  it  makes  an  agreeable  pre- 
aerre  and  jelly,  and  an  ornamental  pickle  for  garnishing  some 
dishes.  From  the  seedless  sort  is  nmde  in  Rouen  a  celebrated 
sweetmeat,  confiture  (T^ne^nette.  The  inner  bark  is  used  in 
f^vnoe  for  dyeing  nlk  and  cotton  a  bii|rht  yellow. 

CvLTUBB.  The  caltvre  is  of  the  easiest  description.  A  rich 
b'gfat  soil  gives  the  laiypst  fruit  It  is  easily  propagated  by  seed, 
layers,  or  suckers.  When  fine  fruit  of  the  oaroerry  is  desired 
it  should  be  kept  trained  to  a  single  stem — as  the  suckers  which 
it  is  liable  to  produce,  frequently  render  it  barren,  or  make  the 
fruit  small. 

GoMMOK  Kxn. 

This  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  In  good  soils  it 
grows  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  its  numerous  clustem  of 
bright,  oval  berries,  are  very  ornamental  in  antumn.  There  is 
a  Large  Red  variety  of  this,  which  is  only  a  variation  pro- 
duced by  cultivation  in  rich  soil.  There  are  also  varieties  of 
this  in  Europe  with  pale  yellow,  white,  and  puiple  fruit,  which 
are  not  yet  introduced  into  this  country,  and  wnich  scarcely  differ 
in  any  other  respect  than  the  colour.  Finally,  there  is  a  so* 
called  noeet  variety  of  the  common  Berberry  from  Austria 
{B.  V.  dukU\  bat  it  is  scarcely  leas  acid  thaa  the  oonnaon. 

*  Or  B.  Caiiadeiiflis--they  are  scaroelj  diatiiict^oara  has  rather  the 
most  fleshy  berry. 
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Stovblsbs. 

B.  T.  AspemuL  Seedleai 

Yinetier  sana  noyoaa. 

The  fruit  of  thiB,  whicli  is  only  a  variety  of  onr  common  bar- 
berry, is  without  seeds.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  perma- 
nent variety,  as  the  plants  frequently  do  produce  berries  with 
seeds ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  New  Lhihamel  that,  in  order  to 
guard  against  this,  the  sort  most  be  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings,  as  the  suckers  always  give  toe  common  sort  It  is 
considered  the  best  for  preserving. 

Black  Swbkt  Maokllan.    London. 

Berberis  dulda.    Z>.  Jhik 
a  lotundifolia. 

A  new  evergreen  sort  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Soath 
America.  It  is  very  rare,  and  haa  not  vet  fruited  in  this  coon- 
try,  but  it  18  likely  to  prove  hardy.  London,  in  the  Saboibaa 
Gardener,  says  it  bean  round  black  berries,  abont  the  siie  of 
those  of  the  black  currant,  which  are  nsed  in  its  native  country 
for  pies  and  tarts,  both  green  and  ripe*  It  has  ripened  frnit  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  describea  it 
as  large  and  excellent 

Nbpal. 


This  is  a  new  variety  from  Nepal,  India.  We  have  culti- 
vated it  three  or  four  years,  and  find  it  tolerably  hardy,  but, 
though  it  has  produced  flowers,  it  has  yet  given  no  fruit  It  is 
said  to  yield  ^  purple  fruit,  covered  with  fine  bloom,  which  in 
India  are  dried  in  the  sun  like  raisins,  and  used  like  them  at 
the  dessert'* 

The  Mahonias,  or  ffolly  leaved  Berberries^  from  Oregon,  are 
handsome  low  evergreen  ornamental  shrubs,  with  large  deep 
green  priokly  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  bot  the  fruit  is  of  no 
value. 
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CViWMt  afdwuifii^m^  C.  ifMJgmn^  Artx  Brit    Rnmoea^  of  botsmsta 

Cn-ifi«r,  of  the  French ;  EArtehenhaum,  German ;  Ciritgo^  Italian;  Cereao^ 

Spanish. 

The  cliorry  is  a  fine,  luxuriant  fruit  tree,  >vith  smooth,  light 
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eoloared  barlE^  and  generally  of  rapid  growth.  Hie  varietiet  of 
the  black  and  heartrshaped  eherries  are  always  yigorona,  and 
form  fine  larse  spreading  heads,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height ; 
bat  those  of  Uie  acid  or  red  cherry  are  of  lower,  more  bushy 
and  tardy  growth.  In  the  spring  the  oherry  tree  is  prolosely 
covered  with  dusters  of  snow-raite  blossoms,  and  earlier  in 
•unmier  than  npon  any  other  tree^  these  are  followed  by  abun- 
dant crops  of  juicy,  sweet,  or  acid  fruit  hanging  upon  bng 
stalks,  and  enclosing  a  smooth  stone. 

The  cherry  comes  originally  from  Asia,  and  the  Roman  gene- 
ibI,  Lucnllns,  after  a  Tictorioos  expedition  into  Poiitns,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  brought  it  to  Italy,  from  Otrm$us^  a  town 
in  that  province,  in  the  year  69,  B.  O.  According  to  PUny,  the 
Romans,  100  years  after  this,  had  ei^ht  varieties  m  cultivation, 
and  they  were  soon  afterwards  earned  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Hie  seeds  of  the  cultivated  cherry  were  broiuAt  to  tnia 
ooantry  very  eaily  after  its  settlement,  both  from  Snghmd  and 

Uaaa.  As  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  dessert  fruit,  the  cherry 
IB  everywhere  hifj^ly  esteemed.  Tho  early  season  at  whkh  it 
fipens,  its  juiciness,  delicacy  and  richness,  vender  it  ahraya 
acceptable.  While  the  large  and  fleshy  varieties  are  ezeeed- 
ingly  sweet  and  Inseions,  <^en  which  are  more  tender,  and 
more  or  less  acid,  are  very  valuable  for  pies,  tarts,  and  varioua 
kinds  of  cookery.  The  fruit  of  the  Kentnh  or  Early  Richmond 
is  excellent  when  stoned  and  dried,  and  the  Masard,  and  our 
wild  Virginia  cherries,  are  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  brandy. 

The  celebrated  German  Kir$ehwauer  is  made  by  distilling 
the  liquor  of  the  common  black  maziard  or  gean,  (in  which  the 
stones  are  ^und  and  broken,  and  fermented  with  the  pulp,) 
and  the  delicious  RiUafia  cordial  of  QrenoUe,  is  also  made  from 
this  fruit.  Maratdkim^  the  most  celebrated  liooeur  of  Italy,  is 
distilled  from  a  small  gean  or  maisard,  witn  which,  in  for* 
menting,  honey,  and  the  leaves  and  kernels  of  the  fruit  are 
mixed. 

The  gam  of  the  cherry  is  nearly  identical  with  gum  arable, 
and  there  we  some  oiarvelloas  stories  told  of  its  nutritive  pro- 
perties. The  wood  of  the  cherry  is  hard  and  dnrable^  and  is 
therefore  valnaMe  for  many  purposes,  but  the  best  wood  is 
afforded  by  our  ooaunon  wild  or  Virginia  cherry,  which  is  a  very 
good  substitute  for  mahogany,  taking  a  fine  polish. 

Hie  laiger  growing  aorta  of  Mack  cherry  are  the  finest  of  all 
fruit  trees  for  shade,  and  are,  therefore,  ^neraHy  chosen  by 
formen,  who  are  always  desirons  of  combining  the  nsefol  and 
the  ornamental.  IndeiMJ,  the  ^erry,  from  its  symmetrical  form, 
its  rapid  growth^  its  fine  shade,  and  beaatifiil  blossoms,  is  ex- 
ceedin^y  well  suited  for  a  roadside  tree  in  agricultural  districts. 
We  wish  we  could  induce  the  planting  of  avenues  of  this  and 
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other  Cjite  growing  fruit  trees  in  our  eoontiy  neighbourhoodi,  m 
18  the  beautiful  oustoni  iu  GermaDy,  affbrdiug  oroament  and  a 
gratefol  shade  and  refreshment  to  the  traveller,  at  the  same 
moment  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Arboretum,  gives  the  following 
accoont  of  the  eherry  avenues  in  Gennanj,  which  we  gladly  lay 
before  our  readers. 

<«  On  the  continent,  and  more  especially  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  the  cherry  is  much  used  as  a  roadside  tree ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  apple 
and  the  pear  will  mot  thrive.  In  some  countries  the  road  pasBes 
for  many  noiles  t<^ther  throq^  an  avenue  of  cherry  trees.  In 
Moravia,  the  road  from  Brann  to  Olmnts  passes  threush  such 
an  avenue,  extending  upwards  of  sixty  mues  in  length ;  and, 
in  the  ai^ran  of  1828,  we  travelled  f<Mr  several  days  through 
almost  one  continuous  avenue  of  eherry  trae%  from  Strasbui^g 
by  a  drcuitoDs  route  to  Munich.  These  avenues,  in  Germany, 
are  planted  by  the  desire  of  the  respeettvo  govenmienta,  not 
only  lor  shading  the  traveller,  but  in  order  ths4;  the  poor  pedes- 
trian may  obtain  refreshmwt  on  his  journey.  All  persons  are 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  cherries,  on  condition  of  not  inkuring 
the  trees ;  bat  the  main  crop  of  the  cherries,  when  npe,  is 
gathered  by  the  rs^>eetive  proprietors  of  the  laad  on  which  it 
grows ;  and  when  these  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  fruit  of  any 
partieular  tree,  it  is,  as  it  were,  tabooed ;  that  is  a  wisp  of 
straw  is  tied  in  a  conspicuous  part  to  one  of  the  bnmches,  as 
vines  by  the  roadsides  in  France,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  are 
protected  by  sprinkling  a  plant  here  and  time  with  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  water,  which  marks  the  leaves  with  conspicuous 
white  blotches.  Every  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  Continent 
in  the  fruit  season,  must  have  observed  the  respect  that  is  paid  to 
these  i^>propriating  marks;  and  there  is  something  highly  gra- 
tifying in  this,  and  in  the  humane  feehng  diqpbyed  by  the 
princes  of  the  different  countries,  in  causmg  the  trees  to  be 
planted.  It  would  indeed  be  lamentable  if  land  treatment  did 
not  produce  a  corresponding  return." 

Soil  AirD  SnvAnoir.  A  dry  soil  for  the  cheny  is  the  uni- 
venal  maxim,  and  althouflh  it  is  so  hardy  a  tree  that  it  will 
thrive  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  ^et  a  good,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
loam  is  its  mvouiite  place.  It  will  incfeed  grow  m  much  thin- 
ner and  diyer  soils  than  most  other  fruit  trott,  but  to  obtain  the 
finest  fruit  a  deep  and  aaellow  soil,  of  good  quality,  is  desiraUe. 
When  it  is  fonoed  to  grow  in  wet  plaon,  or  where  the  toots  are 
constantly  damp^  it  soon  decays,  and  is  very  short-hved.  And 
we  have  seen  this  tree  when  forced  into  too  Inxariant  a  growth 
in  our  over-rich  western  soils,  beoome  so  gro»  in  its  wom  as  to 
bear  tittle  or  no  fruit,  and  split  open  in  its  trunk,  and  soon  per- 
ish. It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  will  bear  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
posures without  injury.      In  deep  warm  valleys,  liaMe  to  spring 
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HQitay  it  k,  however,  wcil  to  plmt  h  on  the  ooitlt  Mm  of  hiik,  in 
order  to  relftrd  it  in  tb«  ^ring. 

Propaoation.  The  finer  torts  Me  neariy  alwajt  pn>|>agmted 
bj  bidding  on  aeedlings  of  the  eominon  bkck  mataardt  which 
k  a  verj  common  kind,  producing  a  great  abundaaoe  of  froiti 
and  very  healthy,  free  growing  atoeka.  To  raiae  theae  atocks, 
the  eherriea  ahould  be  gathena  whea  fiiUy  ripe,  aad  allowed  to 
lie  two  or  tiiree  daya  tether,  ao  thai  th^  ma^  be  partiaUy  or 
whoUy  freed  from  the  pilp  by  waahing  theat  in  water.  Ihey 
ahonki  then  be  planted  imiaediately  in  driUa  in  the  teed  plot, 
eaveriag  them  abont  an  inch  deep.  They  will  then  vegetate  in 
thefoUowi^  springs  aad  in  good  aoil  will  be  fit  lor  plantmgoot 
in  the  nimery  rows  in  the  autnmn  or  following  spring  at  a 
dirtaaee  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in  therow.  Many  per- 
aona  pnterve  thehr  eherry  atonea  in  aaad,  either  in  the  ceilar  or 
in  the  open  air  until  apring,  but  we  have  fomd  thia  a  more  pre- 
eariooa  mode ;  the  cheny  being  one  of  the  moat  delfeate  of 
aeeda  when  it  commences  to  vegetate,  and  its  vitality  is  fre- 
quantly  deatroyed  by  leaving  it  in  the  sand  twenty-lbor  hours 
too  long,  or  after  it  has  eommenoed  spouting. 

After  plantinff  in  the  nursery  rows,  the  Medlii^  are  gene> 
rally  it  for  bodding  in  the  month  of  August  foUowii^  And  in 
order  not  to  have  weak  8to<^  overpowered  by  vigorons  ones 
they  should  always  be  assorted  before  they  are  planted,  plaaing 
those  of  the  same  size  in  rows  together.  Neany  all  the  eher- 
riea are  grown  with  aa  as  slaadarda.  The  English  nnrsaiymen 
usually  bud  their  standard  cherries  as  hiffh  aa  they  wish  them 
tofiuna  heads,  but  we  alwavs  piefer  to  bad  them  on  quite  young 
stacks,  as  near  the  ground  as  poanble,  aa  they  then  shoot  up 
elean,  stiaidit,  anso^  sterna,  showing  no  clumay  jmnt  when 
the  Irad  and  the  stoek  are  united.  In  good  soils,  tlie  buds  will 
frequently  make  shoots,  six  or  eight  fiMt  high,  the  first  season 
after  the  stoek  is  headed  back. 

When  dwarf  traea  are  re<|niredt  the  Morelio  seedlings  are 
used  as  stocks;  or  when  very  dw«rf  trees  are  wished  the  Per> 
famed  Cheny,  (Cenaaa  Mahileb,)  is  enmloyed;  but  as  stan- 
dards are  ahnost  universally  pro^rred,  these  are  seldom  seen 
here.  Dwarfs  m  the  nursery  most  be  headed  back  the  second 
year,  in  order  to  form  lateral  shoote  near  the  ground. 

CuLTiTATiow.  The  cheiry,  as  a  standard  tree,  may  be  said 
to  require  little  or  no  cultivation  in  the  middle  states,  further 
than  9Cipssionall^  ttVplji%  oH  trees  with  a  little  manure  to 
keep  up  their  vigour,  pruniuff  out  a  dead  or  crossing  branch, 
and  washing  the  stem  with  soft  soap  should  it  become  nard  and 
baric  hound.  Pruniofp  the  cheny  very  little  need%  and  as  it  is 
always  likely  to  prodooe  gum  (and  Uiia  deeay),  it  shouki  be 
avoided,  except  when  really  required.  It  should  then  be  done 
in  midsummm'f  as  that  is  the  only  season  when  the  gum  is  not 
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more  or  lew  exuded.  Hie  dieny  is  not  a  \wy  Umg-Hred  tree. 
but  in  favourable  soil  the  finest  varietiea  geaerallT  endure  about 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Twenty  feet  *TMurt  for  the  stronjg^  ano 
eighteen  feet  for  the  slow  growing  kinck  is  the  proper  distance 
lur  this  tree. 

Traivui e  n»  Chbrbt  is  Teij  little  piaolued  in  the  Uiated 
States.  The  Heart  and  Bigakresii  ehemes  are  nsoallr  trained 
in  the  horiaontal  manner,  exphuned  in  pti^  40.  When  the 
wall  or  espalier  is  once  fiUed,  at  there  directed,  with  laU»«l 
branches,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  cot  <^  twice  every  season— in 
the  monUi  of  May  and  July — ail  additional  shoots  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  branch  from  which  they  grew.  As  the  trees 
l^w  older,  these  finiit  spots  will  adTanoe  in  length,  bat  by  cut- 
ting them  out  whenever  they  esoeed  foor  or  ire  inches,  now 
ones  will  be  produced,  and  the  tree  wiH  ooBtimie  to  keep  ks 
proper  shspe  and  yield  excellent  fruit  The  Movello  dierries, 
being  weaker  growir^  sorts,  are  trained  in  the  fim  manner, 

Gathsuito  thb  FnoiT.  lliis  tender  and  jwssf  froit  is  best 
when  freshly  gathered  fkom  the  tree,  and  it  should  alwi^  be 
picked  with  the  stidkssittached*  For  the  dessert,  the  flafonr  of 
many  sorts  in  our  dimate  is  rendered  more  ddidoas  by  placinff 
the  fruit,  for  an  hour  or  two  {Hrevioas,  in  an  ioe-house  or  refri- 
gerator, and  bringing  them  upon  the  table  cool,  with  dew  drops 
standing  upon  them. 

Vauriss.  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  work  wsa 
written,  the  number  of  varieties  has  greatly  increased,  so  that 
no  distinct  line  can  now  be  drawn  separating  many  of  the  Heart 
cherries  ^tender  and  half  tender)  from  the  firm  fleshed  or  Bigar- 
reau  varieties,  each  class  insrasibly  spproaehing  and  inter- 
mingling with  the  other.  We  have,  therefore^  mads  but  one 
class  of  these,  whose  main  characteristio  is  the  Issge  vigMoas 
growth  of  the  trees.  The  Duke  and  Moretto  cherries,  dso 
wantii^  a  natursl  division,  we  make  to  constitute  another  class, 
and  in  these  two  have  comprised  all  the  cherries,  each  class 
being  subdivided  into  three  sections,  aooording  to  quality  of 
frvitb 

CLASS  L 
sxonov  L 
Comprises  those  of  best  quality  and  that  r^pen  in  snceessfto. 

BBIJ4B  n'OuAura^ 

A  new  ibroigtt  variety,  ripening  just  after  the  Early  Puiplo 
Guigne.  Tk«e  a  vi^rons  mwer,  sproading  habit,  productive, 
and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  early  kinds. 

Fhut  above  medium  sise,  roundish  heart-shaped.    Colour 
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whitiflli  yellow,  haM  coTBred  with  pale  red.  -^Icsh  tender,  /er; 
itticj,  sweety  and  eieeUent    Ripene  early  in  June. 

BioARBBAU.    Hiomp.  Idnd. 

Greffion. 

TeUow  SfuoSA,  (efmui  Amerteem  OMti0M.] 

White  BigaiNM,  (1/ "  --      .- 


Amber,  or  Imperial.     Ooxe, 

Torlcey  Binnreau? 

Bigarrean  Koyal, 

Italian  Hearty 

JKgarreaQ  Gro8? 

West's  WliitaHeart,  [acto 

Bigaireau  TardSC  |  Thomp. 

Groote  PrinoMfl, 

HoilaDdiache  Groase, 

Ihriiiaenin  Kinobeb 

CeriaeAmbrte.    KDyh, 

This  noUe  froit  is  nnqnestionably 
one  of  the  largest,  most  beaatifiil  and 
ddicions  of  dberries.  It  was  intro- 
daced  into  this  country  about  the 
year  1800,  by  the  late  William 
Frince,  of  Flushing,  and  has  been 
very  extensiYely  disseminated  under 
the  namea  of  Yellow  Spanish,  GraT- 
fion,  and  Bigarreau.    He  tree   is  BiganrtaMk 

abort  but  thrifty  in  growth,  making 

strong  Ifltanl  shoots,  and  forming  a  large  and  handsome  head 
with  spreading  branches. 

Fhiit  very  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  waxen  appearance,  regu- 
larly formed,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  the  base  a  good  deal  flatten- 
ed. Stalk  stout,  nearly  two  inches  long,  inserted  in  a  wide 
hoRow.  Skin  pale  whitish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  bordered 
with  minute  carmine  dots  and  deepening  into  bright  red  finely 
marbled  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  quite  firm^ 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet  and  delicious  flavour  if  allowed  fully  to 
ripen.    In  perfection  the  hist  of  June. 

Thomp. 


BiGARBXAu,  Napoleon. 

Bigarreau  Lauermaim, 
Laaermaim*8  Klrsche, 
Lanemaim'B  Groase  Kiradie^ 
Xananaaim'B  Hen  SJiaofafih 
Holland  BigaRaau? 

The  Napoleon  Bigarreau  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  fiim 
fleshed  cherries — ^large,  well  flavoured,  handsome,  and  prodno- 
tive.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Holland  by  the 
late  Andrew  Parmentier  of  Brooklyn. 

Fruit  of  the  Urgest  size,  very  regularly  heart-shaped|  a  little 
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indinin^  to  oblong.  Skin  pale  yellow,  beooming  amber  in  tke 
shade,  nchly  dotted  and  spotted  with  yeiy  deep  fed,  and  with  a 
fine  marbled  dark  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  very  firm  (almost  too 
much  so),  juicy,  with  an  excelient  flavow.  Stalk  very  stout^ 
short,  and  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Ripens  a  few  days  after  the 
Bigarreao,  about  the  first  of  July,  and  is  a  good  and  constant 
bearer.    The  fruit  is  not  so  obtuse  as  the  B%;aneaiL 

Holland  Birareau  is  so  much  like  tiiie  am>ve  that  we  think 
it  identical.    Requires  further  trial  to  decide  correctly. 

Black  Tartarxait.     Hiomp.  LindL  P. 
Mag. 

Tartarian. 

Fraaer's  Black  Tartarian,         )  -^ 
Ronald's  Urge  Blaolc  Heart  p^^ 
Black  GtroaaBaiL    Maoksr. 
Superb  Ciicaaaiao, 
Boaald*B  Large  Black  Heart, 
Booald's  Hetft, 
Fraaer's  Black  Heart, 
Fraaer's  Black, 
Fraser'a  Tartariache^ 
Schwarze  Hans  Kirachsi         ^ 
Black  Buasian,  of  the  MngUth,  M 
noto/Amerioan  gardoks. 

This  snpeib  fruit  has  already  become 
a  genera!  &yonrite  in  ail  our  gardens; 
and  in  size,  flavour,  and  productiveness 
it  has  no  superiour  among  black  cher- 
ries. It  is  a  Russian  and  West  Asian 
variety,  introduced  into  England  about 
1 796,  and  brought  thence  to  this  country 
about  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  laige 
leaves,  and  the  erect  habit  of  its  head. 
The  fruit  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
June,  a  few  days  after  the  Mayduke.  m^:ff  AHamn. 

Fruit  of  the  iaigest  siie,  heart-shaped, 
(sometimes  rather  obtuse,^  irregular  and  uneven  on  the  surface. 
Skin  glossy,  bright  purplish  black.    Flesh  purplish,  thick,  (the 
stone  being  <^uite  smaA,)  half-tender,  and  juicy.     Flesh  very 
rich  and  delicious. 

Cob's  Trasbpabxnt. 

F^it  of  medium  size,  remarkably  round  and  regular  in  fomu 
Skin  thin,  wax-like,  of  a  very  delicate  pale  amber,  nearly  covered 
with  pale  cornelian  red  in  the  sun,  and  marked  with  delicate 
pale  spots  or  blotches,  which  give  it  a  unique  appearance.  Stalk 
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lot  in  a  deep  depreniion  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  very  tender, 
iDeltiBg  and  niiey,  with  a  delicate  bat  sweet  and  excellent  flavoar. 
Bipeaa  jwt  befinre  Black  Tartariaa,  ^wth  vigorons  and  hardy, 
with  a  round  and  somewhat  spreading  head.  Originated  wiUi 
Gartis  Ooa  of  IlkkUetown,  Conn.  A  prodnctive  and  valnable 
addition  to  the  amateur's  collection,  bat  rather  too  tender  for 
carriage  to  market. 

DiLioiTa.    Elliott 

Tree  thrifty,  rather  spreadiDg  habit,  prodaotiTe,  and  its  beaati- 
fnl  sppearaaoe  and  dehcate  flavoor  will  make  it  a  fitroarite  for 
fiunily  use.    Raised  by  Pro!  EirUaad,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Frnit  rather  above  mediom  ske^  roondish,  slightly  depressed 
Stan  medium  length,  in  a  rather  broad,  deep  eantv.   Colour  fine 
amber  yellow  in  &e  shade,  with  a  rich  briffht  red  on  the  sunny 
side.    Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  delicate  rich  flavour.^ 
Ripens  the  U»t  of  Junsu 

Dowiraa's  Lati. 

Dvwner.    Mm. 
]>owDer'B  late  Bad. 

This  valuable  late  cherry  was  raised 
by  Samuel  Downer,  Esq.,  an  ardent  cul- 
tivator, of  Dorchester,  near  Boston.  It 
is  a  very  regular  and  great  bearer,  ripens 
about  a  week  after  ue  cherry  seasoa, 
and  hangs  lor  a  considerable  time  on  the 
tree.  It  ia  a  delicious,  melting  fruit,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  gar&i. 

Fxmt  of  medium  sise^  roundish,  heart- 
shaped,  inclining  to  ovaL  Skin  very 
smooth,  of  a  soft  but  Kvsly  rad,  mottled 
with  a  little  amber  in  the  shade.  Stalk 
inserted  with  a  very  slight  depression. 
Fhiit  borne  thickly,  in  dusters.  Flesh 
tender,  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  lua- 
cioos  fiavoar.  Ripens  irom  the  4ih  to 
the  10th  of  July. 

Eably  PuaPLs  OnioKS. 

Bsriy  Purple  Giiotle.       Qersun  Xaydnhs. 

Orjffin  unknown.  An  exeeedin|^y  early  variety,  ripening  the 
last  c?  May  in  fitvourable  seasons.  Tree  hardy,  free  grower, 
^reading;  somewhat  pendant,  and  the  leaves  have  lonoer 
petioles  than  most  other  sorts;  a  good  bearer,  and  indi^nsable 
among  the  eariy  varieties. 
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Fniit  medium  &ize»  roonduh,  heart-ahaped.  Stem  long,  ]» 
8eriod  in  a  rather  shallow  cavity ;  autore  indistinct^  sldn  amoothi 
dark  red,  becoming  porple  at  matotitj.  Flesh  purple^  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  iavov. 

nsm  proved  hardy  at  the  West^  and  well  adapted  to  their 
climate, 

Eltov.    lluHnp.  lind.  P.  Mag. 

BioABBBAu,  Coyunna  db  Cbaxb. 

d  nfish-odloiued  SSgarreaa. 

GroB  Bigarreao,  GoTiIeor  de  Chair, )  2Ug^ 
Gros  Bigarreau  BUac.  )  ^ 

fitgarremi  i  Gns  AqH  Bhme. 
Lwge  H6Ht«haped  ^fsiiMiii,  (/ 
Bjgiinwau  d»  UiHimntii 
Coeur  de  PigeoiL 
Belle  de  Boomont? 

The  Elton,  a  seedlin^r  raised  in  1806, 
by  the  late  Ptesident  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
first  of  cherries  m  all  respects.  Its  large 
size,  earl^  maturity,  beautiful  appear- 
ance, luscious  flavour,  and  prodnctivenesB^ 
render  it  univenally  eataemed.  It  ia  a 
cross-bred  variety  nused  from  the  Bigai^ 
rean  or  Qrafflon  with  the  White  Heart 
for  its  male  parent  The  teees  grew  vary 
vigorously,  and  are  readily  known,  when 
in  foliage^  by  the  nnuanally  dark  red  eo* 
lour  of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves^ 

Fruit  lar^  rather  pointed,  heart 
shaped.  Skin  thin,  shiniw,  pale  yellow 
on  tiie  shaded  side,  but  with  a  cheek  neit 
the  sun  delicately  mottled  aad  alreakad 
with  bright  red.  Stalk  long  and  slender. 
Flesh  somewhat  firm  at  first,  but  beeom- 
ing  nearly  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich 
and  luscious  flavour,  notaorpassed  by  any 
larffe  cherry  known.  Bipena  about  the 
middle  of  ^ne,  or  directly  after  the  May- 
duke. 

GovxRiroR  Woon.    Elliott 

Raised  by  Professor  Elrdand,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  ia  proba- 
bly one  of  the  beat  of  all  his  seedlii^  It  deaervea  a  puMM  in 
every  good  collection.  Tree  vigwoua,  fonaing  a  roand  regalar 
head,  very  productive. 

Fniit  huge,  roundish,  heart-shaped.  Skin  light  yellow,  shaded 
and  marbled  with  bright  red.    Suture  half  rooad.    Sten  as 
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meh  Mid  a  half  loag,  in  a  broad  cavity.    Fl«h  n6ari3r  tender, 
'ni^,  sveeti  rich  and  delicioiia.    Ripe  about  the  middle  of 


I 


GrXAT  BlOARBXAUt 
Liige  Red  Prool  r 

The  troe  name  of  thia  mlendid  cherry  ia  not  yet  fidly  kaown« 
Wm.  B.  Prince^  Ea^  of  Fluahisdr  aa^a  itia  the  mme  aa  he  im- 
ported under  the  name  of  Large  Ilea  Prool,  and  from  apecimena 
received  from  him,  they  appear  identical^  and  may  proye  to. 
Tree  yeiy  vigoroua,  wiui  a  rather  leaning  habit  while  young, 
but  forms  a  beanti(bl  head  when  more  adyanced.  Foliage  very 
large  and  lonfL  a  moat  prolific  bearer. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong  heart-ehaped,  high  shouldered,  aur- 
fiMie  amooth.  Slon  a  beautiful  deep  red,  becoming  nearly  black 
al  maturity.  Fleah  purpliah,  half  tender,  vweeti  nch  and  excel 
lentk    £ipe  about  the  time  of  Black  Tartarian,  or  just  after. 

RooKPOET.    iOliolt. 
Rookport  Bj^aneaiL 

Raised  b;^  Dr.  Eirtland,  Cleveknd,  Ohio.  Tree  vigorona, 
healthy,  upright,  forming  a  beautiftd  pyramidal  head ;  a  good 
bearer  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good  collection. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Ck»lour,  when 
fiiUy  ripe,  a  beautifol  bright  red,  shaded  with  pale  amber. 
Fleah  rather  irm,  juicy,  vweeti  rich,  with  aa  ezoeBeat  flavour. 
B^eoa  earty  in  Jum,  <Mr  just  before  Mayduke. 


CLASSL 

anonoir  n. 

Comprises  those  of  ^verr  good"  quality,  some  of  which,  on 
fiirther  trial,  may  prove  *^bt^^  and  acMiie  for  the  third  aection. 

Ammmlojlm  Bmakx. 

Its  origin  is  uncertaku  The  tree  is  quite  tuxorianti  with  wide* 
apreading  branches.    Productive. 

Vmii  {>retty  laige,  heart-shajped,  often  nearly  four-sided,  and 
inegular  in  its  outline — ^bome  m  clusters.  Son,  at  first,  pale^ 
aot  heooming  covered  with  Kgfat  red  or  pink,  mixed  with  very 
little  amber.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  inserted  in  a  smaU 
and  shallow  eaivity.  Flesh  half  tender  and  crackling,  adhering 
to  the  skin,  which  is  rather  tough ;  juice  abundant,  and,  in  dry 
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•eMoni,  ftweet  and  ezceUent,  bat  ntiner  wanftiag  ia  sweetaeiB  in 
cool  or  wot  teaaoiM.    Ripens  earij  in  June. 

Amber  Gbait.    Thomp. 

Geaa  Amber. 

It  18  exceedingly  productive,  ripens  late,  and  bangs  till  tbe 
middle  of  July,  fruit  anaall,  oyal  or  obtuse  heart-shape.  Skin 
very  tiiin,  colour  pale  yellow,  partially  over^read  with  a  very 
Ikint  red.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  yery  slightly  inserted.  Flesh 
white,  jnicyi  mehing,  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour. 

Amxricak  Ambkb. 

Bloodgood's  Amber.        Bloodgood's  Hooi^. 
Bloodgood's  New  Honey. 

Raised  by  the  late  Daniel  Bloodgood,  of  Fhiahing,  Long  I»- 
land.  A  yigorooa  tree,  prodnctivew  Fruit  of  mMium  siae, 
roundish  heart-shaped,  slightly  indented  at  the  apex.  Skin  thin, 
smooth,  light  amber,  delicately  mottled  and  overspread  with 
bright  red.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  inserted  in  a  slight  narrow 
cavity.  Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  a  ^rightly,  though  not 
high  flavoured  juice.    Ripe  about  the  25th  of  June. 

Aknb. 

A  very  prodactive  early  variety.  Received  ftom  A.  Y.  Bed* 
ford,  Paris,  Keataoky.  Fruit  medium  to  small,  briffht  red,  ten- 
der, juicy,  very  sweet  and  eicelient,  a  good  amatfwr*afrnil»  giowth 
moderate.    Ripe  with  Early  White  Heart,  or  soon  after. 

Baukavh's  May. 

BigaiTMMi  de  UmL    Km.       WBder^s  BigaiTeau  de  K«L 
BigMTBM de MaL  Ikompf 

Of  forei^  origin.  A  yery  productive,  early  variety,  of  vigor- 
ous growth,  of  good  quality,  but  not  equal  to  E.  P.  Guigne. 

Fruit  rather  small,  oval  heart-shaped,  and  rndier  angular  in 
outline.  Skin  deep  rich  red,  becoming  rather  daik  when  ftiUy 
ripe.  Stalk  an  incn  and  three-fourths  long,  pretty  stout  at  either 
end,  and  set  in  a  very  narrow  and  rather  irregular  cavity.  Flesh 
purplish,  tender,  juiey,  and  when  folly  ripe,  tolerably  sweet  and 
good.    Ripens  here  the  20th  of  May. 

Black  Hawk.    Elliott 

His  variety  not  having  yet  fruited  here,  we  giv«  Mr.EUiotlfa 
description.  The  tree  is  of  healthy,  vigoroos,  spreadii^  hi^nt, 
with  much  of  the  general  character  of  Yellow  Spanish.  As  • 
table  fruit,  its  high  flavour  will  always  commend  it;  while  as  a 
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niarketfrQitiiteaiMaadprodttGtivehdbitoftrM  place  it  umog 
the  v^  bei^ 

Fruit  Urge,  lieaxtrshi^  often  obtuae,  tides  compieMed,  sor 
face  nneven,  colour  dark  porpiiah  blaek^  gloa^.  Fleth  dark 
porple,  half  tender,  aimoit  firm,  luicy,  rich,  sweet,  fine  flavour. 
Season,  from  20th  June  to  1st  Jolj. 

BukOK  Maxsabd.    Tliompi  UmL 

[cfAfnmiotm 
garden. 


Common  Kngliah, 


Black  Honey, 

firiilol  Gbony. 

Census  avxom.    Dee^ 

Wild  Black  Fruited,  i 

8mdl  WiM  Blade,     1 0/  Mkgikk 

Wbixl«7Blaok,         f  gardmt. 

Merisier  4  petit  fruit     a  Jhh. 
llerisier  A  petal  fruit  noir. 

This  18  the  wild  species  of  Europe,  beinff  common  in  the 
forests  of  France  and  some  parts  of  EngLmd ;  and  it  has  now 
become  nataraliaed,  and  grows  spontaneously  throughout  most 
poitionB  of  the  seUled  states.  It  is  the  onginal  species  from 
which  nearly  all  the  fine  Heart  and  other 
sweet  cherries  have  sprung.  It  is  small,  t 
and  of  little  value  for  e^in^^  retaining^ 
unless  very  ripe,  a  certain  bitterness;  but 
it  ripens  and  hangs  on  the  tree  until  the 
middle  or  last  of  Julj,  so  diat  it  then  be- 
comes somewhat  aeoeptaUe. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  oval  heart- 
ahuped,  flattened  a  little  on  both  sides. 
StaUc  long  and  veij  slender,  inserted  in  a 
small  d^ression.  Skin  thin,  and  when 
fully  ripe,  jet  black.  Flesh  soft  and  meltr 
ing,  purple,  with  an  abundant,  somewhat 
bitter  juice. 

The  Wbits  Mauaba,  of  Mr.  Mannings 
is  a  seedling  raised  by  that  pomologist, 
which  differs  little  except  in  its  colour. 

Black  Eaglx.    Thomp.  Lmd. 

A  very  eseeUent  Buf^ish  variety, 
raiaed  by  the  daadbter  of  Mr.  Knight,  at 
Bownton  Caalle,  u  1806,  from  the  seed  ma^lotde^ 

of  the  Biganeau  fertilized  by  the  May-  ^^^ 

dnke.    It  r^iens  at  the  beginning  of  July  or  a  Ibw  days  btei 
than  the  Black  Tartarian. 
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Frait  rather  above  medium  size,  borne  in  pairs  and  threes; 
obtuse'  heart«haped.  Skin  deep  purple,  or  nearly  blaek.  Stalk 
of  medium  length,  and  rather  slender.  Flesh  deep  purple, 
tender,  with  a  rich,  high  flavoured  jniee^  superior  to  the  Black 
Heart    Branched  strong,  with  laige  leaves.    Moderate  bearer. 

Black  Bi«ASHBA.n  ov  Sayot*    Ken. 
New  Large  Blade  Bigarreao.     Ken,       ^pmma  Noir  ds  SavoL 

An  Italian  variety,  of  very  rigorous  growth ;  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive ;  young  wood  auite  dark. 

Fruit  lai^e,  regularly  heart-shajped,  very  slightly  obtuse. 
Skin  smooth  and  even  on  the  surmce,  not  veiy  glossy,  quite 
black  at  maturity.  Stalk  an  inch  and  three-iburths  lon^,  rraier 
stout,  set  in  a  narrow  even  hollow.  Flesh  puiple^  quite  fiim 
and  solid,  with  a  rich  but  not  abundaat  joioe.  Stone  rather 
laitte.    Bipe  middle  of  July. 

Walsh  Cherry  is  similar  to  the  above,  and  may  prove  the 
same. 

Blaok  Hsart.    lliomp.  Mill.  LinL 

Early  Black. 

Anaell's  Fine  Blaek. 

Sptniah  Black  Heart 

Buok  Rusaiaii,  (o/Ameriecm  aardm^) 

Black  Garoon,  {erronegwiift  if  tomt) 

Guinier  i  fruit  noir.     0  IMtk 

Goigne  groaae  noir. 

Groeae  Schwane  Herts  Kiraohe^ 

The  Black  Heart,  an  old  variety,  is  belter  knowii  than  almost 
any  other  cherry  in  this  oountry,  and  its  great  froitlhhiess  and 
good  flavour,  together  with  the  hardiness  and  tiie  large  aiae  to 
which  the  tree  grows,  render  it  e^ry  where  esteemed. 

Fruit  above  medium  siae,  heart-shaped,  a  little  irregular.  Skin 
glossy,  dark  purple,  becoming  deep  black  when  MIy  ripe.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  8len<kr,  set  in  a  moderate  hoUow.  Flesh, 
before  fiilly  ripe,  half  tender,  but  finally  becoming  tender  and 
juicv,  with  a  rich,  sweet  flavour.  Ripens  the  last  of  June,  about 
ten  oays  after  the  Mayduke. 

BlOARRBAU  n'EsPXBXN. 

One  of  M.£8peren'a  seedlings.  Fruited  here  the  past  season. 
l\ee  vigorous,  rather  spreading;  frait  lam,  rMincMsh  heart- 
ahaaied.  Skin  yellowish  white,  mottled  and  shaded  with  pale  red. 
Stalk  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  large  oairity.  FMh 
rather  firm,  juicy,  and  good  fiavour.  Ripe  middle  of  My* 
Some  have  pronounced  this  the  Holland  BigarreaiH  but  it  kaa 
not  fruited  enough  to  decide  correctly. 
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BtQABMEAV^  Wnira.    Prince's  Pom.  Man. 

White  Ox  H€arfc»(^A«inMUb«fal«.)  QzHMrt.     ChsM. 

White  Bigamea.    Am^l  Heirim  Heertf 

lerge  White  Bigerreen.  Turkiex  Bigeneeu. 
ihteof 


The  Wbite  Bigurwuiy  which  is  more  oomwKin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New- York  and  Philadelphi«|  than  any  other  ^ui 
of  the  coontiT.  It  is  inferior  to  the  Bipmeaa  or  Graffion  in 
hardiness,  and  in  the  ciicmnstaace  that  it  is  a  Teiy  poor  bearer 
while  the  tree  is  yonng^  thongh  it  bears  fine  crops  when  it  has 
arriTed  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years'  growth.  The  fruit 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Biganeaiiy  bat  it  is  not  so  obium 
heart-shaped,  and  is  more  irregular  in  its  outline.  But  the  trees 
may  be  readily  distingmshed  even  when  very  small,  as  the 
Bigarreaa  has  broad  m  Miaffei  while  the  White  Bigarresn  has 
mmrrom  wmwtd  teses.    Grow£  upright 

Fruit  of  the  laigest  midy  heartHBhaped,  with  a  lather  irregular 
outline,  and  a  peetty  distinct  suture  line  on  one  side.  Skin  yel- 
lowish white  at  first,  but  bec<Hning  quite  overspread  with  mar> 
bHw  of  red.  Flesh  firm,  but  scarcely  so  much  so  as  that  of 
the  Biffarreau,  and  when  fully  ripe,  luJf  tender,  and  more  ki»- 
dous  uum  the  latter  cherry.  K  is  very  liable  to  crack  after 
rain.    Middle  and  last  of  June. 

BM^naiAu  Gnoa  0<simsT.    Ilioinp.  Poitean. 

Large  Heert-disped  BigenesiL       Bigarresn  Ghros  Konstreox.  * 
GrosOcBoret    Bon^aird, 

This,  the  true  Large  Heart-dbaped  Bigairean,  is  a  Frenek 
variety  only  rarely  seen  in  the  fruit  gardens  of  this  country. 

Fruit  large,  roundish  heart-shaped,  with  a  sutoie  Hue  h^ 
quently  rai^d,  instead  of  being  depressed.  Skin  at  first  yel- 
lowish red,  marked  with  deeper  red  streaks,  but  becoming,  when 
friUy  np^  ^  dark  shining  red,  almost  black.  Stalk  inserted  in 
a  shallow  hoUow.  Stone  oval  and  rather  ksge.  Flesh  firm, 
purplish,  a-  little  bitter  at  firsti  but  of  a  sweet  flavour  when  fbOy 
matnred.    Bipe  first  week  in  July. 

Bowmfft  Bablt  Hsisr. 

MedMi  8Bs^  oMoae  heart-shaped.  Skin  amber,  mottled,  and 
shaded  with  red.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant^  vinous 
ilamar.  Dislinet  firom  Rariy  White  Heart  Ripens  immediately 
alter. 
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BiOABBiAu  Tabdiv  dk  Hiu>WHBUf.    Thomp.  Sickler; 

Bigwrreau  marbrfi  de  Hildosheim.    DicL  cTAgri. 
BigaiTMn  Blano  TvW  de  Hfldesheim. 
Hildeiheioier  ganz  Sp&te  K]ioq>el  Einche. 
HOdflsheimer  Sp&te  Hens  Kiradie. 
Spfito  HiklBflheiner  ICaraior  Kiraofaa 
TfiMenhflim  BigairewL    iVmofli 

The  Hildesheim  B^rreau  is  a  Gennan  variety,  which  ripena 
here  in  Aognity  and  aooordii^  to  ThoiqpBOi^  ia  tiie  bttest  sweet 
cherry  known ;  a  quality  that  renders  it  peculiarly  ralnable. 

Fniit  of  mediam  size,  hcartHshaped.  Skin  yellow,  mottled 
and  marbled  with  red.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  inn,  with  a  sweet 
and  agreeable  flaroar.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  will  donbtless 
prove  a  valuable  variety  in  this  comitry. 

B&JLNT.    Mliot. 

Fmit  larflpG^  rounded,  angular,  heart-shape^  sides  slighdy  com* 
pressed,  colour  reddish  black.  Flesh  dark  poiplish  red,  half 
tendeiiv  juicy,  sweet  and  ricL    Season  early  <»  middle  of  June. 

Origin,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Tree  vigorous,  with  laige  foliage 
and  spreading,  of  rather  round,  regular  Ibrm. 

Brandtwiitx. 

New.  Oriflrinated  with  John  R.  Brinckle,  near  Wibningtoni 
Delaware.    A  very  finee,  vigorous  grower. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  broad  heart-8hi4>ed«  Skin  brilliant 
crimson,  beautifully  motUed.  Fruit,  tender,  very  juicy,  saccha- 
rine, and  with  just  enough  sub-add  flavour  to  impart  ^rightli- 
ness.    ^  Very  good.**    Maturity  last  of  June.    (Ad.  Int  RepL) 

Burr's  Sirdlino. 
Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  whitish  yeUow  shaded  with  light 
red,  and  sometimes  mottled.    Fledi  neariy  tender,  with  a  sweet| 
rich,  excellent  flavour.     Ripe  the  last  of  June.    Origin,  Per- 
rinton,  Monroe  county,  N.  i. 

BuTnrRR*B  Blaok  Hrakt. 
From  Germany.     Fruit  large,  heartrshaped,  ahnost  black. 
Flesh  purplish,  fins,  ^cy,  not  veiy  ridi.    Promises  welL    Ripe 
middle  of  July.    A  vigorous  grower. 

Carmiiob  Stripx. 

Raised  by  FroC  EirUand.  Tree  vi^rooa,  heahhy.  Rereading. 
Very  productive.  Fruit  above  medium,  heart^hi^Ma;  suture 
half  round,  Mowed  by  a  line  of  oarasine.  Colour  aanberyel- 
low,  shaded  and  mottled  with  Mght,  Hvely  cannine.  ifeak 
tender,  juicy,  sweet,  sprightly  and  agreeable,  fit  small.  Stalk 
varies.    Season,  last  of  June.     (Elliott) 
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Cabolirs. 


FruU  f»boFe  medium,  round,  oblong,  one  side  compreased 
slightly.  Colour  pftle  amber,  mottled  with  clear  light  red,  and 
when  fhlly  exposed  to  the  san  becomes  rich  red.  Fledi  very 
tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  delicate.  Season  last  of  June.  Origiui 
Cleyeland,  Ohio.     (Elliott) 

CHJUfPAGVS. 

Kaised  by  Charles  Downii^,  Newbmgh,  N.  Y.  Tree  of 
moderate  ffrowth  and  fofms  a  round  head. 

Frait  of  medium  size,  roundish  heart«haped.  Colour  Krely 
brick  red,  keHiring  to  pink,  a  little  paler  on  the  shaded  side. 
Stalk  of  moderate  length  and  size,  inserted  in  a  rather  flat, 
shallow  depression,  ^esh  amber  coloured,  of  a  lively  rich 
flavour,  a  mingling  of  sugar  and  acid, 'something  between  Down- 
er^s  late  and  a  Dake  cherry,  a  good  bearer,  and  ripens  uniformly 
and  hangs  some  time  on  Uie  tree.    Season  last  of  June. 

Clbyklaitd.      Elliott. 
CleyelaDd  Biganreau. 

Raised  by  ProlesMr  Kirtland,  a  Antty  strong  grower,  pro- 
ductive, and  a  fine  fruit 

Fnrit  large,  round  heart  shape.  Suture  pvettv  broad,  nearly 
half  rovnd.  Colour  bright  dear  red  on  yellowish  ground. 
Flesh  fine,  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  fine  flavour,  r^  a  few  days 
before  Black  Tartarian. 

CovsarooA. 

Ori^n,  Conestoga,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Fruit  laige,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  dark  purple.  .Stem  loi^, 
slender,  inserted  in  an  open  cavi^f .  Flesh  purplish,  finn ;  flavour 
sugary  and  ^ery  pleasant    (Ad.  Int  Rept) 

Davxkpobt. 
Davenpsfite  Inly.  Hew  M^fdaka 

Orvin,  Dorchester, Mass.  Treeof  moderate  growth, distinot 
ftom  Black  Heart,  an  early  and  good  bearer. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shaped.  Stem  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  stout  in  a  medium  cavity.  Colour 
daik  purplish  blac£  Flesh  tender,  Juicy  and  pleasant;  ripe 
about  the  time  of  Mayduke  or  just  beiore. 
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DowNiNo^B  Red  Crue. 


A  Tcrv  handsome  and  excel- 
lent seedling  cbeny,  raised  by 
Charles  Downing,  Newburght 
N.Y, 

Fruit  raiher  large,  regalarly 
obtose  heart^haped,  with  a 
pretty  distinct  sature.  Skin 
thin,  (slightly  pellucid  when  ftil- 
ly  ripe,)  white,  with  a  rich  dark 
crimson  cheek  (somewhat  mot- 
tled,) covering  more  than  half 
the  fruit.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  set  in  an  even  hollow 
of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, half  tender,  and  of  a 
very  delicately  sweet  and  lus- 
cious flavour.  Leaves  coarsely 
serrated,  with  dark  footstalks. 
Ripens  abont  the  14tb  of  June. 


Da^mkifftBed  CheeL 


DooTOB.    Elliott. 
The  Doctor. 
Tree  a  free  growor,  sotnewhat  mreading^  YWf  pnx^icliTe 
apt  to  be  small  unless  well  enltivated. 

Fruit  of  medium  sise,  roundish  heartrahaped.      Stalk  o. 
medium  length,  in  a  round,  regular  cavity. 
Colour  light  yellow,  mostly  uiaded  with 
bright  red.    Flesh  tender,  juicy  and  plea- 
sant.   Ripens  early  in  June. 

DowHTOw.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  very  beautiful  and  excellent  Ittge 
variety  raised  by  T.  A.  Enighti  Esq.,  of 
Downton  Castle,  fr^om  the  seed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  the  Eltoiu  ModersAely  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  huv^  ^ory  blunt  heartrshaped, 
nearly  roundish.  Stalk  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  long^slendeiv  Mi  in  Aprtl^ 
deep,  broad  hollow.  Skin  pale  cream 
colour,  semi-transparent,  delicately  stained 
on  one  side  with  red,  and  marbled  with 
red  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  without  any 
red,  tender,  adhering  slightly  to  the 
stone,  with  a  delicious,  rich  flavour.  Last 
of  June.  JkfwfUtm. 
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Earlt  Paoufta    Elliott 


Raided  by  Dr.  Kirtland.  An  excellent  early,  rery  prolific 
raricty,  of  moderate  growth.  Fruit  mediam  sise,  round,  obtose 
heartrfthape.  Light  yellow  ground,  shaded  and  mottled  with 
bright  red.  Sti&  long.  Flesh  half  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sweet, 
and  rery  good.    Ripe  about  a  week  before  MaydiiJce. 

Saiilt  WHm  Hbabt. 


Arden*8  Eaily  White  Heart 
White  Heart    Okm.  Primci9  Am.  Ifm. 
White  Heor^  \ 

Dredge's  Karlj  White  Hear^    I  f||„„^  » 
White  Thttisparenit,  f  '^""'^  ' 

Amber  Heart  J 

iJwwuBii.    usreiDrtisnird  wnne. 


An  old  variety,  although  a  good  early  fruit  It  is  not  equal 
to  Belle  de  Orleans,  Earlj  Prolific,  and  others  of  same  season. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  rather  oblong  heart-shaped — often 
a  little  one-sided.  Suture  quite  distinct  SMaJk  an  inch  and 
thfee4>itrtfas  lotiff,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  wide  shallow 
cavity.  Skin  dull  whitish  yellow,  tinged  and  speckled  with  pale 
red  in  the  son.  Flesh  half  tender,  unless  fiilly  ripe,  when  it  is 
melti]^,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour.  Tree  grows  rather 
erects  with  a  distaff-like  nead  when  young.  Fint  of  Jun» 
Manning's  Early  White  similar  to  above. 

Bliz'abjbtb. 

Fruit  medium  to  larse,  heart-shi^>ed.  Skin  rich  dark  red 
when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  half4ender,  juicy,  pleasantly  sweet 
Ripe  midi&e  to  laat  of  June.    Tree  vk;oroQB|  upright,  very  pro- 


vu;oroQS|  \ 

>.  (Elliott; 


lific    OrigiiH  Caleb  Atwater,  Ohio.    (Elliott) 

Favouutb.    Elliott 

EDiott^B  Favooifte. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  small  to  medium.  Stalk 
lonfi^  rather  slender,  in  a  slight  depression.  Colour  pale  yellow, 
wit£  a  light  red  cheek,  somewhat  marbled.  Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
aweeti  a^  of  a  delicate  flavour.    Ripe  last  of  Ame. 

Flouiros.    Hiomp.  Lind. 

Knevett*8  Late  Bigarrean. 

A  most  ezc^ent  cheny,  originally  brought  firom  Florence,  in 
Italy,  which  considerably  resembles  the  Bigarreau,  but  ripens  a 
little  later,  and  has  the  additional  good  quality  of  hanging  a 
long  time  on  the  tree. 
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Fniit  lai^ge,  heart-shaped  and  regalariy  formed.  Skin  amber 
jellow,  delicately  marbled  with  red,  with  a  bright  red  clieek,  and 
when  foUy  exposed^  the  whc4e  fruit  becomes  of  a  fine  livelyred. 
Stalk  over  two  inches  long,  slender,  set  in  a  deep  hollow.    Flesh 

Sellowish,  finn,  very  juicy,  and  sweet     In  perfection  from  the 
ist  of  June  till  the  10th  or  15th  of  July. 

GbBAT  BlOiUtREAU  OF  MkZBL. 

Great  Bigureaa  of  MemL     lleatans  de  KezeL 

Bigarreau  Gk>ubalia. 

A  new  foreign  variefy  of  the  largest  siiei  Productive,  and  of 
strong,  rather  crooked  growth. 

Fruit  vety  laive,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  snr&ce  uneven,  dark 
red,  or  quite  blade  at  maturi^.  St^n  long  and  slender,  flesh 
firm  and  juicy,  but  not  high  flsvoored.  R^  last  of  June  and 
beginning  oi  July. 

HOADLXT. 

Raised  by  Profl  Eirtbuid.  Tree  of  healthy,  vigorous  habit; 
forming  a  round,  spreading  head.  Fmit  above  medium,  ragpolar 
round  heait^ape,  light  clear  carmine  red,  mottled  and  s^ped 
on  pale  yellow.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  deliciottSL 
Season,  9eth  to  last  of  June.    (Elliott.) 

HovsT.    Hov.  Mag. 

Not  having  fruited  this  chenj,  we  give  Mr.  Hovey's  descrip- 
tion. Tree  vigorous,  upright,  rorming  a  somewhat  pyramidal 
head.    Raised  by  Hovey  &  Co^  Boston,  Mass. 

Fruit  IftiV^  obtuse  heart-shaped,  with  a  shallow  suture  on 
one  side.  Skin  clear,  rich  amber  in  the  shade,  beautifully  naot- 
tied  with  brilliant  red  in  the  sun,  often  nearly  covering  the  fruit. 
^tem  short,  about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  neariy  straight,  and 
inserted  in  a  deep  round  cavity.  Flesh  pale  amber,  rather  firm, 
but  brisk,  rich,  and  delicious.  Ripe  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
beginning  of  August 

Htdx's  Latb  Black. 

Raised  by  T.  ^  O.  Hyde,  Newton,  Mass.  Strong  grower  and 
good  bearer. 

Fmit  medium,  obtuse  heart^diaped,  purj^ish  black,  flesh  half 
firm,  juicy.  Nearly  as  good  as  Black  Eagle.  Ripe  first  wec^ 
in  July. 

JocosoT. 

Fhiitbur^  very  regular,  uniform  heart-shape,  slightly  obtuse, 
and  with  a  deep  indenture  at  i^z.    Surface  uneven,  colour  rich. 


l^owjr,  dark  livw  ookmr,  almost  black.  FMi  lender,  jnicj, 
with&rielifVireeliAFew.  Seaaeii^MartiielMleif  Jiroe.  lUned 
hyFmLEMmd.    (ElKott.) 

ExoxuK. 

Fniit  large,  heart-fthaped,  dark  parplish  black,  flesh  faalf  ten- 
der, nther  ooarse,  and  defieient  m  Bsvoor.  Its  ehief  merit,  a 
market  varie^.  (Bipe  early  io  July.)  StroDf^  ▼igofeua  giower, 
forming  a  laige  tree.    (Elliott) 

Kkknicott. 

Raised  by  Prat  Kirtlaad.  Tree  TigoroiMi  kardy,  spteadinfe 
very  prodnctiye.  Emit  large,  oval  heart^hape,  oompressed ; 
satore  shallow,  half  round,  G4^nr  amber  yellow,  motUed  and 
mnch  oTer^iead  with  rich,  bright,  clear,  glossy  red*  Flesh  finn, 
juicy,  rich,  and  sweet  Season,  8th  to  lOrth  July.  Size  and  beauty, 
and  late  ripenings  will  make  it  valuable  where  known.    (Elliott) 

EutTLAHn'a  Mammoth. 

Frait  of  the  laifpoat  iifle,  obtose  heaiVshaped.  Gokmr,br^ht 
eiear  yellow,  partially  oivenpread  and  maroled  with  rich  red. 
Flesh  afanost  loader,  ]^cw^  sweet,  with  a  very  fine  high  flavoon 
Season,  last  of  Jnne.  lW  vigorona,  moderately  jNrodn^tive. 
(EDiott) 

Kiirn.Aim'8  Mart.    Elliott 

Raised  by  Prot  Ejrdand.    Tree,  a  strong,  upright  growei 
said  to  be  one  of  Ike  best  of  his  seedlings, 
and  deahnable  mther  for  tiie  dessert  or  mai^  I 
keft  Mrpoaes.     Not  havmg  fridted   soffi- 1 
cienll^  with  ns,  we  give  Mr.  Elliott's  de- 
scrmtion. 

Anit  large,  ronndish,  heart  shape,  very 
regular.  Colour  liriit,  and  dark  rich  red, 
deq>ly  marbled  and  mottled  on  a  yellow 
groond ;  srown  fblly  in  the  sun,  is  mostly 
a  rich,  dark  ^lossf  red.  Fl^h  light  yellow, 
onite  firm,  nch,  juicy,  sweet,  and  very  high 
flnvonred.  Season,  last  of  June,  and  first 
of  July. 

Eihoht'b  Early  Blaok.    Thomp.  Lind. 
P.  Mag. 

A  most  admirable  early  cherry,  resem- 
bling the  Black  Tartarian,  thongh  mnch 
more  obtose  in  fenn,  but  ripenmg  neariy  a    jcai^f  s  Sariy  Btaok 
week  earlier 
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Frait  laige,  a  little  irregular  in  outlioe,  obtuae  heut-ehsf  «d. 
8tolk  of  modente  length,  rather  stout,  and  interted  in  a  decji, 
open  cavity.  Skin  dark  purple,  becoming  Uadc  Fleah  purple, 
tender,  juicj,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  juice  of  high  flavour.  iVee 
ipreading.    Moderately  productive. 

Lm  BiuABBBAV.    EUiott. 

FVuit  bige,  obtuse  hearUhaped.  Skin  deep  yellow,  shaded 
on  the  sunny  side  with  bright  red.  Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a 
broad  open  cavity.  Flesh  ahnost  firm,  juicy,  sweety  pleasant 
flavour.  Ripe  last  of  June  Mid  first  of  Julv.  Tree  thrtfty,  mo- 
decafte  growth,  lather  spieadiiig.    IVodnetive. 

Lbatbsu  Stookhto. 

Baised  by  ProfeaBor  Eirtland.  Fruit  mediuno,  heart-shaped, 
reddish  black,  flesh  firm,  sweet  Ifiddle  to  last  of  July. 
(Elliott) 

LooAir. 

Fndt  medium  or  above,  obtuse,  sometimes  regular  heart- 
shaped,  with  a  hollow  indenture  at  apex.  Ooiomr  puiplish 
bladk  when  ripe.  Flesh  nearly  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  aiid  rkk 
flavour.    8eaK>n,  middle  to  last  <tf  June.    Ongiusted  with  Prat 

Eirtland.    (Elliott) 

HAuaoir  Bioarbbau.    Maaniog. 

Fruit  of  medium  siae,  fiur  quality,  roundish.  Skin  yellow, 
shaded  with  red.  Flesh  half  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  flar 
vour.  Ripe  middle  <»last  of  June.  Tree  healthy;  aiodeimtely 
productive. 

MAnmrQ^s  Latx  Black. 

Raised  by  ]f  r.  Hanninff,  of  Salem,  M ns.  Fnrit  laige,  round- 
ish, deep  putple  or  neaify  bku^  Flesh  purplisii,  hM  tender, 
very  juicy,  sweet  and  exoellent  Ripe  the  last  of  June.  Tree 
vigorous. 

IfAVimro's  MOTTLKD. 
KoUled  BigarresxL    Mm. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Manning.    It  is  a  most  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundiflh  heart-shn)ed,  flattened  on  one 
side,  with  distinct  suture  lines.  Skin  amber  colour,  findy  mot- 
tled and  overspread  with  red,  with  a  semi-tnn^Mirent,  ^ossv 
appearance.  Stalk  slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow  hollow.  Flesh 
when  fiiUy  ripe,  yellow,  tender,  with  a  sweet  and  delicionsjnioor 
Ripens  the  last  of  June. 
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Ohio  BsAtrrT.    Elliott 

Tree  a  Tigofous  grower,  with  a  rather  8preadiu|^  head,  and 
has  proved  so  &r  a  prodactiye,  Taluable  kincL  Friiit  luge>  ob- 
tnaa  heartdiaped.  Light  jmimd,  mostly  eovered  with  led. 
Flesh  tender,  brisk,  juicj.    £pe  aboot  the  middle  of  Jane. 

Osceola.    Elliott 

(hwnated  with  Prot  Kirtland.  Moderate  bearer  and  medium 
growth.  Frait  above  mediam,  heartrshaped.  Colour  iSne  dark 
red,  approaching  to  black.  Flesh  juicy,  tender,  sweet  and  ex- 
cellent   Bipe  Utt  of  June. 

PixROK^s  Latx. 

Originated  with  Amos  Fierce,  and  introduced  to  notice  by 
James  Hyde  and  Son,  Newton  Centre,  Mass^  who  say  it  is  a 
fine  late  fruit  We  give  the  description  from  Uie  y.  E,  Farmer. 
Fruit  medium,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  dark  red  and  mottled,  light 
amber  in  the  shade.  Stalk  rather  short  and  slim.  Flesh  soft, 
tender,  very  juicy,  sweet,  rich  and  dehcious ;  stone  small.  Bipe 
the  hMt  of  July. 

Growth  free,  raiher  upright,  with  a  round  head. 

PoNTiAa 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  sides  corooressed,  oolouc 
dark  puipliui  red,  approaching  to  black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh 
half  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable.  Season  last  of  June^ 
Originated  with  Pto£  Kirtland.     (Elliott) 

POWHATTAH. 

Fruit  medium  size,  uniform,  roundish,  flattened  or  compressed 
on  sides;  snrbce  irrmlar.  Colour  liver-like,  hidily  polished. 
Suture  ludf  found.  Fiesh  rich,  purplish  red,  maroled,  naif  ten* 
der,  jnioy,  sweet,  pleasant  but  not  nigh  flavour.  Season  late, 
8th  to  15th  <^  July. 

For  profitable  market  purposes,  this  is  one  of  the  rttj  best, 
the  fruit  ripening  late,  ana  all  beinff  uniform  and  regular  in  sise. 
Originated  with  Prot  Ktrthmd.    (Elliott) 

PRISIOBNT. 

Fruit  large,  dark  red,  slightly  mottled.  Flesh  half  tender, 
jni<gr,  sweet    Ifiddle  to  last  of  June.    IVeo  vigorous,  spreading. 

Provdfoot. 

Raised  by  D.  Proudfoot,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Tree  vigorous. 

12 
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Fruit  lme»  heart-fihaped,  dark  purplish  red.    Flesh  Ann,  juicy 
sweet    Ripe  15th  to  last  of  Julj.    (Elliott.) 

Rkd  Jacket.    Elliott. 

One  of  Prot  Kirtland's  seedling.  A  free  §Hywiiig,  rmthef 
spreading,  kte,  and  productive  variety. 

Fruit  laige,  regular,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Colour  amber, 
mostly  covered  with  light  red.  Flesh  half  tender,  juicy,  good 
but  not  rich  flavour.  Stalk  long,  slender,  in  a  moderate  basin 
Ripe  about  the  time  of  Downers  Red. 

RiCHARDBOH.      Gole. 

Raised  by  J.  R.  Richardson,  Boston.  Fruit  large,  heart- 
shaped,  dark  red  inclining  to  black.  Flesh  deep  red,  half 
tender,  juicy,  sweet    Last  of  June. 

RoBBBTB*  Red  Heart. 

Origmated  in  the  garden  of  David  Roberta,  Esq.,  of  Salenii 
Mass.  Tree  hardy,  mo  grower.  Bears  abondantly,  and  hanga 
well  without  rotting. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  heart^ajpe.  SHam  of  •  pale, 
amber  ground,  but  nearly  overspread  with  pale  red,  mottled 
with  deeper  red.  Suture  quite  distinct  Flesh  juicy,  sweet  and 
well  flavoured.  Stalk  long,  slender,  set  in  a  moderate  dqwes- 
sion.    Ripe  last  of  June. 

Sparhawk's  Honet.   Man.  Ken. 
SparrowhawkV  Honey.     Thonqk 

Raised  by  Edward  Sparhawk,  of  Brighton,  near  Boston.  A 
profose  bearer.    Vigorous  grower. 

Fruit  of  medium  siae,  roundish  heari«haped — rety  rag^^v  in 
form.  Stalk,  of  moderate  length,  rather  slender;  set  in  a  round, 
even  depression.  Skin  thin,  of  a  beautifol  gjpasy  pale  amber- 
red,  becoming  a  lively  red  when  fully  ripe.  Fleah  juicy,  with  a 
very  sweet  flavour.    Ripe  the  last  of  June. 

Sweet  Mohtmobeitot.    Man. 

Allen^s  Sweet  Montmorency. 

Raised  by  J.  F.  Allen,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Tree  hardy, 
vigorous  growth.  Habit  of  heart  cherries.  Less  subject  to  rot 
than  most  sorts.    Good  .bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  flattened.  Skin  pale  amber  in 
the  shade,  light  red,  slightly  mottled,  in  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch 
and  three  fourths  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  small,  shal- 
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low,  eren  hoHow.    Flesb  yellowkh,  tender,  sweet  and  (Seellent 
RipeiM  here  middle  July. 

Tboumskh. 

Fruit  nedinm  to  kige^  obUise  heart-dwped.  Skim  reddkh 
poipie.  Fleah  dark  red,  half  tender,  with  a  brisk,  Tinoaa  flaTonr. 
Kipe  towards  the  end  of  Joly.     IVee  noderately  yig^oroiia. 


Tradbsoant's  Black  Hbart.    Thonp. 


SUchom, 

Slkhom  of  Maiyland.  j 


LaraeBtaok 

TradoMMit'i^ 


BigarreMi  Grot  Koir, 
Gkugne  Noir  Tardive^ 
GrcM  Sohwane  Slooorpel, 
Kinobe  MH  8ftft%eii  lUeh.  ^ 


fl6   to 

thorny 


It  b  an  Baropean  Tariety,  bat  a  tree  growing  about  forty 
years  since  in  the  garden  of  an  inn  in  Maryland,  attracted  the 
n4ytioe  of  the  late  Wm.  Prince,  who  propagated  it  under  the 
name  of  Elkhom,  by  which  it  was  there  known.  The  bark 
is  of  a  pecvliarly  gtay  cokMir,  and  the  growth  qoile  Tigoroos. 

Fraii  large,  heart-shaped,  with  a  yeiy  irregolar  or  nnevensur- 
hcit.  Skin  deep  black,  g^oesy,  (before  fbUy  ripe,  deep  pnrple, 
mottled  with  Mack).  Stalk  rather  short,  set  in  a  pvel^  deep 
hollow.  Flosh  very  solid  and  firm,  da^  porple,  BM)deniiely 
jai<^.    Ripe  firrt  and  second  week  in  July. 

Transpabbbt  QuioMB.    Forsytk  Prinee.  Pom.  Man. 

Ti«M|Mi(ent  Oesn.    JbrvfA. 
TranqMrent 

ItisavaloableMid  pretty  variety  for  the  dessert,  hanging  late 
on  the  tree,  and  is  admired  by  all  amateuri. 

Fruit  small,  regular,  oval  heart^aped.  Skin  glossy,  thin,  and 
nearly  transparent,  ^howinff  the  network  texture  of  the  flesh 
beneath,  yellowish-white,  delieately  blotched  with  fine  red ;  dis- 
tinct suture  line  on  both  sides.  Stalk  long  and  slender.  Flesh 
tender  and  melting,  and  when  fully  ripe  very  sweet,  mingled 
with  a  very  slight  portion  of  the  piquant  bitter  of  the  Masard 
cIms  of  chenries.    Fint  of  July. 

Triumph  of  Cumbbrlamd. 

IConstrons  Maj.  ■  Brenneman's  Esriy. 

atreeVs  May.  Cumberland's  Seedling; 

Introduced  to  notice  by  David  Miller  Junior,  of   Oarlislei 
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Pennsylvaiiu,  and  said  to  bo  a  seedling  of  Oamberland  Gonnty, 
Pa. 

A  strong,  Tigoroas  grower,  and  good  bearer,  not  snfficiently 
tested.     We  copy  from  tlie  report  of  the  Penn.  Hort  Society. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Sometimes  roundish,  com* 
pressed,  deep  crimson,  ahnost  purple  when  fully  ripe.  Stem 
rather  long;  slender,  in  a  broad  open  cavity,  apex  slightly  de- 
pressed. ¥leeb  rather  solid,  redf  slightly  adherent  to  the  stone, 
quality  **  best"     Period  of  maturity,  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Cumberland  seedling  from  Ohio  Inay  proye  same  as  above,  but 
tiiink  it  distiiict 

T0WN8XKD. 

Tree  a  strongs  y^iona  grower,  ptodnctiye,  and  promises  well 
Raised  by  W.  P.  ^wnsend,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  high  shouldered,  compressed, 
suture  distinct,  apex  depressed.  Stem  u>ng,  somewhat  slender,  set 
in  a  broad,  rather  deep  depression.  Ooloiir  light  amber,  mot- 
tled, and  shaded  with  carmine.  Flesh  almost  tender,  juicy,  rich, 
sprightly,  refreshing  flavour,  pit  small.    Ripe  last  of  June. 

Wkndbll's  Mottlkd  Bioabreau. 

Fruit  Urge,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  dark  red,  nearly  black  at 
maturity,  mottled.  Flesh  dark  red,  firm  and  high  flavoured. 
Ripe  about  the  time  of  Downer^s  Litfte. 

Originated  with  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  Albany,  New  Yoric  Tree 
upright,  thrifty  growth. 

WXBDBB^S  EabLT  BlACB  HbABT. 

Wefdnhe  FrBhe  SehwwM.    Hen  Kenoke. 

A  promising,  eariy  variety.  Tree  vigorous,  spreading,  mo* 
derately  productive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  heartrshaped,  skin  black,  flesh  purplish, 
tender,  sweet  and  excellent  Ripem  early  in  June,  or  just  wfore 
Maydoke. 

CLASS  I. 

SBorrov    m. 

Contains  those  superseded  by  better  sorts,  a  few  of  which  are 
esteemed  by  some  growers. 

Adam^s   Cbown. 

Fruit  full,  medium  in  size,  round  heart-shape.  Flesh  pale 
red  and  white,  tender  and  pleasant    Ripe  last  of  June. 
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Bkllb  Aqathb. 

II11&  new  cherry  figarbd  and  described  not  long  sinco  as  a  fine, 
laige,  late  varietj,  Mr.  Rivers  says  has  proved  a  smalli  hard, 
late  fruit 

BlOARBBAUy  LaBOB  RbD. 

Oros  Bigsnesa  Bouge.    Finteam. 
Biganeau  4  Gros  Fruit  Bouga    Bom.  JML 
Bigarreaa  4  Gros  Frait  Bongei    Ihamp,  f 
B^  de  BmdmmI  (^mnm). 


Fniit  kige,  oblong  heart-shape.  Sldn  daric  vsd  in  the  «m. 
IHflih  fimi.    Early  in  July. 

BioABBBAu,  ChnvA.    Prince's  Pool  Man. 

Cbinese  Hewt    Aomfk  f 

FMt  of  medinm  siie,  roundish  heart^haped,  light  ambefi 
mottled  and  shaded  with  bright  red.  Flesh  fins,  wtth  m  sweet| 
peculiar  flsv our.    Ripe  last  of  Jane. 

BlOABBBAU   BlAOX. 

BigimMni  Holr. 

EroH  middle  aiaed,  heaii^haped.  Sim  red,  Imt  beeoming 
MadL    Fleah  irm  and  rather  diy.    First  of  Jn^. 

BuTTBBB^a  Ybllow.    Thomp. 

Bftttnei's  Waobs-Knorpel  Crsohe. 
Bitttiier's  Qelbe-KDorpel  Ilinebe. 

Raised  by  Bftttner,  of  Halle,  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  few 
cherries  enUrtfy  tfMm.  Fhiit  of  medium  siae,  nmndish.  Skin 
pale  yellow.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish,  sweet,  and  not  of  mach 
value.    Ripe  first  week  in  July. 

GoBOVB.    Thomp.  Fors. 

Oooromie.    Lind.       HerefiNdshire  Bkuk. 
CorouiL    Lang.  Black  Orleansi 

Lai^  WUd  Blacic 

Ftnit  bdow  middle  size,  roundish  heart-shaped.  Skin  dinflr 
black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  when  ripe,  tender,  and  of  liule 
value.    Middle  of  July. 

6AflooieBa*B  Hbabt.    Thomp. 

Bleeding  Heart    Lmd. 
Red  Heart,  (0/  aome,)  )  ^  . 
HerefordahiiiHear^'  f  ^^ 
Guigne  Bouge  Hative. )  ^'^^-P" 

An  old  English  variety.    Fruit  of  medium  size,  long  heart* 
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shaped,  ftinall  drop  or  tear,  at  the  end.  Skin  dark  red.  Flcftfa 
reddish,  half  tender,  widi  only  a  tolerable  flavour.  Ripe  the 
last  of  June,    A  bad  bearer. 

GlFFORD*8   SkSDLINO. 

Small,  roundish  heart-shaped.    Light  red,  very  sweet    Pro- 
duedvei  huit  of  June. 

Qbidlst. 

Apple  dioi'fjf.    JMEMoaH||L 

Ariiii  medimn,  voandiih,  bladL  Blesh  fim,  not  Ttij  joic} 
nor  rich.  Ripens  last  of  Jane.  Productive.  Origiiii  Masis 
chnsetts. 

'BomiT.    Thonp. 

Laige  Honej.      Lste  Hcmsf . 

Yellow  Honej.    Merioier  A  fruit  blana    K  Duh. 


A  sMall,  l^te,  veij  sweet  ihiit,  formerly 
Fruit  small,  roundish,  yellow  and  red.  Flash  ten4«v  ^^  tweet. 
Middle  oi  July. 

Htds's  Red  Hcart, 

Mediiisi,  heait-shaped.  Skm  pale,  but  beoomiw  a  )ig^  rod 
at  maturity.  Flesh  t^ider,  sprigl^y.  Ripe  last  of  Juii^  Origin 
Newton,  Massachusetts.    Troe  vigorous,  productive. 

JaUXX  DK  PRUSfiB. 

Foreiffn ;  small,  obtuse  heart^^iNdd.  Stalk  lon^  and  slen- 
der, y«Uowish-whke,  tender,  brisk,  vinoos,  ft  little  bitter  before 
fbUy  ripe,  whieh  is  sooa  after  Downei^s  Lnke. 

Laot  Southampton's  Txllow.    Tbomp. 

Lsdj  Southampton's  Duke^ 

-QoUuiDiop^  I    acio 


•]■ 


TeUow  or  Golden,  frAoMp. 

Spanish  YeUow. 

Fhut  of  medium  size,  heart^aped.    Skin  yellow*    Flesh 
flim,  not  very  joky.    Ripens  about  the  middle  m  Svlj. 

Lvimn  GxAV. 

Fruit  medium,  reiiB<fish,  purpHsh  Uaek.    Flesh  tender,  juicy. 
July. 

Mahvimo's  Eablt  Black  Hsart. 

Fruit  medium,  similar  to  the  Black  Heart,  rather  earlier  ani 
smaller  in  sixe.    Ripe  about  the  middle  of  June. 
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MSRVILUB   DK   SbPTBUBRK. 

.Tardive  de  Mont. 
A  FVench  Tariety,  ripening  in  Angugt,  vigorous  grower. 
FVoit  small,  firm,  rather  dry,  sweet,  bat  of  little  valae. 

Ox  Heart.    Thomp. 

I4on'8  Heart  Yeiy  Large  Heart 

Banock^  Heart        Oohsen  Hen  Kiradie. 

Froit  large,  obtuse  beart-shaped.  Skin  dark  red.  Flesh  red, 
half  tender,  with  a  pleasant  jnicc,  of  second  quality  in  point  of 
ftivonr.    Bipenslast  of  Jnne. 

RBMINQTOir. 

Bemington  White  Heart    iVwkx; 
BendngtoD  Heart 

Fmit  small,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow,  larely  with  a  fidal 
tinge  of  fed  on  one  side.  Flesh  yellowish,  dry,  and  somewhal 
bitter.    Middle  and  last  of  AegiMt 

RivBaa'a  Early  EbiART. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  England. 

Median  nse,  heart-shaped.  Ripening  just  after  Belle  de  Qr- 
leansi  very  mach  inferiomr. 

RnrxRs's  Earlt  Amber. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Bivens  England. 

Medium  siie,  heart«haped,  prolific,  a  snb-Tariety  of  old  Early 
White  Heart,  but  not  as  early. 

ToRAoco  Lbaveo.    Thorn.  land. 

Four  to  the  Fdnnd. 
0eriii6rde4AIivTa 
Bigvreaatier  A  FeuiUes  de  TaWux 
Bigarreaatier  k  Grandes  FeuiUas. 
Ouignier  A  FeuiUes  de  Tabaa 
YieraafeinPlbiid. 

Leaves  very  large.    Fhiit  small    Hard,  of  no  Talae. 

White  Tartablan.    Thomp. 

FiasM's  Wluts  Tartariai^  )  ^  m 
Frwer'B  White  Transparent,  }  .2rJ^ 
Ambto  A  petit  fruit  ^2/wmp. 

Anit  of  medium  siae,  obtase  heart«haped.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low. Stalk  slender.  Hesh  whitish  yeUow,  half  tender  and 
very  sweet 
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GLASS  n. 

SKOnON   I. 

Contains  those  of  best  qnality  and  generally  approved. 

Arch  Duke.    Hiomp.  lind.  Fors. 

Qriotte  do  PortufiL     0.  DA  Ifiris,       lAte  Anh  Doka 
Portugal  Doka  Late  Duke^  (^  smiu) 

Tree  rather  more  vigorous  than  the  Majduke,  with  longer 
diverging  tomches,  which  become  slightly  pendnlovs  in  bearing 
specimens. 

Fruit  lai^  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Suture  distinct  on  one  side. 
Skin  at  first  bright  red,  but  becoming  very  dark  when  mature. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep 
open  cavity.  Flesh  Tght  r^  melting,  juicy,  rich  sub-acid  fla- 
vour.   Ripe  the  first  and  second  week  in  July. 

Bills  MAannQUs.    Man. 

Belle  et  Magniflqtie.  Ken,  Belle  de  Ghstenay. 

Msgnifique  de  SoMux.  BeOt  de  Sosaux. 

Tree  hardy,  moderately  vigorous,  productive,  %  beautifiil  and 
excellent  late  variety.  Useful  for  culinary  purposes,  and  good 
table  fi^it  when  pretty  ripe. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  heart-shape.  Stalk  long, 
slender,  in  an  open  medium  cavity.  Skin  a  fine  bright  i«d. 
Flesh  juicy,  tender,  with  a  sprightly  sub^acid  flavour,  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class.    Ripe  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  August. 

Lats  Duks.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 
Anglaiae  Tardive. 

A  very  Urge  and  fine  Duke  cherry, 
ripening  a  month  later  than  the  Mayduke^ 
and  therefore  a  very  valuable  sort  for  the 
dessert  or  for  cooking.  The  tree  is  of 
vigorous  growth  for  its  class. 

Fruit  larffe,  flattened  or  obtuse  heart- 
shaped,  much  more  depressed  in  its  filffure 
than  the  Mayduke.  Colour,  when  fully 
ripe,  rich  dark  red;  (but  at  first  white, 
mottled  with  bright  red.)  Stalk  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow  hollow.  Flesh 
yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  sprightly 
sub-acid  flavour,  not  quite  so  sweet  and 
rich  as  the  Mayduke.  Ripens  gradually, 
and  hangs  on  the  tree  from  the  middle  of 
July  till  the  10th  of  August.  Xofe  Dicfei 
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2.1S 


Matdukb.    Mill.  Themp.  UimL 


Boyale  HAtire, 

Cbarrf  Dak«i  {(ffrntme,) 

Cerise  Gnigiie, 

GoQlanie, 

De  Hollander  • 

D'Espagne^ 

Oriotte  OrTome  Noire, 

Griotteiy£8|Migiie(o/jofiWL) 

Griotte  Prtooe^  {o/mfme) 

HoUdbd's  Duke. 


Early  Duke, 

Large  Majduke, 

Morris  Duke^ 
o/vorioitf  Morris's  Early  Doke, 
iVwMA  Benham's  Fine  Ear.  D'ke^ 
gardmB.  Thompson's  Duke^ 

Portugal  Duke, 

Buchanan's  Early  Duke, 

MiUett'sLateHeartDoke. 


EngiM 


acio 
thofnp 


sorts 


This  iDvalnable  early  eherry  k  one  of  the  most  pop 
in  all  oomitries,  thriTing  ahnost  equally  well  in  cold  or  warm 
climates.  This,  the  Black  Heart,  and  the  Bigarrean,  are  the 
most  eztensiTely  diffused  of  all  the  finer  Tarieties  in  the  United 
States.  And  among  all  the  new  varieties  none  has  been  found 
to  supplant  the  Mayduke.  Before  it  is  fit 
for  taue  use,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
eookinff ;  and  when  folly  ripe^  it  is,  perhans, 
the  richestcf  the  sub-acid  cherriea.    In  tke 

Srdens  here,  we  have  noticed  a  peculiar 
bit  of  this  tree  of  producing  veiy  fre- 
quently some  branches  which  npen  much 
later  than  the  others,  thus  protracting  for 
a  long  time  the  period  in  which  its  fruit  is , 
in  use.  The  Mayduke  is  remarkable  for 
its  upright,  or,  as  it  is  called,  foatigiaU 
head,  especially  while  the  tree  is  yoonff,  in 
dktinction  to  other  sorts,  which  produce 
many  lateral  branches. 

Irnit  roundish  or  obtuse  heart-shaped, 
growing  in  clusters.  Skin  at  first  of  a  lively 
red,  but  when  frdly  ripe  of  a  rich  ilorit  red. 
Flesh  reddish,  tender  and  melting,  very 
juicy,  and  at  maturity,  rich  and  exodUent  in  fiaTour.  This  fruit 
is  most  frequently  picked  while  it  is  yet  red,  and  partially  acid, 
and  before  it  attains  its  proper  colour  or  flavour.  It  begins  to 
colour,  about  New  York,  in  favourable  seasons,  the  last  of  May, 
and  ripens  during  the  first  half  of  June. 

Mayduke  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  MeioCj  the  province  in 
France,  where  this  variety  (the  type  of  all  the  class  now  called 
Dukes)  is  believed  to  have  origiaii&ed. 

RsiNX   HORTKHSX. 


Monstreuse  de  Bavay. 
Lemereier. 


Belle  de  Bavay. 
Seized  la  livrsb 


IVeneh  origin,  of  Duke  habit    Tree  a  healthy  and  handaome 
grower,  productive,  and  a  very  desirable  variety. 
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Fruit  very  large,  roandisb  elongated.  Skin  a  brifflit  lively  red, 
somewhat  marbled  and  mottled.  Satoie  diatioctiy  marked  by 
a  line  without  any  deprewion.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  very  al^ditly 
sub-acid  and  delicious.  Bipe  from  the  middle  to  tKe  last  ofJuly. 

Yail's  August  Dukk. 

A  very  excellent  late  cherry,  of  the  Duke  class.  Originated 
with  Henry  Vail,  Esq.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  bids  fiur  to  rival  m^ny 
of  its  seasoa  Tree  very  productive,  and  of  vigorous  growth. 
Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart^haped,  r^pilar  in  ibrra.  Stalk  medium 
length,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  but  narrow  cavity.  Skin  rich 
bright  red  on  the  shaded  side,  and  of  a  lively  eoraeliaa  led  in 
the  sun.  Flesh  tender,  sab-acid,  mock  like  the  liayduke  in 
flavov.  Ripe  the  lasl  week  ia  July,  and  the  fini  week  er  two 
in  Auguak 

GLASS  IL 

8KOTIOH  U. 

Goiiq>ri8es  those  of  '^vety  good**  quality,  aoiiie  of  wkidi  may 
prove  "  best" 

Cabnatiov.    Thomp.  Lind. 


WazObeny. 

Giowu. 

Ceriflo  Nouvelle  d'Angleterre^ 

Ceriae  de  Portugal, 

Ghrosse  Oeriae  Rouge  File^ 

Oriottier  Bouge  F&le^ 

Gkiotte  de  y  UlBQiMS. 


tffJHne* 


A  very  handsome,  light  red,  large  cherry, 
highly  esteemed  here  for  brandying  and 
preserving. 

Fruit  large,  round.  Skin  at  ffrst  yelk>w* 
ish  white,  aiottled  with  red,  but  becoming 
a  livelr  red  slightly  marbled.  Stalk  about 
an  inch  and  a  naif  long,  stout  Flesh  ten- 
der, a  little  more  firm  than  most  of  this 
division,  bat  juicy,  and  when  fiiily  ripe,  of 
a  sprightly  and  good  subacid  flavour.  Tlie 
foliage  is  pretlnr  large,  and  the  wood  sttong, 
but  the  tree  has  a  spreading,  rather  low 
habit  It  is  a  moderate  but  regular  beaier, 
and  the  fruit  hangs  a  long  while  on  the 
branches,  without  decaying.  Ripe  the. 
middle  and  last  of  July. 

Pbincb's  Dukb  is  a  very  large  variety  of  CkumaUan, 

this  cherry,  raised  from  a  seed  of  it,  by  Mr.  Prince,  of  Long 
Uand.    Its  shy  habit  of  bearing  renders  it  of  litde  value. 
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Chriotiava  md  Mabt* 

IVo  Tarieties  raised  b^  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Oreenbachf  N.  Y^  and 
noted  in  the  Horticoltnnst  as  resembling,  in  tree  and  frniti  the 
Majdoke,  and  are  probably  sab-varieties. 

Cox^s  Latb  Carnation. 
A  promising  late  variety.    Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish ; 
suture  shallow,  with  a  line.     Colour  amber,  mostly  shaded  and 
mottled  with  bright  red.    Flesh  juicy  and  sprightly  sub-acid. 
Bipe  from  the  muldle  till  the  last  of  July. 

IhrcmBSB  db  Palluau. 
A  new  foreign  sort^  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shaped, 
compreased,  very  dark  purple.    Stem  long  and  slender,  in  a 
large  open  cavity.    Flesh  dark  red,  tender,  juicy,  mild  acid. 
Ripe  the  middle  of  June.    V^;oioaa  growth  tor  ita  daas. 

Flxmish.    Thonp. 

Montmoranoy  (p/LmOeff,) 

Kentirii  (cftome,) 

Osrise  A  Ooorte  Queue.    J\riL 

IC ontBaoreu^  k  Gros  ¥nd%    ) 

GrosGobet^  SO.DmA. 

Oobet  i,  Oourte  Queue.  ) 

A  Courte  Queue  de  Provence. 

BtaglUiWeichfleir 

Weichsel  mH  gMnkureeo  stiel, )  €fike 

Double  Yolgera.  (  Dutch, 

This  is  a  Tery  odd  looking 
froit,  being  much  flattened,  and 
hsvinff  a  very  short  stalk. 

frait  rather  latge,  very  much 
IfaittMied  both  at  the  top  and 
b«Be^  and  generally  ffrowmff  in 
pairs.  Stalk  stout,  short  Skin 
shining,  of  a  britfht  lively  red. 
Flesh  yoUowish  white,  jui^,  and 
tub-aeid.    Good  lor  preservinir ; 

Int.  i»lM  T«.7  Thiri^>n»^7 
rieh  enough  for  table  use.    Laat  _    . . 

•fJuly.  ''"'•** 

Jbffbbt's  Don.  Thomp, 


Jeft^sBoyaL    ZML 
Jefflrey's  Boyal  Caroon. 

Bq^ale  Ordinaire.    i^Mteoa. 
Fruit  of  medium  sise,  round,  or  ft  little  flattened  at  the 
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and  basin.  Skin  of  a  fine  lively  red.  Stalk  moderately  long 
Flesh  yellowish  amber,  seapcely  red.  Jaice  abundant,  and  of 
a  rich  flavour.  The  trees  are  of  a  distinct  habit  of  growth,  be- 
ing very  compact,  and  growing  quite  slowly.  The  buds  are 
very  closely  set,  and  the  miit  is  borne  in  thick  clusters.  Mid* 
die  and  last  of  June. 

E1HTI8H.    Thomp. 

^  Yirginiaa  ICay,      }o/Amaioan 

Early  Richmond.  )     gardmte, 
Kentish,  or  )  r^^ 
Flemish.       \^^*^ 
Common  Red,        ^ 

pTcJW.      U«««wK*. 

Kentish  Red.         J 
Montmoreocjr.    0.  IhiK  1 

Muscst  de  FngQe.  J 

The  true  Kentish  cherry,  an  old  European  sort,  better  known 
here  as  the  Early  Richmond,  ia  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
acid  cherries.  It  b^;ins  to  colour  about  the  29ih  of  May,  and 
may  then  be  used  for  tarts,  while  it  will  hanff  upon  the  tree, 
gradually  growing  larger,  and  losing  its  acidity,  until  the  huit 
of  June,  or  in  dry  seasons,  even  untO  July,  when  it  becomes  of 
a  rich,  sprightly,  and  excellent  acid  flavour.  The  tree  grows 
about  eighteen  feet  high,  with  a  roundish  spreading  head,  is 
exceedingly  productive,  and  is  from  its  early  maturity  a  very 
profitable  market  fmit,  being  largely  planted  for  this  purpose  in 
New  Jersey.  This  kind  is  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  stone  adheres  to  the  stalk.  Advantage  is  ta^en  of 
this  to  draw  out  the  stones.  Ilie  fruit  is  then  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  becomes  one  of  the  moat  excellent  of  all  aried  fruits. 

Fruit  when  it  first  reddens  rather  small,  but,  when  folly  ripe, 
of  medium  size,  round,  or  a  little  flattened;  borne  in  pairs. 
Skin  of  a  fine  bnght  red,  growing  somewhat  dark  when  folly 
ripe.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  rather  stout,  set  in  a 
pretty  deep  hollow.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  and,  at  matority,  of 
a  sprightly  rather  rich  add  flavour. 

Laros  Mobsllo. 

Kirtland's  Large  MoreOo. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland.  Promises  valuable,  but  as  yet  not 
fully  tested.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundish,  dark  red,  jai^ 
rich  acid,  good  flavour;  pit  small.  Season,  early  in  July.  (]S 
liott.) 
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MORSLLO.       TlMMDp.   Lllld.  Lftllg. 

IfOan.    Itrng.  English  MoreUa 

Oerise  du  Nord.    Noia,  Large  MoraUa 

Griotto  Oidixuiirdda  Nord  Dutch  MordkK 

September  Weicfaael  Grane.  Aoiiald*s  Large  KoraUa 

The  Morello  is  a  fine  fruit  Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
&e  dark  purple  colour  of  its  juice,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
Mortu  or  Mulberry.  It  is  highly  valuable  for  all  kinds  of  pro- 
aerves,  and  is  an  agreeable  adcutioD  to  a  dessert 

FHiil  of  ]vietly  laige  siie,  round,  or  iliffhtly  obtuse,  heart- 
shaped.  Sun  dark  rra,  becoming^  nearly  bUM^  when  fbllT  rij>e. 
Flesh  dark  purplish  red,  tender,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant  suVacid 
favour,  when  quite  mature.    Ripe  2(Hh  of  July. 

The  Common  Morello  of  this  country,  is  a  smaller  variety  of 
the  foregoing^  and  a  little  darker  in  colour.    Little  esteemed. 

Plumstokx  Morxllo. 

Tree  of  slow  srowth,  makes  a  fine  pyramid.  A  productive, 
hardy,  and  valuable  sort 

Frait  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  heart  shape.  Skin,  deep 
red.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  loDg^  rather  slender  and  stnuffht, 
set  in  a  h<^low  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  reddish,  tender,  juicy, 
and  when  well  matured,  of  a  sprightiv  and  agreeable  flavour. 
SUme  long  and  pointed.    Ripe  last  of  July,  and  first  of  August 

RoTAL  Duxa.    Thomp. 
Boyale  Anglaise  Tardive. 
Growth  irori{^t»  compact  head,  branches  lees  slender  than 
Haydnke.    Moaerate  bearer. 

Fkidt  Isrge,  roundish,  and  distinctly  oblate  or  flattened.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  tender,  juicy  and  rich.  A  good  bearer. 
Ripens  in  the  last  of  June. 

Shannon. 

This  is  a  Morello  raised  by  Prof.  Eirtland,  and  as  it  has  not 
fruited  with  us,  we  give  Mr.  Elliott^s  description. 

Fruit  slightly  above  medium  sise,  globular,  flattened  at  junc- 
tion with  stem.  Dark  purplish  red,  when  ripe.  Flesh  tender, 
reddish  purple,  juicy,  ackL  Pit  small.  Stem  long,  slender^  in- 
•ertad  in  an  open  cavity.    Season,  middle  of  July.    (Elliott) 
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BSLLK  DS  SCBAUX. 

A  Morello,  from  France.  Frait  roand ;  deep  red.  Flesh  jel* 
lowish,  jiaojf  ackL    Last  of  Jane. 

BSLLK     VoiSIERB. 

Mediam  to  lai|pe,  light  red,  aomewhat  traBspafeiity  a«b-«eid. 
QiuUity  good  to  very  good.  Bipe  about  the  aame  Imm  at 
Downef^a  Bed. 

BiminBR*8   OCTOBBR  MORBLLO. 

A  new  foreign  sort  Small,  late,  acid,  and  of  little  or  no 
falne. 

Cluster.    Thomp. 

Ceriae  A  Boaquet    P^Hleau,    Duh. 
Geriner  A  Trodiet^     ^ 
Cheyreuso,  of  ik^usk 

CkmrnnmeiTMchet,  ^^JJ^ 
TnsFertile,  ^^^ 

ariottier  a  Boaqiwt 
Bouquet  AmareUe^ 
Trauben  AmareUe, 
Buach  Weichsel, 
FkndffMbe  W«Miael, 
Bflachel  KIZBcha 

A  very  corioua  iroit,  growing  closely  clnatered  around  %  eom* 
mon  stalk,  small  sixe,  borne  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  six ;  roand, 
of  a  lively  red.  Bipena  the  last  of  Jane.  The  tree  is  small  in 
all  ita  parts. 

Db  8pa. 

Full  medium  size,  quite  acid.  Bipe  soon  after  Mayduke,  and 
forms  a  prolific  bush. 

B^RLT  Mat.    Thomp.  lind. 

May  Oheny.    Lamg.  Ftioooi, 

SmaUMay.  Petite  Oerte  Soage  Flteoik 

Geriaier  Nain  k  Fruit  Bond.  KOnig^cfae  Amareile. 

Prtooe.     0.  DfiJL  FrOhe  Kleine  Bunde. 

ariottier  Nain  Prteooe.  Zweig  IfeiohsoL 

Hatiye.  Ceriae  Indulle. 

An  early  Morello  of  rather  dwarf  habit.  Bipening  about  the 
first  of  June.  Fruit  small,  round,  slightly  flattened.  Lively  rod, 
tender,  juicy,  acid.     Not  of  ranch  value. 


of  (he 
'  (jcriimm. 
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•    GuiMn  NoiB  LoMAim. 

Black  BptnWi. 

Frtiit  medinm  tuse,  round  beart-ahaped,  gloMJv  blackish  red* 
Flesb  reddkh  purple,  tender,  juicy^  rich,  acid.  Kipe  middle  to 
last  of  July. 

Impbbial  Morbllo. 

A  ]>TodQctiye  and  early  bearing  variety,  IMt  medinm  rise, 
roandiih,  dark  porplish  rod.  Fl^  tender,  jnicy,  acid.  Laat  of 
July. 

Lavs  KmnaH. 

OoBUDonBed, 
FleGhernr, 
Common  Sour  Cherry, 
KenlfahBed, 


lliii  cherry,  a  variety  of  the  Kentish,  is  better  known  among 
ns  than  any  other  acid  cherry. 

Itk  emphatically  ihePie  Cktny  of  this  country,  being  more 
generally  grown  than  any  other  sort 

Fruit  DMdimn,  round,  flattened.  Skin  deep  lively  red,  when 
fully  ripe.  Flesh  very  tender,  and  aboQn<jyng  with  a  highly  acid 
juice.    Ripens  middle  July. 

Lovxa  FkOLUP.    Elliotts 

A  Morello,  from  France.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  dark  red. 
Flesh  red,  juicy,  tender,  acid.    Middle  iA  July. 

RuussT^a  Lati  Mobsllo. 

Origin  unknown.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  with  unusually 
light  coloured  wood  and  leaves.  Ripens  gradually  through  Au- 
gust and  September.  Not  of  much  value  except  to  the  curious 
amateur. 

Fruit  large,  roundish  hearirshaped.  Colour,  rich  lively  red. 
Flesh  juicy,  with  too  much  acid  for  the  table. 


(MtNAMENTAL  VARIETIES. 

Laros  Double  Flowbubo. 

Doable  French  Obeny. 

Merisier  k  Fleurs  Doubles.    Tkomp.  Duh, 

Pniniis  oerasus  plenow 

CerasoB  Bjlvestna,  Acre  plena    Arb,  BHL 

The  double  blossomed  cherry  bears  no  fruit,  but  whoever  ad« 
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mireB  a  beautiful  flowering  tree,  cannot  refuse  a  place  in  hit 
garden  to  this  one,  to  hi^iy  ornamental.  ItB'blo8e*:m8,  which 
appear  at  the  usual  season,  are  produced  in  the  most  showy 
profusion ;  thej  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
resemble  clusters  of  the  most  lovely,  full  double,  white  roses. 
The  tree  has  the  habit  and  foliage  of  Uie  Mazsard  Cherries,  and 
soon  forms  a  lai^  and  lofty  hetul. 

DwABT  Double  FLOwntmo. 

Doable  Flowering  Kentish. 
Smtll  Doable  Flowering. 
CerisierAFleiinDoablM.    Thtm^KMk 


This  is  a  double  flowering  variety  of  the  sour  or  Kentish 
cherry,  and  has  the  more  dwarfish  habit  and  smaller  leaves 
and  branches  of  that  tree — scarcelv  forming  more  than  a  laige 
shrub,  on  which  account  it  is  perhaps  more  suitable  for  smul 
sardens.  The  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the  laise  doable 
flowering,  but  they  are  not  so  r^rular  and  beautiful  in  their 
form. 

Chin^sb  Doublb  Fu>WBBIHa. 

Yang  To. 

Genius  semilata.  )  ^^  i^^ 

Serrolated  Leaved  Oieny.  f -*♦«•  ^»«- 

This  is  a  very  rare  variety,  recently  imported  from  China, 
with  the  leaves  cut  on  the  edges  in  that  noanner  known  as  ser- 
rulate by  botanists.  Its  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  &sciclea, 
are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  nearly  as  double  as 
tlioee  of  the  laifpe  double  flowenng.  The  tree  considerably  re- 
sembles the  sour  cherry  tree,  and  appears  rather  dwaiflrth  in  its 
growth. 

WsBPiBo,  oB  Allsaints.    Thomp. 

Bver  flowering  Cheny,         )  j^  -^ 
0.  vulgaris,  semperplorens.   C         ^^ 
OerisedelaTousBsints.    K  DuK  Xbk. 
Goignier  4  rsmeaux  pendans,  ^ 
Oerise  Tardive,  [  ^  (hi 

Cerisifir  Pleonnt,  |  Jmeh. 

Cerise  de  St  Kartin.  J 

BtUartin's  Amarelle,^ 
ICartin's  Weichsel,        I    o/ fte 
Monats  Amarelle,         [  Jhtiek 
AUerheiUgen  Kirache.  J 

lliis  charming  little  tree,  with  slender,  weeping  branches, 
clothed  with  small,  almost  myrtle-like  foliage,  is  a  very  pleasing 
ornament,  when  introduced  on  a  lawn.    Its  fhiit  is  a  small,  deep 
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red  MoveUoy  which  k  aeid,  and  in  mmtX  leatoiia,  is  prodaoed 
for  m  cenudtrabk  period  Miooeiiively.  When  gnfted^  as  it 
geneittUj  1%  abont  the  hei|[ht  oi  one's  head,  on  a  simiffht  atom 
of  the  eommon  Maamd,  it  forms  a  beautifiil  parasoMike  top^ 
the  ends  of  the  branches  weeping  half  way  dow  n  to  the  gromd. 

ViBoiinAH  WiLn  GniBET. 

inid  Obgny,  ofihe  XMUd  8kUm. 
Oerasu  Vlni^kMML    ArlKBHLJka, 
OBiasiercbyiigiius.    MtndL 
y iiginiBch  Elracfaa    Oervum, 

Our  native  wild  cheny  is  too  well  known  to  need  ndnate  d*- 
sciiDtioD*  It  forms  a  larae  and  IcHsj  forest  tree,  with  gtossy, 
danc  green  leaves,  and  bears  currant-like  bunches  of  smaQ 
fruit,  which  are  palatable,  sweeti  and  Blightlj  bitter  when  fbUj 
ripe,  at  midsummer.  They  are,  however,  most  esteemed  for 
preparing  cherry  bounce^  a  fovourite  liqueur  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  made  by  putting  the  fruit  along  with  sngar  in  a 
demijohn  or  cask  of  the  best  old  rum, 

Jhe  blaek  wild  cherry,  (O,  wrotina^  Torrey  and  Gray,)  which 
rijpens  the  first  of  September,  is  the  best  kind*  The  other  spe* 
cies,  {CnVirgmuMo^  which  is  commonly  known  as  tiie  Choke 
Chenry^  bem  reddiek  coloured  fruit,  which  is  more  aatringent^ 
and  ripens  a  month  earlier. 

Selection  of  choice  Cherries  U>  ripen  m  euoeeeeion.  Barly 
Purple  Gniffne,  Belle  d'Orleans,  Maydnke,  BeOe  de  Choisy, 
Sockport,  Bigaireao,  Tartarian,  Elton,  Gov.  Wood,  Coe's  Traas< 
parent,  Great  Bigarreau,  Delicate,  Downer's  Late,  Beine  Hor- 
tense,  Belle  Magnifiqne,  Kentish. 

Hie  hardiest  cherries  are  the  Kentish,  (or  Virginia  May,)  die 
Dnkes,  and  the  Morellos.  These  succeed  well  at  the  forthest 
limits,  both  north  and  south,  in  which  the  eheny  can  be  raised ; 
and  when  all  other  varieties  foil,  thev  may  he  depended  on  for 
rei^ular  crops.  Next  to  these,  in  this  reipeot,  are  the  Blaek 
Heart,  Downer's  Late,  Eariy  Purple  Guigne,  and  Elton. 


COAPTBR  Xm. 
THE  CURRANT. 


JBIAm  mftrum,  Un.     OroemOaeeat,  t^  hotajdsUB, 

OreeetKercomtmrnt  of  the  French;  IHeJhkatimi9beer«,  Qgrmaa;  AJbeteitbeetts 

Datch;  Btbee  rosaa,  Itftlian;  and  Qroeetilaf  Spsoish. 

Ths  name  cunrant  is  laid  to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance 
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in  tfie  fruit  to  tbe  little  Oormik  gnpet  or  nuBiBS,  whiefa,  und^r 
thonaaneof  eurranit^an  atM  in  n  dtied  •!•!•  in  Mck  <}i]«ntitiee 
by  grocon;  Ui«  ktttf.  word  beiw  oiify  n  oormpCion  of  CMndi, 
and  the  froit  of  this  Uttle  gripe  being  tenfliarlf  known  aseudi 
long  before  the  eomaon  ciiirwili  were  eakivated. 

The  cumnt  is  n  native  of  Britain^  and  the  north  of  Eatope^ 
and  ia,  thereibre,  an  exeeedingly  hardy  frnit-beanngshrob,  mI- 
dotn  growing  more  than  three  or  four  feat  high.  The  froit  of 
the  original  wild  apeciea  ia  Braalt  and  very  Mnr,  bat  the  laige 
garden  aorta  produced  by  cultivation,  and  for  which  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  die  Dutch  gardeners,  are  huge  and  of  a  nx>re 
agreeable,  anb-acid  fiavoar. 

The  Black  Curranti  (JK5m  mprum,)  ia  a  diatinct  i^Mciea,  with 
larger  leavea,  and  ooarser  growth,  and  which,  in  the  whole  plant, 
haa  a  atieng  odoar,  diiagKeable,  at  first,  to  many  perBona. 

Uaaa.  The  cooling  Mid  flavour  of  the  currant  la  relidied  by 
moat  people,  in  moderate  qnantitiea,  and  the  larger  varietiea 
make  alao  a  pretty  appearance  on  the  table.  Before  fliliy  ripe^ 
currants  are  stewed  for  tarts,  like  green  gooeeberriea,  and  are 
frequently  employed  along  with  cherries  or  other  fruits  in  the 
same  way ;  but  the  diief  ^ne  of  this  fruit  is  for  making  c«rraa< 
/f%,  an  indamenaable  accompaniment  to  many  dishes.  Currant 
aArwA,  made  from  the  frnit  in  the  same  manner  as  lemonade,  is 
a  popular  summer  drink  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  well  known  Pans  beverafle,  eau  de  prasseUlet. 
A  aweet  wine  of  very  pleasant  taste,  is  ma^  from  their  exnress- 
ed  juice,  whidi  is  very  popular  among  frumers,  but  whicn  we 
hope  to  see  displaced  by  that  afforded  by  the  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba grapes, — ^which  every  one  may  make  witii  less  cost  and 
trouble,  and  which  is  infinitely  more  wholesome,  because  it  re- 
qnnrea  less  additions,  of  any  kind,  to  Hie  pure  juice. 

Hie  fruit  of  the  black  currant  is  liked  by  some  persons  in 
tarts,  but  it  is  chiefrf  used  for  making  a  jam,  or  idly,  much 
▼ahied  aa  a  domestic  remedy  for  sore  liiroats.  The  young 
leaves  dried,  very  ainmgly  reaemble  green  tea  in  flavour,  and 
have  been  naed  aa  a  aidmtute  for  it    - 

The  season  when  currants  are  in  perfection  is  midsummer, 
but  it  may  be  prolonged  until  October  by  covering  the  bushes 
with  mats,  or  snelterii^  them  otherwise  from  die  sun. 

Pbopaoation  AHn  CiTLTUBB.  Nothing  is  eaaier  of  culture 
than  die  currant,  as  it  grows  and  bean  well  in  any  tolerable 
ffarden  soil.  Never  plant  out  a  currant  sucker.  To  propagate 
It,  it  is  only  necessary  to  f^Mit^  in  the  antumn,  or  en^y  in  the 
spring,  slips  or  cuttiiun,  a  foot  long,  in  the  open  garden,  where 
tney  will  root  with  &e  greateat  frunlity.  Tne  enrrant  should 
never  be  allowed  to  prc^ce  sucken,  and,  in  order  to  ensure 
againatthis,  the  anperinioua  eyea  or  bods  should  be  taken  oat  be* 
fore  planting  it^  aa  naa  been  dvected  under  the  head  of  Oattinga. 
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Wlien  the  plants  are  placed  wbere  they  are  fiuallv  to  remain, 
tb^  Bhonld  always  be  kepi  in  the  ftmn  of  trees — ^that  is  to  say, 
ivitn  single  stems,  and  heads  branching  out  at  from  one  fool  to 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  Hie  after  treatment  is  of  the  sim- 
plest kind;  tb inning  ont  the  superflnous  wood  every  winter,  is 
all  that  is  required  heia  Those  who  desbe  berries  of  an  extra 
huge  sise  Mk^  or  pinch  ont,  the  ends  of  all  the  strong  growing 
dioots^' about  the  middle  of  Jane,  when  the  froit  is  two-ihirds 
grown,  litis  ibroes  the  plant  to  expend  all  its  rtrength  in  en- 
laiging  and  maturing  the  frnit  And,  we  may  add  to  ibis,  that 
it  is  better  not  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  cnrimnt  trees  after 
they  have  borne  more  than  six  or  eight  years,  as  finer  froit  will 
be  obteined,  with  less  trovbK  from  yomg  pbnti^  whioh  are  so 
ea^  raised. 

There  are,  nominally,  many  sorts  of  corrants,  but  the  follow* 
mg  sorts  comprise  aU  at  present  known,  worthy  of  cultivation. 
The  oommoB  Bed,  and  the  oommeB  White,  are  tolaUy  mide- 
serving  a  place  in  the  oarden,  when  those  very  sapeiior  sorts,  the 
White,  and  Bed  Datd^  can  be  obtained. 

Attbactob. 

A  new  variety  from  Fnuiee.  White,  very  Imge^  pvodactive 
and  vigorous. 

GBAMPAom.    Thomp.  land. 

FleaflSQt'sJIye. 

OroflBelliar  A  Fruit  Coukur  4e  pbsir. 


A  lar)^  and  handsome  eomsl,  of  a  pale  piidc,or  fesh  ookmr, 
exactiy  mtermediste  in  this  reelect,  between  the  red  and  white 
Dutch*  It  is  quite  an  acid  sort,  but  Is  admired  by  many  iSor  its 
prettgraHMaraaee. 

Chiret. 

A  new  strong  growing  variety,  with  stout,  ereet,  shortjointed 
shoots;  leaves  laim  tmek,  and  dark  g^een.  Not  any  mora 
productive  than  oUi»  currants,  but  a  valuable  one  for  market 
and  preserving. 

Fruit  of  the  vevy  laigeit  siae.  Bmncheashoit  Benriea deep 
red,  aad  Mkharmoie  and  than  Bed  Dutch. 

Fbbtili  Cubkavt  or  Palluau. 

If ew,  fiouk  IVMsee,  Said  to  be  huge,  exedlenl  and  very  pro- 
duetive.    Not  yet  tested  here. 

OOVDOUIN  BxD. 

Aom  Fhmce.  Bather  late;  hgbt  red;  large,  quite  acid, 
large  bunches,  leaves  large,  vigorous  grower,  very  productive. 
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QONDOIN   WhITR. 

Fhiit  large,  whitish  yellow,  quite  sweeti  more  so  than  anj 
other  8ort^  branches  rather  long,  strong  growth,  productive. 

Ehioht's  Swsrt  Rrd. 

This  is  not  a  sweet  currant,  but  is  considerab^  less  acid  than 
other  red  curranta^  not  as  sweet  as  White  I>ut(^  Fnai  nearly 
as  large  as  Red  Dutch ;  rather  lighter  in  colour.    Productive. 

KinoHys  Early  Rrd. 

Hie  merit  of  tbis  variety  is  in  its  ripening  a  few  days  earlim- 
than  other  sorts. 

Kkiobt^s  Larox  Rbd. 

Fmit  very  large  bright  red,  bunches  very  large,  very  produc- 
tive, an  excellent  sort 

Long  Buhchrd  Rxd. 

Groase  Rouge  de  HoUand. 

Fruit  large,  bunches  long,  berries  deep  red,  much  Kke  Red 
Dutch,  with  a  little  lai^r  clusters,  and  rather  larger  fnnt  Yeiy 
productive. 

La  Vxrsaillaisx.  . 

New  Flren^  Currant^  very  large,  with  long  bunches ;  next 
in  siae  to  cherry  currant^  deep  red,  very  productive. 

La  Hativs. 

A  new  early  red  currant  from  France,  not  yet  fruited  here. 
Said  to  be  excellent 

La  Fxrtilx. 

From  France.    Large,  deep  red ;  very  productive. 

pRiNCR  Albrrt. 

New,  vifforona  grower,  large  foHi^  late  in  ripening,  produc- 
tive and  viduable.    Fruit  very  large,  similar  in  cokmr  to  Victoria.. 

Rro  Dctoh. 

hurgb  Red  Dutch.  Latge  Banohod  Bed. 

New  Red  Dutch.  Koi^gan'a  Bed. 

Oroeaillier  Rouge  A  Gros  Fruit 

An  old,  well-known  sort,  thrifty,  upright  growth,  very  pro 
ductive.  Fruit  large,  deep  red,  ridi  acid  flavour,  with  dui^en 
two  or  three  inches  long. 
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Rbo  Gbapi. 

Fruit  very  laige,  bunches  vciy  long,  beaotifiil  clear  red  colour, 
a  little  more  wM  than  Red  Dutch,  and  not  quite  ao  upi%ht  in 
its  growth.    Very  productive. 

Red  Pbotxnb. 
Similar  to  Bed  Dnteh,  but  atronger  in  growth. 

Sbokt  Buhobbd  Rio. 

Much  like  Red  Dutch,  with  rather  shorter  bunchea.  Fruit 
not  quite  aa  laige. 

SraiFSD  FmunBD. 

Groaae  WeiM  und  Bothgialreifte  JohanneibeerB. 

A  pretty  new  fruit  from  Germany.  Distinctly  striped,  small, 
poor  bearer,  and  of  no  value  except  as  a  curiosity. 

Transparbmt. 

BUno  Transparent 

A  new  French  currant  Fniit  very  laige,  yellowish  white, 
similar  to  White  Dutch.    Very  producdve. 

YlOTOUA. 

Utif*B  Victoria.  Raby  Castle. 

Hooahtoii  OMtle.  GoHath. 

A  very  excellent,  rather  late  sort,  with  very  long  bunches  of 
bright  red  fruit ;  and  is  an  acquisition  to  this  cuisa  of  fruits. 
Berries  as  large  as  Red  Dutch,  bunches  rather  longer,  of  a 
brighter  red,  growth  more  sprcadin|^  and  very  productive.  Will 
hang  on  the  bushes  some  two  weeks  longer  than  most  currants. 

Whits  Clihtoh. 
Veiy  similar  to  While  Doleh,  if  not  the  same. 

WnrrB  Avtwbrf. 

Fruit  very  laige,  sweety  bunches  rather  long.  Very  produce 
tivc. 

White  Grapi. 

Bunches  moderately  long.  Berries  very  large,  whitish  yel* 
low,  sweet  and  good.  Very  productive.  1^  randies  more  bori 
zontal  than  White  Dutch. 
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White  Dutcel 

Vev  While  Duich.  Reeve*8  White. 

White  CkTStaL  Mois^an's  White. 

White  LeghoRL 

TliiB  18  pred^lj  nmilar  to  Bed  Dutch  in  habit,  hot  the  frnit 
is  lai^r,  with  ratlicr  shorter  bunches,  of  a  fine  yellowish  white 
colour,  with  a  vefy  tnnsperaat  akin.  It  is  ooosiderabl j  less  acid 
than  the  red  carrants,  and  is  therefore  mnch  prefened  for  the 
table.    It  is  abo  a  few  dajs  earlier.    Yerj  productive. 

//.  Black  CwnranU,  {R.  mgnum.) 
CoMiiMi  Blaobk.    Thomp. 


OwKfl,  (€/  the  lirwdL) 

The  conmoD  Black  English  Currant  is  well  known*  The 
berries  are  quite  black,  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
borne  in  clusters  of  four  or  five  berries.  It  is  much  inferior  to 
the  following. 

Black  Napuu..   llioinp.  P.  Mag.  lind. 

The  Black  Nicies  is  a  beautiful  fruity  the  finest  and  laigesl 
of  all  black  currants,  its  berries  often  measurinff  nearij  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  and  uossoms  appear 
earlier  than  those  of  the  Common  Black,  but  the  fruit  is  later, 
and  the  clusters,  as  well  as  the  berries,  are  larger  and  more  .nu- 
merous. 

OaNAMKirrAL  Varibtibs.  There  are  several  very  ornamental 
species  of  currant,  among  which  we  may  here  allude  to  the  M10- 
BocRi  Currant,  {Bibes  Awftum)^  brought  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whicui  is  now  very  conmion  in  our 
gardens,  and  generally  admired  for  its  very  fragrant  yellow 
blossoms.  Its  oval  blue  berries,  which  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  are  relished  by  sone  persona.  But  there  is  a  .Mtye 
Fruited  Missouri  Currant,  a  variety  of  this,  which  bears  berries 
of  the  size  of  the  Black  Naples,  and  of  more  agreeable  flavour. 

The  Rbd  Flowbrino  Currakt  (R,  Scmgnxneum)^  is  a  veiy 
beautiful  shrub  from  the  western  coast  of  America,  with  foliage 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Conomon  Black,  but  which  beafs  very 
charming  clusters  of  large  light  crimson  blossoms,  in  April. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  as  R.  sanguineum,  n.  pi.,  R. 
sanguineum  atropurpurea,  and  R.  Gordoni.  They  are  not  quite 
hardy  enough  to  stand  our  winters  without  protection,  but  at  the 
Soutn,  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  their  shrubber}*. 
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mt^omwi,  Ark  Brit    Mieaem,  of  1 
(Meoeeo,  Italum. 

1^  Cnabeny  »  a  inrilw  tnoKng  thnib  crowiaff  wild  in 
Bwsnpjr,  M»dy  ineadowB,  and^moflnr  Soge^  in  toe  norUieni  poi^ 
tioM  or  both  hemiiiibereB,  and  pfodmeea  «  nmnd,  rBd^wnd  fruit. 
Oar  native  ineciefl,  ( O  fiMKroo«»^piM,)  to  ^oohdob  in  the  swamps 
of  New-England,  and  on  the  berdon  of  our  inlaad^lakeay  a§  to 
hnk  qnite  an  article  of  cominerce,  is  nraeh  tlie  largest  and  inest 
species;  the  European  Cranbeny,  (O.  pmiu9iri9^)  hemg  mach 
smaller  in  iti  growth,  and  prodneintt  fruit  inferior  in  siie  and 
qnalitj.    Also  the  Rnssiaa,  (O.  vtrM&,)  a  medium  sised  Tarietj, 

Of  the  O.  macrceafpu9^  there  ate  tiiree  varieties  >— The 
**  Bell-shaped,"  which  is  the  largest  and  most  valued,  of  a  very 
dark,  bright  red  colour.  The  **  Cherry,"  two  kinds,  large  and 
small ;  the  larve  one  the  beet,  of  a  i<ound  form,  a  fine,  dark 
red  berry,  nearly  or  ouite  equal  to  the  Bell-shaped ;  and  the 
Buffle,  Oval,  orE^-siiaped,  two  kinds,  large  and  small,  not  so 
hiffh  coloured  as  u^  Bell  and  Cherry — ^not  so  much  x)rized,  but 
stul  a  fine  variety. 

The  value  of  the  common  cranberry  for  tarts,  preserves  and 
other  culinary  uses,  is  well  known,  and  in  portions  of  the  country 
where  it  does  not  naturally  grow,  or  is  not  abundantly  produced, 
it  is  quite  worth  while  to  attempt  its  culture.  Although,  natu- 
rally, it  grows  mostly  in  mossy,  wet  land,  yet  it  may  be  easily 
cultivated  in  beds  of  peat  soil,  roiule  in  any  rather  moist  situation, 
and  if  a  third  of  old  thoroughly  decayed  manure  is  added  to  the 
peat,  the  berries  will  be  much  larger  and  of  more  agreeable  fla- 
vour than  the  wild  ones.  A  sqoare  of  the  slse  of  twenty  feet, 
planted  in  this  way,  will  yield  three  or  ibnr  bushels  annnally — 
quite  soffieient  f<»'  a  fhmily.  The  plants  are  easily  procnted, 
and  are  generally  taken  np  like  squaiea  of  sod  or  tuH^  and 
planted  two  or  three  ieet  apart,  when  they  qoiekly  cover  the 
whole  beds. 

In  some  parts  of  New-England,  low  and  coarse  meadows^  of 
no  value,  have  been  drained  and  turned  to  very  profitable  account, 
by  planting  them  with  this  fruit.  Hie  average  product  is  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  cranberries,  worth  at  least  one 
dollar  a  bushel,  and  the  care  tliey  require  after  the  land  is  once 
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pre|«/ed  and  planted  18  scarcely  any  at  all,  except  in  gathering 
Some  of  the  farms  in  Massachusetts  yield  large  cropSi  partfy 
from  natural  growth,  and  partly  from  cultivated  plantations. 
The  "  New-Enffland  Fanner  "  states  that  Mr.  Hayden,  of  Lin- 
coln, Mass.,  gatiaered  400  bushels  from  his  farm  in  1880.  The 
cranberry  grows  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance,  on  the  sanc^ 
low  necks  near  Barnstable,  and  an  annual  cranberry  festival  is 
made  of  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  which  is  done  by  the  mass 
of  the  population,  who  turn  out  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  make  a  general  gathering  with  their  cranberry 
rakes,  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop  belonging,  and  being  deh 
vered,  to  the  town. 

Capt  Hall,  one  of  the  meet  aocoesslhl  cranberry  cnltivaton 
of  that  neighbonrfaood,  thus  tarns  his  sandy  bogs  and  msh- 
oovered  land  to  productive  beds  of  cranbeify,  Atker  dnining 
the  land  well,  and  renM>ving  all  brush,  he  ploughs  the  soil  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  but  he  usually  finds  it  sufficient  to  cover 
the  sur&oe  with  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  beach  sand,  digsing 
boles  four  feet  apart  into  which  he  plants  sods,  or  square  bundles, 
of  the  cranberry  roots.  These  soon  spread  on  every  side,  over- 
powering the  rushes,  and  f<mning  a  thick  coating  to  the  suriaoe. 
A  labourer  will  gath  w  about  thirty  bnahek  of  the  fruit  in  a  day, 
with  a  cranberry  rake. 

Cranberry  culture  would  be  a  profitable  buaaneai  in  this  neigh- 
bonrhood,  where  this  fruit  is  scarce,  and,  of  late  yeai%  sells  lor 
two  or  three  dollars  a  bodieL 
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FuuB   OancOf  L.    Arb.  Brit     VrUcaceoBf  of  botanists ;  iVttt^r,  of  the 
French ;  /U^en5a«9n,  German ;  JPtco^  Italian ;  Siffvera^  Spanish. 

This  celebrated  fruit  tree,  whose  history  is  as  ancient  as  that 
of  the  world,  belongs  properly  to  a  warm  dimate,  though  it  may 
be  raised  in  the  open  air,  in  the  middle  states^  with  proper  care. 

In  its  native  countries,  Asia  and  Africa,  near  the  sea-coast  it 
forms  a  low  tree,  twenty  feet  in  hevht,  with  spreading  branch- 
es, and  lai^,  deeply  lobed,  rough  leaves.  It  is  c(«ipletely 
naturalised  m  the  south  of  Europe,  where  its  cukivatioB  is  one 
of  the  most  important  occupations  of  the  fiidt  grower. 

The  fruit  of  the  Fig  tree  is  remarkable  for  making  its  ap- 
pearance, ffrowing,  and  ripening,  without  being  preced^  by  any 
i^parent  blossom.    The   latter,  however,  is  concealed  in  the 
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inUriar  of  a  fleahy  recejpUole  which  is  called^  and  finally  be- 
conuBB,  the  firuiu  The  flavour  of  the  fig  is  exceedingly  sweet 
and  luacioiia,  so  much  ao  as  not  to  be  aoreeable  to  many  per- 
aone,  when  tasted  for  the  first  time;  bntiTike  moat  fruits  of  thia 
kind,  it  becomea  a  great  favourite  with  all  after  a  short  trial, 
and  is  really  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  wholeaome,  and  nutri* 
tiona  Idnda  of  food.  It  has  always,  indeed,  been  the  fisvourito 
frnit  of  warm  oountries^^and  the  ideal  <^  earthly  happiness  and 
content^  as  fypified  in  the  Bible,  consiste  in  sitting  under  one*s 
own  fig  trae. 

Its  coltivation- was  carried  to  great  perieetion  among  the  an- 
cient Bomans,  who  had  more  tiian  twenty  varieties  in  their 
l^ens.  But  the  Atheniana  seem  to  have  prided  th^nselves 
mqat  on  their  figs,  and  even  made  a  law  forbidding  any  to  be 
exported  from  Attica.  Smuggling,  however,  aeema  to  have 
been  carried  on  in  those  days,  and  a  curious  little  piece  <^  ety- 
mological hiatoiy  is  connected  with  the  fig.  The  infonnen 
against  ^oae  who  broke  this  law  were  called  stiiqphanUU^  from 
two  w<wds  in  the  Greek,  meaning  the  ^  discoverers  of  figs.''  And 
aa  their  power  I4>pears  also  to  have  been  used  for  maiicions 
purposes,  thence  arose  our  word  sycophant.  The  fig  was  first 
intiodueed  from.  Italy  about  1548,  by  Oaidinal  Poole,  and  to 
this  country  about  1790,  by  Wm.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

PaoPAOATioK*  This  tree  is  very  readily  increased  by  cut- 
tings taken  off  in  the  month  of  March,  and  planted  in  light  soil 
in  a  hot  bed,  when  they  will  make  very  strong  plants  the  same 
season.  Or,  the^  may  l>o  planted  in  a  shady  border  in  the  open 
air,  quite  early  m  April,  with  tolerable  success.  In  either  ease 
the  cuttings  should  be  made  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  of  the  last 
yearns  shoots,  with  about  half  an  inch  of  the  old,  or  previous 
yearns  wood  left  at  the  base  of  each. 

Soil.  AVD  cuLTuaa.  The  best  soil  for  the  fig  is  one  mode- 
rately deep,  and  neither  too  moist  nor  dry,  as,  in  the  former 
case,  the  plant  is  but  too  apt  to  run  to  coarse  wood,  and,  in  the 
latter,  to  drop  its  fruit  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  A  mellow,  calca- 
reous loam,  ia  the  best  soil  in  this  cUmate— and  marl,  or  mild 
lime  in  compost,  the  most  suitable  manure. 

As  in  the  middle  states  this  tree  is  not  hardy  enough  to  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  as  a  standard,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  cultivator  to 
keep  it  in  a  low  and  shrub-like  form,  near  the  ground,  that  it 
may  be  easily  covered  in  winter.  The  great  difficulty  of  thia 
D3bode  of  tnuaing,  with  us,  has  been  that  the  coaiae  and  over- 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  branches,  when  kept  down,  is  so  great 
as  to  render  the  tree  unfruitfol,  or  to  rob  the  fruit  of  its  due 
share  of  nouriihment  Hi^pily  the  system  of  rootrprur.mg^ 
recently  found  so  beneficial  with  some  other  trees,  is,  in  this 
climate,  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  fig.  Short  jointed  wood» 
and  only  moderate  vigour  of  growth,  are  well  known  accom- 
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paiiinieiitB  of  fruitfulness  in  thk  tree ;  and  there  is  no 
which  fiim,  well  ripened,  flfaort^j<Wited  wood  is  eo  easflf  obtain- 

off  •!! 


ed  as  bj  an  annual  pninnur  of  the  roots — cattmg  off  all  thai 
project  more  than  half  this  length  of  the  branches.  In  this  way 
the  %  tree  may  be  kept  in  tluit  rich  and  somewhat  strong  soil 
necessaiT  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  fruity  and  ripen  it  of  the  largest 
sixe,  without  that  coarseness  of  growth  which  usually  happens 
in  such  soil,  and  but  too  frequently  renders  the  tree  barren. 
The  mode  of  performinff  root-pruning  we  have  already  described, 
but  we  may  add  here  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  on 
the  fig  early  in  Norember.  When  this  mode  is  adopted  Imt 
little  pruning  will  be  necessary,  beyond  that  of  keeping  the 
plant  m  a  somewhat  low  and  r^^olar  shape,  sh<»tening^in  the 
Dranches  occasionally,  and  takii^  out  old  and  decaying  wood. 

In  winter,  the  branches  of  the  fig  must  be  bent  down  to  the 
ground,  and  £E»tened  with  hooked  pegs,  and  covered  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  soil,  as  in  proteoting  the  fore^n  grape.  This 
covering  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  spring  is  well  set- 
tled. Selow  Philadelphia,  a  covering  of  straw^  or  branches  of 
eveigreens,  is  sufficient— and  south  S[  Virginia  the  fig  is  easy 
of  cdltnre  as  a  hardy  standard  tree. 

Two  crofn  are  usually  produced  in  a  year  by  this  tree ;  the 
first  which  ripens  here  in  midsummer,  and  is  borne  on  the  pre- 
vious season's  shoots ;  and  the  seccmd  which  is  yielded  by  Ihe 
young  shoots  of  this  summer,  and  which  rarely  ripens  well  in 
the  middle  states.  It  is,  therefore,  a  hij^hly  advantageous  prac- 
tice to  rub  off  all  the  young  figs  of  this  second  crop  after  mid- 
summer, as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  to  retain  all  the  organiaable  matter  in  the  tree ;  and  to  form 
new  embryo  figs  where  these  are  rubbed  ofl^  which  then  ripen 
the  next  season  as  the  first  crop. 

RiPKNnra  ths  Fbuit.  In  an  unikvonraUe  soil  or  climate, 
the  ripening  of  the  %  is  undoubtedly  rendered  more  certain 
aud  speedy  by  touching  the  eye  of  the  fruit  with  a  littfe  oil 
This  IB  very  commonly  practised  in  many  districts  of  Prance. 
^  At  Argenteuil,''  says  Loudon,  *^  the  maturity  of  the  latest  figs 
is  hastened  by  putting  a  single  drop  of  oil  into  the  eye  c^  each 
fruit  This  IS  done  by  a  woman  who  has  a  phial  of  oil  suspended 
from  her  waist,  and  a  piece  of  hollow  rye  straw  in  her  hand. 
This  she  dips  into  the  oil,  and  afterwards  into  the  eye  of  the 

fig.- 

We  have  ourselves  frequently  tried  the  experiment  of  touching 
the  end  of  the  fig  with  the  finger  dipped  in  oil,  and  have  always 
found  the  fruits  so  treated  to  ripen  much  more  certainly  and 
speedily,  and  swell  to  a  laigM*  rise  than  those  left  untouched. 

There  are  forty-two  varieties  enumerated  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Oatalc^pe.  Few  of  these 
have,  however,  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  a  very 
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few  iorti  will  comprise  all  that  is  most  desirable  and  excellent 
in  this  froit  The  following  selectiott  indndes  those  most  soit- 
ahle  for  oar  soil  and  climate.    Froit  nearly  all  ripen  in  Augost 


CLASS  L 
mtowK,  om  punpLS. 


Bruvswick.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


MsdoniMS 

HanoTer, 

Brown  Hamburgh, 

Black  Naples, 

Qementine, 

BayswaUsf, 

Bed. 


06.19 

'Thorny 


One  of  the  largest  and  finest  puiple  iBfls,  well  adapted  for 
hardj  cnltnre.  Fniit  of  the  largest  size,  pynfonn  in  shape,  with 
an  oblique  apex.  Eye  considerably  sunk.  Stalk  short  and  thick, 
of  a  fine  violet  brown  in  the  snn,  dotted  with  small  pale  brown 
specks,  and,  on  the  shaded  side,  pale  greenish  yellow.  Flesh 
reddish  brown,  slightly  pink  near  the  centre,  and  somewhat 
tran^rent  Flavour  rich  and  excelleut.  The  only  fault  of  Uiis 
variety  for  open  air  cnltare  is,  that  it  is  rather  too  strong  in  its 
growth,  not  being  so  easily  protected  in  winter  as  more  awaifish 
sorts. 

Browk  Turkxt.    Thomp. 

Brown  Itafiao.    JbrvyA.         Brawn  Kajples. 
large  Blue,  <if  lAmd,  Mumj.    Lmi, 

ItaiiaD.  Lee's  PeipetaaL 

This  is  nndonbtedly  one  of  the  very  best  for  this  country,  and 
for  <^f»en  air  coltnre,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  very  hardiest,  and  one 
of  the  most  regular  and  abnndant  bearen.  Fruit  large,  oblong 
or  pvrilbrm.  skin  dark  brown,  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom. 
Fl^  red,  and  of  very  delicious  flavour. 

Black  Isobia.    Tliomp.  Lind. 
^     Bariy  Foieing.       Blue  liofaia. 

One  of  the  most  frmtM  8ort%  and  pretty  hardy.  Fruit  of 
mediimi  aiae,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  at  the  apex.  Skin  dark 
violet^  becoming  almost  black  when  ftdly  ripe.  Flesh  deep  red« 
and  of  very  sweet|  luscious  flavour. 
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Brown  Liobia.    Thomp. 

Ohertmit    Zend  MUL  Cfaestnat-ooloured  Ischia. 

A  good  varietyi  with,  however,  a  rather  thin  skin,  rendering 
it  liable  to  crack  or  burst  open  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  hardy,  of 
good  habit,  and  a  very  ezcelleat  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  obovate.  Skin  light  or  chest- 
nut-brown ;  pulp  purple,  very  sweet  and  excellent. 

Black  Gskoa.    land. 

The  fruit  of  this  fig  is  long-obovate,  that  portion  next  the 
stalk  being  very  slender.  Skm  dark  purple,  becoming  nearly 
black,  and  covered  with  a  purple  bloom.  Pulp  bright  red,  fla- 
irour  excellent.    Habit  of  the  tree  moderately  strong. 

Malta.     Lind. 

Small  Brown. 

A  small,  but  very  rich  fig,  which  will  often  hang  on  the  tree 
until  it  begins  to  shrivel,  and  becomes  '*a  fine  sweetmeat'' 
Fruit  much  compressed  at  the  apex,  and  very  much  narrowed 
m  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  light  brown.  Pulp  pale  brown,  and 
of  a  sweet,  rich  flavour.  Ripens  later  than  the  foregoing,  about 
the  last  of  August 

Small  Browit  Ischia.    Lind. 

A  very  hardy  sort,  which,  in  tolerably  warm  places  south  of 
Philadelphia,  will  make  a  small  standard  tree  in  the  open  air, 
bearing  pretty  good  crops,  that  ripen  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Fruit  small,  pyriform,  with  a  very  short  footstalk. 
Skin  light  brown.  Pulp  pale  purple,  of  high  flavour.  Leaves 
more  entire  than  those  of  the  common  fig. 

YzoLXTTS.    Lind.  Duh. 
A  very  good  sort  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  it 
piodaces  two  crops  annually.    Fruit  small,  roundidi-obovate, 
flattened  at  the  apex.    Skin  dark  violet.    Pulp  nearly  white^  or 
a  little  tinged  with  red  on  the  inside,  and  of  toleasant  flavour. 

YiOLKTTS  ns  BoBDKAuz.    Thomp. 

Bordeaux.    Lind,  DuK 

A  fig  which  is  much  cultivated  in  France,  beins  quite  pro- 
ductive, though  of  inferior  flavour  to  many  of  the  ibreffoing 
sorts.  Fruit  lai^e,  pyriform,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two 
in  diameter.  Skin  deep  violet  when  fully  ripe,  but  at  first  of  a 
brownish  red.    Pulp  reddish  purple,  sweet  and  good. 
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CLASS  n. 


VEUIT,  WHITXy   QRBXN,   OR   TXLLOW. 

Akokliqux.    Iliomp.  Liud.  Duh. 
Ooneoorrile  Blanche.  IC^tte. 

This  little  Ig  is  a  yeiy  abundant  bearer,  and  a  pretty  hardy 
sort.  Fruit  sBaaU,  obovate.  SIdn  pale  ffreeniah  yellow,  dotted 
with  lighter  coloured  specia.  Pulp  wnite,  but  only  tolerably 
«weet    It  will  usually  bear  two  crops. 

Laroi  Whitb  Gssoa.    Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

Fruit  larffe,  roundish-obovate.  Sldn  thin,  pale  yellow.  Pulp 
red,  and  wdl  flavoured. 

MiLB8BiLLX8.    Thomp.  Laid. 

White  ManeiDeB.        Ford*8  Seedling. 
White  Naples.  White  Standard. 

PoQock.  FigueBlandM.    Duh, 

A  TeiT  &vourite  sort  for  forcing  and  raising  under  gla«|  but 
which  does  not  socoeed  so  weU  as  the  Brown  Turkey,  and  the 
Ischias,  for  open  culture.  Fruit  small,  ro!iBdiML-«be¥«te, 
sl^tly  ribbed.  Skin  nearly  white,  with  a. little  yellowish 
green  remaining.    Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  but  sweet  and  rich. 

NBsn.    Thomp.  lind. 

A  fruit  rather  smaller  and  longer  than  the  Marseilles,  and 
which,  from  a  mingling  of  slight  a^  is  one  of  the  most  eiqui« 
site  in  its  flavour.  fVuit  smsll,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  pale 
greenish  yellow.  Pulp  red.  Flavour  at  once  delicate  and 
rich.  This  is  a  very  mvonrite  variety,  according  to  Loudon, 
*<the  richest  fig  known  in  Britain." 

Prxousbata.    Thomp. 

A  sort  lately  introduced  frem  the  Ionian  Isles  into  En^and. 
It  is  tolerably  hardy,  quite  produdave,  and  succeeds  admirably 
under  ghus.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  good  deal  flat- 
tened. Skin  purplish  brown  in  the  shade,  dark  brown  in  the 
sun.  Pulp  deep  red,  with  a  luscious,  high  flavour.  Seeds  un- 
usually small    Kipens  gradually,  in  succession. 
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Whttb  Ischia.    Thonp. 

areenlBchUk    XtadLJbtv. 

A  very  small  fig,  but  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  light  ooloured 
ones.  Fruit  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  roondish-obovate.  Skin 
pale  yellowish  green,  very  thin,  and,  when  fall^  ripe,  the  darker 
colonreii  pnlp  appears  through  it  Palp  porphsh,  and  high  fla 
voored,    A  moderate  grower  and  good  bearer. 


CHAFTEB  XVL 

tBM   OOOBBBBBBT. 


IHbm  QroBS^OaHa,  Art).  Brit     OroBnOacetB^  ofbotaniflts. 

fiKraMHBer,  of  the  French;  8taeluHmnkmek,QenaBti;  Vva  S^^Sno, 

Italian;  GroBteOa,  QptaiOL 

The  gooseberry  of  our  gardens  is  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  our  native  species  never  having  been  improved  by  gar- 
den culture.  This  low  prickly  shrub,  which,  in  its  wild  state, 
bears  small  round  or  oval  fruit,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  one  fourth  of  an  ounce,  has  been  so  greatiy  im- 
proved by  the  system  of  sucoessiye  reproduction  from  the  seed, 
and  high  enhure  by  British  gardeners,  that  it  now  bears  fruit 
neariy,  or  quite  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  Lancashire,  in  England,  is  the  meriduan  of  the 
gooseberry,  and  to  the  Lancashire  weavers,  who  seem  to  have 
taken  it  as  a  hobby,  we  are  indebted  for  neariy  all  the  surpris- 
iuffly  large  sorts  of  modem  date.  Their  annual  shows  exhibit 
this  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  a  Goosbbbrry  Book  is 
published  at  Manchester  every  year  giving  a  list  of  all  the  prize 
sortS|  etc  Indeed  the  climate  of  England  seems,  firom  its  moist- 
ness  and  coolness,  more  perfectly  fiUed  than  any  other  to  the 
growth  of  this  fhiit  On  the  continent  it  is  considered  of  little 
account*  and  with  us,  south  of  I^iladelphia,  it  succeeds  but  in- 
differently. In  the  northern,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
states,  however,  the  gooseberry,  on  strong  soils,  where  the  best 
sorts  are  chosen,  thrives  admirably,  and  produces  very  fine 
crops. 

UsBB.  Hiib  firuit  is  in  the  first  place  k  very  important  one 
in  its  green  state,  being  in  high  estimation  for  pies,  tarts;  and 
puddings,  coming  into  use  earlier  than  any  other.  The  eariv- 
est  use  made  of  it  appears  to  have  been  as  a  sauce  with 
^teen  goose,  whence  the  name,  goose-berry.  In  its  rtpe  state. 
It  is  a  very  agreeable  table  fruity  and  in  this  country,  allowing 
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the  Maton  of  chemea,  it  is  always  most  acceptable.  Unripe 
f;ooseberries  are  bottled  in  water  for  winter  use,  (placing  the 
Dottlea  nearly  filled,  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water,  after- 
wards corkinff  and  sealing  them,  and  barying  uem  in  a  cool 
cellar,  with  their  necks  downward.)  As  a  loznry  for  the  poor, 
Mr.  Loudon  eonsiders  this  the  most  valuable  of  wl  froits,  *^  since 
it  can  be  ffrown  in  less  space,  in  more  un&voiirable  circnm- 
stance^  and  brought  sooner  into  bearing  than  any  other."  In 
the  United  States  the  gooseberry,  in  humble  gwdens,  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  a  very  wretched  state — ^the  fruit  i)oor  aiMi  small, 
and  covered  with  mildew.  This  arises  partly  from  ignorance 
of  a  proper  mode  of  cultivation,  but  chiefly  from  the  sorts  grown 
being  very  inferior  ones,  always  much  liable  to  this  disease. 

Pbopaoatiov.  Gooseberry  pfamts  should  only  be  raised  from 
cuttings.  New  varieties  aap  of  course  raised  from  seed,  but  no 
one  here  will  attempt  to  ao  what,  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  Lancashire  growers  can  do  so  much  better.  In 
preparing  cuttings  select  the  strongest  and  straiffhtest  young 
shoots  ofthe  current  yeijn^  the  end  of  October  (or  very  early 
'  cnt  out  all  the  buds  that  you  intend  to 
>  prevent  future  suckers,)  and  plant  the 
"  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence,  or  in 
some  shaded  bolder.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  six  inch- 
es deep,  and  from  three  to  six  or  eight  inches  should  remain 
above  ground.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  very  firmly  about 
the  cutting  and,  in  the  case  of  autumn  planting  it  should  be 
examined  m  the  ^rii^,  to  render  it  firm  again  would  the  cut- 
ting have  been  raised  by  severe  frost.  After  they  have  become 
weU  rooted — generally  in  a  year's  time — they  may  be  trans- 
planted to  the  borders,  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 

Cultivation.  The  gooseberry  in  our  climate  is  very  impa- 
tient of  drought,  and  we  have  uniformly  found  that  the  beet  soil 
for  it  is  a  deep  strong  loam,  or  at  least  whatever  may  be  the 
soil,  and  it  will  grow  in  a  mat  variety,  it  should  always  be 
deep — if  not  naturally  so,  it  should  be  made  deep  by  trenching 
and  manuring.  It  is  the  most  common  error  to  plant  this  fruit 
shrub  under  the  branches  of  other  trees  for  the  sake  of  their 
shade — as  it  always  renders  the  fruit  inferior  in  size  and  fla- 
vour, and  more  likely  to  become  mouldy.  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  alwajs  advise  planting  in  an  open  border,  as,  if  the 
soil  is  sufBciently  deep,  the  plants  will  not  suffer  from  dryness, 
and  should  it  uiifortnnately  be  of  a  dry  nature,  it  mav  be  ren- 
dered less  iijnrions  by  covering  the  ^und  under  the  plants 
with  straw  or  litter.  In  any  case  a  rich  soil  is  necessary,  and 
as  the  gooseberry  is  fond  of  manure  a  pretty  heavy  top-dressing 
should  be  dug  in  every  year,  around  bearing  plants.  For  a 
later  crop  a  few  bushels  may  be  set  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence 
or  wall. 
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For  the  goofteberry,  regular  aad  pretty  liberal  pruning  is  ab* 
solutely  neceflsary.  Of  course  no  suckers  shomd  be  allowed 
to  grow.  In  November  the  winter  pruning  should  be  peifonn- 
ed«  The  leaves  now  being  off  it  is  easy  to  see  what  proportion 
of  the  new  as  well  as  old  wood  may  be  taken  away;  and  we  will 
here  remark  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  fine  gooseber- 
ries here,  or  any  where,  without  a  very  thorough  thinning  out 
of  the  branches.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
one  half  of  the  head,  including  old  and  young  branches  (more 
especially  the  former,  as  the  best  fruit  is  borne  on  the  young 
wood,)  should  now  be  taken  out,  leaving  a  prc^>er  distribution  of 
shoots  throughout  the  bush,  the  head  being  sufficiently  thinned 
to  admit  freely  the  light  and  air.  An  additional  pruning  is, 
in  England,  performed  in  June,  which  consists  in  stopping 
the  growth  of  long  shoots  by  pinching  out  the  extremities,  imd 
thinning  out  superfluous  branches ;  but  if  the  annual  pruning 
is  properly  performed,  this  will  not  be  found  necessary,  except 
to  obtain  fruit  of  extraordinary  size. 

The  crop  should  always  be  well  lihintied  when  the  berries  are 
about  a  quarter  ^own.  The  gooseberry  is  scarcely  subject  to 
any  disease  or  insect  in  this  country.  The  mildew,  which 
attacks  the  half  ctowu  fruit,  is  the  great  pest  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  wiw  its  culture.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  only 
necessary — Ist,  to  root  up  and  destroy  all  inferior  kinds  subject 
to  mildew ;  2nd,  to  procure  from  any  of  the  nurseries  some  of 
the  beet  and  hardiest  Lancashire  varieties ;  drd,  to  keep  them 
well  manured,  and  very  thoroughly  pruned  every  year. 

We  do  not  think  this  fruit  shrub  can  be  said  to  bear  wdl  for 
more  than  a  half  dozen  years  successively.  After  that  the  fruit 
becomes  inferior  and  requires  more  care  in  cultivation.  A  sno- 
cession  of  young  plants  should,  therefore^  be  kept  up  by  striking 
some  cuttings  every  season. 

Varibtieb. — ^The  number  of  these  is  almost  endless,  new 
ones  being  produced  by  the  priae  growers  every  year.  The  last 
edition  of  tiie  London  Horticultural  Society's  CWImie  enume- 
rates 149  sorts  considered  worthy  of  notice,  and  Lindley's  Guide 
to  the  Orchard,  gives  a  list  of  more  than  seven  hundred  prise 
sorts.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  many  of  these  very 
closely  resemble  each  other,  and  that  a  small  number  of  them 
will  comprise  all  the  most  valuable. 

The  sorts  bearing  fruit  of  medium  size  are  senerally  more 
hidily  flavoured  than  the  very  large  ones.  We  have  selected  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  most  valuable  for  all  practical  purposes. 

/.  Bed  Gooseberries. 

Boabdmah'b  British  Crown.  Fruit  y^ry  large,  roundish, 
hairy,  handsome  and  gocd.    Branches  spreading. 
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CHAMPAon.  A  fine  old  varietj,  of  very  rieli  flavour  Fniit 
■mall,  roiiDdiflh-oblong,  surface  hairj,  pulp  dear ;  brandies  of 
y€XY  nprigiit  growth. 

Cappbr'b  Top  Sawysr.  Frait  laige,  roandish,  pale  red,  liaiiy; 
raliier  late,  flavoor  very  sood.    Branches  drooping. 

Farrow's  Roariko  Lion.  An  immense  berry,  and  hangs 
late.  Fmiiobloi^y  smooth;  flavour  excellent ;  branehes  droop- 
ing. 

flABMSKHur's  LAiroA^oRB  Lad.  Fmit  large,  loondish,  dark 
red,  haiiT ;  flavour  very  good ;  brandies  ereet 

Kmmk^b  SnaiM.mo.  fVuit  oif  medhim  siae,  oblong,  hairy,  fla- 
vour first  rate ;  brandies  drooping.    Early  and  productive. 

Lsioh's  BnuEiiAv.  Fruit  large,  ro«md»h,  hairy ;  flavour  first 
rate;  branches  erect. 

Mbluko's  Orowv  Bob.  Frait  lai|^  oUong,  hsiry;  flavour 
first  rate ;  branches  spreading. 

Miss  Bold.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  surfiuie  downy ; 
flavour  excellent;  branches  spreading. 

Ran  Warrinotok.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  hairy ;  fla- 
vour first  rate ;  branches  drooping. 

//.  TeUow  Oooseherrm, 

Busansiix's  £>vckwino«  Fruit  large  and  late,  obovate, 
smooth  ;  flavour  good ;  branches  ereet 

Cappbr's  Bvbxbr  Hill.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  smooth ;  fla- 
vour good ;  branches  spreading. 

Gobtob's  Yxpbb.  Fruit  mrge,  obovate,  smooth;  flavour 
good ;  branches  drooping. 

HiLL*s  GoLBBB  GovBB.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy;  flavour 
good ;  branches  drooping. 

Pabt's  Goldbb  Flbbcb.  Fruit  large,  oval,  hairy,  flavour  first 
rate;  branches  spreading. 

Pboprbt'b  Roobwood.  Frait  large  and  early,  roundish, 
hairy ;  flavonr  good ;  branches  erect 

Ybllow  Chahpaovb.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  hairy ;  fiavour 
first  rate ;  branches  erect 

Ybllow  Ball.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  roundish,  smooth ;  fla- 
vour first  rate ;  branches  erect 

///.    Green  Gooseberries, 

CoLUBRs'  Jollt  Abolbr.  Frait  large  and  late,  oblong, 
downy  ;  fiavour  first  rate ;  branches  erect 

Bbrrt's  Grbbmwood.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  smooth  ;  flavour 
good ;  branches  drooping. 

Early  Grbbn  Hairt,  (or  Green  Gascoigne^  Frait  small  and 
early,  round,  hairy ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  spreading. 

18* 
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Edwabd^s  Jollt  Tail  Fniit  large,  oboyate,  Biaooth ;  flavom 
fintrate;  branches  drooping. 

Glxnton  Grkxn.  Fmit  of  middle  size,  oblong,  haiiy ;  ibtTonr 
excellent;  btanchee  drooping. 

Grbsv  Wautut.  Fknit  middle  sised,  oborate,  amoeth ;  ila- 
▼onrintrate:  branches  spreading. 

Hbf«tbn  Qsnnr  Pboufio.  Fruit  of  middle  nae,  ronndish, 
hairy ;  flayonr  first  rate ;  branches  erect 

liAflSKT's  Hbabt  of  Oak.  Fmit  huge,  oUong,  smooth ;  ila- 
your  first  rate ;  branches  drooping. 

PABxnisoir'a  Laubu..  Fnut  huge,  oboyafee,  do^my ;  flayonr 
firitrate;  branches  erect 

PnnASTov  Grbsh  Gaob.  Froit  small,  and  hangs  long,  obo 
yate,  smooth ;  flayoar  rich  and  excellent ;  branches  erect 

WAunt Av'a  Gbbbv  Oobah.  Frait  yery  large,  oUoog,  smooth ; 
flayoar  tolerably  good  ;  branches  drooping. 

IV.  WhiU  Oooseberriei. 

Clxwobth's  Whitb  Lion.  Fmit  large  and  hangs  late,  obo- 
rste,  downy,  flayoar  first  rate ;  branches  drooping. 

Cbomptoh  Sbbba  Qubxn.  Frait  large,  obbyate,  downy,  fla- 
voar  first  rate  ;  branches  erect 

OooK^B  Wbitb  Eaglb.  Fmit  large,  oboyate,  smooth;  fla- 
yoar first  rate;  branches  erect. 

Cap1»bb's  Bonr  Labs.  Frait  laige,  oblong,  hairy ;  flayoar 
good ;  branches  spreading. 

Hajplbt's  Ladt  of  thb  Manor.  Frait  laige^  rooadish-ob- 
long,  hairy ;  flayoar  good ;  branches  erect 

Saundbb'b  Chbbhibx  La88.  Frait  large  and  yery  early,  ob- 
long, downy ;  flayoar  excellent ;  branches  erect 

Woodward's  Wbitbsmiih.  Fhiit  large,  roandish-oblong, 
downy ;  flayoar  flrst  rate ;  branches  erect 

Wblunoton'b  Glort.  Frait  large,  rather  oyal ;  yery  dow- 
ny ;  skin  quite  thin ;  flayoar  excellent;  branches  erect 

Whitb  Honbt.  Frait  of  middle  sise,  roundish-obloDg, 
smooth  ;  flayoar  excellent ;  branches  erect 

Tatlob's  Bbiobt  Ybnub.  Froit  of  middle  sise,  hangs  a  long 
time,  oboyate,  hairy ;  flayoar  first  rate ;  biaoehes  erect 

The  following  new  BngHsh  yarieties  are  of  the  largest  size. 

Med,  €frmL 

London.  TInimper. 

Conquering  Hero.  Turnout 

Oompanion.  Weatherocck. 

LU>d'8  Provider.  General 

Dan's  Mistake.  Keepsake. 
Napoleon  le  Grand. 
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Whik.  TeOow. 

Vreedom.  hotter. 

Snowdrop.  Brill. 

Qaeen  of  Tnunpi.  Gatherlna. 

Ladr  Leftoerter.  Gwmer. 

TaOj  Ha  Goldfinder. 

Houobtok'b  Sksduxg 

Orighuited  with  Abd  Honritloii,  Ljnn,  Mmm.  A  TisonraM 
Mower,  bnnehw  nther  Aleiukr,  Tery  jrodnctiTe,  geiMrally  free 
from  mildew;  a  desirable  sort.  Fniit  medimn  <Hr  bekyw 
KKmdish,  ineKniBg  to  oral  Skin  smooth,  pale  led.  flesh  ten- 
der, sweety  and  rtry  good. 

Selection  of  sorts  for  a  gamien: 

lUd,  Red  Warrington,  Companion,  Crown  Bob,  London, 
Honffhton's  Seedling. 

yellow.    Leader,  Yellow  Ball,  Catherine,  Gnnner. 

WhiU.  Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Freedom,  Taylor's  Bright 
Venus,  Tally  Ho,  Sheba  Queen. 

Green,  Fitmaston  Green  Ga^e,  Thumper,  Jolly  Angler,  Mas- 
cey*s  Heart  of  Oak,  FarUnson^  Laurel. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

TBS   ORAPB. 


Vmnrim^BrOfL,     TSIaeaa^  of  botsnista 

Viipte,  of  the  Erench;    WekUraubei^  Gennan;  Vigna,  Italian;   Fid;  o 

VmOf  Spaniab. 

Tbk  history  of  the  grape  is  almost  as  old  as  that  of  man. 
Growing  in  its  highest  perfection  in  Syria  and  Persia,  its  Inscioua 
froit  and  the  nnrivalled  beTeraffe  which  its  fermented  jaice  affords, 
recommended  it  to  the  especialcare  of  the  patriarchal  tillers  of  the 
soil,  and  yineyards  were  eztensiTely  planted,  long  before  orchards 
or  collections  of  other  froit  trees  were  at  all  common. 

The  grapes  of  the  old  world  are  all  varieties  of  the  wine  grape, 
(  Vitit  mni/eroj)  which,  thongh  so  long  and  so  oniTersally  culti- 
vated and  natorahaed  in  all  the  middle  and  southern  portions 
of  Europe,  is  not  a  native  of  that  continent,  but  came  originally 
from  Persia.  From  the  latter  country,  as  civilization  advanced 
westward,  this  plant  accompanied  it — first  to  £gypt>  then  to 
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Greece  and  Sicily,  and  gradually  to  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
Britain,  to  which  latter  country  the  RomanB  carried  it  about  two 
hundred  years  after  Christ  To  America  the  seeds  and  plants 
of  the  European  varieties  were  brought  by  numerous  emigrants 
and  colonists  within  the  first  fifty  years  alter  its  settlement 

The  wild  grapes  of  our  own  country  are  quite  distinct  species 
from  the  wine  grape  of  Europe — are  usually  stronger  ip  their 
growth,  with  lai^er  and  more  entire  foliage,  and,  in  their  native 
state,  with  a  peculiar  foxy  odour  or  fiavonr,  and  more  or  less 
hardness  of  pulp.  These  traits,  however,  disappear  in  {Mrooess 
of  cultivation,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
obtain,  from  the  wild  type,  new  varieties  of  high  quality,  and  of 
superior  hardiness  and  productiveness  in  this  dimate. 

The  ^rape  vine  is  in  all  cases  a  trailing  or  cUmbing  dedduons 
shrub^  living  to  a  great  age,*  and^  in  its  native  forests,  clamber- 
ing over  the  tops  of  the  tallest  threes.  In  the  deep  ridli  alluvial 
soils  of  westwn  America,  it  is  often  seen  attaining  a  truly  pro- 
digious size,  and  several  have  been  measured  on  uie  banxs  of 
the  Ohio,  the  stems  of  which  were  three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  branches  two  hundred  feet  long,  enwreathing  and  fes- 
tooning the  tops  of  huge  poplars  and  sycamores.  In  a  cultivated 
state,  however,  it  is  found  that  fine  flavour,  and  uniform  pro- 
ductiveness, require  the  plants  to  be  kept  pruned  within  a  small 
compass. 

Uses.  The  grajpe  in  its  finest  varieties,  as  the  Hamburgh 
and  the  Muscat,  is  in  flavour  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  fruit 
in  delicacy  and  richness,  and  few  or  none  are  more  beautiful  in 
the  dessert  Dried,  it  forms  the  raisin  <^  commerce,  the  most 
excellent  of  all  dried  fruits,  every  where  esteemed.  And  wine, 
the  fermented  juice,  has  always  been  the  first  of  all  exhilarating 
liquors.  Some  idea  of  the  past  consumption  of  this  product 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  more  than  500,000,000  impe- 
rial gallons  have  been  made  in  France,  in  a  single  year ;  and  as 
a  data  to  judge  of  its  value,  we  may  add,  that,  while  a  great 
proportion  of  the  vin  ordmaire^  or  common  wine,  is  sold  at  10 
or  12  cents  a  bottle ;  on  the  other  hand,  particular  old  and  rare 
vintages  of  Madeiras  or  Sherries  will  not  unfrequently  command 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  gallon. 

Soil.  The  universal  experi^ce  in  all  countries  has  established 
the  fiict  that  a  dry  and  warm  soil  is  the  very  best  for  the  vine. 
Where  vineyards  are  cultivated,  a  limestone  soil,  or  one  com* 
posed  of  decaying  calcareous  rocks,  is  by  &r  the  best;  but 
where,  as  in  most  gardens,  the  vine  is  raised  solely  for  its  frnit, 
the  soil  should  be  highly  enriched.  The  foreign  grape  will 
scarcely  thrive  well  here  on  a  heavy  soil,  though  our  native 

*  Pliny  gives  a?  account  of  a  vine  six  hundred  years  old,  and  there  art 
laid  to  be  vines  ii  Burgundy  more  than  four  hundred  yr^ars  old. 
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varieties  grow  and  bear  well  on  any  strong  land,  bat  the  essence 
of  all  that  can  be  said  in  grape  cnltare  respecting  soil  is  that  it 
be  dry  and  light,  deep  and  rich.  Fre^aent  top^lressings  of  well 
rotted  manure  ahoald  be  applied  to  vines  in  open  borders,  and 
this  shonld  every  third  or  fourth  year  be  alternated  with  a 
dressing  of  slaked  Hrae. 

PiioPAOAnoir.  The  gn4>e  vine  makes  roots  very  freely,  and 
IS,  therefore,  easy  of  propagation.  Branches  of  the  previous  or 
current  year's  wood  bent  down  any  time  before  mid-sommer, 
and  covered  with  earth,  as  layen,  root  very  freely,  and  make 
bearing  pUmts  in  a  conple  of  years,  or  resrj  fireqneatly  indeed 
bear  the  next  season. 

Bat  the  finer  varieties  of  the  vine  are  almost  nniversally  pio- 
pagated  by  cuttings,  as  that  is  a  very  simple  mode,  and  an 
abundance  of  the  cuttings  being  afforded  by  the  annual  trimming 
of  tJie  vincto. 

When  cuttings  are  to  be  planted  in  the  open  border,  a  some- 
what moist  and  shaded  place  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  cuttings  should  then  be  made  of  the  young  wood  of  the 
previous  yeai's  growth,  cut  into  lengths  about  a  foot  or  eighteen 
mches  long,  and  having  three  budfih--one  near  the  top,  one  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  third  in  the  middle.  Before  planting  the 
cutting  pare  off  its  lower  end  smoothly,  close  below  the  buds,, 
and  finally,  plant  it  in  mellow  soil,  in  a  slit  made  by  the  spade, 
pressing  the  earth  firmly  about  it  with  the  foot.* 

The  rarer  kinds  of  foreign  grapes  are  usually  grown  by  cut- 
tings of  shorter  lengdi,  consisting  only  of  two  buds ;  and  the 
most  suooessfhl  mode  is  to  plant  each  catting  in  a  small  pot,  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  slight  notbed,  or  place  the  cuttings  at  once 
in  the  mould  of  the  bed  itself.^  In  either  case  they  will  make 
strong  plants  in  the  same  season. 

Bnt  the  most  approved  way  of  raising  vine  plants  in  pots  is 
tliat  of  propagation  by  eye9,  which  we  Ikave  fully  explained  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work.  This,  as  it  retains  the  least  portion 
of  the  old  wood,  is  manifestly  the  nearest  approach  to  raising  a 
plant  from  the  seed,  that  most  perfect  of  all  modes  with  respect 
to  the  constitution  of  a  plant.  In  the  case  of  now  or  rare  sorts 
it  offers  us  the  means  of  multiplying  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity.  As  the  grape  usually  reoeives  its  annual 
pruning  in  autamn  or  winter,  the  cuttings  may  be  reduced  to 
nearly  their  proper  length,  and  kept  in  earth,  in  the  cellar,  until 
the  ensuing  spnng.  The  hardier  sorts  noay  be  buried  in  the 
open  ground. 

Hie  fi»eign  and  the  native  gn^>es  are  very  different  in  their 

♦  In  sandy  or  dry  soils  the  cuttings  may  be  loft  longer,  and  to  ingure 
^preater  suocens,  cover  the  tipper  ^nd  of  the  cutting  with  grafting  wax,  op 
aomething  of  iie  kind,  to  prevent  evaporation. 
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habiU^  in  tbk  climate,  and,  thQiefore,  most  be  treated  differentlj 
The  native  aortBi  as  the  Isabella  Mid  Catawba,  are  cuhivi^ 
with  scarcely  any  ibrUier  care  than  training  up  the  branches  to 
poles  or  a  trellis,  and  are,  on  this  aecoant^  l^my  valuable  to  the 
urmer,  while  tbe  European  varieties  are  of  little  value  in  this 
climate  except  with  espedal  care,  and  are^  iheie&atf  confined  to 
the  garden. 

1.   OuUwre  tf  the  Foreign  Ora^ 

The  climate  of  the  temperate  portion  of  this  country,  so  hr 
vourable  to  all  other  fruits,  is  unfortunately  not  so  for  the  foreign 
gtBipe*  This  results,  perhaps,  from  its  vainabUitff^  the  great  ob- 
stacle  being  the  mildew^  which,  seising  upon  the  yoong  fruit, 
prevents  iti  forther  growth,  causes  it  to  crack,  and  reiMen  it 
worthleas.  Unwilling  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  &nlt  of 
bad  cultnre,  many  intelligent  cultivators,  and  among  them  men 
of  capital  and  much  practical  skill,  have  attempted  vineyard 
culture,  with  the  foreign  sorts,  in  various  sections  ii  the  country, 
under  the  most  &vourable  circumstances^  and  have  uniformly 
fisiled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  finest  gnq>e8  are  produced 
under  glass,  in  great  quantities,  in  our  first-rate  gardens,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston;  in  ih»  small  yards  or 
gardens  of  our  cities,  owing  to  the  more  uniform  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  foreign  grape  thrives  pretty  well ;  and,  finally, 
in  all  gardens  of  the  middle  States,  the  hardier  kinds  may,  under 
certain  modes  of  culture,  be  made  to  bear  good  fruit 

Without  entering  into  anv  inquiries  respecting  the  particular 
way  in  which  the  mildew  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  parasitical 
plant,)  is  caused,  we  will  endeavour  to  state  concisely  some 
practical  truths,  to  which  our  own  observation  and  experience 
nave  led  us,  respecting  the  hardy  culture  of  the  foreign  gn^. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known,  to  gardeners  here,  that 
young  and  thrifty  vines  generally  bear  one  or  two  fiur  crops  of 
fruit ;  second,  that  as  the  vine  becomes  older  if  it  is  pruned  in 
the  common  mode,  (that  is  to  say  the  tpwring-in  mode  of  short- 
ening the  side  branches,  and  getting  fresh  bearing  shoots  from 
main  branches  every  year,)  it  soon  bears  only  mildewed  and 
imperfect  fruit ;  and,  finally,  that  the  older  and  larger  the  vine, 
the  less  likely  is  it  to  produce  a  good  crop. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  as  the  vine, 
like  idl  other  trees,  is  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease  or 
unfavourable  climate  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  kept  in  a  young 
and  highly  vigorous  stete,  it  follows  if  we  allow  a  plant  to  retain 
only  young  and  vigorous  wood,  it  most  necessarily  preserve 
much  of  the  necessary  vigour  of  constitution.  And  tiiis  is  only 
to  be  done,  so  &r  as  regards  training,  by  what  is  called  the  rt* 
neioal  system* 
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The  renewal  syitem  of  tniniiig  oonsiatB 
in  anniullj  providing  a  freah  aoi^lj  of 
jonng  Imwdiea  from  which  the  bearing 
ahoota  are  produced,  cutting  oat  all  the 
branchea  that  have  borne  the  previoua 
jear.  Fig.  91  repreaenta  a  bearing  vine 
treated  in  thia  manner,  aa  it  woold  appear 
in  the  q^ring  of  the  year,  after  having  been 
pruned.  In  thia  figure^  a,  r^>reaenta  the 
two  branchea  of  last  year's  growth  trained  ^  ^^ 
nn  hr  bearmg  the  present  year;  by  the  ^' 

maoea  oeeupi^  by  the  laat  year*a  wood,  which,  having  borne, 
naa  been  cut  down  to  witliin  an  inch  of  the  main  arm,  c.  The 
present  year,  therefore,  the  two  branchea,  a,  vrill  throw  out  side 
ahootSi  and  bear  a  good  crop,  while  the  young  branches  will  be 
trained  up  in  the  puu;ea  of  6,  to  bear  the  next  year  when  a  are 
in  like  manner  cut  down. 

This  renewal  training  will  uaually  produce  &ir  fruit,  chiefly, 
as  it  i^pears  to  us,  because  the  aaoent  and  circulation  of  the  sio 
being  mainlv  earned  on  through  young  wood,  is  viffCHrous,  and 
the  plant  is  healthful  and  able  to  resist  Uie  mildew,  while,  on  the 
iontrary,  the  circulation  of  the  sw  is  more  feeble  and  tardy, 
through  the  more  compact  and  rigid  sap  vessels  of  a  vine  fiill  of 
old  wood.* 

The  above  mode  of  training  is  veiy  easily  understood,  but 
we  may  add  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice ;  Ist,  that  vines, 
in  order  that  they  may  bear  regularly  and  well,  should  alwavs 
b#>  kept  within  small  bounds;  2d,  tliat  they  should  always  be 
trained  to  a  wall,  building,  or  upright  tr€lli»  ;f  and,  dd,  that  the 
leaves  should  never  be  pulled  oiff  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  The  ends  of  the  oearing  shoots  may  be  «(<9Jdm^,  (pinched 
ofi^)  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  ludf  grown,  and  this  is  uraally  all 
the  summer  pruning^  that  under  our  bright  sun  the  gn^  vino 
properly  treated  ic<]^uires. 

Following  out  this  hint,  that  here,  the  vine  only  bears  well 
when  it  is  young,  or  composed  mainly  of  young  wood,  an  intel- 
ligent cultivator  near  ua  secures  every  year  abundant  cropa  of 
the  Chaaselas,  by  a  system  oi  renewal  by  layer$.  Every  year, 
from  his  bearing  vines,  he  lays  down  two  or  more  long  and  clean 
shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  These  root  f^ely,  are 
allowed  to  make  another  season^  growth,  and  then  are  made  to 
take  tibe  place  of  the  old  plants,  which  are  taken  out;  and  by 
this  continual  system  of  providing  young  plants  by  layers,  he  al- 
ways succeeds  m  obtaining  from  tne  sam^  piece  of  ground  &ir 
and  excellent  grapes. 

*  See  Boare  en  (he  Chrape  ftne. 

t  And  never  on  an  arbour,  except  ibr  the  purposes  of  ahadek 
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Culture  under  glass  without  artificial  heat.  The  great 
Buperiority  of  this  fruit  when  raised  under  glass,  renders  a  vine- 
ry an  indispensable  feature  in  every  extensive  garden.  Even 
without  fire-heat  grapes  may,  under  our  bright  sun,  be  grown 
admirably ;  the  si^den  changes  of  the  weather  being  guarded 
against,  and  the  warmth  and  uniformity  of  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  vines  being  secured.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston,  cheap  structures  of  this  kind  are  now  very  common,  and 
on  the  North  River,  even  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other 
sorts  which  are  usually  thought  to  require  fire-heat,  ripen  regu- 
larly and  well,  with  moderate  attention. 

A  vinery  of  this  kind  may  be  erected  so  as  to  cost  very  little, 
nearly  after  the  following  manner.  Its  length  may  be  thirty 
feet ;  its  width  sixteen  feet ;  height  at  the  front,  two  feet ;  at  the 
back  twelve  feet  This  part  of  the  structure  may  all  be  built 
of  wood,  taking,  for  the  frame,  cedar  or  locust  posts,  setting 
them  three  and  a  half,  feet  in  the  ground,  the  portion  rising 
above  the  ground  being  squared  to  four  or  five  inches.  On 
these  posts,  (which  are  placed  six  feet  apart,)  nail,  on  both 
sides,  matched  and  grooved  planks,  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
thick.  The  space  between  these  planks  not  occupied  by  the 
post,  fill  in  with  dry  tan,  which  should  be  well  rammed  down. 
The  rafters  should  be  fixed,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  apart. 
The  sashes  forming  the  roof,  (which  are  all  the  glass  that  will 
be  necessary,^  must  be  in  two  lengths,  lapping  in  the  middle, 
and  arranged  with  a  double  groove  in  the  rafters,  so  that  the 
top  and  bottom  ones  may  run  free  of  each  other.  The  building 
will,  of  course,  front  tlie  south,  and  the  door  may  be  at  either  encL 

The  border  for  the  grapes  should  be  made  partly  on  the  in- 
side and  partly  on  the  outside  of  the  front  wall,  so  that  the  roots 
of  the  vines  may  extend  through  to  the  open  border.  A  trellis 
of  wire  should  be  fixed  to  the  rafters,  about  sixteen  inches  from 
the  glass,  on  which  the  vines  are  to  be  trained.  Early  in  the 
spring,  the  vines,  which  should  be  two  year  old  roots,  may  be 
planted  in  the  inside  border,  about  a  foot  from  the  front  wall — 
one  vine  below  each  rafter. 

Soil.  The  border  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  and  pulver- 
ized before  planting  the  grapes.  Two  thirds  of  mellow  sandy 
roam  mixed  with  one  third  of  a  compost  formed  of  well  ferment- 
ed manure,  bits  of  broken  charcoal,  and  a  little  lime  rubbish, 
ibrms  an  excellent  soil  for  the  grape  in  this  climate.  If  the 
soil  of  the  garden  is  old,  or  is  not  of  a  proper  quality  for  the 
basis  of  the  border,  it  is  best  to  prepare  some  Tor  this  purpose  by 
rotting  and  reducing  beforehand,  a  quantity  of  loamy  turf  from 
the  road  sides  for  this  purpose.  The  depth  of  the  border  need 
not  exceed  two  feet,  but  if  the  subsoil  is  not  dry  at  all  seasons, 
it  should  be  well  drained,  and  filled  ur  half  a  foot  below  the 
border  with  small  stones  or  brick  bats. 
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PBaiiixe  Decidedly  the  best  mode  of  pnming  for  a  cold 
honae,  or  vioerj  witi&ont  fire-Wt,  is  what  is  called  the  long 
or  renewal  mode,  which  we  have  already  partially  explained. 
Sappoeing  the  house  to  be  planted,  with  good  yoang  plants, 
something  like  the  following  mo<le  of  training  and  pruning  may 
be  adopted.  Th%  first  season  one  shoot  only  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed fnm  each  plant,  and  this,  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  is  . 
cat  down  to  the  second  or  third  eye  or  bad.  The  year  follow- 
ing two  leading  shoots  are  encoaraged,  the  stron^st  of  which  is 
hauled  or  stopped  when  it  has  extended  a  few  joints  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  hoose  or  rafter,  and  the  weaker  about  half  that 
length.  In  Npvember  these  shoots  are  reduced,  the  strong  one 
haying  four  or  ^we  joints  out  ^om  its  extremity,  and  the  weaker 
one  to  the  third  eye  from  its  lower  end  or  place  of  origin.  In 
the  third  season  one  leading  ^oot  is  laid  in  from  each  of  these, 
the  stronger  one  Growing  out  side  shoots  on  which  the  fruit  is 
produced,  which  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  mature  one  bunch  of 
grapes  each,  and  are  topped  at  one  or  two  joints  above  the  fruit 
No  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  proceed  fr^m  the  weaker  shoot^ 
bat  it  is  laid  in,  to  produce  frtiit  the  ensuing  season,  so  that  by 
the  third  season  after  planting,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  or 
rafters  is  furnished  with  a  crop  of  fruit  proceeding  from  wood 
of  the  preceding  year.  At  next  autumn  pruning,  the  longest 
of  these  main  shoots  is  shortened  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  rafter,  and  the  next  in  strength  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  rafter,  and  all  the  spurs  which  had  borne  fruit  are  removed. 
Each  vine  is  now  furnished  with  two  shoots  of  bearing  wood,  a 
part  of  old  barren  wood  which  has  already  produced  fruit,  and  a 
spar  near  the  bottom  for  producing  a  young  shoot  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  the  fourth  sunmier  a  foil  crop  is  produced,  both 
in  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  the  house,  the  longer  or  oldest 
shoot  producing  fruit  on  the  upper  part  of  its  length,  and  the 
shorter  on  its  whole  length ;  from  tnis  last,  a  leading  shoot  is 
laid  in,  and  another  to  succeed  it  is  produced  from  the  spur 
near  the  bottom.  At  the  next  autumn  pruning,  the  oldest  or 
longest  shoot,  which  has  now  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  is 
entirely  cot  out  and  removed,  and  replaced  by  that  which  was 
next  in  soccession  to  it,  and  this  in  its  turn  is  also  cut  out  and 
replaced  by  that  immediately  behind  it,  a  succession  of  a  year 
ly  shoot  being  obtained  from  the  lower  part  of  the  old  stem. 
(Melniosh.)  This  is  decidedly  the  most  successful  mode  for  a 
vinery  without  heat,  producing  abundant  and  fidr  crops  of  fruit 
Hoare,  who  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  ingenious  wri- 
ters on  the  grape,  strongly  recommends  it,  and  suggests  that 
^  the  old  wood  of  a  vine,  or  that  which  has  previously  produced 
fruit,  ia  not  only  of  no  forther  use,  but  is  a  positive  mjnry  to 
the  fertility  of  the  plant  The  truth  of  this  remark  depends  on 
tlic  fact  that  every  branch  of  a  vine  which  produces  little  or  no 
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foliage,  appropriates  for  ;ta  own  aiq^port  a  portion  of  the  juicei 
of  the  plant  that  is  generated  bj  those  branches  that  do  pioduce 
foliage?* 

RouTiNS  OF  ouLTusx.  In  a  vinery  without  heat  this  is  com- 
parativelv  simple.  As  soon  as  the  vines  commenoe  swelling 
their  bads  in  tne  spring,  they  should  be  carefully  washed  with 
mild  soap  suds,  to  free  them  from  any  insects,  e/mem  the  wood, 
and  assist  the  buds  to  swell  regularly*  At  least  three  or  four 
times  every  week,  they  should  be  well  syringed  with  water, 
which,  when  the  weather  is  cool,  should  always  be  done  in  the 
morning.  And  eveiy  day  the  vine  border  should  be  duly  sup- 
plied with  water.  liurin^  the  time  when  the  vines  are  in  blos- 
som, and  while  the  fruit  is  settings  all  sprinkling  or  syringing 
over  the  leaves  must  be  suspended,  and  the  house  should  be 
kept  a  little  more  closed  and  wann  than  usual,  and  should  any 
indications  of  mildew  appear  on  any  of  the  branches  it  may  at 
once  be  checked  by  dusting  them  with  flower  of  sulphur.  Air 
must  be  given  liberally  every  day  when  the  tempentore  rises 
in  the  house,  beginning  by  sliding  down  the  top  sashes  a  little  in 
the  morning,  more  at  mid-day,  and  then  gradually  dosing  them 
in  the  same  manner.  To  guard  against  we  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  out  of  doors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  as 
moist  and  warm  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  vinery  as 
is  consistent  with  pretty  free  admission  of  the  air  durii^  sun- 
shine, is  the  great  object  of  culture  in  a  vinery  of  this  kind. 

Thinninff  the  frvxi  ia  a  very  necessary  practice  in  all  vine- 
ries— and  on  it  depends  greatly  the  flavour,  as  well  as  the  fine 
appearance  and  size  of  the  l>erries  and  bunches.  The  first 
thinning  usually  consists  in  taking  off  all  superfluous  blossom 
buds,  leaving  only  one  bunch  in  Sie  large  sorts  or  two  in  the 
small  ones  to  each  bearing  shoot  The  next  thinning  takes 
place  when  the  berries  are  set  and  well  formed,  and  is  per- 
formed with  a  pair  of  scissors,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  ber- 
ries that  are  left  to  grow.  AU  this  time,  one  third  of  the  berries 
should  be  taken  off  with  the  point  of  the  scissors,  especiidly 
those  in  the  centre  of  the  cluster.  This  allows  the  remainder 
to  swell  to  double  the  size,  and  also  to  form  laiger  bunches  than 
would  otherwise  be  produced.  Where  the  bunches  are  large, 
the  shoulders  should  oe  suspended  from  the  trellis  by  threads,  in 
order  to  take  off  part  of  the  weight  from  the  stem  of  the  vine. 
The  last  thinning,  which  is  done  chiefly  to  regulate  the  form  of 
the  bunch,  is  done  by  many  gardeners,  just  l^ore  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  colour — ^but  it  is  scarcely  needed  if  the  previous  tkiniiiDg 
of  the  berries  has  been  thoroughly  done. 

The  r^podar  autumnal  pruning  is  best  performed  abont  the 
middle  of  November.  The  vinea  should  then  be  taken  down, 
laid  down  on  the  border,  and  covered  for  the  winter  with  a  thick 
layer  of  straw,  or  a  slight  covering  of  earth* 
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grape  k  alnott  the  onlj  finiit  of  temperate  cliiiuitei»  which  can* 
not  be  raised  in  perfection  in  the  open  Air  in  this  climate,  we 
shall  give  tome  concise  directions  for  its  culture  in  vineries 
with  artificial  heat,  lliose  who  only  know  this  fruit  as  the 
Chasselas  or  Sweetwater  appears,  when  grown  in  the  open 
air,  have  little  idea  of  the  exceeding  lusciousness,  high  flavour, 
siae  and  besuty  of  such  varieties  as  the  Blade  HamburjOfh  or 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  when  well  grown  in  a  first  rate  vmery. 
By  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  which,  in  this  climate,  is,  after  all, 
chiefly  required  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  to  eounteract 
an^  sudden  cold  changes  of  atmosphere,  this  most  admirable 
fruit  may  easily  be  produced  for  the  dessert,  from  May  till  De- 
cember. Indeed  by  vineries  constructed  in  divisions,  in  some 
of  which  vines  are  forced  and  in  others  retarded,  some  gentle- 
men near  Boston,  have  grapes  neariy  eveiy  month  in  the  year. 
Oamtruetitm  of  the  vinery.  The  vinery  with  fire-heat  may 
be  built  of  wood,  and  in  the  same  simple  manner  as  just  de 
scribed,  with  the  addition  of  a  flue  aoove  the  snr&ce  of  the 
ground,  running  close  along  the  end,  two  feet  from  the  front 
wall,  and  about  a  loot  from  the  back  wall^  and  returning  into  a 
chimney  in  the  back  wall  over  the  furnace. 

For  the  sake  of  permanence,  however,  a  vinerr  of  this  kind 
is  usually  built  of  brick ;  the  ends  and  front  wall  eight  inches 
thick ;  the  back  wall  a  foot  thick — or  eight  inches  with  occa- 
sional abutments  to  increase  its  streugth.  In  fig.  92  (I)  is  shown 

a  simple  plan  of  a 
vinery  of  this  kind. 
In  thjs  the  surfiAce 
of  the  ground  is 
shown  at  a,  below 
which,  the  founda- 
tion walls  are  sunk 
three  feet  Above 
the  sur&ce  the  front 
wall  b,  rises  two 
feet,  the  back  wall 
c,  twelve  feet,  and 
the  width  of  the 
house  is  fourteen 
feet  On  these  walls 
are  placed  the  raft- 
ers,  from  three  to 
four  feet  distant^ 
with  the  sashes  in 
ti^  9%,  PUm  mud  mdUm  efa  wimm%  mfikfire  kwi.  two  lengths. 

In  the  present  example  the  flues  are  kept  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  space  clear,  by  placing  them  in  a  square  walled  space,  di* 
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lectly  under  the  walk ;  the  walk  itself  being  formed  bj  an  opei 
grating  or  lattice,  through  which  liie  heat  rises  freely.  The 
arrangement  of  the  flue  will  be  better  understood  by  referring 
to  the  ground  plan  (II.)  In  this  the  furnace  is  indicated  at  </, 
in  the  back  wall;*  from  this  the  flue  rises  gradually  to  e^ 
whence  it  continues  nearly  the  length  of  the  house,  and  return- 
ing enters  the  chimney  at  /.  For  the  convenience  of  shelter, 
firing,  etc.,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  hack  shed^  g^  behind  the  back 
wall.  In  this  shed  may  be  a  bin  for  wood  or  coals,  and  a  sunk 
area  (shown  in  the  dotted  lines  around  (f,  f^  with  steps  to  de- 
scend to  the  furnace  and  ash-pitf  There  are  two  doors,  A,  in 
the  vinery  at  either  end  of  the  walk. 

The  border  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  previously  to 
planting  the  vines,  by  excavating  it  two  feet  deep  and  filling  it 
up  with  suitable  compost  This  is  best  fermed  of  one  half 
loamy  tur^  well  rotted  by  having  been  previously  laid  up  in 
heaps,  (or  fresh  and  pure  loamy  soil  from  an  old  pasture  or 
common ;)  one  third  thoroughly  fermented  horse  or  cow  ma- 
nure,  which  has  laid  in  a  turf-covered  heap  for  three  months ; 
and  one-third  broken  pieces  of  charcoal  and  old  lime  rubbish. 
The  whole  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  before  planting  the 
vines. 

The  vines  themselves  should  always  be  planted  in  a  border 
prepared  inside  of  the  house,  and  in  order  to  give  the  vines  that 
extent  of  soil  which  is  necessary  for  them,  the  best  cultivators 
make  an  additional  border  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide  outside, 
in  front  of  the  vinery.  By  building  the  foundation  of  the  front 
wall  on  piers  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surfiice,  and  sup 
porting  the  wall  above  the  surface  on  slabs  of  stone  reaching 
from  pier  to  pier,  the  roots  of  the  vines  easily  penetrate  to  the 
border  on  the  outside. 

Hie  vines  should  be  planted  eaidy  in  the  spring.  Two  year 
old  plants  are  preferable,  and  they  may  be  set  e^hteeu  inches 
from  the  front  wall — one  below  each  rafter,  or,  if  the  latter  are 
over  three  feet  apart,  one  also  In  the  intermediate  space. 

The  pruning  and  trainlDg  of  the  vines  we  hare  already  de- 
scribed.   Hie  renewal  system  of  pruning  we  consider  the  best 

*  His  ftimaoe  should  be  placed  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  flue  at 
e,  in  order  to  secure  a  draught,  after  wbidi  it  may  be  carried  quite  level 
till  it  enters  the  ohimnej.  An  air  obamber  may  be  formed  round  it,  with 
a  register  to  admit  heated  air  to  the  house  when  neoessary.  A  ftimaoe 
fourteen  inches  square  and  deep,  with  an  ash-pit  below,  in  which  anthra- 
cite coal  la  burned,  will  be  found  a  very  easy  and  perfect  mode  of  heating 
a  house  of  tiiis  width,  and  thirty  feet  long. 

f  The  most  peifeot  vinery  that  we  have  seen  in  this  oountnr  is  one  of 
two  hundred  feet  long  at  the  ooimtry  resideDoe  of  Hotmb  €lray,  Bsqy 
Newtown,  near  Boston.  It  is  built  of  wood,  with  a  curved  span  roo^ 
after  a  plan  of  Ur.  Gray^s  which  seoms  to  us  to  combine  fitness  and  beauty 
in  an  unusual  degree. 
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in  all  cases.  Hie  tpwr  sjfitem  it,  howeyer,  practued  by  many 
gardeneiB,  with  m>r6  or  lesa  sncceaa.  Thia»  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  o:>ii8i8tB  in  allowing  a  single  shoot  to  extend 
firom  each  root  to  the  len^  of  the  racers ;  from  the  sides  of  this 
atom  are  produced  the  bearing  shoots  erery  year ;  and  every 
aatmnn  these  spnrs  are  shortened  back,  leaving  only  one  bnd 
at  the  bottom  of  each,  which  in  its  tnm  becomes  the  bearinff 
shoot,  and  is  again  cnt  back  the  next  season.  The  fruit  is 
abundantly  produced,  and  of  sood  flavour,  but  the  bunches  are 
neither  so  large  nor  fiiir,  nor  Jo  the  vines  continue  so  long  in  a 
productive  and  healthy  state  as  when  the  wood  is  annuafiy  re- 
newed. 

The  essentia]  points  in  pruning  and  training  the  vine,  what- 
ever mode  be  adopted,  according  to  Loudon, "  are  to  shorten  the 
wood  to  such  an  extent  that  no  more  leaves  shall  be  produced 
than  can  be  fhlly  exposed  to  the  li^ht ;  to  stop  all  shoots  pro- 
duced In  the  summer  that  are  not  likely  to  be  required  in  the 
winter  pruning,  at  two  or  three  joints,  or  at  the  first  large 
healthy  leaf  nom  the  stem  where  they  originate ;  and  to  stop 
all  shoots  bearing  bunches  at  one  joint,  or  at  most  two,  beyond 
the  bunch.  As  shoots  which  are  stopped,  generally  push  a 
second  time  from  the  terminal  bud,  the  secondary  shoots  thus 
produced  should  be  stopped  at  one  joint  And  if  at  that  joint 
they  push  also,  then  a  third  stoppmg  must  take  place  at  one 
joint,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  last  terminal  bud  continues  to 
break.  Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  nothing  can  be  more 
sim^e  than  the  pruning  and  training  of  the  vine." 

when  early  forcing  of  the  vines  is  commenced,  the  heat 
should  be  i^pplied  very  gently,  for  the  first  few  days,  and  after- 
wards very  gradually  mcreased.  Sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  may  be  the  maximum,  till  the  buds  are  all  nearly 
expanded.  When  the  leaves  are  expanded  sixty-five  may  be 
the  maximum  and  fifty-five  the  minimum  temperature.  When 
the  vines  are  in  blossom,  seventy-five  or  eighty,  in  mid-day, 
with  the  solar  heat  should  be  allowed,  with  an  abundance  of 
air,  and  somewhat  about  this  should  be  the  average  of  mid-day 
temperature.  But,  as  by  far  the  best  way  of  imparting  infor- 
mation as  to  the  routine  of  vine  culture  under  glass  is  to  pre- 
sent a  precise  account  of  a  successful  practice,  we  give  here 
the  diary  of  O.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Lvnn,  Mass^  as  reported  by 
him  in  Hovey^s  Maganne.  Mr,  Johnson  is  a  veiy  successful 
amateur  cultivator,  and  we  prefer  to  give  hip  dUry  rather  than 
that  of  a  professional  gardener,  because  we  consider  it  as  likely 
to  be  more  instructive  to  the  beginner  in  those,  little  points  whicn 
most  professional  men  are  likely  to  take  for  granted  as  being 
commonly  known.  We  may  premise  here  that  the  vines  were 
planted  out  in  the  border  in  May,  1835;  they  were  then  one 
year  old,  in  pots.     In  1836  and  183T,  they  were  headed  down. 
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In  183.8  thej  bore  a  few  banches  of  grapes,  and  made  fine  wood 
for  the  following  year,  when  the  date  of  the  diaiy  commenoeB. 
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Commenced  fire  heat  in  the  vinerf.  [Hie  ther- 
mometrical  observations  are  taken  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  no<Ni,  and  10  o'clock  at 
night] 

Placed  horse  mannre  in  the  house  to  warm  the 
border.    Washed  the  house.    Took  np  the  vines, 

Srhich  had  been  covered  to  protect  them  from 
e  frost,)  and  washed  them  with  warm  soap 
suds ;  nused  as  much  moisture  as  possible.  Wea- 
ther moderate  and  cloudy. 

Weather  quite  moderate  and  thawy.    Sleet. 

Covered  inside  border  with  sand  for  sprinkling. 
Thaw.    Whitewashed  the  vinery. 

Earthen  pans  on  the  fiuea  kept  filled  with  water, 
but  svnnging  suspended  on  account  of  the  moia- 
ture  m  the  atmosphere,  it  having  been  damp  for 
three  days.    Cloudy. 

Washed  vines  with  soap  suda.  Weather  moderate : 
a  slight  snow  last  night 

Pans  kept  full  of  water  for  the  sake  of  steam,  and 
vines  syringed  twice  a  day  in  sunny  weather. 
Weather  changed  suddenly  last  night ;  cold,  and 
temperature  fefi  lO^'  below  minimum  pcnnt 

A  Sweetwater  vine  in  a  pot,  taken  from  the  cellar 
on  the  18th,  and  pruned  at  that  time,  is  now 
bleeding  profusely.  At  this  season  of  llie  year, 
in  order  to  economiie  with  fuel,  the  furnace 
should  be  managed  carefully.  We  found  it  a 
sood  plan  about  10  o'clock  at  night  to  close  the 
aoor  of  the  ash-pit  and  furnace,  and  push  the 
damper  in  the  chimney  as  &r  in  as  possible.  No 
air  is  then  admitted,  except  through  the  crevices 
of  the  iron  worL  The  thermometer  fell  only  4^ 
during  the  night  Watered  vines  with  soap 
suds. 

Hie  last  seven  days  have  been  very  mild  for  the 
season :  to-day  i^pears  like  an  April  day. 

Weather  became  cold  during  the  niffht 

Weather  cloudy  and  thawy  for  the  last  three  day& 
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27 
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28 
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The  floor  of  the  Tineiy  kept  oonataDtly  dain{s 
md  the  fines  watered  twice  at  night. 

Rainj  and  thaw. 

Mnacat  of  Alexandria  yme  bleeding  at  die  buds. 
Weather  dear  and  rather  cool. 

Ifnaeat  Tine  oontinning  to  bleed  exceMiTely,  and 
finding  all  attempts  to  stop  it  nnsaocessfn],  we 
hastOy  eonchided  to  prime  it  down  beyond  the 
bleeding  body  and  cover  the  wound  with  Madder 
of  triple  thickness  (two  verjr  last :)  this,  it  was 
sopposed,  wonld  stop  it;  bat  in  a  few  moments 
the  sap  re-appeared,  forcing  its  way  tbrooffh  other 
bnds,  and  even  through  the  smooth  bark  m  many 
places.  The  bnds  on  the  Sweetwater  vines  is 
pots  began  to  swell.  Rain  last  night;  dull 
weather  during  the  day :  snow  nearly  gone. 

Mominff  fine ;  afternoon  cloudy.  When  fire  is  at 
a  red  heat,  the  damper  and  fhmace  door  are 
closed  to  keep  up  the  heat 


5  51 


.60 

7l32 


80  71  Brij^ht  morning;  weather  cool. 

68  Quite  warm  and  pleasant  for  the  season. 

64 Weather  changed  last  evening  suddenly;  a  cold 

snow  storm  set  in  to-day.  Afternoon  clear. 
68  Buds  of  some  black  Hambursr  vines  bmlnning  to 
sweH.  Dug  up  the  inside  border,  an^  notwith- 
standing lOi  precautions,  destroyed  a  few  of  the 
grape  roots,  which  were  within  three  inches  of 
die  sur&ce.  From  this  circumstance,  we  have 
determined  not  to  disturb  the  border  outside,  but 
merely  to  loosen  two  inches  below  the  sur&oe : 
we  are  saHdBed  that  the  vines  have  been  injured 
b^  deep  digging  the  borders.  Gold  severe ;  last 
night  temperatare  2^  below  0. 

70  68|llie  cold  very  severe.  The  sadden  changes  render 
it  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  regular  tempera- 
tare  in  the  house,  which  should  not  stand  ^at  this 
stage  of  forcing)  below  60°.  The  house  naving 
originally  been  intended  ibr  a  grapeiy  withoal 
fire  heat,  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  forcing. 

73  68  Weather  cool  and  pleasant 

75  68!Bud8  of  the  v?ne  in  pot  breaking. 
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Buds  of  Hambuigs  breaking.    Bnow  last  night 


64 

C3 

03 

eo  Qiute  cold  last  night    Windy. 

02  Kiisk  of  HamburgB  mostly  breaking.  Owing  to 
the  changeable  weather,  there  is  some  fear  that 
til  ere  has  been  too  mach  heat^  as  a  ^few  of  the 
shoots  a{^[>ear  weak.  Plenly  of  air  has  been 
given  daily. 

64  Buds  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  breaking.  Fruit 
buda  appear  on  the  Hambuiga. 
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The  buds  have  broken  r^oarkably  fine:  almost 
oveiy  bud  throoghout  the  hoyee  is  opening. 
Longest  shoot  on  Hamburg  waa  four  inches  at 
lioon.  The  Muscat,  which  broke  first  last  year, 
h  now  the  most  backward.  Quere — ^Is  it  not 
owing  to  excessive  bleeding! 
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After  this  period,  the  thermometer  was  observed 

only  at  morning  and  at  night 
Til  a  temperature  ranging  from  &2°  to  80^  during 

the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  an  abundance  of 

air  in  good  weather. 


Tlie  last  six  days  cloudy;  wind 
last  night  for  the  seafton* 


oast;  quite  cold 
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74 
62 
66 
1064 


Tcpped  the  frait-bearing  shoots  one  joint  above  the 
miit,  and  when  the  lower  shoots  appetr  weak,  top 
the  leading  shoot  ci  the  vhie. 

Disoontinaed  sjrringing  the  Tines. 
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A  few  dnsten  of  flowers  began  to  open  on  two  vincSi 
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66 
72 
74 
78 
70  78 
73  78 
66  80 

68  76  The  bst  three  days  wind  north-east,  with  much  rain ; 
to-day  sleet  and  rain. 
Grapes  blooming  beaatifhlly :  keep  up  a  high  temper- 
ature with  moisture,  when  the  weather  is  cloudy 
during  the  day. 

77  Floor  q[»rinkled  to  create  a  fine  steam. 
74 

78  A  few  closten  of  flowers  open  on  the  Muscat  of  Alex* 
andria. 
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Temperature  kept  up.  The  thermometer  should  not 
be  allowed,  at  this  stM;e  of  the  growth  of  the  vines, 
to  ML  bdow  75^;  but  owing  to  the  &ulty  con- 
struction of  the  hoiise,  it  has  bosn  almost  impossible 
to  keep  up  a  r^;ular  heat 

The  grwes  on  the  Uack  Hamburg  vines  are  mostly 
set ;  those  at  the  top  of  the  house  as  large  aa  small 
peas,  while  those  below  are  just  out  of  bloom.  Many 
of  the  bunches  show  great  promise,  and  the  vibes  look 
remarkably  vigorous  and  strong,  with  the  exception 
of  one  vine,  next  the  partition  glass,  which  made 
the  ianraat  wood  last  season,  apparently  fully  ripe 
and  litde  pith;  notwithstanding  these  favourable 
promises,  it  showed  little  fruit,  and  the  shoots  are 
small  and  weak. 

Out  out  about  flfty  bunches  in  thinning. 

14 
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t68 
^60 
(61 
'60 
8  67 


9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
U 


15 

IB 
17 
13 

le 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Commenced  sTringing  again,  tirice  a  day,  in  fine  wea 
ther.  Moisture  is  also  plentiitdly  supplied  bj  keep 
ing  the  pant  well  filled  with  water. 


Much  rain  daring  the  last  week :  have  kept  a  brisk  fire 
in  the  day,  and  admitted  air.  The  vines  look  finely. 
Continue  thinning  and  shouldering  the  bonchesi 
after  cutting  out  aoout  one  half  their  number.  [By 
shouldering  is  understood  tying  up  the  shoulders 
on  the  lar^  clusters  to  the  trelUs,  so  that  they  may 
not  press  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  bunch.] 


Plenty  of  air  admitted* 


Grapes  now  swelling  off  finely. 
Abundance  of  moisture  kept  up. 

A  fine  rain  to-day.  The  month  has  been  rather  cool ; 
several  nights  the  past  week  the  earth  has  frozen 
slightly.  The  grapes  are  now  swelling  finely.  Con- 
tinue to  thin  the  fruit  diuly. 

The  process  of  thinning  the  berries  continued,  taking 
out  some  abnost  every  day,  and  always  the  smallest 


Abundance  of  air  given  in  fine  weather. 


Next  year's  bearing  wood  carefully  laid  in. 
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26  70 
26'68 

27|72 
2874 
29  73 


30 
31 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


7  do  70  Bunches  supported  by  tjing  to  the  trellis. 


8 

9 

10 


11 
12 
13 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


The  month  of  May  has  been,  as  a  whole,  unfavourable 
for  the  grape.  Much  rainy  and  dull  wei^er :  we 
have  b^n  obliged  to  light  fires  eyery  night,  and 
occasionally  in  the  day.  Tne  grapes  have  been  often 
looked  over  and  thinned,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  the 
scissotB  have  been  used  too  sparingly 


All  lateral  branches  cut  clean  out. 


The  grapes  have  now  completed  their  stoning  processi 
and  a  few  near  the  furnace  swelling  off.  No  mildew, 
or  disease  of  any  kind,  has  yet  been  discovered,  and 
the  vines  generally  have  the  most  healthy  and  vig- 
orous appearance.  The  weather  has  been  dull  and 
•le,  which  has  rendered  fires  necessary. 


A  few  of  the  black  Hamburg  and  Zinfindal^  near  the 
fiuc,  perceived  to  be  changing  colour.  We&thcr  quite 
unfavourable ;  fires  at  night 

Syringing  now  discontinued. 


The  month,  thus  fiir,  has  been  remarkable  for  high 
winds,  which  have  injured  many  plants. 


62  The  grapes  are  now  swelling  finely.      Those  at  th« 
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Temper' 


26 
29 
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western  flue  mostly  coloured ;  also  the  Zinfindal  next 
The  second  vine  from  the  partition,  having  to  sustain 
the  heaviest  crop,  is  rather  backward,  and  we  fear 
some  of  the  berries  may  shrink :  having  lei%  differ* 
ent  Quantities  on  vines  of  the  same  apparent  strength, 
we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  their  powers  of  matU'- 
ration. 

After  this  period  the  thermometrical  observations  were 
discontinued ;  as  the  crop  was  now  beginning  to 
colour,  and  the  weather  generally  warm,  abundance 
of  air  is  admitted  in  all  fine  weather. 

Bunches  of  the  Zinfindal  near  the  furnace,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  are  now  ncrfectly  coloured,  and  ap- 
parently ripe.    Ceased  making  fires. 

A  little  air  is  admitted  at  night.     Weather  delight 
fuL 


July  4. — Gut  six  bunches  of  Zinfindal  mpes ;  the  largest  a 
pound  and  a  half;  weight  of  the  whde  five  pounds  and  a 
quarter. 

6th. — ^Exhibited  Zinfindal  grapes  at  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

IS^A. — ^Exhibited  Black  Hambuigh  grapes  atthe  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society's  room. 

1 5  th. — A  few  bunches  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  now 
ripe ;  the  flavour  exceedingly  fine. 

20th. — Continued  to  cut  Zinfindal  grapes. 

22d. — The  ripening  of  all  the  grapes  being  now  completed, 
we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  continue  the  diary.  In  the 
vinery  we  shall  cut  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of 
grapes  from  nine  vines,  [being  about  twenty-five  pounds  to  each.] 
The  Hambur^hs  average  nearly  one  pound  and  a  quarter  to  the 
bunch  throughout 

In  the  cold  house,  separated  from  the  vinery  by  the  partition, 
a  little  mildew  was  perceived.  By  dusting  sulphur  on  the  in- 
fected bushes,  the  mischief  is  instantly  checked.  Most  of  the 
cultivators  with  whom  we  have  conversed  complain  grievously  of 
mildew  this  season,  and  some  have  lost  part  of  their  crops  by 
inattention  on  its  first  appearance. 

Aug.  lOth. — Again  exhibited  some  of  the  Hamburgh  grapes 
at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  room.  One  fine 
bunch  weighed  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  a  bcHUtiful  cluster 
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of  Moscat  of  Alexandria  one  poand«  Some  of  the  berries  of  the 
fonner  measured  three  inches  in  circnmference,  and  the  latter 
three  and  a  quarter  by  three  and  three  quarter  inches. 

Another  season  we  intend  to  use  a  laiffer  ouantity  of  soap 
suds  on  the  grape  border.  Have  not  paid  sufficient  attention 
to  the  watering  of  the  border,  and  the  inatde^  especially,  must 
have  suffered.  Another  fault  to  be  removed  next  year  is,  to  tie 
up  all  the  projecting  grapilons  as  well  as  the  shoulden,  which 
would  allow  the  grapes  to  swell  without  crowding. 

The  grapes  in  tne  cold  house  are  swelling  finely.  The 
bunches  were  thinned  much  more  severely  than  in  the  vinery, 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  all  filled  up,  and  many  are 
too  crowded.  The  berries  are  also  laiger  than  the  grapes  in 
the  vinery,  though  none  ci  the  clusters  have  attained  the  same 
size. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  thnveUing  or 
shrinking  of  ^rrapes :  none  of  the  clusters  in  the  vinery  were 
affected ;  but  m  the  cold  house,  some  shrivelling  was  perceived 
on  a  few  bunches.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  moisture 
given  after  the  grapes  begin  to  colour,  and  want  of  sufficient  air, 
are  the  causes. 

To  insure  a  good  crop  of  grapes,  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
must  have — -plenty  af  heat — plenty  of  air — plenty  of  moisture — 
eevere  thinmn^  of  Intnehee — and  severe  thinning  of  berries.  The 
vines,  also,  must  be  pruned  often,  and  kept  free  :  the  wood  never 
crowded.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  airing  of  the 
house,  which  must  be  done  gradually,  that  there  may  be  at  no 
time  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature. 

With  such  attention,  and  tho  prerequisite  of  a  rich  border,  on 
a  dry  subsoil,  good  crops  of  fine  ^pes  are  always  to  be  obtain- 
ed. The  vines  require  much  moisture  until  they  have  complet- 
ed their  last  swell,  when  the  moisture  should  be  withdrawn. 

Inskcts  and  diseases.  When  properly  grown  nnder  glass, 
the  grape  is  a  very  vifforous  plant,  liable  to  tew  diseases.  The 
bleeding  which  often  nappens  at  tiie  commencement  of  growth, 
usually  ceases  without  doing  harm,  when  the  foliage  b^ns  to 
expand.  If  excessive,  it  may  be  stopped  by  a  mixture  of  three 
^rts  cheese  paring  and  one  part  lime,  applied  to  tlie  wound. 
The  red-spider  which  sometimes  infests  vineries  kept  at  a  high 
temperature,  is  usually  destroyed  by  coating  over  the  fines  with 
a  wash  of  quick  lime  and  sulphur,  after  which,  the  house  must 
be  kept  clceed  for  half  a  day.  The  smaller  insects  which  occa- 
sionally prey  on  the  young  shoots,  are  easily  kept  down  by 
syringing  the  parts  affected,  with  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap. 

Yaribtikb.  There  are  in  the  catalogue  a  vast  number  of 
names  of  grapes,  many  of  which  belong  to  the  same  fruit  But 
there  are  reany  only  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  which  are  at  all 
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worthy  of  cultivation  in  ^rden&  Indeed,  the  moet  experience  1 
mdfenen  are  satisfied  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  sorts  for 
uieir  vineries,  and  the  sorts  universally  admired  are  the  BUck 
Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  White  Muscadine,  and  Muscat  of 
Alezandna.  We  will  describe  all  the  finest  foreiffn  grapes  thai 
have  been  introduced,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  tneir  ar- 
rangement, shall  divide  them  into  three  classes ;  Ist,  those  with 
dark  red,  purple  or  black  berries ;  2d,  those  with  white  or  yellow 
berries ;  3d,  those  with  light  red,  rose-coloured,  gray,  or  striped 
berries. 

CLASS  I. 


OEAPB8  WITH   DAiiK   BID,   PURPLE   OR  BLACK   BBRBIBfl. 


!•  Blaok  Clubtbb.    Thomp. 


Black  MoriUon. 

Auveme. 

AuvenuL 


XmdL 


Trae  Burgundy. 
SmaU  Black  Cluster. 
Black  Burgundy. 
Early  Black. 


ofik0 
Drtnch. 


MoriUon  noir. 
Franc  Pineau. 
AuY«nie8  Rouga^ 
Yraa  Auvdmas. 
Raian  de  Bourgne. 


This  excellent  hardy  grape  is  the  true  Burgundy  gra^  so 
highly  valued  for  wine  m  France.  It  is  readify  distinguished 
from  Millei^s  Burgundy,  by  the  absence  of  the  down  on  its 
leaves,  which  peculiarly  distin^shes  that  sort  The  fruit  is 
very  sweet  and  excellent,  and  the  hardiness  of  the  vine  renders 
it  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  open  air  in  this  climate. 

Bunches  small,  compact,  (i.e.  berries  closely  sot).  Berries 
middle  sized,  roundish-oval.  Skin  deep  black.  Juice  sweet 
and  good«  Ripens  in  the  open  air  about  the  20th  of  September. 
Thompson  gives  more  than  40  synonymes  to  this  grape. 

2.  Black  Fbobtionan.    Thomp. 

Muscat  Koir. 

Sir  William  Bomlcy's  Black. 

Muscat  Koir  Ordinaire. 

Purple  Frontignaa 

Blade  Fmatignaa 

Purple  Ooostaniia. 

Blaok  Constantia  (cfsome), 

Bourdalea  des  Hautea  Pyrfin^es. 

Muscat  Noir  de  Jura. 

An  excellent  g^rape  for  the  yineiy,  originally  from  the  town 
of  Frontignan,  in  France,  where  it. and  other  similar  sorts  are 
largely  cultivated  for  making  the  Muscadine  or  Frontignan 
wine. 
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Bunches  rather  long.  Berries  of  medium  size,  round,  quite 
black.  Skin  thin,  flavour  musky  and  rich.  Ripens  in  October. 
A  good  bearer. 

The  BLUB  FBONTiGNAN,  (  Violet  Frofitignan  and  BUuk  Conr 
iantiofi,  of  some,)  is  rather  inferior  to  the  above,  having  only  a 
slightly  inusky  flavour ;  the  bunches  are  more  compact,  the 
berries  not  quite  round,  purplish,  with  a  thiek  akin. 

9.  Black  HAMBintoB.    Thomp.  Lind.  Speechly. 


Warner's  Black  Hamburgh. 

Frankenthaler. 

Purple  Hamboi^h. 

Frankenthaler  Qros  Nofr. 

Bed  Hambufgh. 

TroUinger. 

Brown  Hamburgh. 

Blue  TroUinger. 

ofvarioui 

Dotdi  Hamburgh. 

Trailer. 

European 

Victoria. 

Welflcher. 

gardena. 

8aliflbui7  Yiolet 

Fleiach  Traabe. 

acto 

Hampton  Ck>urt  Yino. 

Hudler. 

Thomp, 

Yolentine'a. 

LanguedoCi 

Gibaralter. 

Mohrendutte. 

Fraakendala 

•    WeiashoWgor  TroUiiiger.^ 

The  Black  Hamboigfa  has  long  been  considered  the  fint  of 
black  grapes  f>r  the  vinery,  but  it  will  very  rarely  perfect  its 
fruit  out  of  doors.  Its  very  large  size  and  most  luscious  flavour 
render  it  universally  esteemed. 

Bunches  hu^e  (about  nine  inches  deep^,  i  \ 

and  mostly  with  two  shoulders,  making  it  ^^-— ^-^^  /Txi 

broad  at  the  t<^  Berries  vwy  large,  (fiff.  ^^^  ^VZ  H 
93,^  roundish,  slightly  inclining  to  ov^. 
Slon  rather  iJiick,  deep  brownish  purple, 
becoming  nearly  black  at  full  maturity. 
Flavour  very  sugary  and  rich.  A  good  and 
regular  bearer. 

Wilmot's  Nsw  Black  Hamburgh  is  a 
recent  variety  which  is  said  to  bear  larger 
and  handsomer  fruit 


BUuk  BamivirgK 


oa  to 
ThoTiip, 


4.  Black  Prutcb.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Alioani  »r  A.  Pytches'  Black. 

Black  Spanish.  Pooodk's  DamasGna. 

Black  Ya2fintia.  Oambridge  Botanic  Garden. 

Black  PortogaL  Steward's  Black  Prince. 

Boston.  Bla<dc  Lisbon. 

The  Black  Prince  is  very  highly  esteemed.  It  is  hardier 
than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  ripening  very  well  here  in  good 
situations  in  the  open  air,  and  bearing  profusely,  with  the  easiest 
culture,  in  the  vinery. 

Bunches  long  and  not  generally  shouldered,  berries  large, 
rather  thinly  set,  ovaL  Skin  thick,  bhick,  covered  with  a  thick 
blue  bloom.    Flavour  first  rate — sweet  and  excellent. 
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5.  Black  Lombardt.    lind.  Thonip. 

West*8  St  Peters.  Poonah. 

Uonefa.  Raisixi  dee  Cannea 

RiiiBin  de  Gate. 

Bunches  large  and  long,  with  ahoolden.  Berriea  laigOi 
fonndkh-oval.  Skin  thin,  very  black  at  maturity.  Flavour 
very  rich  and  soray.  The  leaves  are  rather  small,  and  turn 
purple  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Thompson  considers  this  synony- 
mous with  the  Poonah  grape  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  BankB, 
from  Bombay.  It  requires  a  pretty  high  temperature,  and  is 
then  a  great  bearer. 

6.  BuiCK  Morocco.    Thomp. 

Le  CcBur.    LinoL        Ansell's  Large  Oval  Blaok. 
Black  MuscaaeL  BaiBin  d'Espigne. 

A  lam  and  showy  grape,  ripening  late,  but  requiring  a  good 
deal  of  heat  The  blossoms  are  a  litde  imperfect,  ana  require 
to  be  fertilized  with  those  of  the  Black  Mambargh,  or  some 
other  hardy  sort. 

Bunches  laige ;  berries  very  large,  oval ;  skin  thick,  daik  red, 
flavour  tolerably  sweet  and  rich. 

7.  Black  Saivt  Pxtbr'b.    Thomp. 

Saint  Peter'flL    Und,  Aeochht.       Black  Palestina 
Oldaker'a  West's  St  Peter's. 

A  capital  variety,  ripening  quite  late,  and  which  may  be  kept 
on  the  vines  if  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  in  a  cool  house  until  winter. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  a  vinery  without  fire-heat 

Bunches  of  pretty  ^ood  size,  rather  loose.  Berries  rather 
laive,  round.  Skin  thin  and  black.  Flavour  delicate,  sweet, 
and  excellent 

8.  Black  Muscat  of  Alszavdria.    Thomp. 

Bed  Muacat  of  Alexandria.     IML 
Bed  Frontinac  of  Jenisalem. 

Bunches  large,  and  shouldered.  Berries  large,  oval,  skin 
thick,  of  a  reddish  colour,  becoming  black  at  maturitv.  Flesh 
quite  firm,  with  a  rich  musky  fiavour.  Requires  a  vinery  with 
fird-heat 

9.  Black  Tripoli.    Thomp. 
Black  Gnqtefipom  Tripoli.    Lind,  S^peedk 
This  grape,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  fruit,  is  said  to  be 
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II  laige  and  verj  excellent  one,  ripening  late,  and  ^rell  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  vinery.    It  requires  some  fire-heat 

Bnnchea  of  medium  size,  shouldered,  rather  loose.  Berries 
lai]ge,  round,  often  sliffhUj  flattened.  Stones  quite  small.  Skin 
^in,  purplidi  black,  siiKhtly  covered  with  bloom.  Flesh  tender 
and  swee^  with  a  very  iii|^  flavoured,  rich  juice. 

10.  Black  Musoadinx.    land.  Hiomp. 
Blaok  Chasselss.        Chsssslss  Kdr. 

A  pretty  good  black  gnpe^  scarcely  succeeding  well,  how- 
ever,  m  the  open  air,  and  inferior  to  other  sorts  for  the  vinery. 

BoDchea  of  medium  siie,  oompaet.  Berries  roundish-ovsl. 
Skin  thick,  black,  overspread  with  a  blue  bloom.  Juice  sweet| 
and  of  pretty  good  flavour 

11.  Black  Swxktwatxb.    Thomp.  Und. 

Water  ZoetKoii; 

Bunches  small,  compact  Berries  small,  round.  Skin  dun, 
with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  juice.  A  second  rate,  but  radier 
hardy  sort 

12.  Bablt  BLAca  JuLT.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Julj  Qfspe.  De  St  Jean. 

KadeUne.  Scfawarzer  IVQhzeitiger.  *| 

Madeline  Hair.  Borgnider.  \  of  the 

Baiain  prteooe.  I\mUmk  Augbst  Tnnibe.  f  OermtmA, 

MorillonHitiC  O.lhK  Jacobs  straube.  J 

The  eariiest  of  grapes,  and  chiefly  valued  for  the  dessert  on 
that  account  In  the  open  air  it  ripens,  here,  the  last  of  Jaly, 
or  early  in  August  liie  leaves  are  rather  small,  and  light 
green  above  and  beneath. 

Bunches  small  and  compact  Berries  small,  quite  round. 
Skin  thick,  black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flavour  mode- 
rately sweet,  but  not  rich  or  perfumed. 

13.  Ebpsrionx.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Tuiner's  Blade.        Hardj  Bhia  Windsor. 
Cumberiand  LodgOi 

Hie  Esperione  is  a  hardy,  luxuriant,  and  prolific  grape,  grow- 
ing as  well  in  the  open  air  as  the  Muscadine,  and  even  better  in 
many  situations.  It  is  yet  very  rare  with  us,  but  merits  more 
general  cultivation. 

Bunches  large,  shouldered,  like  the  Black  Hamburgh  in  size. 
Berries  round,  or  occasionally  fiattened,  and  often  indented  with 
a  groove.    Skin  thick,  dark  purple,  powdered  with  a  thick  blue 
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bloom.      F]eah  adheres  to  the  akin,  of  m  pleasant^  apr^htly  fla 
vour,  not  very  rich. 


14.  FXSTIHDO. 

This  grape  is  of  Italian  origin,  brooght  to  notice  bj  IL  De 
Bavay,  of  Vilvorde,  who  received  it  of  Major  Esperin,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  bj  the  French  army  in  Naples. 

Its  growth  is  vifforoos.  Peduncle  very  stout  fiunch  huge, 
compact,  and  shomdered.  Berries  of  uio  largest  size,  nearly 
round,  slightly  oval.  Skin  dark  violet  Fleui  ahoonds  in  a 
sugary  juice,  and  has  a  peculiarly  pleasant  aroma.  It  haa  a 
resembutnce  to  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  ia  conaideiaUy 
earlier.     (Al  Pom.) 

15.  MiLLiB^a  BuBouNDT*    Lind.  Thomp,  Speechly. 


HmerGnpa 

MBBer.                  1 

LeMeunier. 

HaUevTBbe. 

Morillon  Taoonnd. 

IConmeFttfinacda 

,    ofWunpem 

FromenU. 

PnlTenilenta. 

Ifardmu. 

Aleatica  da  Pa 

Farineux  noir. 

Bauvignien  noir. 

Noirm. 

A  &vourite  variety,  long  known  and  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  as  a  hardy  grape  for  wine  and  table  use.  It  npens 
pretty  well  in  the  open  air,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  dense 
covering  of  cottony  down  which  lines  both  sides  of  the  leaves, 
whence  the  name  miUerU  gn^pe. 

Bunches  shorty  thick,  and  compact  Berries  roundish-oval, 
very  closely  set  together.  Skin  thin,  black,  with  a  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  a  sweet,  high  flavoured  juice. 
Each  berry  contains  two  small  seeds. 


16.   SCHIBAS. 

A  seedlinff  raised  b^  Leclerc,  and,  according  to  IL  Vibert,  it 
IS,  of  all  the  large  bemed  black  grapes,  the  one  which  ripens  the 
earliest,  arriving  at  maturity  nearly  as  early  as  the  Cnasselas, 
and  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  the  Black  Hambuigh.  It  is 
an  important  acquisition  as  a  table  grape.  It  is  a  study,  vigor- 
ous grower.  Leaves  large,  generSly  three-lobed,  very  downy 
beneath  and  slightly  so  on  the  upper  snr&ce. 

Bunch  long,  loose,  and  shouldered.  Berries  irregular  in  siM, 
elongated,  oval  in  form.  Skin  reddish-violet,  thi<^ly  covered 
with  bloom.  Flesh  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  particularly  sweet|  ddi* 
siotts  aromatic  flavour.     (Al  Pom.) 
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CLASS  IL 

O&iPBB  WITH  WBITB  OR  TKLLOW  BKRBISfl. 

17.  GioTAT.    Thomp.  lind.  Duh. 

Panley-leaYed.  White  Fanlej-leaTed. 

PMriey-leaved  Mnnoadinft        Malmaej  Maaoadme. 
Baiwi  a'Aotrioba. 

Th»  Panley-leared  finoe^  as  its  name  denotes,  is  reuiLrkable 
for  its  very  deeply  divided  leaves,  ^nite  unlike  those  of  any 
other  sort  It  saeceeds  venr  well  with  us  in  the  open  air,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  a  valuable  sort^  but  it  is  greatly 
superior  in  flavour  when  grown  under  glass. 

Bunches  of  middle  size,  long,  rather  loose.  Berries  round. 
Skin  thin,  white,  with  a  sweet  aiKl  pleasant,  but  not  rich  flavoured 
juice. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  grape  with  red  fruit 

16.  Chassblas  Mu8^u£.    Thomp.  Duh. 
Muak  Cbaaselas.        Le  Cour. 

A  very  delicious  grape,  the  highest  flavoured  Chasselas,  hav- 
ing mach  of  the  flavour  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Bunches  of  medium  sixe,  long  and  rather  loose.  Berries 
middle  size,  round.  Skin  thin,  yellowish  white.  Flesh  tender, 
with  aa  abundant  juice,  oi  a  rich  musky  flavour.  Leaves  small- 
er and  deeper  green  than  those  of  the  Sweetwater  or  Musca- 
dine. 

17.  Chablswobth  Tokat.    Thomp. 

A  new  variety  very  recently  received  from  England,  reputed 
to  be  of  superiour  quality. 

Bunches  long,  compact.  Berries  large,  oval  Skin  thick, 
white.    Flavour  rich  uid  excellent,  with  a  Muscat  perfume. 

18.  Early  Whitb  Malvasia.    Thomp. 

Moma  GhasBelas.  Momair  blana        1 

Btfiy  Ghasselas.  Le  MeUer.  I  </  ^ 

Grove  End  Sweet  Water.  Melter  blanc.  |  H-encA. 

White  Melier.  Blanc  de  BonneulL  J 

A  nice  early  giape,  and  a  good  bearer,  which  is  in  fact  only 
an  eariier  variety  of  the  Chasselas.  It  bears  very  well  in  the 
open  air. 

Bunches  in  size  and  form,  much  like  those  of  the  white  Chas- 
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selas  or  Royal  Muscadine.  Berrieft  roondf  yellowish  white. 
Skin  thin.  Flesh  sweet|  juicy,  and  agreeable  in  flavoor.  Ripent 
in  August  The  leaves  are  pale  sreen  on  the  upper  tidtf  alight 
ly  downy  below,  cut  into  five,  rather  deep  lobes. 

19.  PiTMASTON  WhITB  ClUSTSR. 

A  pretty  hardy  grape,  raised  in  Pitmaston,  England,  from  the 
Black  Cluster,  ripening  rather  earlier  than  die  Sweetwater,  of 
good  quality,  and  well  deserving  a  place  where  the  foreign  grapes 
are  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact  and  shouldered.  Berries 
middle  sized,  round.  Skin  thin,  amber  colour,  occasionally 
tinged  with  a  little  russet  when  iully  ripe.  Flesh  tender,  juicv, 
sweet  and  excellent 

20.  RoTAL  MmMADim.    Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 


Amber  Muscadinei  Chaaselafl  bUna 

Earlv  White  Teneriflb.  Cbaaselafl  de  Fontaineblean. 

Golden  Gfaasselas.  B'Arbois. 

White  Ghasselaa  Baisin  de  Champagne. 

Ghasaelaa  dor^.  Amiens. 


QC  to 


A  truly  excellent  grape  in  all  respects— one  of  the  very  best 
for  hardy  culture  in  this  climate,  or  for  the  vinery.    It  is  eveiy- 
where  highly  esteemed,  and  is  the  Ghaaselas 
par  exceuence  of  the  French. 

Bunches  large,  and  shouldered.  Berries^ 
(fig.  94,)  larger  than  those  of  the  Sweetwater, 
round.  Skin  thin,  at  first  greenish  ;ff^hite, 
but  tuminff  to  an  amber  cmour  when  fully 
ripe.  Fle£  tender,  with  a  rich  and  delicious 
flavour,  ^pens  here  about  the  20th  of  Sep- 
Soyal  J^tacadme,  tember.  Wood  and  foliage  stronger  than 
those  of  the  Sweetwater. 

21.  Scotch  Whits  OLudTSR.    Thomp. 
Bladcsmith'a  WhUe  Qoater. 

This  is  a  new  grape,  not  yet  fairly  tested  in  this  country,  but 
which  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  one  for  garden  culture,  as  it 
has  the  reputation  in  England  of  being  very  hardy,  very  early, 
and  a  great  be&rer.  It  was  raised  from  the  seed  by  a  blade- 
smith  of  Edinburgh  in  1812. 

Bunches  of  middle  size,  compact  Berries  medium  sized, 
roundish-oval.  Skin  white,  thin.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweeti 
%nd  excellent 
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22.  Stuak.    Thomp.  Lind.  Speech. 
Jewn 

Thia  IB  believed  to  be  the  gnqpe  memtioiied  in  the  •cripfcoiet 
as  found  by  the  Israelites  on  the  tfook  oi  Sschol,  the  bonches 
of  which  were  so  large  as  to  be  borae  on  a  staff  by  two  men. 
It  is  a  very  superb  looking  frait^  and  baa  been  grown  in  thk 
eonntry  to  yery  laige  siae.  In  En^^d  bnnches  ^  it  have  been 
nrodnced  weifpiw  19^  Iba.  It  is  much  inferionr  in  flavour  to 
No.  24,  and  is»  peniaps,  therefore,  scarcely  desirable  m  a  small 
collection. 

Bunches  enormously  large,  and  regularly  formed,  with  broad 
shoulders.  Berries  large,  ovaL  Skin  ihick^  white  at  first*  but 
becoming  a  tawny  yellow,  or  amber  when  at  foil  maturity.  Flesh 
firm  ana  solid,  moderately  juicy  and  sweet,  though  not  rich. 
Will  hang  till  Christmas  in  a  vinery.  Hie  wood  and  foliage  are 
very  large. 

2d»  Ybbdslho.    Thomp.  land. 

YerdaL       Yeidilhia 
liadfliim  Wine  GffHM. 

A  vigorous  growing  gntpe,  of  good  quality,  from  Madeira, 
which  is  largely  used  m  that  island  for  making  the  best  wines. 

Bunches  ratner  small,  loose.  Berries  small,  rather  unequal 
in  SIM,  and  often  without  seeds.  Skin  thin,  semi-transparent, 
yellowish-green,  a  little  tinged  with  russet  when  very  ripe. 
Juice  a  little  acid  at  first,  but  rich  and  excellent  at  maturity. 

24.  Whitb  Muscat  of  Alexavdria.    Hiomp.  Lind. 

Jfrontniac  of  Alexandria. )  j^^j.  White  Kuacat  of  LnneL 

Jerasakm  Muscai.  )  mwo:  LnneL 

ICalaga,  Muscat  d*  Alexandria. 

White  Muscat  Passe-lonipie  Uvm^pkk    JXOl 

Tottenham  Paik  Muscat  Passe  Musqod. 

Behiho,  (of  Sicay,) 

The  most  delicious  of  all  ffrapes,  but  re- 
quires to  be  grown  under  gUss  in  this  cli- 
mate. In  fovourable  seasons  it  reaches  ma- 
turity well  in  a  vinery  without  fire-heat,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  sud  to  attain  its  highest 
flavour  except  with  the  aid  of  artificial  heat 

Bunchea  very  large,  often  9  to  12  inches, 
long,  rather  loose  and  irregular.  Berries 
very  large,  an  inch  or  more  long,  oval. 
Skin  thick,  white  or  pale  amber  when 

folly  ripe.    Flesh   quite    firm  and    crisp,  

with  a  peculiarly  musky,  rich,  perfomed     White  Muscat  of  Alai» 
flavour,  very  delicious.    Seeds  small,  and  «i«a^ 
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occasionally  absent  from  the  larger  berries,  lliis  variety  is  b 
▼eiy  strong  grower,  and  is  rai^  in  great  perfection  about 
Boston.     It  will  hang  a  long  time  on  the  vines. 

Mr.  Thompson  considers  the  Malaga  ^pe  (brooffht  to  this 
eomitry  in  jan,^  as  synonyoioQa.  It  is  picked  so  eany  for  im« 
portation  as  to  nave  little  flav/Dor. 

'  The  Ganiton-Hall  Musoat,  an  English  seedling,  closely  re- 
sembles this  grape,  bat  the  fle^  is  firmer,  the  skin  yellower,  and 
it  is  not  quite  so  rich  in  flavour.  It  also  sets  rather  badly,  re- 
quiring to  be  fertiiiied  by  hand  with  the  pollen  of  some  other 
sort. 

25.  Whitb  Fbomtignak.    lind.  Thomp. 

White  Constantia.  Koschata  IKanoa. 

White  FrontniaoL  Moscsdo  Bianoa 

Nepean'a  Oonstantia.  Moacatel  Oommon. 

Musoat  Blaoa  Muacateller. 

Baisin  de  Frontignaa.  Wiesaer  liuflcatoller. 

Muscat  Bhmc  de  JonL  Weiaae  Muscaten  Ttauba 

The  White  Frontignan  is  a  very  favourite  grape,  as  the  many 
names,  quoted  above,  by  which  it  is  known  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  sufficiently  prove.  Its  hardy  habit,  uniform  pnxiuctive- 
ness  m  the  vinery,  and  most  luscious  flavour,  make  it  everywhere 
esteemed. 

Bunches  of  medium  siae,  or  pretty  long,  and  without  shoul- 
ders. Berries  middle  sised,  round,  rather  thickly  set  Skin 
thin,  dull  white  or  yellow,  covered  with  a  thin  bloom*  Flesh 
tender,  with  a  rich,  periumed,  musky  flavour. 

26.  Whits  Swektwater.     Thomp. 

Barly  White  Musoadinai  DaiGh  Sweelwater 

White  Muscadine^  (qfLind.)  Ohasaelas  Precooe. 

Earlj  Sweetwater.  Chaawlaa  Bojal 

StUlward's  Sweetwater.  Water  Zoete  Blana 

This  grape  is  better  known,  and  more  conmionly  cultivated 
than  anv  other  in  this  country,  although  it  is  inferiour  to  the 
Royal  Muscadine.  It  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  weaker 
wood,  and  open,  loose  bunches  of  a  paler  colour. 

Bunches  middle  sized,  loose  or  open,  usually  with  many 
small  imperfect  berries,  shouldered.  Berries  of  the  middle  sise, 
round.  Skin  thin,  clear  watery  men,  nvely  becoming  amber 
except  very  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  crisp,  watery, 
sweet,  but  not  high  flavoured.  Ripens  in  the  open  air  from  the 
20th  to  the  last  of  August — a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Royal 
Muscadine. 

2Y.  White  Tokay.    Thomp. 

Genuine  Tokay.    Lind.  Spe&eK       Gray  Tokay  7 
Tokai  blanc. 

This  is  the  fruit  from  which  the  delicious  Tokay  wine  of 
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Hungary  is  made.    We  have  ripened  it  verj  well  in  the  open 
air.    Its  fbvonr  ib  good  and  its  aroma  peculiarly  agreeable! 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  compacts  Berries  rounded  OTal, 
closely  set  Skin  thin,  of  a  dull  white.  Flesh  very  delicate, 
sweet  and  perfumed.  Leaves  deeply  6-lobed,  and  coTered  with 
a  satiny  down  on  the  lower  surface. 

28.  White  Hamburgh.    Thomp. 

White  Lisbon.       White  PortngsL 
White  Baisin. 

Hiis  is  the  Portugal  grape  of  commerce,  which  is  so  laigely 
exported  to  different  parte  of  the  worid  in  jais.  Il  is  not  a  high 
flaTonred  though  a  very  showy  grape,  and  will  hang  a  long  time 
on  the  Tines  after  maturity.    It  requires  a  vinery. 

Bvnches  very  large  and  loose.  Berries  large  oval.  Skin 
thick,  greenish-white.  Flesh  solid,  sweety  and  sometimes  with 
a  sli^t  Muscat  flavour.  Bunches  of  this  variety  weighing  over 
three  pounde  have  heen  grown  near  Boston* 

29.  Whivs  Nick.    Thomp.  Mintoah. 

A  very  lai^e  and  showy  fruit,  and,  in  a  vinexy  with  fire-heat, 
a  very  excellent  sort  Mcintosh,  an  English  gardener  of  repu- 
tation^  has  grown  bunches  of  this  the  White  Nice  to  the  enor- 
mous weifl^ht  of  eighteen  pounds,  and  considers  it  "^  one  of  the 
noblest  of  grapes.** 

Bunches  very  large,  widi  loose  shoulders.  Berries  roundish, 
medium  sise,  thinly  distributed  over  the  shoulders  and  sides  ot 
the  bunch.  Skin  thin,  rather  tough,  greenish-white,  becoming, 
finally,  a  little  yellowish.  Fle^  crisp,  sweet,  and  of  very  good 
flavour.  Leaves  and  wood  very  strong,  the  latter  remarlutbly 
downy  beneath. 

80.  White  Rissuho.    Thomp. 

Sofaloes  Johanoisberg.         Petit  RieaeUng. 
Rudeahioierberg.  Grosser  Bieemng. 

Beisriing.  Bfissliiig. 

Kleier  RissUng. 

The  most  celebrated  grape  of  the  Rhine,  producing  the  cele- 
brated Hock  wines  It  is  yet  little  known  m  this  country,  but 
from  ite  very  great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  in  the  cold 
districte  of  ite  native  soil,  we  hope  to  find  in  it  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition for  our  gardens — if  not  for  our  vineyards. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact  Berries  rather  small, 
round.  Skin  thin.  Flesh  tender  and  juicy,  with  sweet  and 
sprightly  pleasant  flavour. 
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PLASS  IIL 

OBAPX8  WITH  UOHT  BSD,  B08B-0OLOUBSD,  OB  8TBIPBD  BBBBOft 

81.  Albppo.        Thomp.  Lind. 

Switzerland  Grape.  Baisin  d'Alesa. 

Striped  Mtiflcadine.  Chasselas  panache 

-  Yariecpated  Ghaoadaa  MauriUan  paxiach4. 

Baiatn  Siiiase.  lianriUan  noir  panache. 

A  yeiy  singular  grape,  the  berries  being  mostly  striped  with 
white  and  black  in  distinct  lines  ;  or  sometimes  half  the  bnnch 
will  be  black,  and  half  white.  It  bears  very  well,  and  is  de- 
senring  a  place  in  the  vinery  of  the  amateur.  The  f<^iage  is 
also  prettily  striped  in  autumn. 

Bunches  rather  below  medium  sixe.  Berries  medium  site, 
roundish.  Sldn  thin,  striped  with  white  and  dark  red,  w  black 
Flesh  juicy,  and  of  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 

82.  Qbizzlt  Fboktionak.        Thomp.  Lind. 

Bed  Frontignaii,  (o/  mum.)  Muscat  Grte. 

GrizBly  Frontignac.  IfoscadoBossa 

Bed  Conatantia.  KOmmel  Trwah^ 

Muscat  Bouge.  Graner  Moacateller. 

This  delicious  grape  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  rineiy,  when  it 
is,  to  our  taste,  scarcely  surpassed. 

Bunches  rather  long,  with  narrow  shoulders.  Berries  round, 
of  medium  siae,  and  growing  closer  upon  the  bunches  than  those 
of  the  White  Prontignan.  Skin  thick,  pale  brown,  blended  with 
red  and  yellow.  Flew  veiy  juicy,  rich,  musky  and  high  flavoured. 

The  Rbd  Frontiokan  Thompson  considers  the  same  as  the 
forgoing,  only  being  more  deeply  coloured  in  some  situations. 
But  Lindley,  with  whom  we  are  inclined  to  agree  in  this  case, 
keeps  it  distinct.  The  latter  describes  the  lUd  Frontignan  aa 
having  bunches  without  shoulders,  berries  perfectly  round,  and 
deep  red,  flavour  excellent.  These  two  sorts  require  more  care- 
ful comparison. 

38.  Kkiqut'b  Vabiboatbd  Chassblab.    Thomp. 
Variegated  Chaaselas.    Lirnd. 

A  hybrid  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  the  White 
Chasselas,  imoregnated  by  the  Aleppo.  A  curious  and  pretty 
fruit,  but  not  nrst  rate  in  flavour. 

Bunches  rather  long,  unshouldered.  Berries  below  the  mid- 
dle size,  round,  loosely  set    Skin  quite  thin,  white,  shaded  with 
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bluish  violety  sometimes  becoming  purplish  in  the  son.  Flesh 
tender,  sweety  and  pleasant  Hie  leaTes  die  off  in  antmnn  of 
fine  led,  yellow,  and  green  colours. 

84.  LoM  BABDT.    lliomp.  Lind. 

nsme  CoUxm^  Tokay.  SheuuBh  Bed. 

Wantage.  Bed  Grape  of  Taoiida. 

Hie  Lombardj  is  remarkable  for  the  very  large  iiae  of  the 
bunchesi  which  are  frequently  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long. 
It  is  a  handsome  fruit,  the  berries  thickly  set^  (ao  much  so  as  to 
need  a  flood  deal  of  thinning,)  and  it  requires  fire-heat  to  bring 
it  to  fuD  perfection. 

Bunches  very  large,  handsomely  formed,  with  large  shoul- 
ders. Berries  large  roundish.  Skin  thick,  pale  red  or  flame 
oolour.    Flesh  firm,  sweety  with  a  sprightly,  very  good  flayour. 

35.  Ru>  Chassblas.    Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 
Bed  M  mosdine.    MOL       GhasBelas  Bouge.    Ihh. 

This  grape  a  ^^ood  deal  resembles  the  White  Chaflselas,  ex- 
cept thai  the  hemes  are  slightly  coloured  with  red.  Very  rare- 
ly, when  oyer  ripe,  they  become  a  dark  red. 

Bunches  loose,  not  large ',  berries  medium  sise,  round.  Skin 
thin,  at  first  pale  green,  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun  tiiey  be- 
come red.    flesh  tender,  sweet,  and  yery  good.    Not  yery  hardy, 

CulUvaiim  ofth$  Native  Grapes. 

The  better  yarieties  of  the  native  grapes,  are  among  the  most 
valuable  of  fruits  in  the  middle  states.  Hardy,  vigorous,  and 
prodttctiye,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  care  ihey  yield  the 
farmer,  and  the  common  gardener,  to  whom  the  finer  foreign 
sorts  requiring  much  attention  and  considerable  expense  in  cul- 
ture, are  denied,  the  enjoyment  d  an  abundance  of  very  good 
fruit.  In  this  jmrt  of  the  country  no  fruit  is  more  common  than 
the  grape,  and  many  fimiilies  preserve  large  quantities  for  use 
durii^  the  winter  months,  by  packing  them  away,  as  soon  as 
ripe,  m  jars,  boxes,  or  barrels,  between  layers  of  cotton  batting 
— ^in  which  way  they  may  be  kept  plump  and  fresh  till  Feb- 
rusjry. 

The  grape  region  has  been  lately  greatly  extended  by  the 
addition  of  new  varieties,  which,  in  consequence  of  ripening 
their  fruit  much  earlier  iJian  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  are 
suited  to  two  or  three  degrees  of  latitude  fiurther  north  than 
the  limit  of  the  cultivation  of  these  varieties. 

The  garden  culture  of  the  hardy  native  grapes,  althouflh 
not  very  difficulty  cannot  be  accomplished  so  as  to  give  the 
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fruit  in  perfection,  withoat  some  attention  to  their  habits  and 
wants.  The  soil  should  be  dry,  deeply  worked,  and  well  en- 
riched, always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  an  essential  poii  t  tc 
secure  a  perfectly  open,  sunny  exposure,  as  it  may  always  be 
assumed  that  with  us  no  atmosphere  can  be  too  warm  or  bright 
for  the  grape ;  for  although  it  will  make  the  most  vigorous 
shoots  in  the  shade  of  trees  or  buildings,  yet  the  crops  will  be 
small,  the  fruit  poor  and  uncertain,  and  the  vines  likely  to  &11  a 
prey  to  mildew. 

Li  the  second  place  the  vines  should  be  kept  within  moderate 
bowuUy  and  tnuned  to  an  upright  trellis.  The  Isabella  and 
Catawba  are  so  nimj[>ant  in  their  growth,  when  young,  that  the 
indulgent  and  gratified  cultivator  is  but  too  apt  to  idlow  them 
to  overbear ;  the  border  should  always  be  given  to  the  exclusive 
occupancy  of  the  vines,  and  the  roots  should  be  allowed  space 
proportional  to  the  branches  they  are  to  carry.  By  observing 
these  directions,  and  not  suffering  the  vines  to  overbear,  they  may 
be  continued  a  long  time  in  full  vigour  and  productiveness. 

The  sjfstem  of  pruning  and  training  these  grapes  generally 
pursued  is  the  upright  m^e,  with  the  spur  mode  of  training. 
The  first  season's  growth  of  a  newly  planted  vine  is  cut  back 
to  two  buds  the  ensuing  fall  or  spring.  These  two  buds  are 
allowed  to  form  two  upright  shoots  the  next  summer,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  season  are  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  position, 
and  fiutened  each  way  to  the  lower  horizontal  rail  of  the  trellis, 
being  shortened  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
root — or  as  far  each  side  as  the  plant  is  wished  to  extend.  The 
next  season,  upright  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  one  foot  apart, 
and  these,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis,  are  also 
stopped.  The  next  year  the  trellis  being  filled  with  the  vines, 
a  set  of  lateral  shoots  will  be  produced  from  the  upright  leaders 
with  from  one  to  three  bunches  upon  each,  which  will  be  the 
first  crop.  The  vine  is  now  perfect,  and,  in  the  spur  mode  of 
pruning,  it  is  only  necessary  at  the  close  of  everr  season,  that 
IS,  at  the  autumnal  or  winter  pruning,  to  cut  back  these  lateral 
shoots,  or  fr*uit  spurs,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  upright  shoot 
from  which  they  sprung,  and  a  new  lateral  producing  fruit  will 
annually  supply  its  place,  to  be  again  cut  out  at  the  winter  pmning. 

After  several  years^  bearing,  u  it  is  found  that  the  gnipes  fiul 
in  size  or  flavour,  the  vines  should  be  cut  down  to  the  main 
horizontal  shoots  at  the  bottom  of  the  trellis.  They  will  then 
speedily  make  a  new  set  of  upright  shoots  which  will  produce 
verv  abundantly,  as  at  first 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  renewal  system  of  training  (see 
pa^e  305),  is  certain  of  yielding  always  the  largest  and  finest 
frmt,  though  not  so  large  a  crop— *as  half  the  surnce  of  the  vine 
is  every  year  occupied  with  young  wood,  to  take  the  place  of 
that  annually  cut  out 
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What  we  hare  alread}  stated,  in  pace  306,  respecting  pron* 
ing  will  apply  equally  well  here.  If  me  vine  is  fuliy  exposed 
to  the  sun  It  will  require  very  Kttle  summer  pruning ;  in  &ct, 
none,  except  stopping  the  younff  shoots  three  joints  &yond  the 
farthest  bunch  of  grapes,  at  midsummer — for  the  leaves  being 
intended  by  nature  to  elaborate  the  sa^  the  more  we  can  retain 
of  them,  (without  robbing  the  fruit  unduly  of  fluids  expended 
in  ^making  new  growth,)  the  laiger  and  higher  flavoured  will  be 
the  fruit;  careful  expmments  having  proved  that  there  is  no 
more  successful  mode  of  impovensbing  the  crop  of  fruit  than 
that  of  pulling  off  the  leaves. 

In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  by  the  side  of  the  buds,  which  are 
to  send  forth  shoots  for  next  season^s  crops — branches  coUed 
laterals  push  forth  which  should  be  pinched  off  at  the  flrst 
leaf— and  at  the  next  leaf  where  they  start  again ;  generally  the 
secoud  stopping  will  be  sufficient 

The  annual  pruning  of  the  hardy  grapes  is  usually  per^ 
formed  during  mild  days  in  February  or  March — at  least  a 
month  before  v^;etation  is  likely  to  commence.  Many  cul- 
tivators prefer  to  prune  their  vines  in  November,  and,  except 
for  cold  latitudes  or  exposures,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  better 
season. 

Every  third  year,  at  least,  the  borders  where  the  vines  are 
growing  should  have  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  manure.  The 
vine  soon  exhausts  the  soil  within  its  reach,  and  ceases  bearing 
well  when  that  is  the  case.  We  have  frequently  seen  old  and 
impoverished  vines  entirely  resuscitated  by  di^ng  in  about 
the  roots,  as  far  as  they  extend  a  very  heavy  top-dressing  of 
sli^tly  fermented  stable  manure. 

ViNBTARD  CuLTURB*  While  many  persons  who  have  either 
made  or  witnessed  the  failures  in  raising  the  foreign  gnqpes  in 
vineyards  in  this  country,  believe  it  is  folly  for  us  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  France  and  Germany  in  wine-making,  some  of 
our  western  citizens,  aided  by  skilful  Swiss  and  German  vine- 
dressers— emigrants  to  this  country,  have  placed  the  fact  of 
profitable  vineyard  culture  beyond  a  doubt,  m  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio.  The  vineyards  on  the  Ohio,  now  covering  many  acres, 
produce  regular,  and  very  large  crops,  and  their  wine  of  the 
different  cmiracters  of  Madeira,  Hock,  and  Champagne,  brings 
very  readily  from  15  cents  to  one  dollar  a  gallon  in  Cincinnati. 
The  Swiss,  at  Yevay,  first  commenced  wine-making  in  the 
West,  but  to  die  seal  and  fostering  care  of  N.  Longworth,  Esq. 
of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  western  horticm- 
turists,  that  district  of  country  owes  the  firm  basis  on  which 
the  vine  culture  is  now  placed.  The  native  grapes — chiefly 
the  Catawba — are  entirely  used  there,  and  as  many  parts  of 
the  middle  States  are  quite  as  &vourable  as  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  for  these  varieties,  the  much  greater  yield  of  these  grapes 
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leads  us  to  believe  that  we  may  even  here  pursae  ^ine-makinfc 
pn^tablj. 

Tlie  vineyard  culture  of  the  native  grape  is  very  simple. 
Strong,  loamy,  or  gravelly  soils  are  preferable — ^limestone  soik 
being  usually  the  oest — and  a  toarm,  apen,  tunny  exposure 
being  indispensable.  The  vines  are  planted  in  rows,  ab^t  six 
feet  apart,  and  trained  to  upright  stakes  or  posts  as  in  Europe. 
Hie  ordinary  culture  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a  field  of  Indian 
corn — one  man  and  horse  with  a  plough,  and  the  horse  culti- 
vator, beinff'able  to  keep  a  pretty  large  sur&ce  in  good  order. 
The  annuid  pruning  is  pcHbrmed  in  winter,  top-messing  the 
vines  when  it  is  necessary  in  the  spring;  and  the  summer 
work,  stopping  side  shoots,  thinning,  tying,  and  gathering, 
being  chieny  £>ne  by  women  and  children.  In  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  newly  made  wine  lies  the  chief  secret  of  the  vi^ne- 
rany  and,  much  as  has  been  said  of  this  in  books,  we  have  sat- 
isfied ourselves  that  careful  experimental  or,  which  is  better,  a 
resort  to  the  experience  of  others,  is  the  only  way  in  which  to 
secure  success  in  the  quality  of  the  wine  itself 

DisKASES.  The  mudew,  which  is  troublesome  in  some  dis- 
tricts, is  easily  prevented  by  keeping  the  vine  of  small  size, 
and  by  the  renewal  system  of  pruning,  or  never  allowing  the 
vine  to  bear  more  than  two  years  on  spurs  from  the  same  old 
wood. 

The  beetles  which  sometimes  infest  the  grape  vines  in  sum- 
mer, especially  the  large  brownish  yellow  vine  beetle,  {Pelid- 
Tiota  punctata,)  and  the  grape-vine  fiea-beetlc,  {Hcdtica  chalyhea^ 
are  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  and  buds,  and  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy  is  hand-picking  when  taken  in  time.  But  we 
would  also  very  strongly  recommend  again  the  use  of  open 
mouthed  bottles,  half  filled,  ^and  kept  renewed,)  with  a  mixture 
of  sweetened  water  and  vinegar,  and  hung  here  and  there 
among  the  vines.  Indeed,  we  £ave  seen  husheU  of  beetles,  and 
other  insects,  destroyed  in  a  season,  and  all  injury  prevented, 
simply  by  the  use  of  such  bottles. 

Varibties.  The  most  valuable  native  grapes  are  thoee  two 
old  standard  varieties,  Isabella  and  Catawba,  with  those  more 
recently  introduced,  Diana,  Delaware,  Rebecca,  and  Concord. 
For  warm  exposures  and  particularly  for  the  South  the  Her- 
bemont  is  a  most  excellent  variety.  The  Elsingburgh,  is  a 
very  small  grape,  but  of  delicious  quality,  and  the  Chnton  is 
prized  chieny  for  latitudes  where  the  Isabella  does  not  always 
ripen* 
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1.  Native  Qrape$^ 

Alkzandbr^s.    lliomp*  Priiu 

SobqjlkiU  MoscwieU.    ^Am. 

Muaosdine. 

Gi^Gn4)e.  1 

SpriDg  Mill  CoDstantia.  >  of  Veoay^  HL 

OUftoii's  Conatentia.      ) 

Madeira,  cf  York,  /\»f 

Taaker'a  Qrapei 

Wixme. 

Tills  gn^  a  natural  Medling,  was  fitst  disooTered  by  Mr. 
Alesxander,  ^^ener  to  Qot.  Penn,  before  the  war  ot  the  revo- 
latioB.  It  IS  not  nnfreqaently  found,  as  a  seedling,  from  the 
wild  Fozgn^  on  the  borders  of  onr  woods.  It  is  quite  sweet 
when  ripe,  and  makes  a  very  fiur  wine,  bat  is  quite  too  pulpy 
and  coarse  for  table  use.  The  bunches  are  more  compact,  and 
the  leaves  much  more  dincny^  than  those  of.  the  Isabella. 

Bunches  rather  compact,  not  shouldered.  Berries  of  medium 
size,  oval  Skin  thick,  quite  black  Flesh  with  a  very  firm 
pulps  but  juicy,  and  quite  sweet  and  musky,  when  folly  ripe, 
which  is  not  till  the  Ust  of  October. 

2.  Bland. 

Bland's  Yirginia.        Bland's  Madeira. 
Bland's  Pale  Red      PoweU. 
Red  Scuppemong,  (of  dome.) 

The  Bland  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  native  grapes,  approach- 
ing, in  flavour  and  appearance,  the  Chasselas  ^pes  of  Europe, 
with  very  little  pulp,  and  only  a  slight  astriDgency.  It  does 
not  ripen  'well  to  the  north  of  this,  except  in  &vourable  situa- 
tions, and  should  always  be  planted  in  a  warm  exposure.  It  is 
a  genuine  native  sort,  (doubtless  a  natural  seedling,^  and  is  said 
to  have  been  found  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  by  Col. 
Bland  of  that  state,  who  presented  scions  to  Mr.  Bartram,  the 
botanist,  by  whom  it  was  first  cultivated.  The  Bland  is  not  a 
preat  bearer,  and  has  not  proved  valuable  north.  The  fruit 
keeps  admirably,  in  jars,  for  winter  use. 

Bunches  rather  lon^,  loose,  and  often  with  small,  imperfect 
berries.  Berries  round,  on  lonff  stalks — hanging  rather  thinly. 
Skin  dbin,  at  first,  pale  green,  but  pale  red  when  ripe.  Flesh 
slightly  pulpy,  of  a  pleasant,  sprightly,  delicate  flavour,  and  with 
little  or  no  mosky  scent,  but  a  slight  astringency.  Ripens  pretty 
late.  Foliaffe  lifter  green  than  that  of  the  Catawba,  smoother, 
and  more  delicate.  This  vine  is  quite  difficult  of  propagation 
bv  cuttings. 
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Brincklb. 

Raised  by  Peter  Raabe  near  Philadelphia,  but  not  yet  tested 
as  to  haidinesa.  Bunch  large,  rather  compact,  sometiinei 
shouldered.  Berries  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  round, 
black.  Flesh  solid,  not  pulpy.  Flavour  rich,  vinous,  and  saccha- 


fffi 


rine;  quality  "best"     (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

Canadian  Chief. 

« 

From  Canada,  and  claimed  to  be  a  native,  bat  so  strongly 
marked  with  foreign  characteristics  that  we  think  it  will  not 
prove  to  be  an  acquisition  for  general  cultivation. 

Bunches  very  laive  and  shouldered,  and  the  vine  very  pro* 
ductive,  and  will  probaUy  do  better  in  Canada  than  in  a  wanner 
latitude. 

Canby's  August. 

Origin  uncertain ;.  introduced  by  Charles  Canby,  Wilmington, 
Del.  Bunch  medium  size,  compacrt.  l^rry  round,  black,  thickly 
covered  with  a  light  bloom,  juice  slightly  reddened,  sweet,  vinous, 
not  very  rich.  Skin  somewhat  pungent,  and  not  much  tough- 
ness in  its  pulp  when  fully  ripe,  which  is  a  few  days  before  Isa- 
bella.  York  Madeira  and  Hyde*8  Eliza  resemble  this,  and  may 
prove  the  same. 

Casbadt. 

An  accidental  seedling  that  sprung  up  in  P.  H.  Casaady'a 
yard,  in  Philadelphia. 

Bunches  medium  size,  tolerably  compact,  and  sometimes 
shouldered.  Berry  below  medium,  round,  greenish  white,  with 
occasionally  a  &int  salmon  tint,  and  thickly  covered  with  white 
bloom.  Flesh  juicy,  with  but  little  pulp,  flavour  pleasant 
Quality  **  very  good.**     (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

Catawba.    Adlum.  Ken. 

Bed  Mimc7.        Catawba  Tokay. 

This  excellent  native  grape  was  first  introduced  to  notice  by 
Major  Adlum,  of  Geoi^etown,  D.  C,  and  was  found  by  him  in 
Maryland.  It  probably  has  its  name  from  the  Catawba  river, 
but  it  has  been  found  ^wing  at  various  points  from  that  rivei 
to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  most  productive, 
and  excellent  of  our  native  sorts,  either  for  wine  or  table  use, 
and  succeeds  well  in  all  situations  not  too  cold  for  grape  culture. 
In  habit  of  growth,  it  so  closely  resembles  the  Isabella  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  two,  except  in  the  colour  and  shape 
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of  the  fruit     TJnless  it  be  very  ripe,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  litUe  more 
musky  in  flavour,  than  the  Isabella. 

Bunches  of  medium  sue,  somewhat 
loose,  shouldered.    Berries,  round,  (or 
sometimes  slightly  oval,)  pretty  large. 
Skin  rather  thick,  pale  red  in  &e  y 
shade,  but  pretty  deep  red  in  the  sun,/ 
covered  with  a  lilac  bloom.    Fleshy 
slightly    pulpy,    juicy,    very   sweet, 
with  an  aromatic,  rich,  musky  flavour. 
Ripe  from  the  Ist  to  the  middle  of  OaiawkL 

October,  and  should  be  allowed  to  hang  till  fiilly  ripe. 

OhILDS*   SUPIRB. 

Ghi]d8' Seedling. 

A  veiy  large  fine  grape  grown  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  Childk 
It  is  doubtless  of  foreign  orinn,  but  has  succeeded  with  him 
without  ^ass,  although  latterly  grown  under  it  We  presume 
its  foreign  characteristics  will  not  fit  it  for  open  culture. 

Clara. 

Raised  by  Peter  Raabe.  Bunch  medium,  notcompact.  Ber- 
ry medium,  round,  green,  faintly  tinned  with  salmon  when  ex- 
posed  to  the  sun.  flesh  tender,  juicy,  fiavour  rich,  sweet  and 
delicious,  quality  ^'best." — (Ad.  Int.  Rep.) 

Cliwtow. 

OrigiB  uncertain — said  to  have  originated  in  Western  New 
York,  growth  vigorous,  hardy,  and  proKiuctive.  Bunch  medium, 
shouldered,  long  and  narrow,  somewhat  irregular  but  compact 
Berries  round,  rather  below  medium  size,  black,  covered  with  a 
thick  bloom,  juicy,  with  some  acidity  and  toughness  in  its  pulp, 
but  with  a  brisk  vinous  fiavour ;  eatable  eight  or  ten  days  before 
Isabella,  but  continues  austere  till  after  cold  weather,  when  it 
becomes  very  good. 

CSoLUMBiA.    Prince. 

This  grape  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Adlum  on 
his  farm  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  a  vigorous  grower,  produc- 
tive. 

Bunch  small,  compact  Berry  small,  black,  with  a  thin  bloom, 
with  very  little  hardness  or  acidity  in  its  pulp,  not  high  flavour- 
ed, but  pleasant  and  vinous,  scarcely  if  at  all  foxy — npe  last  of 
September. 
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Concord. 
This  fine  hardy  native  ^pe  was  raised  from  seed  by  R  W, 
Bail,  Concord,  Mass.  It  is  of  very  healthy,  vifforons  habit,  and 
exceedingly  productive.  Banch  raUier  compact/iarge  shouldered. 
Berries  large,  globular,  almost  black,  thickly  covered  with  bloom^ 
Skin  rather  thick,  with  more  of  the  native  pungency  and  aroma 
than  the  Isabella,  which  it  resembles,  but  does  not  quite  equal  in 
quality.  Flesh  moderately  juicy,  rather  buttery,  very  sweet, 
with  considerable  toughness  and  acidity  in  its  pulp.  It  is  more 
hardy  than  the  Isabella  and  ripens  about  ten  days  earlier,  con- 
sequently it  is  a  very  valuable  variety  for  a  large  northern  range 
where  the  Isabella  does  not  ripen. 

Delaware. 
Heath. 

Bed  Resling.  \     tncorredfy. 

The  precise  origin  of  this  grape  is  not  known.  We  have  the 
following  account  of  it  from  our  friend,  A.  Thomson  of  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  to  whose  appreciative  taste  and  liberality  the  country 
is  indebted  tor  the  introduction  of  our  best  hardy  table  grape. 

Among  an  indiscriminate  mixture  brought  to  Delaware  for 
sale  by  a  German,  he  found  this,  whose  excellence  immediately 
attracted  his  attention,  and  on  inquiry  as  to  its  history,  he  found 
it  in  the  possession  of  some  German  emigrants  who  said  they 
brought  it  from  New  Jersey  some  eighteen  years  ago,  having 
obtained  it  from  the  garden  of  a  French  gentleman  named  Paiu 
H.  Provostf  in  Kingswood  township,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  It 
was  known  in  that  vicinity  as  the  ''  Italian  wine  grape,"  and  had 
been  received  by  Mr.  Provoet  many  years  before  from  a  brother 
residing  in  Italy. 

By  some  German  wine-growers  in  Cincinnati,  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  Traminer,  and  by  others  the  Red  Resling,  two 
celebrated  wine  grapes  of  Germany,  to  which  its  fruit  bears  a 
strong  resemblance,  but  from  which,  in  wood  and  foliage,  it  is 
as  distinct  as  any  of  our  native  grapes.  Mr.  Thomson  thinks  it 
must  have  been  an  accidental  seedling  that  sprang  up  in  that 
garden,  as  it  is  free  from  blight  and  mildew,  never  prematurely 
losing  its  leaves,  and  seeming  to  luxuriate  in  our  climate,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  foreign  variety  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Bunch  small,  very  compact,  and  generally  shouldered. 
Berries  smallish,  round  when  not  compressed.  Skin  thin,  of 
a  beautiful  light-red  or  flesh  colour,  very  translucent,  passing  to 
wine  colour  by  long  keeping.  It  is  without  hardness  or  acidity 
in  its  pulp,  exceedingly  sweet  but  sprightly,  vinous,  and  aromatic, 
and  is  well  characterised  by  Mr.  Prince  as  our  highest  flavoured 
and  roost  delicious  hardy  grape.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  an 
early  and  profuse  bearer,  and  probably  more  hardy  than  Isabella 
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or  Catawba.  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomson,  where  all  other 
Innds  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the  unprecedented  cold  of  '56 
find  '56  this  alone  was  uninjured.    It  ripens  nearly,  or  quite 
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three  weeks  before  the  Isabella.    Its  bonches  and  berries  are 
very  greatly  increased  in  size  by  high  colture. 

Diana. 

A  seedling  of  the  Catawba  raised  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore  of 
Boston,  and  named  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Its  promise  of  excellence  was  first  made  known  to  the  public  by 
Mr.  Hovey  through  his  Magazine  in  1844,  and  in  1849  the 
Horticulturist  announced  it  Vne  best  and  most  beautiful  of  Ame- 
rican grapes,  particularly  valuable  lor  its  earliness.  For  the  South 
it  has  proved  even  better  than  at  the  North.. 

In  its  general  appearance  it  boars  a  strong  resemblance  to  its 
parent,  but  in  its  earliness  of  ripening  and  in  the  quality  of  its 
fruit,  as  well  as  in  general  hardiness  and  certainty  of  maturing  its 
crops,  it  is  greatly  superiour  to  that  fine  variety.  The  berries 
are  of  the  same  globular  shape,  but  not  quite  so  laige.  The 
bunches  regularly  conic  in  form,  large,  very  compact,  and  heavy, 
not  properly  shouldered,  but  often  having  a  small  bunch  ap- 
pended by  a  long  branch  of  the  peduncle. 

The  colour  is  a  fine  reddish  lilac,  thickly  covered  with  bloom, 
and  the  berries  generally  marked  with  three  or  four  indistmct 
star-like  specks.  The  fruit  when  fully  ripe  abounds  in  fine  rich 
juice,  vinous,  and  aromatic,  from  which  all  the  offensive  native 
odor  has  disappeared.  It  hangs  long  on  the  vines,  is  not  injured 
by  severe  froste,  and  keeps  admirably  for  winter  use.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly productive  and  very  vigorous. 

Elbivobubob.    Ken.  Prin.  Adlmn* 

Smart's  BUngburg.      Elsenboroagfa. 

A  very  nice  little  gm]^  fbr  the  dessert,  perfectly  sweet  and 
melting,  without  pulp,  originally  brought  from  a  village  of  this 
name  in  Salem  Co.,  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  a  great  deal  larger 
than  the  common  Frost  grape,  in  the  sLae  of  uie 
beny.  A  moderate,  but  regular  bearer,  ripens 
well,  and  much  esteemed  by  many  for  the  taUe. 

Bunches  pretty  laige,  loose,  and  shouldered. 
Berries,  small,  round.     Skin  thin,  black,  covered 
with  a  blue  bloom.    Flesh  entirely  without  pulp, 
melting,  sweet,  and  excellent.     The  leaves  are 
XMnglmrgh,    ^^p\j  5-lobed,  pretty  dark  green,  and  the  wood 
lather  slender,  with  lopg  joints. 

Emilt. 

Raised  by  Peter  Raabe  near  Philadelphia,  not  proved  as  to 
hardiness.    Bunch  large,  not  very  compact,  occasionally  shoul- 
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dered.  Berry  below  inediimi,  from  three  eighthft  to  ohe  half  «i 
inch  in  diameter,  round,  pale  red.  ^  Flesh  very  juicy,  with  little 
or  no  palp.  Flavour  saccharine  and  delicious,  quality  **  beet"  for 
an  out-door  grape.    (Ad  Int.  Bep.) 

GkBueuBB. 

RaiMd  by  Bdward  Garngues  Km^seeniig,  Ph&delphia.  A 
▼Igoroaa  gnmer,  h«fdy  and  productive,  ve^  much  resembles 
Isabella  and  no  doubt  a  seedKng  of  it  Bunch  large,  loose, 
shonldered.  Berries  larce,  oval,  dark  purple,  covert  vrith  a 
thi<^  bloom.  Flesh  wifi  little  toughness  in  its  pulp,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  rich — ^ripe  eight  or  ten  days  before  Isabella. 

Graham. 

An  accidental  seedling  introduced  by  Wm.  Graham,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. Bunch  of  nMdium  size,  shouldered,  not  compact. 
Berry  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  round,  purple,  Sickly  covered 
with  a  blue  bloom,  contains  little  or  no  pulp,  and  aoounds  in 
saccharine  juice  of  agreeable  flavour,  quality  ^beet"  (Ad.  Int 
Eep.) 

Habttord  Proufio. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Steel  of  Hartford,  Oonn.  Hardy,  vigorous,  and 
productive.  Bunch  laige,  shouldered,  rather  compact  Berry 
large,  riobular,  with  a  ffood  deal  of  the  native  perfume.  Sldn 
thiclk^  black,  covered  with  a  bloom.  Flesh  sweet,  moderately 
juicy  with  considerable  tou^ness  and  acidity  in  its  pulp ;  ripe 
about  ten  days  before  Isabella. 

Hbrbbmomt. 


Herbemont's  Uadein.    NealQrH»i 

Origin  claimed  for  many  localities,  but  not  yet  fully  ascertain- 
ed. This  is  the  most  rampant  grower  of  all  our  hardy  gn^es, 
and  under  favourable  circumstances  yields  a  fruit  of  surpassing 
excellence  with  which  the  nicest  detector  of  foxiness,  thickness  of 
skin,  toughness  or  acidity  of  pulp,  can  find  no  feult ;  north  of 
Philadelphia  it  needs  a  warm  eiqpoeure  or  favourable  season  for 
the  fall  development  of  all  its  excellences.  In  our  village  xmder 
the  care  of  a  lady,  it  has  not  fiuled  for  many  yeare  to  give  a 
most  abundant  crop  of  perfectly  ripened  fruit,  and  without  pro- 
tection has  not  suffered  at  all  from  winter  killing.  A  very  old 
vine  in  Baltimore,  which  had  never  before  failed  to  produce 
abundantly  since  its  first  bearing,  had,  last  winter  when  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  19**  below  aero,  all  its  young  wood  killed ;  but 
ordinarily  in  that  latitude  and  farther  south,  it  is  an  unfiul- 
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bkg  bearer,  and  particularly  fitted  for  those  southern  latitudes 
that  are  liable  to  injury  from  late  frosts  in  spring  and  early 
frosts  in  autumn,  as  it  flowers  very  late  and  ripens  its  fruit 
early.  Its  leaves  in  autumn  are  the  last  to  yield  to  frosty  re- 
maining perfectly  green  and  vigorous  after  all  others  have 
wither^  or  frJlen,  consequently  it  has  often  an  amount  of 
unripened  wood  which  should  be  cut  off  before  winter* 

Bunch  very  large  and  exceedingly  compaot^  shouldered.  Ber- 
ries below  medium,  rounds  dark  bluci  or  violeti  ooreied  with  a 
thick  light  bloom.  Skin  tiiin,  which  is  filled  with  a  sweet,  rich, 
vinous,  aromatic  juice,  of  so  little  consistence,  that  it  cannot  be 
called  flesh. 

Lenoir^  Long^  Devereaux^  and  Thurmond, — ^Under  the  above 
names,  ffrapes  much  resembling  in  character  the  Herbemont,  are 
grown  m  tne  Southern  states,  and  we  have  hitherto  considered 
Siem  synonymous  of  it ;  but  all  our  southern  friends  claim  that 
Lenoir  is  a  distinct  variety,  and  much  earlier  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  also  at  least  uiat  some  of  the  others  are  distinct 
The  matter  is  now  under  investigation,  and  we  must  wait  the 
result  before  deciding. 

Hudson.  \ 

Originated  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Calldns,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Groww  similar  to  Isal^lla,  and  said  to  be  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier.  Bunch  and  bcny  much  the  same,  but  less  sprightly 
and  not  quite  so  rich. 

• 
Htdb's  Suza. 

Bunch  medium,  compact,  often  with  a  small  shoulder.  Berry 
medium  size,  round,  black,  covered  with  a  thin,  light  bloom. 
Flesh  tolerably  juicy,  somewhat  buttery,  with  a  pleasant  vinoua 
flavour.    Ripe  a  few  days  before  Isabella. 

IsABXLLA.     Prin.  Ken.  Adlum. 

This  very  popular  grape,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  waa 
brought  to  the  north  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  cultivators 
about  tlie  year  1818,  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  the  wife  of  George 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  named.  Its  great  vigour, 
hardiness,  and  productiveness,  with  the  least  possible  care,  nave 
caused  it  to  be  most  widely  disseminated.  A  vine  growing 
here  has  borne  12  bushels  of  grapes  in  a  single  year.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a  little  more  hardy,  and  ripens  earlier  than  the  Catawba, 
which  renders  it  valuable  at  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  or 
the  colder  portion  of  New-England.  No  farmer's  garden,  how 
ever  small,  should  be  without  this  and  the  Catawba. 

Bunches  of  good  size — ^five  to  seven  inches  long,  rather 
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looee^   ahonldered.    Berries,    oval,  pretty  large.    Skin  tliick 

dark  pfupk,  becoming  at  last  nearly 

blacky  ooYered  with  a  bine  bloom. 

Fleflli  tendeiv  ^^  some  pulp,  which 

nearly  diaMlves  when  folly  mature ; 

joicy,  sweet  and  rich,  with  slight 

masky  amMDiu 

Hub  iptfp^  ifl  frequently  picked  aa 
soon  as  It  ia  well  edonred,  and  long 
before  it  is  ripe. 

Louisa. 

Raised  by  Samnel  Miller,  Calmdale,  Lebanon  Co.,  Penn.  He 
says,  hardy,  vigorons  grower,  and  having  less  seeds  than  most 
native  grapes.  Ban(£  medimn,  rather  compact,  occasionally 
shonldexed.  Beny  round  inclining  to  oval,  black  with  a  blue 
bloom,  somewhat  the  flavour  of  Isabella,  rather  better  quality, 
and  ripe  eight  or  ten  days  earlier. 

Ltmak. 

Origin  unknown — a  Northern  variety ;  hardy  and  productive. 
Bunch  small,  rather  compact  Berry,  round,  medium  or  below, 
black,  covered  with  a  thick  bloom,  similar  in  flavour  to  Clinton, 
and  ripens  about  the  same  time. 

Mammoth  Catawba. 

Bunch  large,  not  compact  Berry  large,  round,  of  a  deeper 
red  and  larger  size  than  Catawba,  but  not  equal  to  it  in  flavour. 
—(Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

Mabiok. 

Origin  unknown.  Sent  to  Mr.  Longworth  from  Marion,  Ohio, 
and  by  him  disseminated.  It  much  resembles  the  Isabella  in 
shape  and  size  of  berry,  and  form  of  bunch,  but  more  uniform 
in  its  ripening  and  more  delicate  in  flavour,  ripening  about  tlie 
same  time.  Growth  healthy,  making  firm  and  short  jointed 
wood,  with  strong  red  tendrils ;  a  good  bearer. 

Bunches  large,  regular,  seldom  shouldered.  Berries  large, 
Tomid,  inclining  to  oval,  dark  purple  with  a  bloom,  juice  abun* 
dant,  pulp  thin,  not  suflScientty  tested  for  wine,  a  promising 
variety.    (A.  H.  Ernst,  Mo.) 

Mibbouri. 
Missoori  Seedling. 
This  grape  we  received  from  Cincinnati,  where  it  is  con- 
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siderably  cultivated,  and  much  eBteeined  in  the  i^ineyarda, 
making  a  wine  much  resembling  Madeira.  It  was  received  there 
from  me  east,  nnder  this  name,  and  we  think,  may  veiy  proba- 
bly be  a  seedling  from  one  of  the  Pinean  or  Bnrgondy  grapes. 
It  is  not  very  prodactivei  and  makes  little  wood.  Hie  latter  is 
greyish,  spotted  with  dsA  brown  specks^  short  jointed,  bods  in 
clusters,  donble  and  triple.    Leaves  deeply  cat,  trOobed. 

Bunches  loose,  and  of  moderate  sise^  Berries  small,  ioond. 
Skin  thin,  almost  blac^  with  very  little  bloom,  flesh  tender, 
with  little  pulp,  sweet,  and  pleasant,  but  inferioar  to  the  Ohio 
for  the  table. 

Nortoh'b  ViBomiA*    Prin.  Ken. 

Norton's  Seedling: 

A  native  seedling,  produced  by  a  cross  between  tbe  Bland 
and  Miller's  Burgundy,  by  Dr.  N.  Norton,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  a  most  productive  crape  in  garden  or  vineyaid, 
bearing  very  laive  crops  (especiaUy  at  the  south,  where  many 
kinds  rot,)  in  m  seasons.  It  has  been  confounded  by  some 
with  Ohio  grape,  from  which  it  is  quite  distinct^  more  pnlpy, 
and  less  agreeable  for  the  desserti  though,  probably,  a  mndi 
better  wine  grape. 

Bunches  long,  sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches,  occasionally 
shouldered,  somewhat  compact  Berries  small,  round.  Skin 
thin,  dark  purple.  Flesh  pulpy,  with  a  brisk,  rather  roiu^h  fla 
vour.  The  foliage  is  light  coloured,  shaped  like  the  Bsinburgh. 
Shoots  strong  aira  hardy. 

NOBTHBRN  MUSOAOINB. 

Raised  by  the  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.  N.  Y. 

Bunches  small,  short,  compact  Berry  large,  round,  choco- 
late or  brownish  red.  Skin  thick,  with  a  pungency  and  odour 
common  to  the  wild  fox  grape,  and  is  a  very  utile,  if  any,  im- 
provement on  it  The  lorries  fall  from  the  bunch  as  soon  as 
ripe,  which  is  about  two  weeks  before  Isabella. 

Omo. 

Segw  Box  Grape.       LoDgworth's  Ohia 
Jack. 

This  grape,  which  has  recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention, haa  a  rather  singular  history.  The  cuttings,  from 
which  all  the  present  stock  has  originated,  were  left  in  a  segar 
box,  at  the  residence  of  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
during  his  absence  from  home,  oy  some  person  who  was  not 
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known,  and  wlio  left  no  acooaat  of  them.    It  is  stSl  coDomonlj 
known  as  the  Segar  Box  in  that  yieinity. 

It  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Jack  Grape  colti- 
▼ated  near  NateneZy  Mississippi,  and  was  so  called  fix>m  an  old 
Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Jaquesi  who  introduced  the  rine.  It 
is  most  likely  a  foreign  sort,  and,  except  in  a  few  localities,  a 
sandy  soil  and  a  mild  climate,  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed ;  it  will 
not  stand  our  winters  here. 

The  wood  is  strong,  long  jointed,  lighter  red  than  that  of  the 
Norton's  Virginia,  and  smooth,  with  peculiarly  pointed  buds. 
Leaves  large,  trilobed. 

Bunches  large  and  long,  from  six  to 

w\  ten  inidiee,  and  often  fifteen  inches  in 

^JY^^  length,  rather   loose,  tapering,  shoulder- 

^  ^^^^w-— -^     ^     Berries,    small,  round.    Skin  thin, 

^^.j[L  ^        \  purple,  with  a  blue  bloom.    Flesh  tender, 

f    ^^\  J  I  and  melting,  without  any  pulp,  brisk  and 

\^^    V,,.^,/      This  grape  is  a  good  bearer,  requires  to 
01^  be  well  pruned,  and  the  wood  laid-in  thin 

and  long. 


Raised  by  Peter  Baabe,  (thought  to  be  hardy.) 

Bunches  small,  compact,  rarely  shouldered.    Berry  below 

medium  size,  round,  dark  red,  thickly  covered  with  bloom. 

Flesh  very  juicy,  with  scarcely  any  pulp.    Flavour  saccharine, 

with  a  good  deal  of  the  Catawba  furoma.    Quality  ^best."  (Ad. 

Int.  Rep.) 

Rbbbcca. 

A  new  variety,    first  disseminated  last  season. 

Bunches  nearly  cylindric,  about  four  inches  long  by  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  very  compact,  and  heavy,  often 
shouldered.  Berries  of  full,  medium  size,  oval,  and  generally 
much  compressed,  strongly  adhering  to  the  peduncle.  Colour 
light  green  in  the  shade,  auburn  or  golden  in  the  sun,  and 
covert  with  a  light  bloom,  considerably  translucent.  Flesh 
of  some  consistence,  juicy,  sweet,  and  delicious,  with  a  per* 
ceptible  native  perfbme,  but  very  agreeable.  It  has  no  tough- 
ness or  acidity  m  its  pulp^  and  ripens  eight  or  ten  days  ear- 
lier than  Isabella,  and  keeping  a  long  tune  after  it  is  ga- 
thered. 

This  superior  hardy  white  grape  is  undoubtedly  a  native — a 
chance  seedling  in  the  garden  of  K'  M.  Peake,  of  Hudson,  N. 
Y^  where  it  has  been  growing  about  nine  years,  and  there 
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pioTed  perfecll' 
iihabitf    '   ^ 


and  prodnctiTe.    It  is  not  so  vigorout  in 
and  Oatawbai  bat  liedthy,  and  not  diiq>OBed 


Jiebeeetk 


to  mildew,  and  being  exceedingly  beautiitil  as  well  as  cxcellenti 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  great  acquisition. 
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BouppBBVoKG.    Prin.  Adlnm 

Fox  Grape, 

BuU  or  Bnllet,  -  -       ^ 

American  Muscadine,     •'       ^^ 

Boanoako; 

TilisYiilpkuL    LM. 

lotondifolia.    MidM, 

The  ScQjppeniong  grape  is  a  very  disfanct  Bonthern  specie^ 
fetmd  ffTowiDg  wild,  fi^m  Virginia  to  Florida,  and  climbing  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  It  is  easily  known  from  every  other 
grape  by  the  small  si2e  of  its  leaves,  which  are  seldom  over 
two  .or  wree  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  their  being^  glossy  and 
smooth  on  both  the  nnder  and  upper  surfaces.  These  leaves 
are  roundish  and  coarsely  serrated,  and  the  young  shoots  are 
slender;  the  old  wood  is  smooth,  and  not  shaggy,  like  tiiat  of 
most  vines.    This  species  is  dioecious. 

We  have  made  several  trials  with  the  Scuppemong  grape,  but 
find  it  quite  too  tender  for  a  northern  climate,  being  kiUed  to  the 
OTound  by  our  winters.  At  the  south  it  is  a  very  hardy,  pro- 
ductive, and  excellent  wine  grape.  The  White  and  Black  Scup- 
pemong  scarcdy  differ,  ezoept  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit  The 
tendrils  of  each  correspond  m  hue  with  the  fruit 

Bunches  smaU,  loose,  seldom  composed  of  more  than  six  ber- 
ries. Berries  round,  large.  Skin  thick,  light  green  in  the 
white,  dark  red  in  the  black  variety,  flesh  quite  pulpy,  except 
when  very  thoroughly  ripe,  juicy  and  sweet,  but  with  a  strong, 
musky  scent  and  Savour. 

To-Kalon. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Spofford,  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

This  fine  grape  has  been  but  little  disseminated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  supposition  that  it  was  very  much  like, 
if  not  identical  with,  the  Catawba,  from  which  it  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct in  wood,  foliage,  and  every  characteristic  of  the  fruit  It 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  foliage  very  large,  abundant,  and  much 
less  rough  than  Catawba  or  Isabella,  and  the  als9  of  the  leaves 
overlap  each  other  different  from  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Bunches  large  and  shouldered.  Berries  varying  in  form  from 
oval  to  oblate,  very  dark  in  colour  and  profusely  covered  with 
bloom.  Its  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  very  sweet,  buttery,  and  luscious, 
without  foxiness  in  its  aroma,  or  any  toughness  or  acidity  in  its 
pulp.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  with  good  treatment  in  deep, 
rich,  pervious  soil,  it  is  an  earl^  aiul  abundant  bearer ;  with  in- 
different treatment  it  is  a  poor  bearer.  It  ripens  a  little  earlier 
than  Isabella.    Wyman  is  probably  the  same  as  this. 

16* 
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Union  Villagb. 
SObaker  Gri^M. 
This  rery  attractive  grape  originated  amooff  the  Shakers  at 
Union  Village,  Ohio,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lonffworth,  of 
Cincinnati.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  seedling  of  Isabella,  but  is 
much  more  vigorous  in  growth,  and  its  fruit  often  nearly  equals 
the  size  of  Black  Hamburgh.  It  ripens  about  the  time  of  Isa- 
bella, or  a  few  days  before. 

Miner's  Seedling. 

An  old  variety  said  to  be  cultivated  by  the  French  at  Fort 
Yenaogo,  on.  the  Alleghany  river,  some  eighty  years  sinoe.  A 
veiy  vigorous  grower,  and  hardy. 

Bunch  compact,  of  a  fine  lilac  colour,  with  the  toughness  of 
pulp  belonging  to  the  native  varieties,  but  with  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic flavour  which  makes  it  valuable  for  the  kitchen,  and  also 
for  flavouring  wine.  Ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than  Catawba. 
(R.  Buchanan,  MS.) 

Whitis  Catawba. 

A  seedling  from  the  Catawba,  raised  by  Mr.  Mottier,  of  Cin- 
cinnati.    Inferiour  to  its  parent ;  resembles  the  White  Fox. 

Bunches  medium  compact,  sometimes  small,  often  shouldered. 
Berries  large,  round,  creamy  white.  Pulp  hard,  sweetish,  de- 
ficient in  juice,  not  tested  for  wine,  and  but  little  cultivated. 
(R.  Buchanan,  MS.) 

York  Madeira. 

From  York  Co.,  Pa.  Excellent  when  fully  ripe  ;  extremely  prodoc- 
tlve,  hardy ;  canes  rather  slender,  short  jointed,  resembles  Miller's 
Burgnndy  in  sixe  of  berry,  shape,  and  compactness  of  bunch.  Excel- 
lent  when  fully  ripe ;  of  a  peculiar  flavour.     (W.  C.  Waring.) 

SeUetion  of  foreign  grapet  fur  a  cold  vinery.  Black  Hamburgh,  White 
Frontlgnan,  West's  St.  reters,  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau,  Black  Prince, 
Zinflndal,  and  Griszly  Frontlgnan. 

BdeetMM  qf  naiwe  grapm.  Isabella,  Catawba,  Diana,  Delawan,  Be 
beoca,  To-JB^lon,  and  Concord. 


CHAPTER    XVIEL 

THE  IflTLBERRY. 


iforttf,  Toum.     UrUoaem^  of  botanists, 
of  the  French ;  McatCbeerhaum,  German ;  JMbrv,  Italian ;  Mordy 
Spanish. 

Thk  Mulberry  is  a  hardy,  deciduous  fruit  tree,  but  little  cul- 
tivated in  this  country,  though  it  is  really  a  very  considerable 
acquisition  to  our  list  of  summer  fruits,  and  every  garden  of 
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considorable  siae,  ought  to  contain  one  or  two  trees.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  July,  very  soon  after  the  season  of  cheiries.  It  is 
rarely  picked  from  the  trees,  as  it  &Us  as  soon  as  ripei  and  it  is 
therefore  the  costom  to  keep  the  sarfiuse  below  it  in  short  tar( 
and  the  fruit  is  picked  from  the  clean  grass.  Or,  if  the  sor&ce 
is  dug  gfouttd,  it  may  be  sown  thickly  with  cress  seed,  six  weeks 
previoiuly  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruity  whioh  will  form  a  tem- 
porary caqpet  of  son  Teronire. 

The  Rbd  Mulbbrrt  (Iforus  rubra^  L.^  is  a  native  speciesi 
more  or  less  common  in  our  woods,  witn  lai^  rough,  heart- 
shi^ed  or  lobed  leaves.  The  fruit  is  about  an  inch  long,  and 
very  pleasant  and  palatable — though  much  inferiour  to  the 
Bhusk  Enfflish.  It  beus  transplimting  well,  or  is  easily  raised 
fixxn  see(]^  and  may,  nndoabtedly,  be  greatly  improved  by  re- 
peated reproduction  in  this  way.  As  it  forms  a  large  oinap 
mental  tree  with  a  fine  spreading  head  forty  feet  high,  it  is  well 
deserving  a  place  on  the  lawn,  or  near  the  house,  in  ornamental 
plantations. 

Joknmm^  a  SndUng  from  Ohio»  Fruit  very  large,  oblonff, 
cylindric;  blackish  colour,  sub-acid,  and  of  mild,  agreeable 
flavour.  Growth  of  the  wood  strong  and  irregular.  Leaves 
uncommonly  large. 

The  Black  MutmERBT,  or  English  Mulberry,  {Monu  nigra^ 
L.)  is  a  very  celebrated  old  fruit  tree,  origiually  from  Asia,  more 
or  less  commonly  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  yet 
quite  rare  in  this  country.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  it  seldom 
attains  a  height  of  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  forming  a 
low,  blanching  tree,  with  lobed  leaves,  but  it  is  very  long  lived, 
and  there  is  a  specimen  in  England,  at  the  seat  of  the  Ihike  of 
Northomberland,  300  years  old.  In  this  country  it  is  scarcely 
hardy  enough  north  of  New  York,  except  in  sheltered  situations, 
An  occasional  eztrrane  cold  winter  kills  them ;  they  are  also 
subject  to  canker  and  die  off. 

The  fruit  is  incomparably  larger  and  finer  than  that  of  the 
Bed  Mulberry,  being  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  an 
inch  across — ^black,  and  of  delicious  flavour. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  White  Mulberry,  commonly 
cultivated  for  silk,  but  which  produce  fruit  of  no  value. 

The  best  soil  for  the  Mulberry,  is  a  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam* 
The  tree  requires  little  or  no  pruning,  and  is  of  very  easy  cul- 
ture. It  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings,  three  feet  long^ 
planted  in  the  spring,  half  their  depth  in  the  ground ;  cuttings 
made  of  pieces  of  the  roots  will  also  send  up  shoots  and  become 
plants. 

Everheamkg.  Originated  here  from  seed  of  the  Mnlticanlia. 
Tree  very  vigorous  imd  very  productive,  an  estimable  variety, 
and  surpaased  by  none  except  Uie  Black  English,  and  posscflscs 
Uie  same  rich  subacid  flavour.  It  continues  in  bearing  a  Kong  time. 
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Fniit  cylindric,  one  and  a  qoarter  of  an  inch  long,  anc  ncarlj 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Color  maroon,  or  an  intense  blue 
black  at  full  maturity.  Flesh  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  with  a  qprightly 
▼inoofl  flayour. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

NUTS. 

Thb  Eubopbak  Walnut,  {Julians  rtgia^  L. ;  Ncyer  of  the 
French ;  WalnauMoMm^  German ;  NocU^  Italian ;  and  Nogal^ 
Spanish ;)  better  known  here  as  the  Madeira  Nut^iA  a  fine  lof- 
ty growing  tree,  with  a  handsome  spreading  head,  and  bearing 
crops  of  laige  and  excellent  nuts,  enclosed  like  those  of  our  nattve 
black  walnut  in  a  simple  husk.  It  stands  the  winter  very  well 
here,  and  to  the  south  of  this  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  profit- 
able fruit  to  plant  for  the  market.  The  fruit  in  a  green  state 
is  very  highly  esteemed  for  pickling,  and  the  great  quantities 
of  the  ripe  nuta  annually  imported  and  sold  here,  prove  the  es- 
timation in  which  they  are  held  for  the  table.  There  are  seve- 
ral varieties  reputed  to  be  of  rather  finer  quality,  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  displacod  tlie  original  species,  even  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Europe,  and  have  not  yet  borne  fruit  here. 

This  tree  is  usually  propagated  by  the  seed,  and  transplant- 
ed from  the  nurseries  when  from  three  to  six  ibet  high,  feut  it 
may  also  be  grafted,  with  due  care,  on  the  common  hickory 
nut. 

The  Hickory  Nut  (Carya  fdba^  or  shell-bark,  the  Black 
Walnut  {Juglans  nigra^  and  the  Butternut^  (/.  dncrea^  are 
native  nut-bearing  trees,  common  in  our  forests,  and  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here.  There  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  woods,  accidental  varieties  of  the  shdl-bark  hickory^  of 
much  larger  size  and  finer  flavour  than  the  common  species, 
which  are  highly  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  we  confess,  to  our 
own  taste,  this  nut  is  much  superiour  to  the  European  walnut. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  that  with  a  little  care  in  reproduction 
by  seed,  the  shell-bark  may  be  trebled  in  size,  and  greatly  im- 
proved in  flavour. 

The  Filbert,  (Noisette^  of  the  French;  Nasshaum^  German; 
Avellano^  Spanish ;  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  common  ha* 
zel-nut  of  the  woods  of  Europe,  {Corylua  avelUmOy  L.)  The 
fruit  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  our  common  ha- 
zel-nut, and  from  its  size  and  excellent  flavour  is  admired  for 
the  dessert    The  old  Spanish  filbert  conmion  in  many  of  our 
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ffardena^  is  a  worthleu,  nearly  barren  variety,  bat  we  hf.?e 
»>iind  the  better  Sn^ah  sorts  productive  and  excellent  in  this 
climate,  and  at  least  a  few  plants  of  them  should  have  a  place 
in  all  our  gardens.  Thej  are  generallj  raised  from  layers,  made 
in  the  spring,  but  they  may  also  be  grafted  readily  on  the  com* 
mon  hiuel-nnt)  or  the  Spanish  nut  When  planted  out  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  sacker,  and  should  be  kept  in  the 
form  of  bashes  with  low  heads^  branching  out  about  two  feet 
ircHn  the  ground,  and  they  should  be  annually  pruned  some- 
what like  the  gooseberry,  so  as  to  preserve  a  rather  thin,  open 
head — shortening  back  the  extremities  of  the  young  shoots  one 
hal(  every  spring. 

The  following  are  the  best  filberts  known. 

1.  OosFORD.  (Thomp.  P.  Mae.)  Nut  large,  oblong ;  husk 
hairy ;  shell  remaikably  thin,  and  kernel  of  excellent  flavour. 
A  good  bearer. 

2.  Fruxlxd.  (Thomp.  P.  Mag.)  Easily  known  by  its  hand- 
some, deefdy  cut  husk.  Nut  of  medium  siae,  oval,  c^Mnpressed ; 
husk  hairy ;  shell  thick ;  kernel  sweet  and  good. 

3.  NoBTHiJfFTONSHiiuB  Prolivio.  (Thomp.)  Ripens  eariy. 
Not  of  medium  size,  oblong,  husk  hairy ;  shell  tnick. 

4.  Rbb  Filbmbt.  Easily  known  from  other  sorts, ,  by  the 
crimson  skin  of  the  kernel.  Fruit  of  medium  sise,  ovate. 
Shell  thick.    Kernel  with  a  peculiar,  excellent  flavour. 

6.  Whitk  Filbxbt.  (Thomp.  Lind.)  Resembles  the  last, 
but  with  a  light  yellow  or  white  skin.  The  tree  is  also  quite 
bushy.    Nuts  ovate.    Husk  lonff  and  tubular. 

The  English  generally  call  those  varieties  with  long  husks, 
JUberts^  {fuU-beards^  and  those  with  short  husks,  simply  nuts. 

The  Ohsothut,  (Oattanea  veseoy  W;  Ckatagnier,  of  the 
French ;  CcLttainenbauMj  German ;  OautastnOj  Italian ;)  is  one  of 
our  loftiest  forest  trees,  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  bearing  excellent  nuts.  The  foreign 
variety  best  known  in  this  country,  is  the  Spanish  Chestnut, 
with  fruit  nearly  as  lai^  as  that  of  the  Horse-Ohestnut,  and 
which  is  excellent  when  boiled  or  roasted.  It  thrives  very  well 
here,  but  is  not  quite  hardy  to  the  north  or  east  of  this.  One 
or  two  English  varieties  have  been  produced,  of  considerable 
excellence,  among  which,  the  Downton  is  considered  the  best 
The  French  cultivate  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  greater  or 
less  excellence,  but  though  some  of  Ihem  have  been  introduced, 
we  have  not  yet  fairly  tested  them  in  this  country. 

The  Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf  Chestnut^  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  middle  and  southern  states,  is  a  dwarf  species  of  the 
chestnut,  usually  growing  not  more  than  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  bearing  fruit  of  half  the  size  of  the  common  chestnut,  with 
the  same  flavour.  It  is  worth  a  place  in  a  small  fruit  garden, 
as  a  curiosity. 
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All  the  chestnuto  «e  vety  eaailj  esltivated  in  any  good,  ligkt 
aoil,  and  may  be  pcopag^ied  by  grafting,  and  by  aowing  (ha 
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iVmmtdommttMfL.    Jfawcaa^  of  bcitnihiH. 
lSmim\  of  the  Frendh;  jyiamnmbami,  Cknnaa;  iViyntf^  italte;  O^ 
raeio^  Spaniah. 

TftB  ordinal  parent  of  most  of  the  cnltiTated  phnns  of  our 
j^ardens  is  a  native  of  Asia  aod^e  southern  parts  &t  Bnope,  but 
it  has  beoome  nataraKjsed  in  this  oonntry,  and  in  many  parts  of 
it  is  prodnced  in  the  greatest  abandance.*  lliat  the  soil  and 
climate  (^  the  middle  states  are  admirably  suited  to  this  fniit  is 
sniBciently  proved  by  the  almost  spontaneoos  production  of  sach 
varieties  as  the  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lawrence's  Favourite,  etc. ; 
sorts  which  eqoal  or  surpass  in  beauty  or  flavour  the  most  cde- 
brated  plums  of  France  or  England. 

UsBS.  The  finer  kinds  of  j^ams  are  beautiftil  dessert  fruits^  of 
rich  and  luscious  flavour.    They  are  not^  perhi^  so  entirely 

*  Tliere  tre  iimie  species  of  wSM  plum  indifpanoas  to  tbSs  ooiintiy--of 
tolerable  flavouTi  but  seldom  oultivatod  in  oar  gardeaa.  Xhagr  are  the  fol* 
lowii^ 

L  The  CmcKASAW  Pluk.  {Phinus  Chicaaa,  Michaur.)  Fruit  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  round,  and  red  or  yellowish  red,  of  a 
pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour,  ripens  pretty  early.  Skin  thin.  The  branches 
are  thorny,  the  head  ralher  bushy,  with  narrow  lanoeolate,  serrulate  leaTea, 
looking  at  a  little  distance  somewhat  like  those  of  a  peach  tree.  It  usually 
grows  about  12  or  14  feet  high,  but  on  the  Prairies  of  Arkansas  it  is  only 
8  or  4  feet  high,  and  in  this  form  it  is  also  common  in  Texas.  The  I)  wart 
Texas  Plum  described  by  Kenrick  is  only  this  species.  It  is  quite  omttr 
menial 

IL  WbiD  Rid  or  Yellow  Putic(P.  anwrioana,  ICarahalL)  Fruit 
roundish,  oval,  skin  thick,  reddish  orazige,  with  a  juicv,  yellow,  sub-add 
pulp.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  ooarsely  serrate,  and  the  old  branches  rough 
and  somewhat  thorny.  Grows  in  hedges,  and  by  the  banks  of  streams^ 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo.  Tree  fh>m  10  to  16  feet  high.  Fruit 
ripens  in  July  and  August 

III.  The  Bbaah  Plux,  or  Sand  Plum.  (P.  mariima,  Wang.)  A  low 
shrub,  with  stout  straggling  branches,  found  mostly  on  the  sandy  sea-coast^ 
from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  and  seldom  ripening  well  elsewhere. 
Fruit  roundish,  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter,  red  or  purple,  covered  with 
a  bloom ;  pleasant,  but  somewhat  astringent     Leaves  oval,  finely  serrata 
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wkokflome  as  the  petch  or  tlie  pMr,  m»  from  their  aomewhet 
doying  aad  fleliilent  uitare,  nnleaB  whea  very  perfectly  ripe, 
th^  are  more  likely  to  diaagiee  with  weak  atomachai 

For  the  kitohen  the  plum  is  alao  very  hig^y  eateemed,  being 
priaed  for  tart^  pies,  aweetmeata,  etc  In  the  aosth  ef  France 
an  exeeUent  qunt  is  made  from  thie  fruit  femenled  withhon^. 
In  the  weatem  part  of  thia  ataite  where  they  are  very  ebmdant^ 
they  axe  haired,  atoned,  and  dried  in  the  ann  or  ovena,  in  large 
qoantitiea,  and  axe  then  eioelleni  fer  winter  nae.  For  eatii^, 
the  {^nm  ahouki  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  perfectly 
ripe,  and  the  fruit  will  always  be  finer  in  proportion  aa  the  tree 
haa  a  mere  aonny  ezpoanre.  The  siae  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
ia  always  greatly  improved  by  thinning  the  fruit  when  it  is  half 
ffTown.  £ideed  to  prevent  rotting  and  to  have  thia  fruit  in  ita 
hif^eat  perfeo|ion,  no  two  plnma  ahonld  be  aUowed  to  toudi 
eaih  other  while  growing,  and  those  who  are  wilting  to  take 
thia  paina,  «ie  ampl^  r^aid  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  fruit 

One  of  the  most  unportaat  ferma  of  the  plum  in  commeroe  is 
that  of  jMtMM^  aa  they  are  exported  from  ranee  to  every  part 
of  the  world.  We  quote  the  foUowing  interesting  aceomt  of 
the  best  mode  of  preparing  prunes  from  ^e  A^areium  Bri- 

llie  best  pvwMB  are  made  near  Tours,  of  the  St  Catherine 
{dum  and  the  prune  d'Agen;  and  the  beat  French  plumt  (so- 
called  in  England,)  Are  made  in  Provence,  of  the  Perdrigon 
blanc,  the  Bngnoie,  and  the  prune  d'Ast ;  the  Provence  plums 
beins  most  fle^y,  ami  having  alwm  most  bloom.  Both  kinds 
are,  however,  made  of  these  and  other  kinds  of  pluma,  in  varioua 
paits  of  France.  The  plums  are  gathered  when  just  ripe 
enough  to  fell  from  the  trees  on  their  being  sli§^tly  shaken. 
They  are  then  kid,  separately,  on  frames,  or  sieves,  made  of 
wicker-work  or  laths,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  sun, 
till  they  become  aa  soft  as  ripe  medlars.  When  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  put  into  a  spent  oven,  diiut  quite  close,  and  left  there 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  oven 
being  shghtly  reheated,  they  are  put  in  again  when  it  is  rather 
wanner  than  it  was  before,  The  next  day  they  are  again  taken 
out,  and  turned  by  slightly  shaking  the  sieves.  The  oven  is 
heated  agaiv,  and  they  are  put  in  a  third  time,  when  the  oven 
is  one-fourth  degree  hotter  than  it  waa  the  seccmd  time.  After 
remaining  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  taken  out,  and  kft  to  get 
quite  eold.  They  are  then  rounded,  an  operation  which  is  per- 
formed by  turning  the  stone  in  tjie  plum  without  breaking  the 
skin,  and  pressing  the  two  ends  together  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.  They  are  then  again  put  upon  the  sievea,  which 
are  pla^  in  an  oven,  frcon  which  the  bread  has  been  just 
drawn.  The  door  of  the  oven  is  closed,  and  the  crevices  are 
stopped  round  it  with  clay  or  dry  grass.    An  hour  afterwards, 
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the  plamB  are  taken  oat^  and  the  oven  is  again  sfani  with  a  cop 
of  water  in  it^  for  abont  two  houTB.  When  the  water  is  so  warm 
as  just  to  be  able  to  bear  the  finger  in  it,  the  pranes  are  i^n 
placed  in  the  oven,  and  left  there  for  twenty-foor  hoorsy  inien 
the  operation  is  finished,  and  they  are  pat  loosely  into  small, 
lonff,  and  ratlier  deep  boxes,  for  sale.  The  ccmnnon  sorts  are 
^Kfcheied  by  shaking  the  trees;  but  the  finer  kinds,  fcft  making 
French  plnms,  mnst  be  gathered  in  the  morning,  before  tiie 
rising  of  the  snn,  by  takingholdof  the  stalk,  between  the  tiramb 
and  finser,  without  teaching  the  froit,  and  laid  gently  on  a  bed 
of  vine-toaves  in  a  basket  When  the  baskets  are  filled,  without 
the  plnms  touching  each  other,  they  are  removed  to  the  froit 
room,  where  they  are  left  for  two  or  three  days  exposed  to  the 
snn  and  air;  after  which  the  same  process  is  employed  for  the 
others ;  and  in  this  way  the  delicate  bloom  is  retained  on  the 
fruit,  even  when  qnite  dry. 

Propagation  and  oultuhx.  The  phmi  is  nsnally  propagated 
in  this  country  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  any  common  free  grow- 
ing variety,  (avoiding  the  damsons  which  are  not  readily  work* 
ed,)  and  budding  them  when  two  yean  old,  with  the  finer  sorts. 
The  stones  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  broad 
drills,  (as  in  planting  peas,)  but  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 
In  good  soil  the  seedings  will  reach  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
in  height,  the  next  season,  and  in  the  autumn  or  the  ensuing 
spring,  they  may  be  taken  from  the  seed  beds,  their  ti^  roots 
reduced,  and  all  that  are  of  suitable  sice^  planted  at  once  in  the 
nursery  rows,  the  smaller  ones  being  thickly  bedded  until  after 
another  season's  growth. 

The  stocks  planted  out  in  the  nursery  will,  ordinarily,  be  readv 
for  working  about  the  ensuing  midsummer,  and,  as  the  plum  » 
quite  difficult  to  bud  in  this  dry  climate,  if  the  exact  season  is 
not  chosen,  the  budder  must  watoh  the  condition  of  the  trees, 
and  insert  his  buds  as  early  as  they  are  sufficiently  firm, — say, 
in  thi^  neighbourhood,  abont  the  10th  of  July.  Insert  the  buds, 
if  possible,  on  the  north  side  of  the  stock,  that  being  more  pro- 
tected from  the  sun,  and  tie  the  bandage  rather  more  tightly 
than  for  other  trees. 

The  English  propagate  very  largely  by  layers  three  varietiea 
of  the  common  plum — ^the  Muscle,  the  JSru$9eis  and  the  Pear 
Plum,  which  are  almost  exclusively  employed  for  stocks  with 
them.  But  we  have  not  found  these  stocks  superiour  to  the 
seedlinffs  raised  from  our  common  plums,  (the  Blue  Gage,  Horse- 
plum,  &c^)  to  abundant  in  all  our  gardens.  For  dwufing,  the 
6eedlingsS>f  the  Mirabelle  are  chiefly  employed. 

Open  standard  culture,  is  the  universal  mode  in  America,  as 
the  plum  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  fruit  trees.  It  requires  little 
or  no  pruning,  beyond  that  of  thinning  out  a  crowded  head,  or 
laking  away  decayed  or  broken  branches^  and  this  should  be 
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done  before  mid-aimimer,  to  j^eTeiit  the  flow  of  gum.  Old  trees 
thttt  have  become  barren,  may  be  renorated  by  beading  them 
in  pretty  severely,  covering-the  wounds  with  our  solution  of 
gum  shellac,  and  givin^^  them  a  good  top  dreesii^  at  the  rools. 

SoUs.  The  plum  wm  grow  vigorously  in  almost  every  part 
of  this  country,  but  it  only  bears  its  finest  and  most  abundant 
crops  in  heavy  lo^nsi  or  in  soils  in  which  thereisaoonsidezaUe 
mixture  of  day.  In  sandy  soils,  the  tree  blossoms  and  sets 
plentiful  crops,  but  they  are  rarely  perfected,  Ming  a  prey  to 
the  curcnlio,  an  insect  thatharbouns  m  the  soU,  and  seems  to  find 
it  diificult  to  penetrate  or  live  in  one  of  a  heavv  texture,  while 
a  warm,  light,  sandy  soil,  is  exceedingly  favooraUe  to  its  propsca- 
tion.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  true,  tnat  a  heavy  soil  is  natunuly 
the  most  favourable  one.  The  surprising  &cility  with  which 
superior  new  varieties  are  raised  merely  by  (Hrdinary  reproduo- 
tion  from  seed,  in  certain  parts  of  the  valley  ol  the  Hudson,  as 
at  Hudson,  or  near  Albany,  where  the  soil  is  quite  clayey,  and 
also  the  delicious  flavour  and  ^reat  productiveness  and  health  of 
the  plum  tree  there  almost  without  any  care,  while  in  adjacent 
districts  of  rich  sandy  land  it  is  a  very  uncertain  bearer,  are  vei^ 
conyincing  proo&  of  the  great  importance  of  clayey  soil  for  this 
firuiL 

Where  the  whole  soil  of  a  place  is  light  and  sandy,  we  would 
recommend  the  employment  of  pure  y^ow  loam  or  yellow  clay, 
in  the  place  of  manure,  when  preparing  the  border  or  spaces  for 
planting  the  plum.  Very  heavy  clay,l>umed  slowly  by  mixing 
it  in  large  heaps  with  brush  or  fiiggotei  is  at  once  an  admirable 
manure  and  alterative  for  such  soils.  Swamp  muck  is  also 
one  of  the  best  substances^  and  especially  that  irom  salt  water 
marshes. 

Common  salt  we  have  found  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for  the 
plum  tree.  It  not  only  greatly  promotes  its  health  and  luxuri- 
ance, but  from  the  dislike  which  most  insects  have  to  this  sub* 
i(lance»  it  drives  away  or  destroys  most  of  those  to  which  the 

Cn  is  liaUe.  The  most  successful  plum  grower  in  our  neigh- 
rhood,  i^[>plies,  with  the  best  resultsi  halt  a  peck  of  coarse  salt 
to  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  under  each  beanng  tree,  annually, 
about  the  &at  of  AprO. 

Imsbots  and  dissasss.  There  are  but  two  drawbacks  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  plum  in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  in 
some  districts  so  great  as  aknost  to  destroy  the  value  (^  this  tree. 
These  are  the  curculio^  and  the  knots. 

The  curcnlio,  or  plum-weevil,  {RhynchcBnus  J^enuphar^)  is 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  smooth  stone  fruitB.  The  culti* 
vator  of  tne  Plum,  the  Nectarine,  and  the  Apricot,  in  numy 
parts  of  the  country,  after  a  flattering  profusion  of  snowy  blos^ 
soms  and  an  abundant  promise  in  the  tliickly  set  young  crops 
of  fruit,  has  the  frequent  mortification  of  seeing  nearly  all,  or 
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indeed,  often  the  whole  crop,  M  from  the  trees  when  half  or 
two-thirds  grown 

If  he  examines  these  fidHng  fruits,  he  will  pereeire  on  the 
snrfiMe  of  eadb,  not  fat  from  the  stalk,  a  smitfl  semi-circalar 
scar.  This  star  is  the  crescent-shaped  insignia  of  that  little 
Turk,  the  cnreolio ;  an  insect  so  small,  as  peihaps,  to  have  es- 
caped his  observation  lor  jeans  unless  particularly  drawn  to  it, 
but  which  nevertheless  appropriates  to  himself  the  whole  pro- 
duct of  a  tree,  or  an  orchard  of  a  thousand  trees. 

The  habits  of  this  curcnlio,  or  plum-weevil,  are  not  jret  fully 
and  entirely  ascertained.  But  careful  observation  has  resuhed 
in  establishing  the  following  points  in  its  history. 

The  pram-weevil  is  a  small,  daik  brown 
beetle,  with  spots  of  white,  yellow,  and  black. 
Its  lenffth  is  scarcely  on^itfui  of  an  inch.  On 
its  back  are  two  black  humps,  and  it  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  pretty  long,  curbed  throat  and  snout, 
which,  when  it  is  at  rest,  ip  bent  between  Iho 
forelegs.  It  is  also  provided  with  two  wings 
with  which  it  flies  through  the  air.  How  mr 
this  insect  flies  is  yet  a  disputed  point,  some 
cultivators  affirming  that  it  soMtsely  goes  &r- 
ther  than  a  single  tree,  and  others  bdieving 

S^^S*  **^**  ^*  ^^  ^^^^  *  ^**^*®  neighbourhood.  Our 
own  observation  inclines  us  to  tha  belief  Ihat 
this  insect  emigrates  just  iu  proportion  as  it  finds  in  more  or  less 
abundance  the  tender  fruit  fpr  depositing  its  eggs.  Yeiy  rarely 
do  we  see  more  than  one  puncture  in  a  plum,  and,  if  the  insects 
are  abundant,  the  trees  of  a  single  spot  will  not  afford  a  suffi- 
cient number  for  the  purpose ;  then  there  is  little  doub^  (as  we 
have  seen  them  flying  through  the  air,)  that  the  insect  flies  flu: 
ther  in  search  of  a  larger  supply.  But  usually,  we  think  it 
remains  nearly  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  m^rates  but 
slowly. 

About  a  week  or  two  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  from  the 
trees,  if  we  examine  the  fruit  of  the  plum  in  a  district  where  this 
insect  abounds,  we  shall  find  the  small,  newly  formed  fhiit, 
beginning  to  be  punctured  by  the  proboscis  of  the  plum-weevil. 
The  insect  is  so  small  and  shy,  that  unleas  we  watch  closely  it 
is  very  likely  to  escape  our  notice  But  if  we  strike  or  shake 
the  tree  suddenly,  it  will  M  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
ground,  drawn  up  as  if  dead,  and  resembling  a  small  raisin,  or, 
perhaps  more  nearly,  a  ripe  hemp  seed.  From  the  first  of  April 
until  August,  this  insect  may  be  found,  though  we  think  its  de- 
predations on  fruit,  and  indeed  its  appearance  in  any  qoanti^, 
is  confined  to  the  months  of  May  and  June  in  this  climate.  In 
places  where  it  is  very  abundant,  it  also  attacks  to  seme  extent 
the  cherry,  the  peach,  and  even  ^e  apple. 
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Bttij  in  Jnlj  the  panctiired  plimn  begin  to  M  npi<Oy  from 
the  tree.  Tlie  egg  deposited  in  each,  at  fint  inyiaiMe,  £aa  be- 
come a  white  mib  or  laira,  which  slowlj  eaU  its  way  towards 
tiie  itoiie  or  mt.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  tiiis  point,  thefroitMs 
to  the  gromid.  Here,  if  left  nndistorbed,  the  grab  soon  finds 
its  way  into  Ike  soil 

There,  according  to  most  ctdtivators  of  frnit,  and  to  our  own 
obsenratiens,  the  grabs  or  larm  remain  till  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  in  their  perfect  ibrm  they  again  emerge  as  beetles  and 
renew  their  rarages  on  the  frmt.  It  is  trae  that  Harris,  and 
some  other  nsteratists,  hare  prored  that  the  insect  does  some- 
times nndei^  its  final  transformation  and  emerge  from  the 
ffroimd  in  twenty  days,  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  tiiat 
tius  only  takes  place  witii  a  small  p<»tion  of  the  brood,  which, 
perhaps,  hare  penetrated  bat  a  vetj  short  distance  below  the 
sufiuse  of  tiie  sofl..  These  making  their  appearance  in  mid- 
sommer,  and  finding  no  yoang  frnit,  deposit  their  eggs  in  tiie 
yonnff  btsnches  of  trees,  etc  Bat  it  is  undeniable  that  the  sea- 
son <?tke  plam-weevil  is  earty^ring,  and  that  most  of  the  lar?iB 
which  prodoce  the  anmud  swarm,  remain  in  the  soil  during  the 
whole  period  interrening  since  tiie  fiJl  of  the  prerions  year's 
frnit. 

There  sve  sereral  modes  of  destroying  this  troublesome  insect. 
Before  detailing  them,  we  will  again  allude  to  the  frust,  that  we 
have  nerer  known  an  instance  of  its  being  troublesome  in  a 
heavy  soiL  Almost  always  the  complaint  comes  from  portions 
of  cocmtry  where  the  soil  is  Hgfat  and  sandy.  The  explanation 
of  this  wooid  seem  to  be  that  the  compact  nature  of  a  clayey 
soil  is  not  feronrable  to  the  passage  or  life  of  this  insect^  while 
the  warm  and  easily  peimeable  sor&ce  of  sandy  land  nwses 
every  inseci  through  its  tender  larva  state.  Plum  trees  growing 
in  hard  trodden  coart-yarda,  nsnally  bear  plentifbl  crops.  Fbl- 
lowing  these  hints  some  persons  have  deterred  the  plum-weevil 
by  pavinff  benesAh  the  trees ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  a  most 
sncceBsftu  experiment  which  consisted  in  spreading  beneath  the 
tree  as  fer  as  the  branches  extended  a  mortar  made  of  stHT  clay 
about  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  inches — ^which  completely 
prevented  the  descent  of  the  insect  into  the  earth.  This  is 
quickly  and  easily  applied,  and  may  therefore  be  renewed  every 
season  until  it  is  no  longer  found  necessary. 

The  other  modes  of  destroying  the  plum-weevil  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

1.  Shaking  the  tree  and  InWfng  the  beetles.  Watch  the  young 
fruit)  and  you  will  perceive  when  the  insect  makes  its  appear- 
ance, by  its  punctures  upon  them.  Spread  some  sheets  under 
the  tree,  and  strike  the  trunk  pretty  sharply  several  times  with 
a  wooden  mallet.  Tke  insects  will  quickty  fall,  and  should  be 
killed  immediately.     This  should  be  repeated  daily  for  a  week. 
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or  80  long  as  the  insects  oontinne  to  make  their  appeanmoe. 
Bepeaftd  trials  have  proved,  beyond  question,  that  this  lathef 
tedious  mode,  is  a  very  effectoal  one  it  persisted  in.*  Ckx^  of 
chickens  ^^aced  about  nmAet  the  trees  sA  this  season  will  assist 
in  destroying  the  insects. 

2.  Outhering  the  frtdt  and  destroying  the  hrvm.  As  the  in* 
seet^  in  its  larva  or  grub  form,  is  jet  within  the  plums  when 
thej  &11  prematurely  from  the  tree,  it  is  a  Tery  obvious  mode  of 
exterminating  the  next  yeai^s  brood  to  gather  these  Men  fruits, 
daily,  and  feed  them  to  swine,  boil,  or  otherwise  destroy  them. 
In  our  own  garden,  where  several  years  ago  we  suffered  by  Ihe 
plum-weevil,  we  have  found  that  this  practice,  pursued  or  a 
couple  of  seasons,  has  been  pretty  effectual  Others  have  re- 
ported less  fevourably  of  it ;  but  this,  we  Ihink,  arose  from  their 
trying  it  too  short  a  time,  in  a  soil  and  neighbourhood  where  the 
insect  is  very  abundant,  and  where  it  consequently  had  sought 
extensively  other  kinds  of  fruit  besides  the  plum. 

A  more  simple  and  easy  way  of  covering  the  difficully,  where 
there  is  a  plum  orchard  or  endoeure,  is  that  of  turning  in  swine 
and  fowls  during  the  whole  season,  when  the  stung  plums  are 
dropping  to  the  ground.  The  fruit,  and  the  insects  contained  in 
it,  will  uius  be  devoured  together.  This  is  an  excellent  expe- 
dient lor  the  burner,  who  bestows  his  time  grudgingly  on  the 
cares  of  the  garden. 

8.  Application  of  Ume  and  sulphur.  Thos.  W.  Ludlow,  Jr., 
of  Yontcers,  N.  Y.,  has  been  very  successful  with  this  remedy, 
and  we  give  his  receipt,  ^  which  is  by  syringing  the  trees  after 
the  M  of  the  blossoms,  with  a  mixture  of  whitowash  and  flour 
of  sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  18  double  handfuls  of  sulphur  to 
a  barrel  of  tolerably  thick  whitewash,  made  of  unslacked  lime. 
The  sediment  of  this  mixture  will  answer  for  a  second  and  third 
barrel,  merely  filled  with  water  and  well  stirred :  apply  the  mix- 
ture three  times  a  week  for  four  weeks.'* 

Mr.  Ludlow  informs  us  that  on  the  trees  where  the  applica- 
tion has  been  made  no  knots  or  black  worts  have  made  their 
appearance. 

The  knots  or  black  gum.    In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  is 

*  "iie/KA  J  shaking  the  tree  is  not  safficient  The  following  metnorandum, 
88  additional  proo^  we  quote  team  the  Genesee  Fanner.  "  Under  a  tree 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  miit  garden,  having  spread  the  sheets,  I  made  the 
following  experiment  On  shaking  the  tree  well  I  caught  five  cureulioe  ; 
on  jarring  it  with  the  hand  I  caught  twelve  more ;  and  on  striking  tiie 
tree  with  a  stone,  eight  more  dropped  on  the  sheets.  I  was  now  con- 
vinoed  that  I  had  heen  in  error ;  and  calling  in  a^dstanoe,  and  using  a 
hammer  to  jar  the  tree  violently,  we  caught  in  lees  than  an  hoar,  more 
than  two  hundred  and  sixtj  of  theso  insects.*'  We  will  add  to  this,  tliat 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  tree  a  large  wooden  mallet  should  be  8u1)stitutcd 
for  a  hammer,  and  it  is  bettor  if  a  thick  layer  of  cloth  is  bound  over  its 
head. 
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m  most  troubleflome  diaeaae,  and  H  haSf  in  nmlibourhoodB  whero 
it  lias  been  suffered  to  take  itB  oonise,  even  deatroyed  the  whole 
race  of  plam  trees. 

The  knots  is  a  disease  attacking  the  hark  and  wood.  The 
former  at  first  becomes  swollen,  lAerwards  borsts,  and,  finally, 
assumes  the  appearance  of  huge,  irregolar,  black  kunps,  with  a 
hard,  cracked,  uneven  sni&oe,  quite  £y  within.  The  passage 
of  the  siqp  upwards,  becomes  stopped  by  the  compression  of  the 
branch  by  the  tumour,  and,  finally,  the  poison  seems  to  diasemi- 
nate  itsefr  by  the  downward  fiow  <^  the  sap  tfarongh  the  whole 
trunk,  breaking  out  in  various  parts  of  it 

The  sorts  of  plum  most  attacked  by  this  disease,  are  those 
with  purple  fruit,  and  we  have  never  known  the  green  or  yellow 
fruited  varieties  infected,  until  the  other  sorts  had  first  l]^me 
filled  with  the  knots.  The  common  horse  plum,  and  damson, 
appear  to  be  the  first  to  M  a  prey  to  it,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  eradicate  it  from  them,  than  from  most  other  sorts.  The 
common  Morella  cherry  is,  also,  very  often  injured  by  the  same 
disease  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  yet  some  doubt  respecting  the  precise  cause  of  these 
knotty  excrescences,  thou^  there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  is 
the  work  of  an  insect.  IVofessor  Peck  and  Dr.  Harris  believe 
that  they  are  caused  by  the  same  curculio  or  plum-weevil  that 
stints  the  fruit ;  the  second  brood  of  which,  finding  no  fruit 
ready,  choose  the  branches  of  this  tree  and  the  cherry.  This 
observation  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  hct  that  the 
grubs  or  larvee  of  the  plum-weevil  are  frequently  found  in  these 
warts,  and  that  the  beetles  have  been  seen  stinging  the 
branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  facts  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. First,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  curculio 
has  been  troublesome  for  many  years,  the  Imots  have  never  been 
known.  Secondly,  in  many  cases,  the  knots  have  been  abun- 
dant on  plum  trees,  when  the  fruit  was  entirely  fair  and  unin- 
jured by  the  curculio,  even  upon  the  same  branches. 

These  facts  seem  so  irreconcilable  with  the  opinion  that  the 
curculio  produces  both  these  effects,  that  we  rather  incline  at 
present  to  the  belief  that  though  the  curculio  deposits  its  eegs 
m  the  tumours  on  the  branches  while  they  are  yet  soft  and  tender, 
yet  it  is  not  to  the  curculio,  but  to  some  other  insect  or  cause, 
that  we  owe  this  unsightly  disease. 

Practically,  however,  this  is  of  little  account  The  experi- 
ence of  many  persons,  besides  ourselves,  has  proved,  most  satis* 
&ctorily,  that  it  is  easy  to  extirpate  this  malady,  if  it  is  taken 
in  season,  and  unremittingly  pursued.  As  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring,  the  whole  of  uie  infected  trees  should  be  examined, 
and  every  branch  and  twig  that  shows  a  tumour,  should  be  cut 
oSf  and  immediately  burned*    Whatever  may  be  the  insect,  we 
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thua  destroy  k^  and,  m  expeiience  hai  tugiit  lu  that  the  mala* 
dj  spreads  rapidly,  we  will  thus  effectually  present  its  increase. 
If  the  treea  are  considerably  attacked  by  it,  it  will  probably  be 
necessaiy  to  go  over  them  again,  «bout  the  middle  of  May,  but, 
usoaUy,  once  a  year  will  be  sufficient.  If  any  of  the  trees  are 
very  moeh  covered  with  these  knots,  it  is  better  to  head  back 
the  shoots  severely,  or  dig  them  up  «id  bum  them  oatriffht,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  prevail  npon  your  neighboins,  tf  tiiey  are 
near  ones,  to  enter  iiuto  the  plan,  or  yonr  own  laboare  will  be  of 
little  valne.  Porsne  this  simple  and  stra^ht^rward  practice 
for  two  or  three  seasons,  (covering  any  uatge  wounds  made, 
with  the  solution  of  gum  shellac,)  and  the  knots  will  be  foimd  to 
disappear,  the  curcuno  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Vabtktib8«  There  are  now  a  pretty  large  number  of  fine 
plums,  and  some  most  important  additions  have  been  made  by 
the  seedlings  raised  in  this  country.  The  Green  Gage  stiU 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  high  flavour,  though  several 
otiier  sorts  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it  The  Washington, 
the  Jefferson,  and  the  Madison,  are  among  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful;  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bevay, 
are  very  desirable  for  their  late  maturity. 

In  describing  pliuu%  the  surface  of  the  young  wood,  when  just 
1  ipened,  is  an  important  character ;  as  it  is  smooth,  in  some  varie- 
ties, and  davmy,  or  covered  with  soft  hairs,  in  others.  In  some 
varieties,  the  flesh  parts  from  the  stone,  while  in  others  it  ad- 
heres. And,  finally,  the  dejnessed  line  or  channel  which  runs 
down  one  side  of  tiie  exterior  sur&ee  of  the  plum,  is  called  the 
suture^  and  the  prominenee  or  absence  of  this  feature  enables  us 
to  distinguish  many  kinds  at  first  sight 
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BisoHAic.     Man.  Ken.  Thomp. 

A  native  fruit,  oripnally  from  Pennsylvania,  and  named  after 
the  Bingham  family. 

Fruit  large,  handsome,  productive,  and  excellent  Branches 
downy.  Frait  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  oval,  rather  widest 
towaixis  the  stalk.  Skin  deep  yellow,  somewhat  spotted  with 
rich  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  slightlv  inserted.  Flesh 
yellow,  adhering  to  the  stone,  juicy,  and  of  rich  and  deUdoua 
flavour.    Last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 
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Blue  Imp«»atwob.    lliomp.  P.  Mag. 
tepfoitrioa    LMMm.         Violette. 


TMtaUelmpdntrioe. 


BIm  Jmperairiee, 


Imp6ratrioe  Ykdette.     0.  DA 

The  true  Bhie  Impentrioe  is  an 
admirable  phun,  one  of  Ibe  finest  of 
the  late  pfama,  hanging  for  a  long 
time  on  tiie  tree,  and  may  be  kept 
in  the  frnit  room  a  considerable 
period  after  being  gathered.  It  is 
rich,  sngarj  and  excellent.  The 
branches  are  long,  smooth,  and 
slender,  and  the  snSiller  twigs  start 
out  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the 
main  branches. 

Fruit  of  medium  siae,  obovate, 
tapering  most  towards  the  stalk. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  slight  hollow.  Skin  deep  purpled, 
covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  pretty  firm, 
rather  dry,  but  quite  rich  and 
sugary,  aahering  closely  to  the 
stone.    Ripens  in  October,  and  will 


ban£(,  in  sheltered  situations,  till  the  middle  of  November. 
Blxkckxb's  Oaox.    Man. 
German  Gaga 

Afraitof  tiie  first qnalily,  and 
the  moat  popular  pram  in  the 
northern  and  western  portion  of 
this  state,  being  not  only  excel- 
lent, bat  remambly  haidy,  and 
a  good  and  regular  bearer.  It 
wasraieed  by  the  lateMnBleecker, 
of  Albany,  about  80  years  ago, 
from  a  prune  pit  given  her  by  tne 
Rev.  Mr.  Dull,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
which  he  received  fix)m  Germanjr. 
The  original  tree  still  stands  m 
her  garden. 

It  ripens  the  last  of  Anguflti 
from  a  week  to  two  weeks  hter 
tlian  our  Yellow  Gage.  Branches 
downy.  Fruit  of  medium  sise, 
roundish-oval,  very  regular.  Su- 
ture scarcely  perceptible.  Stalk 
quite  long,  an  inch  or  more, 
Bteecker'a  Oage,  straight  and  pretty  stout,  downy 
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Fair's  Golden  Drop. 
Golden  G«g^ 
Waterloo^  ofmmA, 


slightly  inserted.  Skin  yellow,  with  nnmerons  imbedded  white 
specks,  and  a  thin  white  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  rich,  sweety  and 
loscions  in  flavour.  Separates  almost  entirely  from  stone,  which 
ia  pointed  at  both  ends.  Leaves  dark  green.  Easily  diatingaished 
from  Yellow  Gage  by  its  longer  and  stouter  stalk. 

Cob's  Golden  Dkop.      Thomp.  lind.  P.  Mag. 

Bury  SeedliDg. 
Coe's  Imperial 
New  Gidden  Drop. 

Baiaed  by  Mr.  Coe,  an 
English  gardener,  near  Lon- 
don. Tree  moderately  vi- 
gorous, productive ;  requires 
a  warm  late  season  to  ripen 
it  north  of  41^  latitude. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit 
of  the  largest  size,  oval,  with 
a  well-marked  suture,  on 
one  side  of  which  it  is  a 
little  more  swollen  than  the 
other,  the  outline  narrowing 
towards  the  stalk.  Skin 
lightrvellow,  with  a  number 
of  ricn,  dark  red  spots  on 
the  sunny  side.  Stalk  near- 
ly an  inch  long,  rather  stifl^ 
set  on  the  end  of  the  fruits. 
Flesh  yellow,  rather  firm, 
adhering  closely  to  the 
stone,  which  ia  quite  point- 
ed. Flavour  rich,  sweet,  and 
delicious.  LastofSeptemb^. 

00^9  GMenDrcp. 


Ds  Dkucs. 

A  new  foreign  variety  of  excellence.    Tree  moderately  vigor 
008  and  productive. 

Brancnes  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  roundish-oval,  with  a  slight 
neck,  a  little  swollen  on  one  side,  suture  small.  Skin  ffreen,  mar- 
bled and  shaded  with  violet,  and  covered  with  a  Uiin  bloom. 
Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  Ions,  rather  stout,  veiy  slightly 
inserted.  Flesh,  orange-yellow,  micy,  melting,  with  a  rich, 
sugary,  luscious  flavour,  adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.  Ripens 
the  last  of  September,  and  continues  a  long  time  in  use. 


THS  PLUM 


Ml 


Dkhriston's  StrPKRfi. 

An  excellent  geedliiur,  from  Mr.  Denniaton's  fiunoufi  plum 
orchard^  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Qreen  Gage  fiunuy,  a 
third  liuger  than  the  latter  varietj,  and  nearly  as  rich  in 
flavonr. 

Branches  downy.  Frait  round,  a  little  flattened,  and  having  a 
distinct  sntare,  often  extending  quite  round  the  firuit  Skin  pale 
yellowiah-green,  marked  with  a  few  large  purple  blotches  and 
dots,  and  overspread  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  rough,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  size.  Flesh 
very  thick,  (the  stone  being  small,)  moderately  juicy,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavonr.  Stone  parts  readily,  and  is  roundish  and 
thick    Middle  and  last  of  August. 


DiAPRfis  RovoB.      Thomp.  Poit  O.  Duh. 


BocheOarboD. 

\fifnm% 

Imperial  Diadem. 


acta 
Jhomp, 


The  Diapr6e  Bouge,  or  Red  Diaper,  is  a  very  large  and  hand- 
some French  plum.  Mr.  Thompson  considers  it  synonymous 
with  a  fine  English  variety,  better  known  here  as  the  Mimus,  or 
Imperial  Diadenu  As  the 
Minuns  plum  has  been  fully 
tested  by  us,  and  proves  to 
be  9kfirstraU  fruit  in  all  re- 

rts  in  thisclimate,wegive 
following  description 
and  outline  drawn  from  the 
fruit,  as  produced  by  us. 

A  rawer  slow  grower, 
branches  abnost  smooth. 
Fruit  larffe,  obovate.  Skin 
of  a  reddish-purple,  with  a 
few  golden  specks,  and  a 
light  blue  bloom  easily  rub- 
beidoff.  Stalk  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  slender, 
hairy,  slightly  inserted* 
Flesh  pale-green,  juicy, 
very  melting,  rich,  and  de- 
licious ;  separating  from 
the  stone,  which  is  quit« 
small.    Last  of  August  Rei  Dialer, 
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BnidfoidGfieei 
WamcA'aGneiiGflge.  . 

New  Green  Gkige. 


Late  Green  Gege. 
Ideworth  Green  (Hge. 
BurgncmGage. 


Of 

gardena. 


o/vcKiam 


GroflBe  Beine  datide. 

Gram  Reloe. 

DamasYert 

SacrinYert 

Yert  Bonne. 

AbriootYert 

Danpliinei 

The  Green  Gage  it  nnivenally  admitted  to  hold  the  ilrat  rank 
in  flavour  among  all  idnma,  and  is  eveiywhere  highlj  erteemed. 
In  France,  this  Tarietj  is  senerally  known  as  the  ReineCSaade, 
having,  it  is  aaid,  been  mtrodnced 
into  mat  oonnti^  hy  Qaeen  dande, 
wife  of  FraaciB  1  iKuinff  the  last 
century,  an  English  fiunily  hy  the 
name  of  €hge^  obtained  a  number 
of  frait  trees  among  the  monks  of 
Chartreuse,  near  Paris.  Amonffthem 
was  a  tree  of  this  plum,  which,  hav- 
ing lost  its  name,  was  called  by  the 
gudener  the  Green  Gaoe.  It  is  pro- 
nounced, by  Lindley,  the  best  plum 
in  England,  and  we  must  admit  that 
we  have  no  superior  to  it  here. 

The  Green  Gage  is  a  very  short  jointed, 
spreading  and  ratJier  dwarfish  habit    It  is  an 


Oreen  Oage, 
^Wij^^whiff  tree,  of 
abundant  and 
pretty  r^pilar  bearer,  though  the  fitdt  is  a  little  liable  to  crack 
upon  the  tree  in  wet  seasons. 

Branches  smooth.  Buds  with  large  shoulders.  .  Fruit  round, 
rather  small,  seldom  of  medium  size.  Suture  iUntly  marked, 
but  extending  from  the  stalk  to  the  apex.  Skin  green,  or  yel- 
lowish-ffreen  at  full  maturity,  when  it  is  often  a  little  dotted  or 
marbled  with  red.  Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
slender,  veir  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  pale  green,  exceedingly 
melting  and  juicy,  and  usually  separates  freely  from  the  stone. 
Flavour,  at  once,  sprightly  and  vei^^  luscious.  Ripe  about  the 
middle  of  August 

There  are  several  seedling  varieties  of  this  plum  in  various 
parts  of  this  country — ^but  none  superior  or  scarcely  equal  to 
the  old.  That  known  as  the  Bmyn  Gage,  which  has  been  dis- 
seminated from  the  mden  of  A.  Bmyn,  Bm.,  of  Kingston,  N. 
Y.,  is  only  the  true  Reine  Claude,  brought  oy  Chancellor  li- 
vingston  from  France. 


HowABD^s  Favourite. 


Raised  by  E.  Dorr,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Tree  a  vigorous  grower, 
continues  to  ripen  for  a  long  time,  an  J  the  fruit  adheres  with 


flesh  rather  coane,  but  Yeiy  ftogaryt  rich,  and  delicioiis — tome- 
wbat  adherent  to  the  gtone.  Bipe  in  September. — (K  Donr  in 
Colt) 

Hudson  Gaox. 

Raised  bj  L.  XT.  Lawrence,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Tree  thrifbj, 
productive. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  sise,  oval,  a  little  enlarg- 
ed on  one  side  <^  the  obscnre  sutnra.  Skin  yellow,  doud^ 
with  green  streaks  under  the  akin,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
white  bloom.  Stalk  short,  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  moderate  hollow,  flesh  greenish,  very  juicy  and 
meltanff,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  excellent  flavour.  It  separates 
from  the  stone,  (adhering  veiy  slightly,)  which  is  quite  small. 
First  week  in  August,  two  weeks  ^fore  th«  Washington. 

luPBRiAL  Oaob.        Pom.  Man.  Ken. 

*  Flushing  Gage.    Thomp.  Fhy,       Prince's  Imperii^  Qage. 
White  Gage,  ofBo&Um.  Soperioar  Green  Gage. 

The  Imperial  Qage  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  most  excellent  and  pro- 
ductive of  plums.  It  was  rais- 
ed at  Prince's  Nursery,  Flush- 
ing, N.  T.,  from  the  seed  of 
the  Qreen  Gage,  and  the  faet 
of  the  fruit  oif  a  single  tree 
near  Boston  having  produced 
fruit  to  the  value  of  nearly  fif- 
ty dollars,  annually,  has  often 
been  repeated  as  a  proof  of  the 
profit  of  its  cultivation  for  mar- 
Ket  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  that  it  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  dry^  light 
soils,  where  many  sorts  drop  j^,^  ^^ 

their  fruit,  and  that  m  nch 
heavy  soils,  like  those  of  Albany,  the  fruit  is  often  insipid. 

The  tree  grows  freely  and  rises  rapidly,  and  has  long  dark 
shoots  and  leaves,  slightly  downy.  Fruit  rather  above  medium 
size,  oval,  with  a  distinct  suture.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
sliffhUy  hairy,  and  pretty  stout,  inserted  in  an  even  hollow 
Skm  pale  green,  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  tinged  with  yellow 


M4  THB   PLUM. 

abcywing  a  peculiar  marhlinff  of  dull  green  stripes^  and  covered 
with  copioiu  white  bloom.  Fleah  greenish,  very  juicy,  melting, 
and  rich,  with  a  very  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour.  In  some  si- 
tuations it  adheres  to  the  stone,  but  it  generally  separates  pret- 
ty freely.  The  latter  is  oval,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is 
a  great  and  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  therefore  improved 
by  thinning,  when  half  ffrown.  J^pens  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, or  a  week  later  Sban  the  Washington. 

Imperial  Ottoman.    Thomp. 

A  very  neat>  early  plnm,  of  good  flavour,  and  a  prolific  bear- 
er. It  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  brought  from  Turkey, 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  correct. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  scarcely  below  medium  size, 
roundish,  between  Green  Qsge  and  the  American  Tellow  Gage  in 
appearance,  and  having  a  suture  on  one  side,  from  the  stalk  half 
way  down.  Stalk  downy,  slender,  curved,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Skin  dull  yellow,  clouded 
with  darker  streaks,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  It  adheres 
considerably  to  the  stone,  which  is  pointed  at  both  ends.  Tlie  flesli 
is  juicy,  sweet,  melting,  and  of  very  good  flavour.  It  ripens  the 
last  of  July,  or  four  or  five  days  before  the  American  Tellow  Gage. 

Jbffirsok. 
If  we  were  asked  which 
we  think  the  most  desir- 
able and  beautiful  of  all 
dessert  plums,  we  should 
undoubtedly  give  the  name 
ofthis  new  variety.  When 
fully  ripe,  it  is  nearly,  shall 
we  not  say  quite — equal  in 
flavour  to  the  Green  Gage, 
that  unsurpassable  stan- 
dard of  flavour.  But  when 
we  contrast  the  small  and 
rather  insignificant  appear- 
ance of  the  Green  Gage, 
with  the  unusual  size  and 
beauty  of  the  Jefferson,  we 
must  admit  that  it  takes 
the  very  first  rank.  As 
large  as  the  Washington, 
it  is  more  richly  and  deeply 
coloured,  being  dark  yel- 
low, uniformly  and  hand-  Jfferwn, 
somely  marked  with  a  fine  mddy  cheek.  It  is  about  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Wasliington,  ripening  the  last  of 


We  received  the  Jefferson  Plum  a  few  years  affo,  from  the  late 
Jadge  Bnel,  by  whom  it  was  raised  and  named.  It  is  a  good 
and  regular  bearer,  and  the  crop  is  very  handsome  on  the  tree. 

Branches  slightly  downy,  leaves  oval,  flat  Fruit  lai^  oval, 
slightly  narrowed  on  one  side,  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  golden 
yellow,  with  a  beautiful  purplish-red  cheek,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  white  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  very  slightly 
inserted.  Suture  indistinct  Flesh  deep  orange,  (like  t}iat  of 
an  Apricot,)  parts  freely,  and  almost  entirely  from  the  stones, 
which  is  long  and  pointed ;  very  rich,  juicy,  luscious,  and  high 
flavoured.    Hangs  a  fortnight  on  the  tree. 

Lawrbnox's  Fayouriti. 
Lawrenoe's  (Hge. 

Lawrence's  Favourite  is  a  frnit 
of  high  merit,  raised  by  Mr.  L. 
U.  Lawrence,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
frx)m  a  seed  of  the  Green  Gage. 
The  general  appearance  of 
the  fruit  IS  like  that  of  its  parent, 
except  that  it  is  two  or  three 
times  as  krge.    It  hangs  well 
on  the  tree,  and  its  remarkable 
size,  flavour  and  productiveness, 
will  soon  give  it  a  place  in  every 
garden,  and  we  think  it  deserv- 
ing our  highest  commendation. 
Lawrence's  Favourite  forms 
ZamMm^  mmom-ii^  an  upHght  tree  of  thrifty  growth, 

lamrme&9  Fmowiie,  ^^  ^^  green  leaves,  (which 

are  rather  below  the  medium  size,)  and  upright  growing  short- 
jointed  shoots.  Young  branches  downy. 

Fruit  large,  heavy,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  at  either  end. 
Skin  dull  yellowish-green,  clouded  with  streaks  of  a  darker 
shade  beneath,  and  covered  with  a  light  bluish-green  bloom. 
The  upper  part  of  the  fruit,  when  frdly  ripe,  is  covered  with  a 
peculiar  branmisk  network^  and  a  few  reddish  dots.  Stalk 
short,  only  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow 
cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  resembling  that  of  the  Green  Gase, 
remarkably  juicy,  and  melting,  perhaps  scarcely  so  rich  as  the 
latter,  but  with  a  very  rich,  sprightly,  vinous  flavour,  and  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  plums.  Stone  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
flattened ;  the  flesh  sometimes  adheres  a  little,  when  not  ful^ 
ripe,  but  then  separates  fr'eely.    Ripens  at  the  middle  of  August 


and  productiye,  branches  smooth* 
Fruit  mediom  sizoi  nearly  globu- 
lar ;  suture  shallow,  extending  near- 
ly around  the  fruit  Skin  golden 
yellow,  with  few  splashes  of  men, 
dotted  and  shaded  with  crimson 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  lightly 
covered  with  a  delicate  bloonu 
Stalk  stout  and  short,  inserted  in  m 
very  small  cavity.  Flesh  golden 
yellow,  rather  coarse,  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  rich  sugary  flavour, 
adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.  Ri- 
pens the  Iftft  of  September. 

MoLauohliv.  Hort 
Raised  by  James  Mc- 
Laughlin, Bangor,  Me. 
Tree  hsjrdy,  vigorous, 
and  productive^  a  valu- 
able varie^,  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  Green 
Gage.  Branches  smooth. 
Fruit  large,  neariy  round, 
oblate,  flattened  at  both 
ends,  suture  slight  Stalk 
three-fourths  of  an  inch 
lon^,  inserted  in  a  small 
cavity  by  a  ring.  Skin 
thin  and  tender,  yellow, 
dotted  and  marbled  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  covered  with  a  thin 
bloom.    Flesh  dull  yel-  MeLamfiiMM  Fkm. 

low,  rather  firm,  juicy,  very  sweet  and  luscious.    It  adheres  to 
the  stone.    Ripens  last  of  August 

Oblbavb,  Smith's.  •  Pom.  Man. 
Violet  Peidiigoo.         )imetrrec9ih  <if  tome 
Bed  Magnuio  fioDmn. )  Amtriam  gardent. 

Smith's  Orleans,  the  largest  and  finest  of  thia  daas  of  plmna, 
ia  a  native  variety  raised  from  the  old  Orieana  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Gowanua,  Long  Idand.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  all  plum  trees,  making  straight^  j^ossy,red* 


or  nearly  bo.    Frait  large, 

often  of  uie  laigeBt  size,  oval, 

rather  widest   towards  the 

stalk,  a  little  irregular,  with 

a  stroi^ly  marke<f  suture  on 

one  side.    Stalk  quite  small 

and  slender,  little  more  than 

half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in 

a  deep  narrow  cavity.    Skin 

reddish-purple,  covered  with 

a  deep  blue  bloom.    Flesh 

deep   yellow,  a  little  finn, 

very  jui^,  with  a  brisk,  rich  SmiUh'§  OrUans, 

vinous   flavour,   (not  sweet 

and  cloying,)  and  adheres  to  the  stone.     Ripens  from  the  20th 

to  the  last  of  Auffust,  and  hangs  for  some  time  on  the  troei 

becoming  very  da»  in  colour. 


Parsonaqb. 

Origin,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  T.  Tree  very  vi^rons, 
upright,  productive.  A  new  excellent  variety,  woirthy  c?  cuhi- 
vation. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  ovaL  Skin  pale 
yellow,  lightly  splashed  with  green.  Stalk  of  medium  length, 
inserted  in  a  small  depression.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  with  a  rich 
sugary  flavour.  It  separates  fredy  from  the  stone.  Ripens  first 
of  September. 


PsAOH  Plum.    Noisette,  Poitean. 
Prone  Pecdie. 

Tree  iq>right,  vigorous,  only  a  moderate  bearer.  Tree  rather 
tender  at  the  Norw. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  very  large,  shaped  more  like  a 
peach  than  a  plum,  roundish,  much  flattened  at  both  ends, 
suture  shallow  but  strongly  marked,  apex  much  depressed. 
Skin  light  brownish  red,  spriDkled  with  obscure  dark  specks, 
and  covered  with  a  pale  bloom.  Stalk  short,  rather  stout,  set 
in  a  shaUow  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  a  little  coarse 
grained,  but  juicy,  and  of  pleasant  sprightly  flavour  when  frilly 
ripe.  Separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  from  the  twen- 
tieth to  ^e  last  of  July. 


Bobe  de  Serge&t  Prune  de  Brignoto^  {pfmme^ 

A  foreign  variety  of  excellent  quality.  Tree  of  moderate 
gr6wth;  branches  smooth,  very  productive.  Fruit  medium 
size,  oval,  slightly  necked,  suture  small.  Skin  violet  purple, 
covered  with'  a  thick  bloom  and  numerous  small  dots.  Stalk 
nearly  an  inch  long,  a  little  curved,  set  in  a  small  depression. 
Flesh  greenish  yellow,  juicy,  su^aiy,  rich,  and  delicious, 
slightly  adherent  to  the  stone.  Ripens  middle  and  last  of 
September. 

PuRPLK  Gags.    Lind.  Pom.  Mag. 

BhinedaadeViolette.  Thomp^Ncis, 
DieYioletteKdningCIaadie.  Sidder, 
Yiolet  Qoeen  Claude. 

The  Purple  Gage  holds  the 
fiist  place  for  £gh  flavour 
among  purple  plums  abroad. 
Although  it  is  well  known  in 
France  under  the  title  of  the 
BeineOlaude  Yiolette,  as  in  Eng- 
land under  that  of  tibe  Purple 
Gage,  yet  its  native  country  is 
not  precisely  determined. 

Branches  smooth,  much  like 
those  of  the  Green  Gage.  Fruit 
medium  sized,  shaped  like  the 
Green  Gage,  roundish,  a  little 
flattened.  Suture  shallow,  but 
distinct     Stalk  an  inch   long,  i\frp2o  GoQe. 

rather  thick,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Skin  a  little  thick,  violeti 
dQtted  with  pale  vellow,  and  covered  with  light  blue  bloom* 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  rich,  su^ry,  and  very  high 
flavoured.  Separates  from  the  stone,  whidi  is  oval  and  com- 
pressed. Ripens  rather  late,  and  will  hang  on  the  tree — shri- 
velling a  little,  but  not  cracking — ^all  the  month  of  Scptem 
ber. 

PUBFLB  FaVOUBITB. 

This  delicious  fruit  received  its  name  from  us  some  yean 
Ago.  The  tree  frx>m  which  the  stock  now  in  this  country  was 
derived,  stood  for  many  years  (until  it  died  of  old  age,)  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  garden  here,  and  was  planted  by  the 
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father  of  the  author.  Its  origin 
we  were  never  able  to  learn, 
and  we  have  not  been  able 
during  all  our  pomoloffical  re- 
searches and  companaoni,  to 
identify  it  with  anj  other  sort 
The  Purple  Favourite,  when 
in  perfection,  is  not  surpassed 
bj  any  other  plum  in  luscious 
flavour.  It  is  more  juicy  and 
melting  than  the  Purple  Gaffe, 
and  has  some  afiBnity  to  the 
Diapr^e  Rouge,  or  Mimms.  It 
should  have  a  place  in  eveiy 
garden,  as  it  bears  well,  and  is 
very  hardv.  In  the  nursery  it 
has  the  dwarfish  habit  of  the 
Green  Gage,  but  more  slender 
shoots. 

iWylf  JbwMTtt^  Branches  nearly  smooth,  short 

Jointed.  Fruit  medium  size, 
often  large,  roundish-obovate.  Suture  none.  Skin  light  brown 
in  the  shade,  brownish-purple  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  numerous 
golden  specks,  and  dusted  with  thin,  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk 
three-fourths  to^ne  inch  long,  set  in  a  very  slight  depression. 
Flesh  pale  greenish,  very  juicy,  tender,  melting,  with  a  luscious 
sweetness.  Parts  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  very  small 
and  roundish.  Begins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of  August,  and 
will  hang  for  a  fortnight  on  the  tree. 

This  is  known,  incorrectly,  as  the  Purple  Gage,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

Rbd  Gaox.    Pom.  Man. 

An  American  plum,  of  delicious 
flavour,  very  hardy,  and  a  i)rodigious 
bearer.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  from 
the  Green  Gage,  by  the  elder  Wm. 
Prince,  of  the  Flushing  Nurseries,  in 
1790.  It  grows  very  vigorously,  and 
is  distinguished,  when  young,  by  its 
deep  green,  crimped  folisjg^. 

Branches  dark  redduh,  smooth. 
Fruit  about  as  huge  as  the  Green 
Gage,  but  more  oval,  regularly  formed. 
Sen  brownish  or  brick  red,  with  little 
bloonh  Stalk  rather  slender,  set  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish-amber, 
EBd  Cfage.  very  juicy,  melting,  sugary,  and  lus- 
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KBIinB   IJLAnDX  DS   i^AYAT.  I^V.  UOrC 

Baised  by  Major 
EBperin.  A  very  vi- 
gorous grower,  very 
productive,  and  a  va- 
luable addition  to 
the  late  varieties. 

Branches  smooth. 
Fruit  large,  round- 
ish, slightly  depress- 
ed, skin  greenish- 
yellow,  witn  stripes 
or  splashes  of  green, 
covered  with  a  thin 
bloom.  Suture  me- 
dium, apex  dimpled. 
Stalk  short  and 
stout,  set  in  a  small 
cavity.     Flesh    yel-  HeiM  Claude  De  Bavof. 

low,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  sugary,  rich,  excellent  flavour.  So* 
parates  from  tlie  stone.  Bipens  last  of  September,  and  first  of 
October. 

BoTALE.    O.  Duh.  Thomp.  Nois. 
LaBpysle.        IML  Hooker. 

Hie  Boyale,  a  French  variety, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  rich- 
est plums.  It  is  pecnliariy  crisp, 
with  a  very  high  flavour,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  exceedingly 
thick  coat  of  bloom  which  co- 
ven the  skin.  The  tree  is  a 
slow  ^wer,  forms  a  bushy, 
spreading  head,  and  its  very 
downy  &oots  have  a  gray  or 
whitish  appearance.  It  bears 
regularly,  but  moderately,  and, 
thou^  not  fit  for  the  orchard, 
it  is  a  first  rate  ^farden  fruit 

Fruit  of  medium  sise,  often 
quite  large ;  round,  lessening  a 
little  towards  the  stalk.    Su-  ^^ 

ture  distinct  at  the  apex  on  one  side  only.  Skin  reddish-purple, 
dotted  with  light  brown  specks,  and  covered  with  a  thick  pale 
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pointed  at  both  eiKU.    Kipe  the  last  of  Augnsti  and  will  hang, 
dropping  gradually,  till  the  middle  of  September. 

SCHUTLBB  GaOB. 

Originated  with  Gen.  Schuyler,  Albany,  N.  T^  from  a  seed 
of  the  Green  Gage.    Tree  upright,  Fery  vigorous  and  productiFe. 

Branches  flrrey,  smootL  Fruit  medium,  oval,  suture  mode- 
rate. Skin  yefiow,  with  small  green  ^lashee,  dotted,  and  wariied 
with  carmine  on  the  sunny  side,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom. 
Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellow, 
juicy,  sweet,  rich,  and  excellent.  Separates  from  the  stone. 
Bipens  last  of  September,  and  continues  a  long  time  in  use. 

Washington.    F.  Man.  Ihomp.  Lind. 

Bohner.  Bolmer's  WaaUrngton. 

>  New  Washington.        Franklin. 

The  Washinfft(m  undoubt- 
edly stands  hi^er  in  general 
estimation  in  this  country, 
^an  any  other  plum.  Al- 
though not  equal  to  the 
Green  Gage  and  two  or  three 
othon,  in  high  flavour,  yet 
its  great  size,  its  beauty, 
and  the  vigour  and  hardi- 
ness of  the  tree,  are  quali- 
ties which  have  brought  this 
noble  fruit  into  notice  every 
where.  The  parent  tree 
grew  originally  on  Delan- 
cey's  fiurm,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Bowerv,  New  York, 
but  being  graiied  with  ano- 
ther sort,  escaped  notice, 
until  a  9ucker  from  it,  plant- 
ed b^  Mr.  Bolmer,*  a  merchant  in  Ohatham-fltreet,  came  into 
beanng  about  the  year  1818,  and  attracted  universal  attention 
by  the  remarkable  beauty  and  size  of  the  fruit  In  1821,  this 
sort  was  first  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  and  it  now  ranks  as  first  in  neariy  all  the 
European  collections. 


*  Wbidi  he  purchased  of  a  maiket  woman. 


dull  yellow,  with  faint  marblings  of  green,  but  when  well  ripen- 
ed, deep  yellow,  with  a  pale  crimson  blush  or  dots.  Stalk 
t»carcely  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  a  little  downy,  set  in  a 
shallow,  wide  hollow.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  very  sweet  and  lus- 
cious, separating  freely  from  the  stone.  Stone  pointed  at  each 
end.    Ripens  from  about  the  middle  to  the  last  of  August. 


YxLLOW  Gaok,  Princs's.    p.  Man. 

American  Yellow  Gage^  {ofeome,) 
White  Ghige,  {of  some,) 

The  Yellow  Gage  was  raised,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1783, 
by  the  elder  Mr.  Prince,  of  Flushing,  L.  L  It  is  very  common 
on  the  Hudson  river,  but  we  do  not  find  any  description  of  it  in 
Manning  or  Eenrick.  We  have  noticed  tiiat  it  is  sometimes 
confounded,  at  Boston,  with  the  Imperial  Gage,  which  is  really 
quite  distinct.  Its  great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  joined  to 
its  rich  sugary  flavour,  make  it  a  favourite  sort. 

Branches  smooth,  shortrjointed,  with  glossy  leaves,  and  form- 
ing a  large  spreading  head.  Fruit  a  little  above  medium  size, 
oval,  rather  broadest  towards  the 
stalk.  Suture  a  mere  line.  Skin 
golden  yellow,  a  little  douded, 
and  covered  with  a  copious  white 
bloom.  Stalk  an  incn  long,  in- 
serted in  a  small  round  cavity. 
Flesh  deep  yellow,  rich,  sugary 
and  melting,  though  sometimes 
rather  dry;  parts  freely  from  the 
stone.  Ripens  rather  early,  about 
the  first  week  in  August 

The  growth  of  this  plum  is  not 
only  very  different  from  the  Im- 
perial Gage,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
latter  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  abundant  juiciness,  its  green- 
ish colour,  and  liie  superiour 
sprightliness  of  its  flavour.  Frinc^YtUUw  Qage, 


CLASS  II. 

Contains  those  of  very  good  quality, — some  new  and  untested| 
and  may  prove  best,  and  others  on  further  trial  only  good. 
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tending  nearly  all  around.  Skin  green,  dotted,  and  alightly 
flaked  with  yellow.  Stem  three-fonrths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
very  alight  cavity,  aj>ex  slightly  dimpled.  Flesh  green,  juicy, 
very  sugary,  with  a  rich,  delicious  flavour.  Separates  from  the 
stone.    Ripens  the  first  half  of  September. 

Anobliha  Burdett. 

English,  round,  medium  size,  nearly  black,  spotted  thickly 
with  brown  spots,  very  rich,  juicy,  and  excellent.  Skin  thick. 
Free-stone,  middle  of  September.    (Riv.  Cat) 

Apple  Plum. 

From  the  garden  of  D.  U.  Pratt^  Chelsea,  Mass.  Fruit  me- 
dium, roundish,  flattened,  a  little  swollen  on  one  side,  suture 
medium.  Skin  reddish-purple,  with  a  blue  bloom  and  li^ht 
dots.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  inserted  in  a  broad,  deep  cavity. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  a  little  coarse,  sweet,  sprightly,  with  con- 
siderable austerity  at  the  skin.  Adheres  partially  to  the  stone. 
Ripens  first  of  September. 

Autumn  Gaqb. 
Boe*8  Autumn  Gkigo. 

Raised  by  Wm.  Roe,  Esq.,  of  Newbuigh,  of  good  quality,  a 
very  abundant  bearer. 

J5ranches  smooth.  Fruit  medium  size,  oval,  rather  broadest 
towards  the  stalk.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted 
without  any  depression.  Skin  pale  yellow,  covered  with  thin 
whitish  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  separating  from  the 
stone;  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  delicale,  pleasant  flavour.  Stone 
long,  compressed,  pointed  at  both  ends. 

Bblolin  Purple. 

Tree  vigorous,  branches  smooth,  buds  prominent.  Fruit  me- 
dium, roundish,  suture  slight,  one  side  a  little  swollen.  Skin 
purple,  with  a  bloom.  StsJk  rather  long  and  slender,  inserted 
m  a  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  a  little  coarse,  very  luicy,  sweet, 
luscious.  Adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.  Ripens  first  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Belle  de  Septembre. 

Tree  large,  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Fruit  very  larse, 
oval,  reddish  brown,  an  excellent  kitchen  fruit  Ripe  middle 
of  October.     (Riv.  Cat) 


yelloWy  juicy,  with  a  sweeti  rich  flavour ;  a  half  cling.    Ripe 
from  the  middle  to  last  of  Auguat    (Manning  in  Hov/Mag,) 

Brapbhaw.    Hot.  Mag. 

Black  ImpQcud,  An. 

Tree  remarkably  yigorouci^  erecti  regular  in  growth,  and  very 
prodactive.  Fmit  la^e,  oval,  obovat^  with  a  slight  suture  on 
one  side.  Colour  dark  violet  red,  with  an  azure  oloom.  Stalk 
of  medium  length.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  a  little  coarse,  but 
juicy  and  sweet  Adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  the  midcUe  of 
August    (Barry  in  Hort) 

Bmoxtta. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  productive.  Fruit  medium,  roun<i- 
ish-ovaL  Skin  yellow,  with  spots  of  red.  Stalk  of  medium 
length,  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  firm,  very 
juicy,  sueary,  and  excellent  Adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens 
middle  of  September. 

Buxl's  Favourite. 

An  excellent  plum,  raised  by  Isaac  Denniston,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Branches  smooth,  reddish.  Fruit  pretty  large,  ovate,  broad" 
est  towards  the  stalk.  Suture  quite  distinct  for  half  the  circum- 
ference. Stalk  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
stout,  slightly  inserted.  Skin  pale  green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
lighter  dots,  and  speckled  with  a  little  red  next  the  stalk. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy,  and  quite  rich  and 
high  flavoured,  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  long  and  pointed. 
Li^t  of  August 

BuBOUNDT  Prune. 

Pnine  de  Bowgoyne. 

Fruit  medium,  egg-shaped,  with  a  neck,  suture  indistinct 
'^kin  reddish-black,  with  a  blue  bloom,  coverdd  with  numerous 
«mall  dots.  Stalk  long,  set  in  a  very  small  C3ivity.  Flesh  fine, 
juicy,  sugary,  very  pleasant  Separates  from  the  stone  middle 
of  September. 

BURRBTTBS. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Qr^oire.  Tree  of  medium  vigour,  very  fer- 
tile*   Fniit  large,  long,  ovaK    Skin  (lull  yellow,     Flesh  very 


Beoeived  of  Mr.  R  Chapin,  of  York,  TtL  Origin  nnknowiL 
Tree  healthy,  but  not  nigoroiu. 

Branches  downy,  frait  smaUf  ronndish,  globular,  slightly 
protuberant  on  one  side,  suture  indistinct.  Skin  pale  red, 
covered  with  a  light  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted 
slij^htl^  in  a  rinff.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  coarse,  sweet,  juicy,  and 
refreshing.  A<meres  slightly  to  the  stone.  Ripens  the  middle 
of  August 

Gruqbr's  Soablet. 

On]ger'&       Oroger's  Seedling. 
Grager's  Soviet  Ghige. 

Raised  by  Henry  Cruger,  of  New  York.  Tree  <^free  growth, 
branches  long,  very  productive. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  rather  larger  than  a  Green  Gage, 
roundish-oval,  with  an  obscure  suture.  Skin,  when  fully  ex- 
posed, a  lively  red,  but  usually  a  bright  lilao,  covered  with  a 
thin  bluish  bloom,  and  speckled  with  numerous  golden  dots ; 
in  the  shade  it  is  ^e  &wn-eokHired  on  one  side.  Stalk  half 
an  inch  lone,  set  m  a  shallow  depression.  Flesh  deep  orange, 
not  very  jmcy  nor  rich,  but  with  a  very  agreeable,  mild,  sprint 
ly  flavour.    It  hangs  well  after  ripening.    Last  of  August 

Ghbbbt.    Thomp.  Coxe. 

Early  Scarlet 

Myrobolan.  ■ 

Virginian  OheiTy.       [of  European 

De  Virginia  |    gardens. 

D'Amerique  Bonge.  j 

Prunus  MTToboUma.     0.  Dvh,  LkuL 

Prunus  Gerasifera.    PutsIl 

Miser  Plum,  o/Ebjfy, 

The  Cherry  Plum  or  Early  Scarlet  is  a  very  distinct  species. 
Tree  grows  rapidly,  forming  a  bushy  head,  with  slender  branches 
and  small  leaves.  A  beautiful  early  fruit  Good  for  preserving 
or  market  • 

Fruit  is  round,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  lively  red, 
with  very  little  bloom,  and  a  very  slender,  short  stem,  set  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  The  flesh  is  greenish,  melting,  soft,  very  juicy, 
with  a  pleasant,  hvc>.  sub-acid  flavour^neiwer  rich  nor  }nA 
flavoured,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  stone.  It  ripens  about  &e 
middle  of  July,  before  most  other  plums,  and  this,  and  its  pretty 


ratoer  larger,  ana  snapea  life  a  nean.    in  au  outer  respectt 
the  same. 

GoLDXH  Ohsbbt  Plum. 

Similar  to  the  above  except  in  colour,  which  is  a  waxen  yel- 
low.   Raised  by  Samuel  Reeve,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cheston.    Thomp.  lind. 

Matchless.    Loayg, 
Diapr^eYiolette.  \acio 
Violet  Diaper.     )  Thomp, 

A  pleasant,  early  plum,  but  superseded  now  by  better  ones. 
Brancnes  downy.  Fruit  rather  small,  oval.  Skin  dark  puiple, 
with  a  blue  bloom.  Stalk  quite  short,  set  without  depression. 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  sweet,  and  rather  sprightly,  separatmg  firom 
the  stone.    Last  of  July  and  first  of  August 

Goe's  Late  Red.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Saint  Martin.  \offht 

Saint  Martin  Boage.  }  FrenOi, 
Prone  de  la  St  Martin.    Nms, 

Tree  vigorous,  with  long,  rather 
slender  branches,  very  productive. 
A  good  late  variety. 

branches  downy.  Fmit  of  me- 
dium size,  nearly  round,  with  a  well 
marked  suture  running  along  one 
side.  Skin  light  purplii^-red,  with  a 
thin  blue  bloom.  Stalk  pretty  stout, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
nearly  even  with  the  surface.  Flesh 
yellowish,  rather  firm  and  crisp, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour, 
separating  almost  entirely  from  the 
stone.    October  and  November. 

•  Co^sLateBed, 

Columbia. 

Columbian  Gage. 

Raised  by  L.  XJ.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorousj 
productive,  but  subject  to  rot  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  six  oi 
seven  inches  in  circumference,  nearly  globular,  one  half  rathei 


a  narrow,  small  cavity.  Flesh  orange,  not  very  juicy,  but  when 
at  fall  maturity,  very  rich,  sugary  and  excellent;  it  separates 
freely  fnm  the  stone,  except  a  littiie  on  the  edge.  The  stone  is 
qoite  small  and  compressed.    Last  of  August. 

Cooper's  Largs.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

Cooper's  Large  Bed. 
Cooper's  Large  American. 
La  B^licieiiae  7    Lind. 

Coxe,  who  first  described  this  plum,  says  it  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  from  a  stone  of  the  Orleans. 
He  considers  it  as  a  fine  large  plum,  but  exceedingly  liable  to 
rot  upon  the  tree. 

There  is  still  much  confusion  in  regard  to  this  plum  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  unravel,  but  believe  it  to  be  distinct 
from  Smith's  Orleans. 


CoRsx's  NoTA  Bens.    Ken. 

Kaised  by  Henry  Corse,  of  Montreal,  Canada.  Tree  very 
vigorous,  very  productive  and  hardy. 

branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  rather  large  size,  round.  Skin 
pale  lilac  or  pale  brown,  often  dull  green  on  the  shaded  side, 
with  much  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
round  hollow.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm,  juicy,  sweet  and 
rich,  and  separates  from  the  stone.    First  of  September. 

Damson.    Thomp. 

Common  Damson.        Purple  Damson. 

Black  Damaoa  Early  Damson,  {of  many.) 

The  common,  oval,  blue  Damson,  is  almost  too  well  known 
to  need  description,  as  every  cottage  garden  in  the  country 
contains  this  tree,  and  thousands  of  bu^els  are  annually  sold 
in  the  market  for  preserves.  The  tree  is  enormously  produc- 
tive, but  in  the  hands  of  careless  cultivators  is  liable  to  be  ren- 
dered worthless  by  the  knots^  caused  by  an  insect  easily  extir- 
pated, if  the  diseased  branches  are  regularly  burned  every  win- 
ter or  spring. 

Branches  slender,  a  little  thorny  and  downy.  Fruit  small, 
oval,  about  an  inch  long.  Skin  purple,  covered  with  thick 
blue  bloom ;  flesh  melting  and  juicy,  rather  tart,  separates  par« 
tially  from  the  stone.    September. 
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As  the  Dunsoa  k  freqiMDtly  piodaoed  from  seed^  it  vwiet 
somewhat  in  charaeter. 

The  Shbopshibs  or  Peuhb  Damsox  is  an  En^^ith  parple  va- 
riety, rather  obovate  in  figure,  bat  little  aaperioor  to  our  com* 
mon  aort  The  Swbst  DAiiaox  raemblea  the  oommon  Dam* 
•on,  and  it  bat  slightly  acid. 

The  WxHTKB  Dambon  is  a  raloable  market  aort,  frvHn  its  ex- 
treme lateness.  It  is  small,  roand,  porple,  oorered  with  a  Teiy 
thick  light-blae  bloom ;  flesh  greenish,  acid,  with  a  slight  astrin* 
gency,  bat  makes  good  preserves.  It  bears  enormons  crops,  and 
will  nang  on  the  tree  till  the  middle  of  November,  six  weeka 
after  the  conunon  Damson,  aninjored  hj  the  early  frosts. 

Dana's  Yellow  Gaob.    Man. 

A  New-Bngland  variety,  raised  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dana, 
of  Ipswich,  Massadiusetts.  It  is  a  yeiy  hardy  and  healthy  tree^ 
and  bean  abundantly. 

Frait  of  medium  size,  oval,  pale  yellow,  with  a  very  thin 
bloom,  the  skin  clouded  like  that  of  we  Imperial  Gage.  Flesh 
adheres  to  the  stone,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  lively,  peculiar  flavour. 
Last  of  August  and  mst  of  September. 

DnmaTOir's  Albaht  Bsautt. 

A  good  variety.  Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  rather  be- 
low medium  sixe,  roundish-oval,  with  an  obscure  suture.  Skin 
pale  whitish-green,  marked  with  numerous  small  purplish  dots, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long, 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  moderately  juicy, 
rich,  and  sweet,  senarates  from  the  atone,  which  ia  smiaU  and 
pointed.    Ripe  24th  of  August 

DsNinaTON*8  Ran. 

Raised  by  Isaac  Denniston,  Albany.  YigorotJi  grower,  pro- 
ductive. 

Branches  smooth,  dark  coloured.  F^it  rather  laige,  round* 
ish-oval,  narrowed  towards  the  stalk.  Suture  running  half 
round.  Skin  of  a  beautiful  light  red,  sprinkled  with  many 
small,  fitwn-coloured  dots,  and  dusted  with  a  very  liffht  bloom. 

Stalk  very  long  and  slender,  slightly  inserted.  FTesh  amber 
colour,  juicy,  ric^  and  sprightly,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  It 
sepan^  from  the  stone,  which  is  small,  oval,  and  compressed. 
Last  of  August 

Da  MOHTVOBT. 

A  seedling  of  Prevost 

Tree  of  moderate  growth,  veiy  productive.  Branches  grey« 
ish     Fruit  medium  size,  roundish-oval.    Suture  slight    Sim: 
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doll  purple,  with  nmet  dots  and  stripM.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
long,  rather  stouti  without  deDieanon.  Flesh  greeniahf  juice 
abundant,  sweet  and  rich.  Adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  last 
of  August 

DoMnrs  Dull.    Floy.  Thorny. 

Qermsa  Pmna  )  Mm.  mdef§om$ 
Dutdi  Prime,  f  Ammctm  ffardmu, 
Dutoh  Qaetsen. 

Tills  good  Amerioan  prune  was  raised  tarn  a  seed  brought 
from  Holland,  by  the  Key.  Mr.  Bull,  a  Dutch  minister,  who 
afterwards  resided  at  Ein^^n,  N.  T.  The  parent  tree  was  the 
common  Dutch  prune,  which  this  strongly  resembles.  The  same 
gentleman^s  little  parcel  of  plum  stones  from  ^/aderland^^  it 
will  be  remembered,  gave  origin  to  Bleeckei's  Gage,  one  of  the 
finest  of  our  yellow  varieties. 

Blanches  long  and  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  siae,  long 
oval,  with  little  or  no  suture.  Skin  very  dark  puiple,  nearly 
black,  dusted  with  some  blue  bloom.  Stalk  nearly  an  inda 
lonjT,  inserted  with  very  little  cavity.  Flesh  ydlow,  quite  juicy 
at  nnt,  but  if  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  beoomes  dry,  rich  and 
sweet;  it  adheres  -closely  to  the  stone.  A  prodigious  bearer, 
and  a  really  good  frniit    September. 

DowHTON  Impbbatriob.    Thomp.  lind. 

Baised  by  Mr.  Knight  A  strong,  upright  growing  tree. 
Branches  long,  smooth.  Fruit  of  m^um  size,  oval,  narrow- 
ing a  little  to  tibe  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  quite  thin,  Flesh 
yellow,  melting  and  sweet  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  little  acidity 
before ;  adhenng  to  the  stone.  Ripens  fast  of  September,  and 
hangs  some  time  on  the  tree. 

Dbap  d'Ob.    Thon^  Lind.  Lang. 

Mirabelle  Doobla    J)vK        ICnbelle  QroiSQ.       YeUow  Penlrigon. 

The  Drap  d'Or,  or  Cloth  of  Gold  Plum^  is  about  the  size  and 
figure  of  the  Green  Gage,  but  of  a  fine  golden  yellow,  and  ripens 
a  week  earlier. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  below  medium  size,  round, 
with  an  indistinct  suture  and  a  dimpled  or  pitted  i^>ex.  Stalk 
slender,  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  rick  bright  yellow,  with  a  few 
crimson  specks,  when  My  exposed.  Flesh  yellow,  sueary,  and 
rich,  but  sometimes  a  little  dry ;  separates  fireely  from  we  stone. 
Early  in  August 


Raised  hj  Major  EBperen.  Tree  of  moderate  growth^  spread- 
ing^ bnds  large,  pointed,  a  promising  variety. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  roandish-oval.  Skin  golden 
vellow,  with  light  streaks  of  green  beneath,  covered  with  a  thin 
bloom,  and  a  few  crimson  dots  on  the  sunny  side,  suture  shal- 
low. Stalk  short  and  stout,  in  a  very  small  cavity.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, rather  coarse,  very  juicy,  sugary  and  rich ;  freestono 
Ripens  last  of  August 

DuAirs's  PuBPLX.    P.  Man.  Een. 

Purple  Magnum  Bonmn. 

Raised  by  James  Duane,  of  Duanesburgh,  N.  Y.  Tree  very 
vigorous,  distinct  from  the  Red  Magnum  Bonum  of  Europe. 

Branches  very  downy.  Fruit  very  large,  oval  or  oblong,  con- 
Nderably  swollen  on  one  side  of  the  suture.  Skin  reddiw-pnr- 
ple  in  the  sun,  but  a  very  pale  red  in  the  shade,  sparingly  dotted 
with  yellow  specks,  and  covered  with  lilac  bloom.  Stalk  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  set  in  a  nanpw  cavity.  Flesh 
amber  coloured,  juicy,  sprightly,  moderately  sweet,  adheres  par- 
tially to  the  stone.  Ripens  with  the  Washington,  (or  a  httle 
before,)  abouf  the  10th  of  August 

DUNMORB. 

Foreign  origin.  Fruit  small,  e^-shaped.  Skin  thick  and 
green,  Incomes  golden-yellow  at  maturity*  Fl^  yellow,  fine, 
very  juicy,  sweet,  very  aromatic;  separates  from  the  stone. 
Ripens  the  first  of  October.    ( Al.  Pom.) 

Earlt  Cross. 

Originated  with  Mr.  Cross,  Salem,  Mass.  Tree  moderately 
vigorous,  productive.  Fruit  small  to  medium,  roundish.  Skin 
reddish-purple,  covered  with  a  thick  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sweet  and  good ;  adheres 
to  vie  stone.    Ripens  the  second  week  in  August 

Earlt  Rotal,  of  Nikita. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous.  Branches  smooth,  gray.  Fruit 
small,  roundish.  Skin  reddish-purple,  with  a  bloom.  Stalk 
medium,  curved.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet,  juicy,  of  pretty  high 
flavour.  Adherefi  partially  to  tiie  stone,  Ripcne  middle  of 
Aijfnist 
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Early  Yxllow  Pbuhx. 

Tree  vigoroiu  and  reiy  prodoctiTe.  Branohes  downy.  Fnut 
rather  larse,  ovaL  Skin  yellow^  with  a  very  aliffht  bloom,  and 
dotted  wim  red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted 
in  a  Bmall  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet,  juicy,  with  somewhat 
of  a  melon  flavour.  Separates  from  the  stone.  Bipens  middle 
of  August 

Emxrald  Dbop. 

Origin,  Newbnrgh,  N.  T.    Tree  moderately  Tigoroiis,  and 

very  productive. 

Branches  long  and  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  long-oval. 
Suture  strongly  marked,  and  the  fruit  larger  on  one  of  its  sides. 
Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  sometimes  dull  green  only,  in  the 
shade.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  with 
scarcely  any  depression.  Flesh  sreenish-yellow,  very  j];icy,  ad- 
heres somewhat  to  the  stone,  which  is  long  and  pointed.^  Last 
of  August 

English  Whiat. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish-oval,  suture  moderate.  Skin  red- 
dish-purple, with  a  blue  bloom,  covered  with  numerous  white 
dots.  Stalk  half  an  inch  Ions,  rather  strong,  set  in  a  rather 
deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  a  Tittle  coarse,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a 
rich  flavour.   It  adheres  to  tiie  stone.  Ripens  the  last  of  August 

Itauah  Frukb. 
PruDe  d'ltalie.     Fellenberg. 

Branches  grey,  smooth.  Fruit  medium  oval,  suture  mode- 
rate. Skin  dark  blue,  with  a  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather 
stout,  inserted  in  a  very  small  cavity.  Flesh  dark  jrellow,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  good.  Separates  from  the  stone.  Ripens  first  of 
October. 

Frost  Gaob.    Pom.  Man. 
Frost  Fhim. 

A  late  plum,  scarcely  yielding  to  any  other  late  variety  in  the 
excellence  of  its  flavour.  It  appears  to  have  originated  in  Fish- 
kill,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  where  it  has,  for  many  years  past, 
been  most  extensively  cultivated  for  market;  but  of  late  has 
been  so  subject  to  knots  that  it  is  not  now  much  grown. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  below  medium  sixe,  roundish 
oval,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side.  Skin  deep  purple, 
with  a  few  brown  specks,  and  a  thin  bloom.     Stalk  half  to 


Fulton. 

Ori^n  nncertaiD.  Found  at  Johnstown^  Fulton  Co.,  N.  T 
Tree  vigorons  and  productive.  Fniit  medium,  oval,  suture  dia 
tinct  Skin  a  bright  yellow.  Stalk  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  moderately  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy, 
high  flavoured,  fine  for  the  dessert  Kipens  in  October,  and 
fi^uently  hanflfis  till  November;  valuable  on  account  of  its 
lateness.    (N.  Y.  Hort  Rev.) 

Oalbbaith. 

Origin  with  Mr.  Galbraith,  near  Boalsbuig,  Pa.  A  straggling 
grower,  but  a  valuable  early  variety.  Fruit  large,  oval.  Skin 
purple.  Stalk  medium.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  adherent  to  the 
stone,  flavour  luscious,  quality  "very  good,**  if  not  •*  best"  (Ad. 
Int  Rep.) 

Qbnl.  Hand. 

Origin  uncertain ;  supposed  to  have  originated  on  the  farm 
of  Genl.  Hand,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.    Tree  very  vigorous. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  oval ;  suture 
obscure,  running  half  routid.  Skin  deep  golden  yellow,  slightly 
marbled  with  greenish  yellow.  Stalk  long,  set  in  a  shallow 
cavity,  the  whole  of  that  end  being  flattened.    Flesh  coarse, 

Sale  yellow,  moderately  juicy,  sweet  and  good,  but  not  high 
avour.     Separates  freely  from  the  stone.    Ripens  the  fint 
week  in  September. 

Goliath.    Thomp.   Lind. 

Galedoniaii,  {pf  aome.)       Saint  GkracL 
SteerB*8  Emperor.  WUmot's  late  Orleana 

A  large  and  handsome  plum.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  Nectarine  plum,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by  its 
gray,  very  downy  shoots. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  su- 
ture. Skin  a  fine  deep  red,  approaching  purple,  a  little  paler 
in  the  shade,  dusted  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  ad- 
heres considerably  to  the  stone,  rather  juicy,  with  a  brisk, 
sprightly  flavour.    Last  of  August 

GuNDAKSB  Prune. 

Groundacre. 

Raised  by  Samuel  £.  Gundaker,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
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Hie  GnDdaker  Prone  k  of  a  vellowiBh-whHe  coloor,  nearljr  as 
large  aa  the  Blue  Prane,  and  of  the  Mine  oval  Aape,  ywj  h^^ 
flayoured,  and  a  good  bearer, 

GuvDAxBB  Plum. 

Same  origin  as  the  Prane,  of  a  purple  colour  on  one  aidei  and 
the  other  a  light  colour,  heart-ehaped,  resembling  a  plum  call- 
ed Golden  Drop,  but  larger  in  sizei  and  a  great  bearer.    (Gun 
daker  in  Hort) 

GuTHBn's  Topaz. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  Scotland.  Tree  a  moderate  grower, 
with  smooth  mj  branches,  Terr  productiye.  Fruit  medium, 
oval,  with  a  sug^t  neck,  one  nde  somewhat  swdlen.  Sotore 
moderate.  Skin  golden-yeUow,  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  an 
inch  long^  slender,  curved,  inserted  in  a  small  eavitj.  Ftesh 
yellow,  jnicj,  sweet,  not  very  rich,  but  pleasant.  Adheres  to 
the  stone.  Ripena  the  middle  of  September,  and  will  hang  for 
sometime. 

Gutbbik's  Apbioot. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  Scotland.  Tree  very  vigorous,  hardy, 
productive.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  laive,  roondiah- 
oval.  Suture  very  slight  Skin  yellow,  sprinkled  with  a  few 
crimson  dots,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  rather 
long,  set  in  a  small  depression.  Flesh  yellow,  coarse,  juicy, 
swwit,  but  not  high-flavoured.  Pit  adherent  Ripens  the  last 
of  Angust 

GuTHRis'a  Lats  Gbsxn. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  Scotland,  a  very  rapid  grower. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  globular,  swollen  en  one 
side.  Skin  yellow,  with  splashes  of  green,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
small  cavity.  Flesh  light-yellow,  firm,  rather  dry,  but  sweet 
and  rich.  Adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.  Ripens  middle  of 
September. 

Hartwibs*  Yrllow  Pbuvb. 

A  new  German  variety.  Tree  vigorona.  Fruit  medium,  oval, 
with  a  neck  narrowed  at  the  crown.  Suture  moderate.  Skin 
waxen-yellow,  with  occasional  red  dots.  Stalk  longr.  Flesh 
light-yellow,  fine,  rich,  subacid  flavour,  moderately  jmcy.  Ri* 
pens  the  last  of  September. 


productive.    Its  great  beauty  and  lateneea  will  make  it  desira- 
ble. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  somewhat  oval,  with  a 
slight  suture.  Skin  yellow,  vnth  a  light  bloom,  and  the  cheek 
beautz^lly  marbled  and  shsided  with  red.  Stalk  long,  slender, 
^«»«erted  almost  without  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  and  sweet 
f»fOB6  small,  and  very  slightly  adherent.    Ripens  last  of  August. 

HlGHLANDBR. 

Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive. 

Branches  gray,  smooth.  Fruit  large,  irregularly  ovate,  some- 
what sweUed  on  one  side.  Suture  moderate,  half  round.  Skin 
deep-blue,  inclining  to  reddish-brown,  covered  with  a  thin 
bloom,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  very 
Abort,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  sugary, 
rich,  vinous,  refreshing:,  and  excellent  Adheres  slightly  to  the 
stone.    Ripens  last  of  September. 

Howbll's  Early. 

Origin  unknown,  brought  from  Virginia.  Tree  of  rather 
sbw  growth* 

Wood  slender,  gray,  and  downy.  Leaves  small,  oval,  downy. 
Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  ova),  without  any  suture,  a  lit- 
tle angular.  Stalk  slender,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
even  with  the  surface.  Skin  light-brown,  often  greenish-yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  covered  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Flesh  am- 
ber coloured,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  perfumed  flavour, 
separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  quite  small  and  oval.  First 
of  August 

How's  Ambbr. 

Ori^n  Portsmouth,  N.  H.    Tree  vigorous,  productive. 

Fniit  medium,  roundish,  slight  suture.  Skin  amber-coloured 
in  the  shade,  mottled  with  rose,  thinly  covered  with  pale  vio- 
let 4>loom.    Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted  without  cavity. 

Flesh  coarse,  yellow,  melting,  juicy.  Adhering  to  the  stone. 
Ripens  first  of  September.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

HuLTNGS*  Superb.    Pom.  Man. 

Keyser's  Plum. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Keyser  of  Pennsylvania,  and  brought  into  no- 
t:co  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Ilulings  of  that  state. 
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IVee  very  yifforons,  upright,  large  folii^e,  blant  shooU,  large- 
ahouldered  boats  moderate  bearer. 

Branches  downy.  Frnit  rery  large,  ronndiah,  oval,  with  a 
distinct  tiionffh  shallow  sntare.  Stalk  strong  and  stoat,  set  in 
a  round,  small  cavity.  8kin  radier  dull  greenish-yellow,  tihinly 
covered  with  pale  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather  coarsCy 
^bnt  with  a  nch,  brisk,  sprightly  flavour.  It  adheres  to  the 
■tone.    Ripens  middle  of  August 

loKWORTH  Impxratrioe.    Thomp. 
Knights  Has. 

Aaited  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Dofwnton  OasUe,  and  is  a  hybrid 
between  Blue  Imperatrice  and  Ooe's  Golden  Drop*  It  hangs  a 
long  while  on  the  tree,  and  if  gttthered  and  wrapped  in  soft 
paper,  will  keep  many  weeks. 

Branches  smooth.  Erait  BsAer  above  mediom  sue,  obovale. 
Skin  porple,  peculiarly  traced  or  embroidered  with  streaks  of 
golden  &wn  colour.  Stalk  Bioderately  long  and  thick,  flesh 
greenish-yellow,  sweet,  juicy  and  rich,  mostly  adhering  to  the 
stone,  which  is  rather  small.  Ripens  earlv  in  October,  and  may 
be  kept  till  Christmas,  gradually  becomingaryer  and  more  sugary. 

Ibahslla.    Thomp. 

This  is  an  attractive  looking  English  plum,  of  a  fine  red  co- 
lour, worthy  a  place  in  a  large  collection. 

Branches  quite  downy  and  gray.  Fruit  medium  sise,  oval, 
rather  narrower  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  dark  dull  red  in  the 
sun,  paler  in  the  shade,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  darker 
coloured  dots.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  a  little  hairy, 
set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  yellow,  rich,  juicy,  with  a  smart 
flavour,  and  adheres  to  the  pointed  stone.    LaiBt  c^  Angnst 

Iyss'  Sjbbduvo. 

Raked  by  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Mass.  Tree  of  moderate  growth, 
bnds  verr  prominent 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  laree,  oval,  tapering  a  little  to  the 
apes,  satnre  distinct  Skin  yellow,  motlied  and  dotted  with 
red,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  very 
small  cavity.  Flesh  rich  amber  colour,  melting  and  separating 
freely  from  the  stone,  juicy  and  high  flavoured*  Ripens  first  of 
Sipl0mber.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Jauitx  Hativx.    Thomp.  Lind.  O.  DuL 

Bsrly  Yellow.  Janne  de  OaWogne. 

Catalonian.  Prune  de  St  BamabeL 

White  Primofdian.  D'Avoine. 

Amber  Primordian. 

He  earliest  of  plums^  which  is  its  chief  recommendation.    It 
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Fruit  small,  oval,  or  obovato^  with  a  yellow  suture  on  one 
side.  Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch  lon^g.  Skin  pde  yellow, 
thinly  coated  with  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  tolerably  juicy,  and 
melting,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour ;  separates  from  the  atone. 
Ripens  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  July. 

JUMOV. 

ItoiiedbyMr.  JiidsoB,ofLanringbinrg^N.T.  Treethrii^and 
productive.  Fruit  briow  medium,  lOOMiah.  Skin  a  elev  violet 
red,  riightly  mottled  with  a  decnoer  shade,  widi  a  thin  bloeoi. 
Stalk  rather  long.  Flesh  pale  yefiow,  sepanitiiie  from  the  atone, 
juiey  and  viaoos.    Bqpe  tbe  eiad  of  August.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

EiBxa'a.    Tbomp.  Lind. 

Ejrke's  plum  is  a  variety  which  eame  to  us  frqpn  England, 
where  it  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Kiike,  ihe  nunery- 
man,  at  Brompton. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  with  very 
little  suture.  Skin  dark  purj^le,  with  a  few  golden  dots,  and 
coated  with  an  unusually  thick  blue  bloom,  which  adheres 
pretty  closely.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in 
a  verv  slight  depression.  Flesh  ffreenish-vellow,  fim,  and  very 
rich  in  flavour.  It  seoarates  ftee^  from  the  stone,  which  is  flat 
and  broad.    Ripens  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

Lady  Pluh. 

Raised  by  Isaac  Denniaton,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Tree  of  slender 
OTowth,  productive.  It  is  quite  a  pretty  fruit,  esteemed  highly 
K>r  pies^rviB|^  thia  being  its  diidf  quality.  It  is  a  rampant 
grower,  an  abundant  bearer.  Fruit  quite  small,  ovaL  Stalk 
^ort  and  stout;  odour  li^t  yellow,  H>otted  with  red«  Stone 
free  and  small ;  flavour  acid.  Season  first  of  S^tember.  (JES. 
Dorr  in  Cult) 

Lakodoi^'s  Sbbdluio. 

Raised  by  Reuben  Langdon,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  IVae  vigor- 
ous and  productive. 

Brancnes  smooth.  Fruit  rather  larce,  roundish,  oval,  with  a 
moderate  suture.  Skin  reddish  purple,  covered  with  a  thick 
bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long^  inserted  in  a  rather 
deep  cavity.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sprightly,  sub-acid, 
and  adheres  mostly  to  the  stone.    Ripens  the  last  of  Augusk 
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Laimm  GsBBir  DftTiHG.    Ihompb 

Knight's  Ltfge  BrTing.    JCm. 

A  new  late  rariety,  raised,  we  believe,  by  2dr.  Knigbt,  ana 
introdaced  bere  from  tbe  garden  of  tbe  Horticultaral  Society, 
<^ London.  Tbe  tree  is  vigorous,  and  tbe  brancbes  are  smooth; 
tbe  fruit  birge,  round,  greenisb-vellow ;  tbe  flesb  yellowisb, 
moderately  juicy,  ricb  and  excellent;  adberes  to  tbe  stone* 
Ripens  about  tbe  middle  of  September,  and  is  a  moderate 
bearer. 

LOMBAKD.      E6B« 

filsedceHs  Scarlet       Beekmaa^s  Scailei       UosHgom^rj  Pnme? 

Tree  very  vigorous,  bardy,  baa  itrikiDgly  erimpled  lettres, 
brigbt  purple  glossy  sboots,  very  productive,  popular,  but  only 
of  second  growui. 

Tt  was  ^led  tbe  Lombard  plum  by  tbe  Massacbusetts  Horti- 
cunaral  Society,  in  compliment  to 
Mr:  Lombard,  of  Springfield,  Ikfoss^ 
who  first  brought  it  into  notice  in 
4iat  State;  and  it  is  said  to  bavo 
been  received  by  him  from  Judge 
Piatt,  of  Wbitesboroueb,  N.  Y.,  who 
raised  it  from  seed.  But  it  was  pre- 
viously well  known  here  by  the  name 
of  Bleeekef'i  Scarlet.  Never  hanring 
been  described  under  that  name,  how- 
ever, we  adopt  tbe  present  title. 

Braachea  smooth.    Fruit  of  me 
dium    size,    roundish-oval,    slightly 
flattened  aX  either  end;  suture  ob- 
Londwrd.  scure.    Stalk  quits  slender,  soaroely 

three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  broad,  abruptly  narrow- 
ing cavity.  Skin  delicate  violet  red,  paler  in  the  snade,  dotted 
with  red,  and  dusted  thinly  with  bloom.  Flesh  deep  yellow, 
juicy,  and  pleasant,  but  not  ricb ;  adhering  to  tbe  stone.  Mid- 
dle and  lagl  of  August. 

Li7COMBa*8  NoHxsircH.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

An  English  plum  raised  by  Lncombe,  of  the  Bxeter  Nursery 
Branches  smooth.  Fruit  above  medium  siae^  roundish,  shapea 
and  coloured  much  like  the  Green  Gage,  but  much  more  dis- 
tinctly streaked  with  yellow  and  orange,  and  covered  with  a 
whitish  bloom.  Suture  broad.  Stalk  straight,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  set  in  a  wide  hollow.    Flesh  pretty  firm,  greenish, 
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rich,  sweet  mingled  wiih  acid;  adhereB  to  the  stone.    Bern 
well,  and  ripens  about  the  middle  of  Angnati 

Maxslonhu. 

Mamelon  Sagorat 

A  seedling  of  Sageret,  of  Paris.  Tree  moderatelj  vigorous 
Fruit  of  remarkable  shape,  having  a  neck  or  (mamelone)  at  the 
base  of  the  stock ;  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  hardy  and  prolific 
Fmit  of  medium  size,  oval,  tapering  toward  the  i^>ez,  and  a 
well  marked  sutare  on  one  side.  Stalk  small,  inserted  without 
depression.  Skin  colour  of  Green  Gage,  marbled  in  the  sun 
with  red.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  sweet,  luicy  and  rich ;  parts 
freely  from  the  stone,  whidi  is  very  smaU.  Ripens  middle  of 
August    (Bany  in  Hort) 

Mabtbn*s  SXKDLIlfa. 

An  aoeid«Dtal  seedling  in  Uie  garden  of  Mr.  Marten,  Scheneo- 
tad7,  N.  Y.    A  Terr  vigorooa,  upright  grower,  productiTe. 

Branches  smooth,  greyish.  Fruit  lai^  oblong,  irregular 
suture,  rather  deep  from  stalk  to  apex,  wnich  is  a  littie  sunk. 
Skin  yellow,  somewhat  streaked  with  ^rreen,  and  dotted  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  small 
cavity*  Flesh  yellow,  a  little  coarse,  joicY,  with  a  brisk,  spright- 
ly flavour.  Separates  from  the  stone.  Kipens  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Mkios. 

fVuit  large,  roundish,  oval,  suture  indistinct  Skin  dull  red- 
dish-purple, with  numerous  grey  dots.  Stalk  long,  curved, 
slender,  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  ffreenish-yellow,  juicy, 
rich,  sugary  and  excellent  Adheres  to  &e  stone.  Ripens  last 
of  Sept«nber. 

MiRABXLUB  TaBDITX. 

Fruit  small,  roundish-oval,  greenish-yellow,  freestone,  a  most 
interesting  and  nice  little  plum,  sweet,  juicy  and  agreeable,  bears 
most  abundantly,  and  will  hang  on  the  tree  till  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober.   (Riv.  Cut) 

MnuBBLLX.    Thomp.  lind.  0.  Duh. 

Mlrabelle  Petite.        Kirabelle  Jaone. 

A  very  pretty  little  fruit,  exceedingly  ornamental  on  the  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  are  thickly  sprinkled  with  its  abundant 
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crops.  The  tree  is  small  in  all  its  parts,  and 
although  the  fruit  has  a  tolerable  fiayonr,  jet 
from  its  siae  and  high  perfume,  it  is  chiefly 
valaed  for  preserring. 

Branches  downy.  FVnit  qnite  small,  obo- 
vate,  with  a  well  marked  satore.  Stalk  half 
an  inch  long,  slightly  inserted.  Skin  of  a 
beantifiil  yellow,  a  little  spotted  with  red  at 
maturity,  and  covered  with  a  white 
nesh  oiaage,  sweet,  aad  spri^tly, 
dry  when  over-ripe,  and  sepantes  from  the 
Bipens  witti  the  Green  Gi^ 


MovBon. 
KonroeEgg; 

Baised  by  Miss  Danham,  Penfiald,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  T.  IVee 
yery  rigorous  and  nrodnctive. 

Branches  smootn.  FVnit  medimn,  or  above,  ovaL  Skin 
greenieh-yeUow,  with  rarely  a  blnsh.  Stalk  rather  lon^  with 
very  little  depression.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  not  very  tender, 
bnt  with  a  nch  sugary  flavoor.  First  of  September.  (H.  B. 
Hooker,  MS.) 


MoBOooo.    Thomp.  land. 


Barlj  Koroeoo. 
Bsriy  Black  Korocoo. 


Black  Koroooo. 
Eariy  Damask.    MOL 


A  good  early  plom,  of  rather  slow  growth,  and  a  moderate 
bearer.    Inferior  to  Rivers's  Early  Favourite. 

Branches  downy.  Frait  of  medium  siae,  roundish,  with  a 
ahallow  suture  on  one  side,  a  little  flattened  at  both  ends.  Skin 
dark  purple,  covered  with  a  pale  thin  bloom.  Stidk  half  an 
inch  long,  rather  stoul  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  adhering  slight- 
ly to  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  smart,  rich  flavour,  becoming  quite 
sweet  at  maturity.    First  of  August. 

MtTLBXRRt.  ^ 

Baised  by  Isaac  Benniston,  of  Albany.  Hie  leaves  are  re- 
markably luxuriant,  broad,  and  crumpled.  Fruit  laij^e,  oval, 
somewhat  narrowest  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  pale,  whitiah-yel« 
low,  sprinkled  with  white  dots,  and  dusted  with  a  pale  bloom. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  very  slightly  inserted. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sweet,  and  good ;  i^eres  slightly 
to  the  stone.  The  latter  is  long  and  pointed.  First  otSep- 
tember. 


GaledoiuAiL  PaAoh  Plum.     ) 

Howell's  Uetgo.         Prune  PMa    ) 
Jenkxnt'  ImporiaL       Lome  PhBippe. 

Tree  yigorooa,  aprifflit,  stoiit^  Uunt,  porpMi  shoots,  nearfj 
smootii.  A  fine  loomg  fruit,  of  foreign  ongin,  bat  only  of 
second  quality. 

Fruit  of  the  hmst  sSie,  legolarly  fMPmed,  immdkii.  Stsik 
about  half  an  inch  k)Bf  ,  rather  stout,  and  set  m  a  wide  shallow 
depression,  ^kin  purple,  dusted  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  dull 
greemsh-ysHow,  becoming  tin^;ed  with  red  at  maturity,  a  little 
oosne  grained,  with  a  ri<£,bruk  flavour,  and  adhering  nartially 
to  the  stone.  A  good  aiKl  regular  bearer.  Ripens  about  the 
161^  of  August 

Obivox. 

Onnge  Gsgs^  (nf&muLf 

O^n,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  If.  Y.  Tree  a  vigorous 
grower,  productive. 

Branches  stout  and  smooth.  Fhiit  very  lar^  oval,  flattened 
at  both  ends.  Skin  bronse-yellow,  marked  wim  roughish  whit€ 
dots,  and  clouded  with  puiplish  red  near  the  stalk.  Hie  latter 
is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  ratiier  roocli,  inserted  in  a  nar- 
row round  cavity.  Fle^  deep  yellow,  a  Httle  coarse  mined, 
but  with  acid  flavour  when  fully  ripe.  It  adheres  a  little  to  the 
stone,  which  is  much  compressed  and  forrowed.  Ripens  the 
kstolAvgast 

Orleans.    Lind.  Tliomp. 

Konsieiir.  )  <^«« 

MoDsiear  Ordiiuuia )  iWnoft. 
Old  Orleans. 
Bed  Damask. 

A  popular  English  market  plum,  being  hardy  and  uniformly 
productive. 

Branches  grey,  and  very  downy.  Fruit  middle  sised.  round, 
a  TStile  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  distinct  suture.  Skin  dark 
red,  becoming  purple  in  the  snn.  Flesh  yellowish,  sweet,  mixed 
witli  acid,  and  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  a  little 
after  the  middle  of  August 

*  Tliere  is  &  great  propeoeity  for  callmg  gtstj  plum  of  merit  «  Oiga^ 
in  tills  part  of  tJie  ccnin try,  Ae  t'hb  ^ittFi  no  rcsembltmce  wlmk^Tft*r  t«  tba 
origiiiiU  type  of  tliia  cUstg,  w€  drop  that  port  of  its  tiumg. 
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Oklbam  Eaxlt.    Thomp.  liacL 


NeirBHtyOrietiUL  Konsieur  HitiC    ^ 

N0W  OriMoa  MoDflieiir  Hitif  de  I  «f1k$ 

Qfimwood's  B«^  (Mmim.  MonbnoNBOj.    iMrmuk, 

HaoytoiL  OoQit.  J 

The  Sarly  Orleans  is  very  near  like  the  foregoing  in  a^l  re- 
q>eotS|  except  that  it  mens  ten  days  earlier. 

Branches  doiwnj.  Fruit  of  the  siie  aad  colour  of  the  coni- 
mon  Orleans  a  little  more  oval,  and  with  a  odOTe  shallow  satnre. 
Skin  a  little  marbled.  Flesh  yeUowisb-gieen,  of  brisk  flavooiv 
rather  richer  than  the  old  Orleans,  and  separates  from  the  stone. 
A  good  bearer. 

Wilmot's  Nnw  Easlt  Orlsaks,  {WUtnofs  Larf^  OrUang^ 
ise^)  so  strongly  resembles  the  Ibreeoinff  in  appearano^  time 
of  ripening  etc^  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  a  separate  description, 

PkiroBsooT. 

Raised  by  James  McLaaghlin,  Bangor,  Maine.  Tree  vigor- 
ous, hardy,  productive. 

Branches  smooth.  Froit  large,  oval,  suture  distinct  Stalk 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  small  cavity,  ffldn  yel- 
low, tinged  with  green  i^d  a  faint  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow, 
sweet  and  pleasant^  adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  the  first  of 
September.    (Hort) 

Povn's  SssDUvo.  (English.) 
Flam  da  Tlnds. 
Ettglxrii  origin.  Tiree  very  vigorous  and  productive;  a  beau* 
tiful  fruit  Branches  smooth,  greyish.  Fruit  very  large,  oval, 
tapering  a  little  towards  the  stalk,  sometimes  with  a  mamelon 
neck.  Skin  yellowish,  neariy  covered  with  bright  red  or  carmine, 
having  a  thin  whitbh  bloom,  and  sprinkled  with  Wownish  dotS: 
Flesh  yellow,  a  little  coarse,  juicy,  and  sugary,  but  not  rich. 
£ipe  middle  of  September. 

Preoooxs  di  Bxrgtbold. 

Fruit  small,  roundish-oval,  yellow,  juicy  and  sweet  The 
earliest  yellow  plum,  as  early  and  better  than  Janne  Hative. 
(Riv.  Cut) 

PaiooosK  nn  Toims.        O.  Duh.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Barlr  Violet        )  ,^^  ^ .   -         Perdrigon  Videt  )  (inoorrecOif 
Violette  Hative.  f  ^^-  ^"^^        Blue  PerdrigoiL     f  pftemt) 
Earlj  Tours.  Yiolet  de  TourflL 

Koiie  Hative. 

Of  foreign  origin,  tree  vigorous,  with  long,  slender  branchea, 
1"  **—:*- V  productive. 
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Branches  downy.  Fruit  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diamcv 
ter,  oval,  with  a  shallow  suture.  Skin  deep  par]de,  covered 
with  a  thick  azure  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  at  first  greenish,  but  becoming  dull  yel- 
low at  maturity ;  a  little  fibrous,  but  juicy,  sweety  melting,  and 
slightly  perjfumed ;  it  adheres  considerably  to  the  stone.  First 
of  August 

P&IKOS  ENaUfiBS&T. 

From  Belgium,  a  free  grower,  productive.  Fhiit  very  large 
and  long,  very  deep  purple,  wi^  a  remarkably  dense  bloom, 
rich  and  exceUent    Ripe  September.    (Bav.  Out) 

Pnnrox's  Oravgx  Eoo. 

Baised  by  William  Prince,  tree  very  vigorousi  and  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oval.  Skin  yellow,  covered  with  a  thin 
bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  set  in 
a  small  cavity.  Flesh  golden  yellow,  coarse,  juicy,  sprightly, 
subacid,  not  rich.  Adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  the  middle 
of  September. 

PuNOX  or  Walks.    Chapman's. 

En^ish  origin.    Tree  very  vigorous,  very  productive. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  globular,  inclining  to  oblono^ 
with  a  moderate  suture  on  one  side.  Skin  reddish-purple,  wiUi 
Iffrowniah-^ellow  dots,  and  a  thick  bloom.  Stalk  short  and 
stout,  set  m  a  moderate  cavity.  Flesh  a  little  coarse,  greenish- 
yellow,  juicy,  sweet,  and  sprightly,  not  rich,  partially  adhering 
to  the  stone.    Ripens  first  of  September. 

Prukb,  Manning's  Long  Blui. 
Large  Long  Blue.    Man.        Maniilng^s  Long  Bloa 

Origin  unknown.  Tree  vigorous,  vrith  long  dark-coloured 
shoots,  very  productive. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  quite  large,  long-oval,  a  little  one- 
sided, with  an  obscure  suture.  Stalk  very  long,  and  slender, 
set  in  a  very  trifling  d^ression.  Skin  dark  purple,  with  a 
thick  blue  Uoom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm,  rather  juicy, 
with  a  sweet,  sprightly,  pleasant  flavour.  It  separates  pretty 
readily  firom  the  stone,  which  is  long  and  pointed.  First  to 
last  of  September.    Ripens  gradually,  and  bears  carriage  welL 

Prune  db  Louvain. 
Plum  of  Louvain. 
Tree  vigorous,  fertile.    Origin,  nursery  of  Van  Mons. 


QUAOKSHBOML 

Introduced  bj  Mr.  Qoackenboss,  of  Greenbii£h|  N.  T.  A 
rery  rapid  upright  grower,  and  prodactive. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-OTal.  Skrn  deep  purple,  covered  with  a 
whitish  bloom.  Suture  scarcely  apparent  Stalk  short,  crook- 
ed, thin,  and  set  in  a  slight  depressed  cavity.  Flesh  greenish- 
yellow,  sprightly,  juicy,  a  little  coarse-grained,  sweet  and  excel- 
lent   Adheres  sbghtly  to  the  stone.    A  valuable  late  market 


plum,  October.    (N.  Y.  Hort  Rev.) 

QUSTSOHS  DK  DOULLX. 

Fruit  medium,  ovaL  Suture  small.  Skin  reddish-purple 
with  a  thin  blo<»n,  and  thickly  covered  with  grey  dots.  Flesh 
greenish,  sweet,  and  pleasant  Adheres  to  the  stone.  Bipent 
int  of  September. 

QusTBOHx,  OE  GsRM Air  Pbuitx.    Thomp. 


Oommon  Qnetsche. 

Zwetsche. 

True  Large  Qerman  Prana 
Turkifih  Qaetaohe. 

QuetBche  Groeae. 

Prune  d'Allemagnsu 

aclo 

Leipzic. 

Quetaohe  d'AUemagne  QrosM. 

JhamgK 

Sweet  Pnma 

DamasGros. 

Damask. 

Oovetche. 

Imperatrioe  Yiolette.  ) 

ImperatrioeYiolette  Grosse.  y  incorrecHy^  ofiome. 
Damas  Ykdet  Gros.  ) 

So  many  plums  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  German 
Prune,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  this  fickle  title,  a  circumstance 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prune  frequently  comes  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  from  seed,  and  in  prune-m>wing  districts  this 
is  a  popular  way  of  increasing  them,  while  it,  of  course,  gives 
rise  to  many  shades  of  character.  It  is  a  valuable  class  of 
plums,  of  &ir  quality  for  the  table,  but  most  esteemed  for  dry- 
ing andpreserving— abundant  bearers,  and  hanging  long  on  the 
tree.    The  common. German  Prune  is  described  as  follows : 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  long-oval,  near  two  inches  louff, 
peculiarly  swollen  on  one  side,  and  drawn  out  towards  the  stalk. 
Suture  distinctly  marked.  Skin  purple,  with  a  thick  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly 
inserted.  Flesh  firm,  green,  sweet  and  pleasant ;  separates  from 
the  stone,  which  is  fli^  very  long,  and  a  little  ciu^ed.  Ripens 
about  the  10th  of  September. 

This  prune  is,  perhaps,  the  most  universal  and  most  valuable 
fruit  tree  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Saxony,  and  all  central  Europe* 
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PNMtred,  it  k  used  in  imter  m  a  sabstitiite  for  butter,  by  the 
laboorng  peaaaotry;  and  dried,  it  is  a  sonroe  of  large  profit  in 
commeroe.  In  this  country,  it  is  yet  bat  little  known,  bat  from 
the  mat  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  the  tree,  it  may  bo 
worUi  trial  on  a  laige  scale. 

The  AusTBiAN  QusTSOHS,  Thamp.  (Quetmhe  de  Br^mi^  Bre- 
men Prune^)  is  a  snb-yariety,  much  like  the  foK^ina,  -paxpl% 
a  freestone,  of  n^er  better  flavour,  and  ripening  somewnat  later. 

St.  Jamss'  QusTSCHJBy.is  another  variety,  wi&  smooth  branch* 
es,  and  oblong  fruit  of  medium  size,  flesh  purple,  adheres  to 
the  stone,  of  veiygoodflavour.  It  yields  good  crops.  September. 

Queen  Mother.    Thomp.  Bay.  Lmd. 

Bed  Queen  Mother.        Pigeon's  Heart. 
DmumYkikbL 

A  neat  little  reddish  {dam,  long  known  in  Boropeaa  gaidens. 
Bntfiches  smooth,  rather  feeble  in  growth.  FRiit  radier  small, 
round,  aboat  an  inch  in  diameter.  QMat  dark,  parpKsh-red  in 
the  sun,  pale  reddish  amber  in  the  shade,  witii  many  red(fi8h 
dots.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  rich, 
separating  fr^eely  from  the  stone,  which  is  quite  smidl.  Sep- 
tember. 

Red  Maqvum  Bonum.    Lind.  Thomp.  MilL 

Puple  Egg.  Imp^riale  Yiolette. 

Bed  ImperisL  Imp6riale  Boage. 

Imperial.  Dame  Aubert  v  iolette. 

Purple  ICagnmn  Bonom.  Imp6riala 

Florence.  mme  d'osof 
Imperial  Yiolet 

A  foreign  variety  of  moderate  growth,  slender  smooth  shoots, 
distinct  from  the  American  variety,  which  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
with  downy  shoots. 

Fruit  large,  oval,  with  a  strong  suture,  on  one  side  of  which 
the  finiit  is  more  swollen.  Skin  rather  pale  in  the  shade,  but 
deep  red  in  the  sun,  sprinkled  with  many  gray  dots,  and  dusted 
with  but  little  pale  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  slender, 
set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm  and  coarse, 
with  a  6ul>«cid  flavour;  separating  fr*om  the  stone,  which  is 
oval  and  pointed.    First  of  SeptemW. 

Reinb  Claude  Rottqe  of  September. 
BienaNova. 

Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish-oval.  Skin 
smooth,  reddish,  shaded  with  purple  on  the  sunny  side,  finely 
pointed  with  russet  Stalk  slender,  set  in  a  slight  cavity. 
Flesh  firm,  juicy,  sugary,  slightly  acid,  somewhat  aromatic,  very 
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marked  with  a  large  and  deep  suture  extending  quite  half 
round,  and  enlarged  on  one  side.  At  the  apex  is  a  small  white 
depressed  point  Skin  lively  red  in  the  shade,  deep  violet  in 
the  sun,  with  many  minute  golden  dots,  and  coated  with  a  thick 
blue  bloom.  Stalx  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  stout, 
set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm,  with  a  rich, 
high  flavoured,  abundant  juice.  It  adheres  closely  to  the  stone, 
which  is  large,  oval,  and  flattened. 

BoTALB  Hatiys.    Thomp.  Nois. 
Early  BojaL        Mirian. 

An  early  plum  of  French  origin.  Tree  vigorous,  with  stout 
short  branches. 

Branches  very  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a 
little  wider  towi^  the  stalk.  Skin  light  purple,  dotted,  ^and 
faintly  streaked,)  with  brownish-yellow,  and  covered  with  a  olue 
bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  with  little  or  no 
depression.  Flesh  yellow  amber,  with  rich,  high  flavour,  and 
parts  from  the  stone,  ^adhering  slightly,  till  ripe.)  Stone  small, 
flattened,  ovate.    Begins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of  July. 


Saint  Cathxrikx.    Thomp.  Lind.  0.  DuL 

Among  the  fine  old  raneties  of 
late  plums,  the  St  Catherine  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated.  In  France 
it  IB  raised  in  lar^  quantities,  in 
some  districts  making  the  most  de- 
licate kind  of  prunes.  It  is  also 
much  esteemed  for  preserving,  and 
is  of  excellent  quality  for  the  des- 
sert 

Branches  smooth,  upright,  rather 
slender.  Fruit  of  medium  sizo, 
obovatc,  narrowing  considerably  to- 
wai'ds  the  stalk,  and  having  a 
strongly  marked  suture  on  one  side. 
Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or 
more  long,  very  slender,  inserted  in 
a  slight  cavity.  Skin  very  pale 
yellow,  overspread  with  thin  wnite 
bloom,  and  occasionally  becoming 


St  Catharine. 


a  little  reddish  on  the  sunny  side.    Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  rather 
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finn,  and  adheres  to  the  stone;  in  flavour  it  is  uprightly,  rich, 
and  perfumed.    Bipens  the  middle  and  hist  of  September. 

Saint  Mabtui's  Quitsohx.    Thomp. 

A  verj  late  variety  of  Prone  from  Germany.  Hardy  and  a 
good  bearer. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  ovate,  or  considera- 
bly broadest  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  covered  with 
a  white  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  fla- 
vour, and  separates  readily  from  the  stone.  The  fruit  hangs  a 
long  time  on  the  tree,  but  we  fear  that  to  the  northward  of  this 
it  may  not  come  to  fall  maturity  eveiy  season,  Bipens  the  fint 
of  October,  and  will  hang  a  month. 

SCHBNXOTADT  GatHXRINS, 

Oriffin,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorous,  very  productive. 
Branches  smooth,  greyish.  Fruit  medium,  roundisn-oval,  suture 
shallow  on  one  side.  Skin  reddish-purple,  covered  with  a  thin 
b]ue  bloom.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  slender,  set  in  a  small 
cavity.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  rich ; 
separates  freely  from  the  stone.    Ripens  1st  of  September. 

SxA  OE  Bablt  Purplb. 

Origin  unknown.  Fruit  small,  roundish.  Skin  brownish  pur- 
ple with  a  scanty  light-coloured  bloom.  Flesh  ^rreenish-yellow, 
sweet,  juicy,  and  parts  freely  from  the  stone,  higUy  perfumed. 
Bipens  about  the  lune  of  Prince's  YeUow  Qage/^White's  Gard.) 

SSMIAHA.     Ktn^ 
Bhie  Imperatrioe,  qfwm.       Bemiass,  ofBotito^ 

This  is  qtiite  distinct  from  the  Semiana  of  Europe.  It  is  pro« 
bably  a  native  fruit  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  with  slender 
shoots  nearly  smooth,  very  productive,  late,  keeps  well — a  good 
market  fruitl 

Fruit  medium,  oval.  Skin  deep  purple,  covered  with  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  short,  cavity  very  small.  Flesh  greenish,  jnicy, 
subacid,  not  rich — adheres  to  the  stone.  Bipens  U»t  of  Sep- 
tember and  Ist  of  October. 

Sharp's  Empbror.      Thomp. 
Denyer'a  Yictoria  ?        Queen  Yictoria  ? 

A  beaotilnl  plum  fromEngland.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Branches  strong,  downy,  and  foliage  large.  Fruit  quite  large, 
nmndish-oval.  S^  n,  when  exposed,  of  a  fine  bright,  lively  red, 
paler  in  the  shade,  with  a  delicate  bloom.  Flesh  deep  yellow, 
separates  from  the  stone,  of  a  pleasant,  moderately  ridi  flavour. 
Middle  and  kst  of  September. 


Monsieur  TardB£        Prune  Scubm. 
SwfaiPhuL 

A  fenlgB  Tviefy  of  fipee  growtli,  with  long^  dender,  mooA 
branches,  distinct  mmi  Simiana  of  Boston. 

Fruit  rather  small,  itmndish-OTaL  Skin  Tidet-red,  covered 
with  a  thick  bloom.  Flesh  greemflh-yeUoWy  firm,  rather  dry 
but  sweeti  and  separates  from  the  stone.    Sipe  last  of  S^tentber. 

TttOKAS. 

A  handsome  native  fruit,  intvodnoed  by  William  Thomas  of 
Boston  ;  a  free  grower,  and  bears  abnndantlj. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fmit  large,  roondiah-oTal,  a  little 
irreffular,  and  rather  compressed  in  the  direction  of  the  sutara 
Staflc  hairy,  half  an  inch  or  more,  loiu;,  stout,  set  in  a  small 
narrow  cavity.  Skin  salmon  colour,  with  numerous  dots,  and  a 
soft  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  a  little  coarse  grained,  but 
with  a  mild  pleasaut  iavonr,  separadag  freely  from  the  stone. 
The  stone  is  peculiarly  light  coloured.    Ripe  the  lastof  August 

TBouYtx  nn  Youxohb. 

Fonnd  in  the  woods  by  Gregoire,  and  by  him  intvodnced. 
Tree  moderately  vigorous  and  very  fertile. 

Fruit  medium  or  small,  Is  regularly  oval.  Skin  thick,  red- 
dish violet  witii  a  shady  side,  and  a  violet  bloom  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  juicy,  sweet,  and  very  good.  Bipeus  the  end  of 
AugosL — ^AL  Pom.) 

YiEGiN.     Thomp. 

A  foreign  variety  of  free  growth.  Brandies  smooth,  rather 
slender. 

Frvat  medium,  roundisL  Skin  reddish-purple.  Flesh  green- 
ish, very  juicy,  sweet,  and  excellent.  Adheres  slightly  to  the 
stone.    Ripens  the  first  of  September. 

Wax. 

Raised  by  Blisha  Dorr,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Tree  modsratelT 
vigorous  aiMl  pioductive.  Fruit  laige,  slightly  ovaL  StaUc 
veary  long.  Colour  the  richest  yellow,  mostly  oovered  with  oar- 
mine  and  a  lilac  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sacdia- 
rine;  with  a  venr  sprightly  flavour.  Separates  from  the  stone 
Ripe  October.    (K  Dorr  in  Cult.) 
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Wbitx  Imperatrioi.    Thomp.  Lind.  F.  Mag. 
Wldte  Empress.        Lnperatrice  Blanche.     0.  Duk. 

In  the  habit  of  the  tree,  appearance  and  flavonr  of  the  froil^ 
and  seaaon  of  maturity,  it  strongly  resembles  the  St  Catberinei 
bat  is  a  freestone.    It  is  not  equal  to  the  latter  in  flavoar. 

Branches  smooth.  Froit  of  medium  siee^  obovate,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  ends,  suture  rather  obscure.  Skin  br^t  yel- 
low, covered  partially  with  a  thin  white  bloom,  and  spotted  with 
a  little  red.  Stalk  a  httle  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  very  juicy,  crisp,  sweet,  and  quite 
tmnspaient  in  taztare;  separatas  freely  from  the  alone^  wUek ia 
amaH  aad  ohlon|^    Bipe  eariy  in  September. 

Wbitx  MAONtni  Bokuic.    Thomp.  lind. 
EfiK  Plum.  1 


zeuow 
WUte 


TeUow  Magnum  Bonum. 
WhitB  Mogul 
l^eBtworth. 
WMtelmperiiL* 
White  HoUancL 


ofmanf 
ifardeHg, 


qfAffiaiem 

Dame  Ambert 
Dame  Ambert  bUmofae. 
Bvne  Ambeit 
ImpMale 
Groaae  Taiaante 


The  White  Magnnm  Bo* 
num,  or  JSgg  Plumy  aa  it  ia 
almoat  universally  known 
here,  is  a  very  pq>ular  fruiti 
chiefly  on  accoont  of  its  large 
and  splendid  appearancei  and 
a  slight  aciditv,  which  ren- 
ders it  admirably  fitted  for 
making  showy  sweetmeats 
or  preserves.  When  it  is 
raised  in  a  fine  warm  situa- 
tion, and  is  fully  nurtured,  it 
is  pretty  well  flavoured,  but 
ordinanly,  it  is  considered 
coarse,  and  as  belonging  to 
the  kitchen,  and  not  to  the 
dessert 

Branches  smooth,  long. 
Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  mear 
suring  six  inches  in  its  long- 
est ctrenrnftrence,  oval,  nar- 
rewing  a  good  deal  to  both 
ends.    Suture  well  marked. 


WhiUeMagmm 


*  There  is  really  no  practical  diflbrenoe  between  the  White  and  the 
Yellow  Magnum  Bonum.  The  Ihiit  is  predaely  similar  in  appearance 
and  quality,  though  tiie  growth  of  the  two  trees  may  not  fuUy  agree. 


▼eiy  ripe,  when  it  becomes  sweet,  though  of  onlj  second  rate 
flavonr.  Stem  long,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  A  pretty  good 
bearer,  though  apt,  in  light  soils,  to  drop  from  the  tree  before 
matured.    Middle  of  August 

Wilkinson. 

Tree  vifforous.  Branches  smooth,  rather  slender.  fVnit  me^ 
dium,  ovi^  slightly  necked.  Skin  reddish-purple,  covered  with 
a  thick  bloom.  Stalk  medium,  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh 
dark  yellow,  rather  firm,  sweet,  not  rich  or  high  flavoured.  Ad- 
heres partially  to  the  stone.    Ripens  the  last  of  September. 

Woolston's  Black  Qaox. 

EnglisL  Fruit  round,  below  medium  size,  bUck,  v^  jaicy» 
rich  and  sugary;  a  free  grower  and  great  bearer.  This  and 
Angeline  BurdflStt  are  much  alike  in  their  fruit,  but  differ  in  the 
habit  of  the  trees.  Both  have  thick  skins,  which  induces  them 
to  shrivel  on  the  trees  and  become  luscious  sweetmeats.  Bo* 
ginning  of  September.    (Riv.  Cat) 

TxLLOW  Gags,  [of  the  English.]    Thomp^ 

Litde  Queen  Claude.    MOLLML 
Petite  Beine  Claude.     O.  JMl 
Beiae  Claude  Blanche. 
—^-'  petite  eepdoe. 
Small  Green  Gage.     \  ofvmA 
Gonne's  Green  G«ge.  >  EngUtik 
White  Gage.  )  gardeM, 

This  plum,  formerly  known,  we  believe,  as  the  Little  Queen 
Gaude,  but  which  has  now  received  the  sobriquet  of  Tellow 
Gtage,  we  suppose  for  good  reasons,  from  the  head  of  the  fruit 
department,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  is  an 
old  French  variety,  described  bv  DuhameL 

Branches  smooth  and  rather  long.  Fruit  below  medium  size^ 
round,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
loi^,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  slight  hollow.  Skin  pale  yel- 
lowish-green, speckled  with  a  few  reddish  dots,  and  overspread 
with  a  good  deal  of  bloom.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  sweet,  and 
pleasant^  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  August 


Gontains  those  superseded  by  better  sorts^  some  of  which, 
however,  are  adapted  to  certain  soils  and  localities. 

ABRiooTte  Bouox.    Thomp.  O.  Duh.  Nois. 

A  French  variety.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  ovaL  Skin  of  a  fine  clear  red  in  the  shade,  violet  in  the 
sun.  Flesh  orange  colour,  sweet,  but  rather  dry,  and  without 
much  flavour ;  separates  fi^lj  from  the  stone.  Ripens  the  last 
o^August 

American  Whxat. 

Branches  slender,  smooth.  Fruit  quite  small,  ronndish.  Skm 
pale  blue,  covered  with  a  white  bloom.  Flesh  greenish,  melt- 
•^gy  juicy,  and  sweet ;  adheres  to  the  stone.  I^t  of  August. 
Bears  abundantly. 

Apricot.    Lind.  Miller. 

Aprioot  Plum  of  Tours. 
Abrioot^ede  Tours.  )  j^, 
Abriootee.  i^^^ 

Yellow  Aprioot. 

Branches  quite  downy,  nearly  white.  Fruit  above  medium 
size,  roundish,  with  a  deep  suture  or  farrow.  Sldn  yellow^ 
dotted  and  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  covered  witb  a 
white  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  firm ;  separates  from  the 
stone;  slightly  bitter,  until  folly  ripe,  when  it  is  melting,  juicy, 
and  high  flavoured.     Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

This  is  the  tnie  old  Apricot  plum  of  DuhameL  Tlie  Apricot 
plum  of  Thomson  is  an  infenour,  clingstone,  oval  fruit,  (with 
smooth  branches,)  fit  only  for  cooking. 


Blub  Pxrdrioon. 

Violet  Perdrigon. )  ^^^ 
Blue  Perdrigon.    ]^^*^ 
Perdrigon  Yiolette.     0.  Dvh. 
Brignole  Yiolette. 

A  veiy  old  variety  from  Italy. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval.  Skin  reddisli 
purple,  with  many  brown  dots,  and  a  very  thick  whitish  bloom. 
Fle^  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  sugary,  adherinflc  to  the  stone. 
Last  of  August 


I 


litae  Blue  Qi«^ 

An  ordinaiy  Utile  round  blue  plum,  the  Azure  JJd^MW  of  the 
French. 

Branchee  slender  and  downy.  YraSX  qnite  small  and  round. 
Skin  dark  blue,  oorei^  with  light  blue  Moom.  Flesh  green- 
ish, juicj^  a  little  acid,  somewhat  rich,  and  sqparatea  fiiom  the 
Blone.    Irape  the  middle  of  August 

Bbbvookt^s  Pubplk.    Floy.  Ken. 

New  Toik  Pivplflw    Flay.       Brevoortf s  Paiple  Bobnar. 
Brafvoort'B  Paipk  WaahingtoiL 

Branches  long,  smooth.  Fruit  large,  oval.  Skin  reddish, 
oorered  with  a  violet  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish,  soft,  juicy,  not 
Tery  sweet,  but  with  considerable  vinoos  flarour ;  adheres  closely 
to  the  stone.    Bipe  the  first  of  September. 

Bttisld.    Man. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  small,  round.  Skin  light  yellow 
Flesh  yellow,  of  good  flavour ;  adheres  to  the  stone,  wbich  is 
thidc    Middle  to  hat  of  August    FlrodnctiTe. 

Cown'B  AHIORAL. 

liaised  by  Henry  Corse,  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

Branches  quite  downy.  Fruit  above  medium  size,  oval.  Skin 
light  purple,  covered  with  a  pale  lilac  bloom.  Flesh  greenish- 
yellow,  luicy  and  sprightly,  but  second  rate  in  flavour,  and  ad- 
hering closely  to  the  stone.     A  prolific  tree.    September. 


Cobsb's  Fibld  Mabshal. 

Skin  lively  purplish-red.  Fruit  rather  large,  ovaL  Ilesh 
greenish-yellow,  juicy,  bat  a  little  tart,  adheres  closely  to  the 
stone.    Ripe  middle  of  August 

Diamond.    Thomp.  Man. 

English  origin.  Branches  long,  downy.  Fruit  of  ihe  kogest 
siie,  oval.  Skin  black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  deep 
yellow,  coane-graiDed,  and  rather  dry — a  little  a<»d,  and  with* 
out  flavour;  separates  ftom  the  long-pointed  stone.    First  of 


hardy.    fToit  yery  larffe,  brownish-purple,  covered  with  a 
bloom,    flesh  jaicy,  rich,  and  high-flavoured.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

Elfrst.    Coxe.  Man. 

Elfty^B  Fnme. 

Branches  smooth.  fVuit  small,  ovaL  Skin  blue,  flesh 
greenish,  very  sweet,  dry  and  firm,  parting  very  freely  from  the 
stone.    Last  of  August. 

FoTHXRiKOHAif.    Thomp.  Lind«  MflL 
Sheen.       Qrove  House  Purple. 

An  old  English  plum  of  good  qualify. 

Branches  smootn.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  with  a 
distinct  suture.  Skin  purple,  covered  with  a  pale  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  pale  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sprighUy,  and  rich,  separat- 
ing from  the  stone.    Ripens  about  the  middle  of  August 

Ghiston's  E^&lt. 

Branches  smooth,  short-jointed.  Fruit  large,  ovaL  Skin 
dear  yellow,  with  a  liffht  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  separates  from 
the  stone,  of  pleasant  Savour.    Middle  of  August. 

GlFVORD^S  LAFATSTn. 

Tree  very  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Fruit  medium, 
long,  oval,  purple,  with  a  bloom,  flesh  greenish,  coarse,  juicy, 
not  rich.    Last  of  August 

GwALSH.    Thomp. 

Fruit  laige,  oblong,  ovaL  Suture  shallow,  ^n  deep  pur- 
ple, with  a  Uoom.  Stalk  rather  i^ort,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh 
greenish,  coarse,  not  very  jui<^,  sweet  and  pleasant  Adheres 
to  the  stone.    First  of  Sq>tember. 

HoLLAin).    Pom.  Man.  Ken. 

BkM  QoUaod.       HoUaad  Pnma. 

Branches  downy,  rather  slender.  Fruit  round,  slightly  flat- 
tened. Skin  blue  or  light  reddish-purple,  covered  with  a  blue 
bloom.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  pleasant,  separating 
freely  from  the  stone.  Ripening  from  the  last  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September. 
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HoB&i  Plttx.    Tliomp.  Fl<^. 

Luge  Early  DamaozL  )  ofPtince 
8w»et  DamaoD.  )  and  Ken. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  with  a  deep 
satnre  on  one  side.  Skin  purple  in  the  sun,  reddish  on  the 
shaded  side,  with  blue  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather 
dry  and  add,  separates  from  the  stone.    Last  of  August. 

LaTB  BoLlfXB. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  mottled  with  red 
next  tiie  sun.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  firm,  sweet  but  not  rich. 
fVeestone.    Middle  of  September. 

LxwiflTON  Boo. 

Origin,  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 
Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium  size,  ovid.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
with  a  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  adhering  closely  to  the  stone,  not 
very  sweet,  and  only  second  rate  flavour.    Last  of  August 

Loira  SoABLET. 

Scailet  Gaga       Bed  Gage,  (ineorreeOy  of  some.) 

American.  Shoots  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  aaze,  oUong« 
obovate,  swoUen  on  one  side  of  the  suture,  and  tapering  to  the 
stalk.  Skin  bright  red  in  the  sun,  pale  yellowish-red  on  the 
shady  side,  covered  with  a  fine  lilac  bloom.  Flesh  deep  yellow, 
juicy,  acid  at  first,  but,  if  allowed  to  hang,  it  becomes  rather 
rich  and  sweet    It  adheres  to  the  stone.    Liast  of  August 

Fbolt's  Eably  Blue. 

Hiis  is  a  native  fruit,  of  medium  quality.  Branches  very 
downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  oblong,  suture  scarcely  visible. 
Skin  very  dark  blue,  covered  with  light  blue  bloom,  flesh 
yellow,  of  pleasant  flavour,  adhering  partially  to  the  stone.  Ri- 
pens about  the  10th  of  August 

PoKn's  Sbxduno.    (American.) 

Pond%  Purple.    JCm. 

American  origin.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized, 
roundish.  Skin  purple.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  dry,  separates 
from  the  stone,  sweet,  mingled  with  acid,  of  toleraole  navour. 
Ripens  early  in  August 


low.  »talk  long,  set  m  an  open  cavitj.  i^lesh  light  yelloWj 
coarse,  jnicy,  pleasanty  bat  not  rich.  Adheres  to  the  stone, 
first  of  September. 

Rn>  PxBDRiooN.    Lind.  Fors. 

Ferdrigon  Bouge.    Koia. 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish 
slightly  oval.  Skin  fine  deep  rod,  much  lilac  bloom.  Flesh 
bright  yellow,  a  little  crisp  and  firm,  quite  juicy  and  sweet,  and 
parts  from  the  stone.   Last  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Rhinxbeok  Yellow  Gaos. 

Griffin,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.    Tree  very  strong  and  vigorous. 

Fruit  large,  oval.  Suture  deep.  Skin  yellow.  Stalk  rather 
long,  inserted  by  a  fleshy  ring,  without  depression.  Flesh 
coarse,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant  Adheres  to  the  stone. 
First  of  September. 

Siamese. 

Branches  long,  slender,  and  smooth.  Fruit  mostly  in  pairs, 
distinct,  but  closely  joined  on  one  side,  medium  sized,  obovate. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  white  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy  and 
sprightly,  of  second  rate  flavour,  and  adheres  to  the  stone. 
Bears  abundantly,  and  ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 

Whttb  Afrioot.    Pr.  Pom.  Man. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  yellow.  Flesh  rather  firm,  not 
sweety  but  pleasant,  clingstone.     Middle  of  August. 

White  Perdrioon.    Thomp.  Nois. 

Ferdrigon  blanc.     0.  Duh,  Maitre  Claude. 

Brignole? 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  middle  si^ed,  oval,  narrowing  to- 
wards the  stalk.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous 
small  white  dots,  thinly  coated  with  bloom.  Flesh  pale  yellow, 
sweet  with  a  slight  perfume,  and  adheres  to  the  sit  le.  Kipens 
last  of  August. 

White  Damson.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Late  Yellow  Damson.  Shail^a  White  DamatnL 

White  Prune  Damson.  White  Damascene. 

Branches  smooth,  and  of  thrifty  growth,  very  productive* 


sprighUjy  sub-acid,  agi«eable  flavour.    Ripens  about  the  last  of 
September. 

OmamenUU  Varieties. 

There  are  few  varieties  of  plums,  which  are  considered  pure- 
ly  ornamental.  One,  however,  is  a  remarkable  exception  to 
this,  as  it  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  beauty  in  the  month  of  May 
by  any  other  flowery  shrub— we  mean  the  Double  Flowering 
Slob.  It  is  a  large  shrub,  only  10  or  12  feet  high,  with  quite 
slender  shoots  and  leaves,  but  it  is  thickly  sprinkled,  every 
spring,  with  the  prettiest  little  double  white  blossoms  about  as 
large  as  a  sixpence,  but  resembling  the  Lady  Banks*  roses.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  &vourites  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese-— 
those  flower-lovi^  people. 

The  CoMMOH  &ausH  Slok,  or  Blackthorn,  {Prunus  tpituh 
M,)  is  rather  an  ornamental  tree  in  shrubbery  plantations.  The 
branches  are  more  thorny  than  those  of  the  common  damson, 
and  the  fruit  is  nearly  round,  quite  black,  but  covered  with  a 
thick  blue  bloom.  In  the  spring,  this  low  tree  is  a  perfect 
cloud  of  white  blossoms. 

The  DouBLB-BLOSBOMBD  Plum  has  large  and  handsome  dou- 
ble white  flowers.  Ei^cept  in  strong  soils,  however,  they  are 
apt  to  degenerate  and  become  single,  and  are,  indeed|  alwaya 
inferiour  in  effect  to  the  Double  Sloe. 

The  CherrjT  Plum  we  have  ahready  described.  It  is  one  of 
the  firuit-beanng  sorts. 

Selection  of  Choice  VarteOei, 

Rivers'  Early  Favourite,  Qreen  Gage,  Imperial  Ottoman^  Jef- 
ferson, Lawrence's  Favourite,  Purple  Favourite,  Purple  G^e, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  McLaughlin,  Imperial  Gage,  Howard's  Fa- 
vourite, Prince's  "i  ellow  Gage,  Prune  d'Agen,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  Schuyler  Gage. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
The  Pear. 


Pynu  eommmia^  Jj.        iSMooceB,  of  botanists. 

Bririer,  of  the  French;  Bime&citim,  German;  Peer,  Dutch;  Ptro^  Italian; 

and  Pera,  Spanish. 

TlOB  Pear  i^  uDdeni^bl}',  the  favountc  fruit  of  modern  tiiaef^ 
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and  modem  ddthraton.  Indeed,  we  beKere  the  Pewr  of  mo- 
dern timet,  tbanki  to  the  scienoe  and  ildll  of  hortiooltQnetB,  ie 
quite  a  different  monel  for  the  fmlate,  fiiom  the  peer  of  two  or 
tibree  centariee  ago.  In  its  wild  state  it  ie  one  of  the  meet  ana* 
tore  of  all  froita,  and  a  ekoke  pear  of  onr  fields,  f^J  *  g>«ttt 
impiovement  on  the  wild  type,  seixes  one's  throat  with  such  an 
nnmercifol  gripe,  as  to  leave  behind  it  no  soothing  remem* 
braneee  of  nectar  and  ambrosia. 

Bo  kHUP  ago  as  the  earliest  time  of  the  Romans,  the  pear  was 
considerablT  coltiTated.  It  was  c<»nmon  in  Syria,  £^7pt,  and 
Greeee,  and  from  the  latter  coontrr,  was  transplanted  mto  Italy. 
**llieophia8ta8  speaks  of  the  prodoctiveness  of  old  pear  trees, 
and  Viigfl  mentions  some  pears  which  he  received  from  Oato. 
Pliny  in  his  16th  book  describes  the  varietiee  in  caltiyation  in 
his  time,  as  exceedingly  nmnerons;  and  mentions  a  nnmber 
which  were  named  amr  the  eountries  from  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. Of  all  pears,  he  says,  the  Gostomine  ia  the  meet  deli- 
cate and  agreeable.  The  Faleinian  pear  was  esteemed  for  its 
juice;  and  the  Tibemian,  because  it  was  preferred  by  the  Em- 
peror  Tiberius.    There  were  Spread  pws,'  which  were  so  called 

'  'winter 

us,  and 

we  might  believe  some  of  them  approached  the  buttery  lusd- 
ousnessof  our  modem  pears,  did  not  Pliny  pithily  add,  most 
unfortunately  lor  their  reputation,  **all  pears  wnatsoever  are  but 
a  heavy  meat,  unless  they  are  well  boiled  or  baked." 

In  fret  the  really  delicious  qualities  of  this  fruit  were  not  de- 
veloped until  about  the  seventeenth  century.  And  within  the 
last  sixty  yean  the  pear,  subjected  to  oonstant  reproduction 
from  seed  W  Van  Mons  and  his  followers,  and  to  hybridizing 
or  crossinff  by  Mr.  Knight  and  other  English  cultivators,  ap- 
pears, at  length,  to  have  reached  almost  the  summit  of  perfeo- 
tion,  in  bean^,  duration,  and  flavour.  Of  Professor  Van  Mons 
and  his  kbours  of  a  whole  life,  almost  devoted  topears^  we  have 
already  spoken  in  our  first  chapter.  From  among  the  80,000 
seedlings  raised,  by  himself  and  the  many  thousands  reared  by 
other  aealous  onltivstors  abroad,  especially  in  Belgium — the 
Eden  of  the  pear  tree — ^there  have  been  sdected  a  Urge  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  high  excellence.  In  this  country,  we  are 
continually  adding  to  the  number,  as^  in  our  newer  soil,  the 
peu*,  following  the  natoral  laws  of  suocessive  reproduction,  ia 
constantiy  appearing  in  new  seedlinff  forms.  The  high  flavour 
of  the  Seckel  pear,  an  American  vanety,  as  yet  unsnipassed,  ia 
this  respect,  by  any  European  sort,  proves  the  natural  congeni- 
ality of  the  climate  of  the  northern  stotes  to  this  fruit 


lived  than  the  apple,  making  a  taller  and  more  pyramidal  h^ 
and  becoming  thicker  in  its  trunk.  There  are  trees  on  record 
abroad,  of  great  size  and  age  for  frnit  trees.  M.  Boec  mentions 
several  which  are  known  to  be  near  400  years  old.  Hiere  is  a 
very  extraordinary  tree  in  Holme  Lacy,  Herefordshire,  England 
— a  perry  pear — ^from  which  were  made  more  than  once,  16 
hogsheads  of  perry  in  a  single  year.  In  1806  it  covered  more 
than  half  an  acre  of  land,  the  branches  bending  down  and 
taking  root,  and,  in  turn,  producing  others  in  the  same  way. 
Loudon,  in  his  recent  work  on  trees,  says  that  it  is  still  in  fine 
health,  though  reduced  in  sise. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pear  trees  in  this  country,  is 
growing  in  Illinois,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Yincennes.  It  is 
not  believed  to  be  more  than  forty  years  old,  having  been  plant- 
ed by  Mrs.  Ockletree.  The  girth  of  its  trunk  one  foot  above 
the  ground,  is  ten  feet^  and  at  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  six 
and  a  hcUffeet;  and  its  branches  extend  over  an  area  sixty-nine 
feet  in  diameter.  In  1884  it  yielded  184  bushels  of  pears,  in 
1840  it  yielded  140  bushels.  It  is  enormously  productive  al- 
ways ;  the  fruit  is  pretty  large,  ripening  in  early  autumn,  and  is 
of  tolerable  flavour.*  Another  famous  specimen,  perhaps  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  is  the  Stuyvesant  Pear  tree,  originally 
planted  by  the  old  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New-York, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  still  standing,  in  fine 
vigour,  on  what  was  once  his  &rm,  but  is  now  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  quite  thickly  covered  with  houses.  The  fruit 
18  a  pleasant  sunmier  pear,  somewhat  like  a  Summer  Bon- 
ohretien. 

Uses.  The  great  value  of  the  pear  is  as  a  dessert  fruit. 
Next  to  this,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  baking,  stewing,  preserv- 
ing and  marmalades.  In  France  and  Belgium  the  fmit  is  very 
generally  dried  in  ovens,  or  much  in  the  same  way  as  wc  do  the 
apple,  when  it  is  quite  an  important  article  of  food. 

Dessert  pears  should  have  a  melting,  soft  texture,  and  a  suga- 
ry, aronuttic  juice.  Kitchen  pears,  for  baking  or  stewing,  should 
be  large,  with  firm  and  crisp  flesh,  moderately  juicy. 

The  juice  of  the  pear,  fermented,  is  called  Perry.  This  is 
made  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  cider,  and  it  is  richer,  and 
more  esteemed  by  many  persons.  In  the  midland  counties  of 
England,  and  in  various  parts  of  Prance  and  Germany,  what  aro 
called  perry  pears — very  hardy  proiuctive  sorts,  having  an  aus- 
tere juice — ^are  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose.     In  scvenJ 

*  Rev.  IL  W,  BoecliLTj  m  nove>'*i*  Magiwitie, 


der.  In  Buitable  soil  the  yield  of  jperry  to  the  acre  is  usually 
about  one  third  more  than  that  of  cider. 

The  wood  is  heavy  and  fine  grained,  and  makes,  when  stain- 
ed black,  an  excellent  imitation  of  ebony.  It  is  largely  employ- 
ed by  turners  for  making  joiners'  tools.  The.  leaves  will  dye 
yellow. 

Qatbb&ivg  Aim  KslpiNo  THE  FRUTT.  The  pear  is  a  peculiar 
fruit  in  one  respect,  which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind ;  viz. 
that  mo$t  varieties  are  mtich  finer  in  fiavour  if  picked  from  the 
tree^  and  ripemd  «»  the  kause^  than  if  allowed  to  become  fully 
matured  on  the  tree.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  they  are  very  few.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  a 
great  many  varieties  which  are  only  second  or  third  rate,  when 
ripened  on  the  tree,  but  possess  the  highest  and  richest  favour 
if  gathered  at  the  proper  time,  and  ^owed  to  mature  in  the 
house.  This  proper  season  is  easily  known,  first,  by  the  ripen- 
ing of  a  few  mil  grown,  but  worm-eaten  n)ecimens,  which  fall 
soonest  from  the  tree ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  change  of  colour, 
and  the  readiness  of  the  stalk  to  part  from  its  branch,  on  gently 
raising  the  fruit  The  fruit  should  then  be  gathered — or  so 
much  of  the  crop  as  appears  sufiSciently  matured — and  spread 
out  on  shelves  in  the  miit  room*  or  upon  the  floor  of  the  gar- 
ret Here  it  will  gradually  assume  its  full  colour,  and  become 
deliciously  melting  and  luscious.  Many  sorts  which,  ripened 
in  the  sun  and  open  air,  are  rather  dry,  when  ripened  within  doors 
are  most  abundantly  melting  and  juicy.  They  will  also  last  for 
a  considerably  longer  period,  if  ripened  in  this  way — maturing 
gradually,  as  wanted  for  use — and  beinff  thus  beyond  the  risk 
of  loss  or  injury  by  violent  storms  or  hi^  winds. 

Winter  dessert  pears  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree 
as  long  as  possible,  until  the  nights  become  frosty.  They 
should  then  be  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  packed  in  ke^s^ 
barrels^  or  small  boxiaj  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  room,  f^  from 
frost  Some  varieties,  as  the  D'Aremberg,  will  ripen  finely 
with  no  other  care  than  placing  them  in  barrels  in  the  cellar, 
like  apples.  But  most  kmds  of  the  finer  winter  dessert  pears, 
should  De  brought  into  a  warm  apartment  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  their  us^  season  of  maturity.  They  should  be  kept  co- 
vered to  prevent  shrivelling.  Many  sorts  that  are  comparative- 
ly tough  if  ripened  in  a  cold  apartment,  become  very  melting, 


*  So  important  is  the  npening  of  pears  in  the  house  that  most  amateors 
of  this  fmit  And  it  to  their  adv^itage  to  have  a  Bmall  room  set  apart^  and 
fitted  up  with  shelves  in  tiers,  to  be  used  solely  as  a^JruU  rocm, 
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bntteiy,  and  juicy,  when  allowed  to  mature  in  a  room  kepi  at 
the  temperature  of  60  or  70  degrees. 

Pbopaoatxon.  The  finer  aorta  of  pean  are  continued  or  in- 
creaaed,  bj  mning  and  baddinff,  and  the  atocka,  on  which  to 
worki  are  eimer  a^dlinga  or  sailers.  Sucker  stocka  have  uau- 
ally  such  indifferent  rootSi  ihey  are  ao  liable  to  produce  aockera, 
continually,  themaelyea,  and  are  ao  much  leaa  h^thy  than  aeed- 
linga,  that  they  are  now  aeldom  uaed  by  good  coltiTatoia; 
though,  if  quite  young  and  thrifty,  they  will  often  make  good 
atoc^ 

Seedlinga,  however,  are  by  fiur  the  beat  atooka  for  the  pear, 
in  all  caaea ;  and  aeedUnoa  m>m  atrong  growing  healthy  peaia^ 
of  C(»nmon  quality — au<£  aa  grow  about  moat  urmen*  gardenai 
are  preferable,  for  atocka,  to  thoae  raiaed  firom  the  beat  lEarie- 
tiea — ^being-more  hardy  and  vigorona. 

Aa  it  18  naually  found  more  difficult  to  raiae  a  good  au^ply  ot 
aeedling  pear  atocka  in  thia  country,  than  of  any  raier  firuit  tree, 
we  wilfh^re  remark  that  it  ia  abeolutely  neceeaaxy,  to  enaure 
aucceaa,  that  two  pointa  be  obaerved.  The  firat,  ia  to  clean  and 
aow  the  aeed  aa  aoon  aa  may  be,  after  the  fruit  ia  well  matured ; 
the  aeoond,  to  aow  it  only  in  deep  rich  aoiL  It  ahould  be  pr&- 
vioualy  trenched — ^if  not  naturally  deep— at  leaat  twenty  indiea 
or  two  feet  deep,  and  enriched  with  manure  or  compoet  mixed 
with  aahea.  Tnia  will  give  an  abundant  supply  of  nutriment  to 
the  young  aeedlinga,  the  first  year — ^without  which,  they  become 
starved  and  parched,  after  a  tew  inches'  growth,  by  our  hot  and 
dry  summer,  when  they  frequently  &I1  a  prey  to  the  aphis  and 
otner  inaecta  at  the  root  and  top.  A  noellow,  rich  aoil,  whose 
depth  ensures  a  supply  of  moisture,  will  give  strong  seedUngSi 
which  are  always,  at  two  years'  growth,  fit  to  go  into  the*nur- 
sery  rows  for  budding.  While  a  diy,  thin  soil  will  aeldom 
produce  good  stocka,  even  in  half  a  dosen  years. 

The  s^s  should  be  sown  precisely  like  those  of  the  i^ple, 
in  broad  drills,  and  the  treatment  of  the  stocks,  when  planted 
in  the  rows  for  budding,  is  quite  similar.  Budding  is  almost 
universally  preferred  by  us,  for  propagating  the  pear,  and  this 
tree  takes  so  readily,  that  veiy  few  &i]ures  can  happen  to  an 
experienced  hand.  About  the  first  of  August,  in  this  latitude^ 
is  the  proper  season  for  performing  this  operation. 

We  may  add  here,  that  one  year  old  pear  seedlings,  are  often 
winter-killed,  when  the  autumn  has  not  been  such  as  to  ripen 
the  wood  thoroughly.  A  few  branches  of  evergreens,  or  some 
slight  covering  laid  along  the  rows,  will  prevent  this.  Or,  they 
mi^  be  laid  in  by  the  heels,  in  a  sheltered  place. 

The  thorn  makes  very  good  stocks  for  the  pear,  except,  that 
if  grafted  above  ground,  the  tree  is  often  apt  to  be  broken  off  at 
the  point  of  union,  by  high  winds.  This  is  obviated  by  grafting 
a  little  below  the  surface.    Grafting  on  the  thorn  is  a  very  use- 


mauntam  <un  is  mongnt  to  reno^  loe  pear  more  naraj,  ana  n 
retards  the  blanomiiig  so  much  as  to  prevent  their  lieing  in- 
jured by  spring  frosts.  The  pear  is  sometmiee  budded  on  the 
i^le,  but  it  is  then  usually  very  short-lired. 

For  rendering  the  pear  dwarfs  the  Quince  stock  is  almost 
universally  usec^  as  the  pear  unites  readily  with  it^  becomes 
quite  dwarf  in  habit,  and  bears  very  early.  Some  larse  grow- 
ing pears — as  iheDudiess  of  Aiupnldme — extremely  Uable  to 
be  blown  off  the  tree,  bear  mn<£  better  on  the  onince  stocki 
and  others  are  considerably  improved  in  flavour  by  it  The 
dwarf  pear,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  belongs  to  the 
small  garden  of  the  amateur,  than  to  liie  orchardist,  or  bim  who 
desires  to  have  regular  lanre  crops,  and  long-lived  trees.  The 
dwarf  tree  is  usni&y  shortlived,  seldom  enduring  more  than  a 
dozen  years  in  bearing^-but  it  is  a  pretty  and  economical  way 
of  growing  a  flood  many  sorts,  and  getting  fruit  speedily,  in  a 
smdlganten.* 

Hie  pear  not  being  very  abundantly  supplied  with  fibrous 
roots,  should  never  be  transplanted,  of  large  size,  from  the  nur- 
sery. Small,  thrifty  plants,  five  or  six  feet  high,  are  much  to 
be  preferred* 

Soil,  amjATioir,  aitd  ouLvuBa.  The  best  soil  for  this  fruit 
tree,  is  a  9fTimg  loam  of  moderate  depth,  on  a  dry  subeoiL  The 
pear  will,  indeied,  adapt  itself  to  as  great  a  variety  of  soils  as 
any  fruit  tree,  but,  in  un&vounUe  soils,  it  is  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  disease  than  any  other.  Soils  that  are  damp  during 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  are  entirely  unfit  for  the 
pear  tree ;  and  soils  that  are  over^rich  and  deep,  like  some  of 
the  western  alluvials,  force  the  tree  into  such  over  luxuriant 
ffrowth,  that  its  wood  does  not  ripen  well,  and  is  liable  to  be 
killed  by  winter  blight.  The  remedy,  in  this  case,  consists  in 
planting  the  trees  on  slightly  raised  hillocks — say  eight  inches 
above  Uie  level  of  the  surface,  and  using  lime  as  a  manure. 
Soils  that  are  too  light,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  improved 
by  trenching,  if  the  subsoil  is  heavier,  or  by  top  dressing  with 
heavy  muck  and  river  mud,  if  it  is  not 

In  a  climate  rather  cold  for  the  pear,  or  on  a  cold  soil,  it  is 
advantageous  to  plant  on  a  southern  slope,  but  in  the  middle 
States,  in  warm  soils,  we  do  not  consider  a  decidedly  southern 
exposure  so  good  as  other  rather  cooler  ones. 

*  Whether  the  Pear  can  he  saooeesfVilly  cultiyated  on  the  Quince  for  mar* 
ket  is  yet  a  dehateable  qaestion ;  hut  that  dwarfe  are  a  great  aoquiaition 

to  the  ptardeD  wbcrr^  Irirpe  etendiiffis  firo  inndmissible  i&  unfjiieptioned. 
We  belicye  tlxe  promise  of  some  vnrietiea  on  (\umcci  warrants  tho  exjxxjU 
tton  that  ihej  will  be  found  profitable  for  general  colUratioii- 


quemmUle  or  clwto/' training,  an  interastinff  mode  of  rendering 
trees  very  produetare  in  a  small  space,  we  nave  already  fnllj  de- 
scribed in  p.  37,  as  well  as  root  prmdng  lor  the  same  purpose 
in  p.  82. 

in  orchard  cnltare,  the  pear- is  nsaaliy  planted  about  tiiirty 
feet  distant  each  way ;  in  fruit  gaidens,  where  the  heads  are 
somewhat  k^t  in  hj  pranisg,  twenty  feet  is  considered  suffi- 
cient by  many. 

Pear  trees,  in  a  bearing  state,  where  tilie  growth  is  no  lon^r 
luxuriant,  should  have,  every  autumn^  a  moderate  top  dressing 
of  manure,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  This,  as  it  pro- 
motes steady  and  regular  growth,  is  &r  preferable  to  occasional 
heavy  manuring,  whidi,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  the  wont  form  of  blight  to  which  this  tree  is 
subject 

Diseases.  As  a  drawback  to  the,  otherwise,  easy  cdtivation 
of  this  fine  fruit,  the  pear  tree  is,  unfortunately,  liable  to  a  very 
serious  disease,  called  the  pear  tree  bliffhty  or  fire  blighty  appear- 
ing irregulariy,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  sometimes  in 
succeedmg  seasons,  and^  again,  only  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years ;  attacking,  sometimes,  only  the  extremities  of  the  limbs^ 
and,  at  other  times,  destroying  the  whole  tree ;  producing,  occa- 
sionally, little  damage  to  a  few  branches,  but  o^n,  also,  (^stroy- 
ing,  in  a  day  or  two,  an  entire  large  tree;  this  disease  has  been, 
at  different  times,  the  terror  and  despair  of  pear  cowers.   Some 

Earts  of  the  country  have  been  nearly  free  from  it,  while  others 
ave  suffered  so  much  as  almost  to  deter  persons  from  extend- 
ing the  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit.  For'^ltearly  an  hundred 
years,  its  existence  has  been  remarked  in  this  country,  and, 
until  very  lately,  all  notions  of  its  character  and  origin  have 
been  so  vague,  as  to  lead  to  little  practical  assistance  in  remov- 
ing or  remedying  the  evil. 

Carefrd  observation  for  several  years  past,  and  repeated  com- 
parison of  facts  with  accurate  observers,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  have  led  us  to  the  following  conclusions : 

let  That  what  is  popularly  called  the  pear  blight,  is,  in  &ct, 
two  distinct  diseases.  2nd.  That  one  of  these  is  caused  by  an 
insect)  and  the  other  by  sudden  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  sap 
in  unfavourable  autumns.  The  first,  we  shall  ther^ore  call  the 
insect  hlightt  and  the  second,  iAiQ  frozen-sap  blight, 

1.  The  iksect  blight.  The  lymptoms  of  the  insect  blight 
are  as  follows ;  In  the  month  of  June  or  July,  when  the  tree  is 
ill  full  luxiirlanct)  of  gro^vtli,  tiljuoLs  at.  tJie  GXtremitiea  of  the 
bnmchos,  and  ofleii  extmdiiig  down  two  seasons'  growth,  arc 


IS  aiiowea  to  remauif  me  cuseMe  toaiMamet  ezteadB  a  BUort  am* 
lance  farther  dowHiiMftoin,  but,  usoally,  not  much  fiiithertkan 
^e  point  where  the  iiiaeet  had  inade  hit  lodment.  The  isMct 
which  canaea  this  bli^t»  was  first  discovered  by  the  Hon.  John 
Lowellf  of  Boston,  m  1816,  and  was  described  by  Pn^Msor 
Peck,  under  the  name  of  Seofytus  pjfri.  It  is  vaiy  minute, 
being  scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long;  and  it  eaeapea  from 
the  bnoich  almost  as  soon  as,  by  the  wi&ering  of  the  leaves,  we 
are  aware  of  its  attack ;  hence,  it  is  so  rarely  seen  l^  careless 
observers.  In  the  perfect  state,  it  is  a  very  small  beetle,  deep 
brown,  with  legs  of  a  paler  colour.  -  Its  tborax  is  aborts  convex, 
rough  in  firobt,  and  studded  wi&  eroet  bristles.  The  wmg 
covers  are  nun^ed  with  rows  of  punctured  peiata,  between  which 
are  also  rows  of  bristles,  and  they  appear  out  off  rery  obUqudy 
behind. 

This  insect  deoosits  its  egg  some  time  in  July  w  August, 
either  bdiiiid,  or  below  a  bud*  Whether  the  eog  hatches  at 
once,  we  are  not  aware,  but  the  following  apring,  tae  sdmU  grab 
or  larva  grows  through  the  sap  wood  or  tender  albumnm,  be- 
ginning at  the  root  (^  the  bad,  and  burrows  towards  the  oentre 
Gi  the  rtem.  Around  this  oentre  or  pith,  it  forms  a  circular 
passage,  sometimes  devouring  it  altogether.  By  thua  perforat- 
ing, sawing  ofl^  or  girdling,  internally,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  veaaels  whi<^  convey  the  asoeoding  sap^  at  the  Tery  period 
when  the  rapid  growth  of  the  leaves  calls  for  the  largest  supply 
of  fluid  from  the  roots,  the  growth  and  the  vitality  of  4Jie  bianch 
are  diecked,  and  finally  ezdnffuiahed.  The  larva  about  this 
time,  completes  both  its  tramfonaation,  and  its  passage  out, 
and,  in  the  beetle  form,  emerges^  with  wings,  into  the  air,  to 
ae^  out  new  posilums  for  laying  its  eggs  and  continuiiig  its 
species.  The  small  paaaaoe  wh^  it  makes  ks  exit,  may  now 
more  easily  be  discovered,  below  or  by  tibe  side  of  the  bud,  te* 
sembling  a  hole  bored  with  a  needle  or  pin. 

It  is  well  to  nemaik  here,  that  the  attoek  of  this  blight  inject 
is  not  coitfbed  to  the  pear,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country  we 
have  observed  it  preying  upon  the  apple  and  the  quince  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  latter  tree,  the  shoots  that  were  girdled 
were  shorter,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  only ;  not 
leading,  therefore,  to  sueh  serions  consequences  as  in  the  pear. 

The  ravages  of  the  ifuect  hUght,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  do 
not  extend  much  below  the  point  where  the  insect  has  deposited 
its  egg,  a  material  point  of  difference  from  the  frozen-gap  blight 
whico  often  poisons  the  system  of  the  whole  tree,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  or  i^  originally,  very  extensive. 

The  remedy  for  the  ime^t  blight  is  very  distinct.     It  w  tbnl 


aiseoBe  was  not  nmo  prosenu  xdo  remeaj  ooDnsa^  a^  r/ie  very 
fini  indicatums  cf  (Jm  exiiUnee  tf  the  enemy^  in  cutting  off  and 
burning  the  diseased  branch,  a  foot  below  the  lowest  mark  of 
discoloration.  Hie  insect  is  nsnally  to  be  fovmd  at  the  bottom 
of  this  blackened  point,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the 
brandies  be  removed  early,  as  the  Seolyhu  is  now  about  emerv- 
in^  from  his  borrow,  and  will  tpeedily  escape  ns,  to  multiply  his 
^nischief  elsewhere.  If  there  is  nrach  appearance  of  the  insect 
jUght,  the  tree  shook!  be  examined  every  noon,  so  long  as  there 
are  any  indicatbns  of  disease,  and  the  ampotated  branehes  car- 
ried at  oDoe  to  the  fire. 

n.  Thx  TEoniTHBAP  BuoHT.  Wc  give  this  torn  to  the  most 
formidable  phase  of  this  disease  that  affects  the  pear  tree. 
Thoogh  it  IS,  br  ordinaiy  observers,  often  confi>onded  in  its 
effects,  with  the  msect  blight,  yet  it  has  strongiy  chaiacteristic 
mai^  and  is  hi  more  fiitel  in  its  effects. 

The  symptoms  of  the  Jrwenrwp  Highi  are  the  following : 
First  Hie  appearance,  at  the  season  of  winter  or  spring  pron- 
ing,  of  a  ikMk^  clammy  sap,  of  a  f^ckj  natore,  which  exodes 
frwi  the  woonds  made  by  the  knife ;  the  ordinaiy  cot  showing 
a  dean  and  smooth  aorfece. 

Second.  The  appearance,  in  the  spring,  on  the  bark  of  the 
tnmk  or  branches,  often  a  conaideraMe  distance  from  the  ez- 
tremities,  of  Uadc,  shrivelled,  dead,  patches  of  bark. 

Third.  In  eariy  sommer  months,  the  disease  fiilly  manifests 
itself  by  Ibe  extremities  dirivelling,  taming  black,  and  decay- 
ing, as  if  soddenly  killed.  K  these  diseased  parts  are  cot  oS^ 
the  inner  bark  and  heart-wood  will  be  foond  dark  and  dis- 
coloored  some  distance  bdow  where  it  is  firesh  and  green  oot- 
dde.  If  the  tree  is  diffhtly  affected  only,  it  may  pass  off  with 
the  lorn  of  a  few  bnmcoes,  bat  if  it  has  been  serioosly  tainted, 
the  disease,  if  not  arrested,  may,  sooner  or  later,  lie  carried 
through  the  whole  ^stem  of  the  tree,  which  will  gradually  de- 
dine,  or  entirdy  pensh. 

To  explain  ttie  nature  of  this  disease,  we  must  fiiat  premise 
that»  in  every  tree,  there  are  two  cnrrmts  of  si^  carried  on,  lst» 
the  imward  current  of  sap,  which  rises  through  the  outer  wood, 
(c4r  amtmumj)  to  be  disested  by  the  leaves ;  2d,  the  downward 
current,  whi<m  descends  through  the  inner  baric,  (or  Uber^) 
forming  a  deposit  of  new  wood  on  its  passage  down.* 

Now  let  us  suppose,  anterior  to  a  blight  season,  a  very  sadden 
and  eariy  winter,  succeeding  a  damp  and  warm  antnmn.f    He 


^  Being  distributed  towards  the  centre  of  the  atem  by  the  medollazy 
mjft  which  cojunuinioato  from  the  irmt'r  bitrk  to  the  pith. 
f  Which  aivTftya  hapjwns  previously  to  fk  mmmcT  w^en  the  b%ht  Is 


den  fi«esmg  takes  place,  or  la,  perhaps,  xepei^  aereral  tin  , 
followed,  in  the  day  timsi  by  bright  son.  Hie  deaoendinff  e 
rent  of  wup  beeomes  thick  and  daaunTy  so  as  to  desooia  w 
difficulty ;  it  diM^w  np  the  sap-vessels,  neeies  and  thaws  aga  , 
loses  its  yitality,  and  beoomes  dark  and  discoloored,  and  in  soi  i 
cases  so  poisoBoos,  as  to  destioy  the  leaves  of  other  tdax  , 
when  i^pplied  to  them.  Here^  elong  the  inner  baik,  it  kxlg  , 
and  remains  in  a  thick,  sticky  state  all  winter.  If  it  happc  i 
to  flow  down  till  it  meets  with  any  obstraetion,  and  remains  i 
any  eooaidenible  quantity,  it  freeses  again  beneath  the  bai  , 
mptores  and  destroys  Ihe  a^Kvessels,  uul  the  bark  and  some  I 
the  wood  beneath  it  shrivds  and  dies. 

In  the  ensuing  ^Nring,  the  npward  corrent  of  sap  rises  throni 
its  ordinary  chimnel— 4he  outer  wood  or  albommn — the  letn   i 
expand,  atKJ,  for  some  tone,  nearly  all  the  upward  current  bei] 
taken  up  to  form  leaves  and  new  shoots,  the  tree  appears  flo 
rishing.    Toward  the  beginning  of  summer,  however,  the  leaii   i 
commanoe  sending  the  downwud  current  of  sap  to  increase  ti 
woody  matter  of  the  stem.    This  cuirent,  it  will  be  remembc 
ed,  has  to  pass  downward  through  the  inner  bark  or  Uber^  aloi  ; 
which  stiU  remain  portions  of  the  poisoned  san,  anrested  in  i  i 
course  the  previous  autumn.    This  poison  is  duoted,  and  tak<  i 
up  by  the  new  downward  current,  mstributed  towaid  the  pit  , 
and  along  the  new  l^ers  of  alburnum,  thus  tainting  all  tl  i 
neighbonring  parts.    Should  any  of  the  adjacent  suHvesee  i 
have  been  ruptured  by  frost,  so  that  the  poison  thus  Decom<  i 
mixed  with  the  still  ascending  current  of  sap,  the  branch  abo>  i 
it  immediately  turns  black  and  dies,  precisely  as  if  poison  wei  i 
introduced  under  the  bark.    And  veiy  frequently  it  is  accon 
panied  with  precisely  the  odour  of  decaying  frost-bitten  vegei 
tion.* 

veiy  prevaleot^  spd  will  be  rsmembered,  by  sU,  as  having  been  ensedsl 
thecMeintiwantamnof  IMSfWbkh  prooedsd  tfie  exteuive  bBght    I 
the  past  season. 

*  We  do  not  know  that  this  ibrm  of  blight  is  oommoa  in  Burope,  bi 
the  foBowiDg  extract  from  the  oelebrated  woik  of  Dubamel  on  ftnit  tree 
published  in  1768,  would  seem  to  indioate  someOiing  very  similar,  a  Ion 
time  ago. 

^'TheaapoorraptedbypotridwaterjOrtheexooaBofniannn^biunBtatfa  i 
oeQidar  membianea  in  aome  plaoes,  extends  itaelf  between  the  wood  an 
the  baifc,  wtioh  it  separatea,  and  oarriea  its  poiaonoiia  acrid  inflnenoe  1 1 
an  tlie  neiiichbomiDg  parta,  like  a  gangrene.  When  it  attacks  the  ama 
brancfaesy  they  ahoud  bo  cat  off;  if  it  appeara  in  the  large  branchea  o 
body  of  the  tree^  all  the  cankered  parts  must  be  cot  oat  down  to  the  wovat 
wood,  and  the  wound  covered  wiUi  oompoeltion.  If  the  evil  be  produce* 
Dy  manure  or  atagnant  water,  (and  it  may  be  produced  by  other  causee^ 


be  capable  of  Miog  taken  up  in  the  descending  current  of  tbe 
next  Bununer.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  coUecte  in  wiflkaent 
Quantity  to  £reeae  again,  bunt  the  aap  veflaek,  and  afterwards 
ory  out  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  it  leaves  the  patch- 
es of  dead  bark  which  we  have  already  described.  As  part  of 
the  woody  channels  which  conyey  the  ascendinff  sap  probably 
remain  entire  and  uninjured,  the  tree  or  bran^  will  pei^^ps 
continue  to  grow  the  whole  season  and  bear  fruit,  as  if  Qothinf 
had  hi^ppen^  to  it,  drying  down  to  the  shriyelled  spots  of  bark 
the  next  spring.  The  effect,  in  this  cmc,  is  predsely  that  of 
girdliufir  only,  and  the  branch  or  tree  will  die  affcer  a  time,  but 
not  sullenly. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  on  the  occurrence  of  such  an  autumn — ^when  sudden 
congelation  takes  place  in  unripened  wood — to  predict  a  blight 
season  hr  the  following  smnmer.  Such  has  several  times  been 
done,  and  its  fulfilment  may  be  looked  for,  with  certainty,  in  all 
trees  that  had  not  previously  ripened  their  wood.* 

80,  also,  it  would  and  does  naturally  follow,  thai  trees  in  a 
damp,  rich  soil,  are  much  more  liable  to  the  frosen-sap  blight 
than  those  upon  a  dryer  soiL    In  a  soil  over  moist  or  too  nch, 

the  old  earth  must  be  removed  from  tho  roots,  and  fresh  soil  pot  in  its 
place,  and  means  taken  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  roots.  6ut  if  Uie 
disease  has  made  much  progress  on  the  trunk,  the  tree  is  lost**  IMU 
dm  Afbre$  IhtUimra,  yoL  11,  p.  100. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  had  the  pleasore  of  seeing  a 
highly  interesting  article  by  the  Bey.  H.  W.  Beecher,  of  Indians^  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  observers  in  the  country.  Mr.  Beecher  not  only 
agrees  in  the  main  with  us,  but  he  fortifies  our  opinion  with  a  number  of 
additional  &cts  of  great  value.  We  shall  extract  some  of  this  testimony, 
which  is  Touched  for  by  Mr.  B.,  and  for  the  publication  of  which  the  onl- 
tivators  of  pears  owe  him  many  thanks. 

*'  Mr.  R.  Ragan,  of  Putnam  county,  Ind.,  has  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  suspected  that  this  disease  originated  in  the  fall  previous  to  the 
summer  on  which  it  declares  itselfl  During  the  last  winter,  Mr.  Bagan 
predicted  the  blight,  as  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  his  aoquaintanoes 
in  Wayne  Co.,  and  in  his  pear  orchards  he  marked  the  trees  that  would 
suffer,  and  pointed  to  the  spot  which  would  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
his  prog^nosticatious  were  strictly  verified.  Out  of  his  orehard  of  200  pear 
trees,  during  the  previous  blight  of  1832,  only  four  eaoaped,  and  those  had 
been  transplanted,  and  had,  ^crefore,  miade  little  or  no  growth. 

"  Mr.  White,  a  nurseryman,  near  Mooresville,  Ind.,  in  an  orchard  of  over 
150  trees,  had  not  a  single  case  of  blight  in  the  year  1844,  though  all 
around  him  its  ravages  were  felt.  What  were  the  facts  in  this  case?  His 
orchard  is  planted  on  a  mould-like  piece  of  ground,  is  high,  of  a  sandy, 
gravelly  soil;  earlier  by  a  week  than  nursery  soils  in  this  country;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1843,  his  trees  grew  througli  the  summer,  ripened  and 
shed  their  leaves  early  in  the  fall,  and  during  the  warm  spell  made  no 
second  pT'^wth  " 
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the  pear  k  tiwm  liable  to  make  late  lecond  growthai  aad  its 
wood  wiSl  often  be  caught  muipened  by  an  eany  winter.  For 
this  reason,  tbia  form  of  blight  is  vastly  more  extensive  and  de- 
tractive in  tbe  deep,  rich  soils  of  the  western  statesi  than  in  the 
dryer  and  poorer  soils  of  the  east  And  this  will  always  be  the 
case  in  over  rich  soilsi  unless  the  trees  are  planted  on  raised 
hillocks,  or  their  lozoriance  cheeked  by  root^pronin^ 

Agam,  these  varieties  of  the  pear,  which  nave  the  habit  oi 
matuinff  their  wood  early,  are  very  rarely  affected  with  the  fro- 
sen-sap  blight  But  late  growipg  sorts  are  always  more  or  less 
liable  to  it,  especially  when  the  trees  are  yonaj^  and  the  ezoes- 
sive  ffrowidi  is  not  reduced  by  fruit-bearing,  £very  nurseiy- 
man  knows  that  there  are  certain  late  growing  sorts  which  are 
always  more  liable  to  this  bliffht  in  the  narBery«  Among  these 
we  liave  particularly  noticed  uie  Passe  Colmar  and  the  Forelle, 
though  when  these  sorts  become  bearing  trees,  they  are  not 
more  liable  than  many  others.  The  Seckel  pear  is  celebrated 
for  its  general  freedom  from  blight,  which  we  attribute  entirely 
to  iti  Mbit  <^  making  short  jointed  shoots,  and  ripening  its 
wood  very  early. 

To  distioffuish  the  blight  of  the  frozen-sap  from  that  caused 
by  the  attaoc  of  the  Seylotut  pyri^  is  not  difficult  The  effects 
of  the  latter  cease  below  the  spot  where  the  insect  has  perforat- 
ed and  eaten  iti  burrow  in  the  branch.  The  former  spreads 
gradually  down  the  branch,  which,  when  dissected,  shows  the 
marks  of  the  poison  in  the  discoloration  of  the  inner  bark  and 
the  pith,  extending  down  some  distance  below  the  external 
marks  of  injury,  n  the  poison  becomes  largely  diffused  in  the 
tree,  it  will  sometimes  die  outright  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  if  it  is 
'only  slightly  present,  it  will  often  entirely  recover.  The  pre- 
sence of  black,  dry,  shrivelled  spots  of  barK  on  the  branches,  or 
soft  sappy  spot^  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  thick  clammy  sap 
in  winter  or  spring  pruning,  are  the  infallible  signs  of  the  frozen- 
sap  blight 

The  most  successful  remedies  for  this  difli^trous  blight,  it  is 
very  evident,  are  chiefly  preventive  ones.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible for  us  to  avoid  the  occasional  occurrence  of  rainy,  warm 
autumns,  which  have  a  tendency  to  ur^e  the  trees  into  late 
second  CTowth.  The  principal  means  of  escaping  the  danger 
really  lies  in  always  studiously  avoiding  a  dtunp  soil  for  the 
fhiit  tree.  Very  level  or  hollow  surfaces,  where  heavy  early 
autumnal  rains  are  apt  to  lie  and  saturate  the  ground,  should 
also  be  shunned.  And  any  summer  top  dressing  or  enriching 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  tree  into  late  growth,  is  pernicious. 
A  rich,  dry  soil,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  because  there  the 
troQ  will  make  a  good  growth  in  time  to  ripen  fully  its  wood, 
and  will  not  be  likely  to  make  second  growth.  A  rich,  moist 
soil,  will,  on  the  contrary,  serve  continually  to  stimulate  the 
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m  tne  ncn  garaen  sous  were  contmnaiij  snnenn^  irom  it. 

The  first  point  then  should  be  to  secure  a  rich  but  dry,  well 
drained  soil  Cold  aspects  and  soils  should  be  avoided,  as  likely 
to  retard  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  wood. 

The  second  is  to  reject,  in  blighted  districts,  such  yarietaes  as 
have  the  habit  of  making  wood  late,  and  choosing  rather  those 
of  early  habit,  which  ripen  the  wood  fhUy  before  autumn. 

Severe  summer  pruning,  should  it  be  followed  by  an  early 
winter,  is  likely  to  induce  Wight,  and  should  therefore  be  avoid- 
ed. Indeed,  we  think  the  pear  should  always  be  pruned  in 
winter  or  early  spring.* 

As  a  remedy  tor  bliffht  actually  existing  in  a  tree,  we  know 
of  no  other  but  that  of  freely  cutting  out  we  diseased  branches, 
at  the  earliest  moment  after  it  appears.  The  amputation  should 
be  continued  as  far  down  as  the  least  sign  of  discoloration  and 
consequent  poisoning  is  perceptible,  and  it  should  not 'be  neg- 
lected a  single  day  after  it  manifests  itself  A  still  better  re- 
medy, when  we  are  led  to  suspect,  during  the  winter,  that  it  is 
likely  to  break  out  in  the  ensuing  summer,  is  that  of  carefully 
looking  over  the  trees  before  the  buds  swell,  and  cutting  out  lul 
branches  that  show  the  discoloured  or  soft  sappy  spots  of  bark 
that  are  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Finally,  as  a  preventive,  when  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature 
of  the  season  and  soil,  that  a  late  autumnal  growth  will  take 
place,  we  recommend  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  trees  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Root  pruning  will  always  check  any  tendency 
to  over-luxuriance  in  particular  sorts,  or  m  youn^  bearing  trees, 
and  is  therefore  a  valuable  assistance  when  the  disease  is  feared« 
And  the  use  of  lime  in  strong  soils,  as  a  fertilizer,  instead  of 
manure,  is  worthy  of  extensive  trial,  because  lime  has  a  tend- 
ency to  throw  all  fruit  trees  into  the  production  of  short-jointed 
fruit-spurs,  instead  of  the  luxuriant  woody  shoots  induced  by 
animal  manure. 

In  gardens,  where,  from  the  natural  dampness  of  the  soil  or 
locality,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  escape  blight,  we  recommend 
that  mode  of  dwarfing  the  growth  of  the  trees — conical  stan- 
dards, or  quenouilUs,  described  in  the  section  on  pruning.  Thia 
mode  can  scarcely  £gu1  to  secure  a  ^ood  crop  in  any  soil  or  oil* 
mate  where  the  pear  tree  will  flourish. 

*  The  only  severe  case  of  blight  in  the  gardens  here^  daring  the  som- 
mer  of  1844,  was  in  the  head  of  a  GilogQ  pear — a  very  hardj  ixt,  which 
had  never  before  suffered.  The  previous  midsummer  it  had  been  severely 
pruned,  and  headed  back,  whidi  threw  it  into  late  growth.    The  next 

Frr^flon  nearly  the  whole  rcmadnmg  part  of  the  treo  diod  with  the  ftw^n- 
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After  the  blighti  the  other  dkeeaee  which  affect  the  peer  tree 
ere  of  little  moment  They  ere  chiefly  the  lame  m  thoae  tc 
which  the  apple  is  liable,  the  same  iBeeets  occaeioiiaUy  affectiiig 
both  tieee,  aiiid  we  therefore  refer  our  reeders  fo  the  Motion  on 
the  q>ple  tone. 

There  is,  however,  a  #l«^  worm^  which  occaeioiially  does  great 
damage  on  the  leasee  of  the  pear  tree,  idiich  it  aometimeft  en- 
tirely detlroifB.  Thm  dog  ie  the  Selandria  eertui  of  Harrie.  it 
n>pearB  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  from 
the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  neariy  half  an 
inch  long  when  Mly  grown,  olive  coloored,  tapering  from  the 
head  to  uie  tail,  not  mneh  unlike  in  shape  a  mmiatnre  tadpole. 
The  beet  destructive  for  this  insect  is  Mr.  Haggerston's  mixture 
of  whale  oil  soap  and  water,*  thoroughly  showered  or  sprinkled 
over  the  leaves.  In  the  absence  of  this,  we  have  fouiui  ai^es 
or  quicklime,  sifted  or  q>rinkled  over  the  leavesi  early  in  the 
morning,  to  have  an  excellent  effect  in  ridding  the  trees  of  tiiis 
vinlant  enemy. 

V  AKnms.  The  varieties  of  pear  have  so  multiplied  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  that  they  mapr  almost  be  considered  end- 
less. Of  the  new  varieties,  Belgram  has  produoed  the  great- 
est number  of  high  quality;  England  and  France  many  of 
excellence;  and,  lastly,  quite  a  number  of  valuable  sorts 
have  or^inated  in  this  country,  to  which  some  additions  are 
made  annually.  The  latter,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are 
found  even  more  generallv  adapted  to  our  dimate  than  any 
foreign  sorts.  But  we  believe  the  climate  of  the  middle 
States  is  so  neariy  like  that  of  Belgium,  that  the  pear  is 
grown  here  as  a  standard  to  as  great  perfection  as  in  any  other 
country. 

More  than  f  00  kinds  of  pears,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  have  been  proved  in  the  celebrated  experimental  garden 
of  the  Hoiticuhmal  Society  of  London.  Only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  these  have  been  found  of  first  rate  qnality,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  them  are  af  liftfcle  or  no  value.  The  great  diffi- 
culty, even  yet,  seems  to  be,  to  decide  which  are  the  really 
valusMe  sorts,  worth  universal  cultivation.  We  shall  not»  per- 
hajM,  arrive  at  this  poin^  in  this  countnr,  for  several  years — not 
until  all  the  most  deserving  sorts  have  had  repeated  trials — ^and 
the  difficulty  is  always  increased  by  the  feet  of  the  difference  of 
climate  and  soil  A  variety  may  be  of  second  quality  in  New- 
Englandy  and  of  the  first  merit  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio.  This, 
however,  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  the  feet  that 
most  sorts  of  the  first  diaracter  receive  nearly  the  same  praise 
in  Belgium,  England,  and  all  parts  of  this  country,  clearly 
proves^    High  flavour,  handsome  appearance,  productiveness! 

*Bee  page  Si. 
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flmd  nnifonnly  good  flavour  in  all  ioaaoiift — ^tbtdse  are  ike  crite 
rions  of  the  nnl  cImb  of  peare.* 

Most  of  the  finer  vanetiee  of  pears  hare  not  the  neoeaBary 
hardihood  to  enable  them  to  reeirt,  perfectly  uninjared,  the 
violent  atmospheric  changes  of  our  climate,  except  under  favour- 
able circnmstancee,  consequently  the  fruit  is  more  or  less  vari- 
able in  quality ;  and  this  is  more  particularly  true  oi^some  that 
come  to  us  from  abroad  with  prc«nise  of  the  highest  ezoeUenee, 
and  to  prononnee  an  abiding  judgment  upon  their  merits  re- 
quires many  years'  experience^  and  careAil  observation  under 
different  circumstances,  and  in  various  localities*  And  it  must 
be  home  in  mind,  that  although  young  trees  give  fruit  of  nearly 
or  quite  full  sise  and  beauty,  yet  perfection  of  flavour  is  only  to 
be  expected  flrom  trees  of  more  mature  age.  The  inference  is 
not  legitimate  that  a  variety  which  exhibits  great  excellence 
in  Belgium,  or  some  of  the  cQstricts  of  France,  will  exhibit  gene- 
rally in  all  localities  in  the  United  States  the  same  excellence ; 
but  the  supposition  is  fiur,  and  borne  out  by  some  experience, 
that  those  which  possess  excellence  of  a  particular  character  in 
an  eminent  degree  in  Eurojpc,  will  generally  exhibit  the  same 
in  particular  localities  in  this  country.  We  would  instance  such 
vigorous  growers,  with  pretty  solid  flesh,  as  the  Mowing :  Belle 
Lucrative,  Rostiezer,  Duchess  d'AneoulSme,  Beurre  Hardy,  Ac 
To  produce  satis&ctory  results  in  the  cultivation  of  pears,  some 
of  its'  wants  must  always  be  complied  with,  such  as  good  depth 
of  soil,  sufficient  drainage,  and  proper  enrichment 

In  describing  pears,  we  shall,  as  usual,  designate  the  sise  by 
comparison,  as  follows :  Large^  as  the  Beurr^  Diel  or  Bartlett; 
medium^  as  the  Doyenn6  or  Yirgalieu ;  small^  as  the  Seckel. 
With  regard  to  form,  Ist.  Pyriform^  (blaze  form,)  by  which 
some  recurvation  of  the  perpendicular  lines  bounding  the  sides 
is  intended,  as  Andrews,  and  the  form  is  further  divided  into  aciktey 
as  Beurr6  Bose ;  obtuw^  as  Beurr6  Diel ;  ^ngaiedj  as  Dix  and 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey;  and  depressed  pyriform,  as  Winter 
Nelis.  2d.  Oftotwite,  or  egg-shj^ped,  as  Wellington ;  turbinate^ 
as  Bloodgood ;  obeonic^  U  form  related  to  the  two  latter^  but 
with  a  broader  base,  as  Buffum,  or  Tnmcate  obcomiCf  as  i^ster 
Beurr6  or  White  Doyenne,  dd.  Oblate^  as  Fulton,  and  Bsrgamoi- 

*  The  most  sucoess^  cultivator  of  pears  in  this  country,  whose  coU«)0- 
tion  comprises  hundreds  of  varieties,  lately  assured  us,  that  if  he  were 
asked  to  name  all  the  sorts  that  ho  considered  of  unvarying  and  unques' 
Uonable  excellenr^  in  all  respects,  he  could  not  count  more  dian  20 1  It 
may  then  be  a^ked,  why  do  all  cultivate  so  large  a  variety.  We  aaswer, 
because  the  quality  of  many  is  yet  not  fully  deddod;  agaii^  tbera  is  a 
great  difference  in  taste,  as  to  the  merits  of  a  given  sort;  there  are  also 
some  sorts  so  productive,  or  handsome,  Ac,  that  tliey  are  liiglUy  esteemed, 
though  only  second  rate.  In  a  work  like  the  present,  we  are  also  obliged 
to  describe  many  sorts  of  second  quality,  in  order  to  assist  in  identifying 
them,  as  thoy  are  already  in  general  cultivation. 
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Mhaped  (i.  e.  oblate,  mclinii^  to  conic,^  as  Gaittd's  Berga- 
mot  4th.  FyranUialy  V^e  Imes  extending  upward  from  uie 
broad  base  by  right  Kaes  Hr  nearly  so^  as  Dehes  d'Hardenpont 
Af  Belgium. 


With  regard  to  the  texture  of  the  flesh ;  l^ulfery,  as  the 
Do^enn6  and  BarUett;  erispy  as  the  Summer  Bonchretien; 
jutey^  as  the  l^apoleon,  and  St  Germain ;  as,  hi  apoles,  the 
blossom  end  ]h  called  the  eye^  the  remains  of  the  blossom, 
the  calyx,  and  the  hollow  in  which  it  is  placed^  the  b€uin. 

We  have  placed  the  pears  in  three  classes  nearly  correspond- 
to  the  grades  of  quality  adopted  by  the  American  romologi- 

Conirress,  of "  besv  **  very  good,"  and  **  ffood ;"  but  toe  third 
class,  iJmough  containing  the  ^  good,''  may  be  considered  nearly 
equiv^ent  to  a  rejected  list 

CLASS  L 

This  class  contains  those  which  are  well  known  to  b^  of 
unexceptionable  quality,  and  have  been  found  to  thriv0  in 
almipst  every  situation  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pear.' 

Babtlstt,  or  Williams's  Bonchbxtibk.    Thomp.  yan. 

BarOett)  o/aU  Amariean  gardma.  De  la  Yanlt  ' 

Williaa^^s  Bonohretien.     I%omp,  JAnd.  dement  D^enn^. 

Poire  Guillaume,  of  the  French, 

This  noble  pear  is,  jasUy,  one  of  tha  xofisi  vopular  of  all  the 
summer  varieties.  Its  size,  beauty,  and  excellence,  entitle  it  to 
this  estimation,  apait  ffom  the  fi^t  that  it  bears  very  early,  re- 
gularly, and  abundantly.  It  is  an  English  variety,  oridnated 
about  1770,  in  Berkshire,  and  was  afterwards  propagat^  by  a 
London  grower  by  the  name  of  Williams.  When  first  intro- 
duced to  this  countiy  its  name  was  lost,  and  having  been  culti- 
vated and  di88emi«^.ted  by  Enoch  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester, 
near  Boston,  it  became  so  universally  known  as  the  Bartlett 
pear,  that  H  is  impossible  to  dispossess  it  now.*  It  suits  our 
dimate  admirably,  ripening  better  here  than  in  England,  and  has 

*  The  first  imprwied  tree  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  grounds,  was  sent  th>m  Eng» 
land  in  1190. 
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the  nnnsoal  property  of  mating  perfectly  in  tlie  hooie^  even  if 
it  18  picked  before  it  is  fiill  grown.  It  has  no  oompetitor  as  a 
sommer  market  frait  The  tree  grows  nprighti  with  thrifty, 
yellowish-brown  shoots,  and  narrow,  folded  WveSb 

Fruit  of  huge  size,  irrwilarly  pyramidaL  Skin  very  thin 
and  smooth,  clear  yellow,  (with  a  soft  blnsh  on  tibe  sonny  side, 
in  exposed  specimens,)  rarely  marked  with  foint  msset  l^alk 
one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  shallow, 
flat  cavity.  CUyx  open,  i«t  in  a  very  shallow,  obscorely  |^ted 
basin.    Flesh  white,  and  exceedingly  fine-grained  and  battery ; 
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it  k  M  of  juice,  sweet,  with  a  hi^Iy  perfomedf  vinoiu  flavour. 
(In  damp  or  an&voaiikble  soils,  it  is  sometimes  slightly  add) 
Ripens  from  last  of  August  to  midcQe  and  last  of  September. 

BiuBBi  Oma  n'HiyxB  Noutsau.    AL  Pom. 
Bei]R6  Oris  diaiTw.         Beunr^  €Ms  SupMnir. 


Smrri  Ori$  d^Bher  yomemk 
Tree  not  veiy  yieoroua,  bat  prodnctiTe,  jonag  wood,  dark 
reddish  brown,  ^oit  medhm^  obovate,  truncate,  remotely 
pyriform.  Skin  golden  russet,  with  a  fine  sunny  cheeky  and 
sprinkled  with  dots.  Stalk  veiy  stout,  very  mnch  inclined,  in- 
serted by  a  lip  in  a  small  depression.  Calyx  very  small  and 
open,  basin  very  small.  Flesh  somewhat  granular,  jnicy,  but- 
tery, melting.  Flavour  rich  and  sugary,  with  a  very  peculiar 
aroma.    November,  Febmary. 

BiuBBi  d'Avjov.    Ken. 

Ke  Plus  ICeoris  of  the  Franoh. 

A  noble  fhiit  said  to  be  of  French  origin.  Tree  vigorous; 
young  diootB  yellowish  brown,  very  productive,  succeeds  well  on 
quince. 

Ihat  'aige^  obovate^  obtosely-pyriformy  some  timei  nearly 
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globular.  Stem  short,  thick  and  fleshy,  inserted  in  a  cayify, 
snrrounded  by  russet  Calyx  very  small,  open,  stifi^  in  an  ex* 
ceedingly  small  basin,  surrounded  by  russet  Skin  greenish, 
sprinkled  with  russet,  sometimes  shaded  with  dull  crimson,  and 
sprinkled  thickly  with  brown  and  crimson  dots.  Flesh  whitish, 
not  very  fine,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  brisk  vinous  flavour,  pleas- 
antly perfumed.    October,  November. 


BburrA  Dibl.    Thomp.  Lkid.  P.  Mag. 


Diors  Buttorbime. 

Diel 

Dorothy  Bojale. 

Groflse  Doroth6e. 

Sylvauche  vert  d'hiver 


BeurrS  Royale. 

DoroOi^e  Rojale. 

Groe  Dillen. 

Dillen. 

Des  Trois  Toues. 

MabUle. 


BeuiT^  dTelle. 
De  Melon. 
Kelin  de  Kops. 
BeuiT^  Magnifiquei 
Beorrd  Inoompmblei 


A  chance  seedling  near  Brussels,  Belgium,  dedicated  by  Vaa 
Miiiiflt  aiiU  nauW  in  honour  of  his  fneDtl  Dr.  Auguhtu^  Fr^ 
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aerick  Adrien  Diel,  %  distinflraished  Qennan  pomologi^L  Its 
yigonr,  prodactireneM  and  beauty,  liare  made  it  HUmadj  a 
general  favonrite  with  our  planters.  It  is  in  every  r^ipect,  a 
first  rate  froit  in  faronrable  situations,  but  on  very  yo^^  trees 
and  in  cdd  soils,  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  coarse  and  pstnngent 
The  tree  ha^  long,  very  stent,  twisting  branches,  a^  is  nncom- 
monly  vigorowk    Toung  shoots  dark  grayish-br^n. 

Fmit  urge,  varying  nom  obo^Kate  to  obtiw^pyrifonn.  Bkin 
rather  thick,  lemon  yellow,  becomii^  orange  yellow,  marked 
with  large  brown  dots,  and  marblings  of  msset  Stalk  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  three  qvarters  k>iig,  stout)  onrved,  set  in  a  rslihei 


try,  from  September  to  Deo^ber,  if  piokad  and  ripened  in  the 
honee. 

BnuBBi  Boeo.    Tliomp. 

Boic'i  FlMdMnbime.    Caleh—e  Boao  (erroneofody). 


The  Bearr6  Boee  is  a  peer  to  irhioh  we  gife  our  nnqnaliled 


mxKh  z»  ifua  nuBKu  iii  loi/f  uj  v  an  jnuDB,  ana  naiuea  v>'iueDiiB 
Boec  in  honour  of  M.  Boso,  %  diBtingaished  Belgian  cultivate 
Having  also  been  received  at  the  ^^urden  of  the  Hortiealtun 
Sodetj  of  London  under  the  same  of  Benrr6  Bobg,  Mr.Thoni] 
son  thought  it  beet  to  retain  this  name,  as  less  likelj  to  lead  t 
a  confiui<»  with  the  Calebaase,  a  distinct  froit  The  tree  gron 
vigorooaly;  shoots  loi^  brownish  olive. 

FVoit  litfge^  pyrifonDy  a  little  nneven,  taperinff  loa^  an< 
gradually  into  the  stalk.  Skin  pretty  smooth,  danc  yellow, 
good  deal  covered  with  streaks  and  dots  of  cinnamon  mssel 
and  sliffhtly  touched  with  red  on  one  side.  Stalk  one  to  tw( 
indies  lon^  rather  slender,  curved.  Calyx  short,  set  in  a  ver 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  melting,  very  buttery,  with  a  ric£ 
delicious  and  sli^tly  perfumed  flavour.  Bipens  gradually  fron 
the  last  of  September  to  the  last  of  October. 


BnuBBfii  EAsnB.    P.  Mag.  Thomp< 


Dojeon^  du  Printempei 
BeuiT6  Boop6. 
DuPitre. 


CaoniDg. 
8eigiieur  d'Hirer 


The  Easter  Benrrt  is  oonsiderecl  abroad^  one  of  the  ybtj  besl 
late  winter  or  spring  pears.  It  seems  to  require  a  rather  warm- 
er climate  than  that  of  the  eastern  states,  to  arrive  at  fhll  per- 
fection, and  has  disiwpointed  the  expectation  of  many  cnltiva- 
tors.  It  bears  well  here,  bnt  is  rather  variable  in  qoalitf.  In 
good  seasons,  tf  packed  awaj  im  boxes  and  rip^ied  off  in  a  warm 
room,  it  is  a  delicious^  melting,  buttery  fruit  The  tree  grows 
upright,  and  thriftily,  with  reddish  ydlow  shoots.  It  requires 
a  warm  exposure  and  a  rich  soil,  to  give  fine  fhdt  as  an  q)en 
standard  tree. 

Fruit  laige,  roundish-obovate,  often  rather  square  in  figure. 
Skin  yellowiflh-green,  sprinlded  with  many  russetty  dots,  and 
some  russet,  wluch  give  it  a  brownish  cheek  in  some  specimens. 
Stalk  rather  shorty  stout»  planted  in  an  abruptly  sunken,  obtuse 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  dosed,  but  litt.e  sunk  among  the  plaited 
folds  of  the  angu]|ur  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very  but- 
tery, melting  and  juiqr,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavour. 


Bloodoood.     Man. 


BloOii^Ogd 


The  Bloodgood  ia 
t^e  highest  flavoured 
of  all  early  pears,  and 
deserves  a  place  even 
in  the  smallest  garden. 
It  was  named  from  the 
circumstance  •fits  hav- 
ing been  brought  into 
notice  about  ifess,  by 
the  late  James  Blood- 
nurseryman, 

lushing,  L.  I.  The 
sort  was  brought  to 
that  nursery  a9  a  new 
variety,  without  a  name 
however,  by  ^ome  per- 
son on  Lojig  Island, 
unknown  to  Mr.  B., 
who  was  never  able 
tKfterward  to  trace  its 
history  fiirtber.      The 


together  with  the  I>e«rboni't  Seedlings  another  naliye  sort,  will 
siipplaiit  in  all  our  gurdeiiB  th^aif;<»Mlle,  and  all  mferioiir  early 
p^B. 

Fruit  at  medium  nae,  turbinate^  ineliBing  to  oborate,  thick* 
eniiig  very  abmptly  into  the  dtalk.  Skin  yillow,  tj^riokled 
with  roaset  dote,  and  net-work  markings,  giving  it  a  roasetty 
look  on  one  side.  Calyx  strong,  open,  set  almost  without  de- 
pression. Stalk  obliquely  inserted,  without  depression,  short, 
dark  brown,  fleshy  at  its  base.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery 
and  meltiuff,  with  a  rich,  sumy,  hi^ly  aromatic  flavour.  The 
thin  skin  has  a  musky  peirome.  Core  small.  Ripe  from  the 
25th  of  July  to  the  10th  ofAngust 


Buy**.    Man. 


The  Buffam  is  a 
native  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  from 
its  general  resem- 
blafice  to  the  Doy- 
enn^  H  is,  no  doubt, 
a  seedling  of  that 
fine  sort  It  is  an 
orchard  p^  of  the 
first  quality,  as  it  is 
a  vei^  strOnff,  up- 
right grower.  Dears 

and  is  a  very  hand- 
some and  saleable 
fruit  It  is  a  little 
variable  in  quality. 
We  have  frequent- 
ly eaten  them  so 
fine,  as  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished 
from  the  Doyens^, 
and  a^n,  when 
rather  msipid.  It 
may  be  considered 
a  beantifhl  and 
ffood,  thoii§^  not 
first  rate  variety. 
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very  iliglit  cmTi^  CsiTZ  with  aoudl  flegmeBtei  and  bMD  of 
moderate  tiae.  Fleik  whilei  batterj,  not  ao  jmcy  as  the  Doy- 
enn^  but  sweeti  and  of  excellent  fiavonr.  Tiie  strong  upri^i 
redduh-liioini  dioo4%  and  peculiar  bfowMsbgraen  a|ipeaiance 
of  the  pear,  befure  ripenings  dirtngniih  thia  SmL 


This  and  also  the  Parsonage,  both  of  which  are  nndonbtedlj 
fruits  of  the  highest  excellence,  were  brought  to  oar  notice  by 
8.  P.  Gaipenter,  of  New  Rochelle,  who  has  made  dilisent  in* 
qniry  as  to  their  origin,  of  very  aged  people  <^  the  vicinity,  who 
are  oonrersant  with  their  history,  and  uniformly  state  that  the 
trees  originated  on  land  belonging  to  Trinity  Church  cf  that 
Tillage^  where  the  trees  now  sUnd  The  former  is  a  tree  of 
twofeet  in  diameter,  forty  feet  high ;  the  latter,  which  stands 


I 


the  fnat  miTaryiiig  in  its  qmiiitf ;  young  wood  deep  yellow,  or 
fiiwn* 

Fruit  rather  Mow  medium  nae,  oblate,  inclining  to  torbinate, 
genendly  very  much  depreeaed,  somewhat  angolar.  Stalk 
rather  long,  stout,  at  its  insertion  in  a  small  cavi^  sarroonded 
by  msset  Qdyx,  small  and  closed  in  a  broad,  rather  shallow 
basin*  Skin  green,  becoming  yellow  at  matori^.  Flesh  white, 
Terr  battery,  jnicy,  mehing,  with  an  exceedingly  rich,  sweet, 
and  highly  penbmed  flaYoor.  Core  small  Ripens  slowly,  and 
contmofss  in  use  all  of  September. 


Diabbobm's  Sumum. 

NoQsa. 


Jkmiom's  8doMig. 


Man^Thomp. 

A  very  admirable^  early 
pear,  of  first  quality,  raised 
m  1818,  by  the  Hon.  H.  A. 
&I>earl)om,ofBoeton«  It 
bears  most  abondant  crops 
in  every  soil,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  early  va- 
rieties, sncceedingthe  Blood- 
good,  and  preceding  the 
Sartlett  Tonng  woots 
long,  dark  brown.  Fruit 
scarcely  of  medium  idse,  tur- 
binate, and  very  regularly 
formed.  Skin  very  smooth, 
clear  light  yellow,  with  a 
few  minute  dots.  Stalk  slen- 
der, rather  more  than  an 
inch  long,  set  with  ver^  little 
depression.  Calyx  with  de- 
licate, spreading  segments, 
set  in  a  very  sludlow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  very  jnic^  and 
melting,  sweet  and  sprightly 
in  flavoor.  Ripens  aboat 
the  middle  of  August 


Dn.    Man.  Ken. 

The  Dix  is,  unquestionably,  a  fruit  of  the  highest  excellence^ 
and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  all  planters.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  pear  trees,  and  althon^  the  tree  does  not  come  into 
bearing  until  it  has  attained  oonnderable  siae^  yet  it  prodi 


Dfe. 

almnfliir*th%  anci  from  its  habit,  wiH  iiDdoubto<ily  prove  remairk- 
aWj  long  lived,  and  free  from  lir^eiiw.     The  yoting  b ranch <?« 


ton.     It  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1826. 

Fruit  laige,  oblong,  or  long  pyriform.  Skin  roughish,  fine 
deep  yellow  at  maturity,  marked  with  distinct  russet  dots,  and 
spnnkled  with  russet  around  the  stalk.  Calyx  small,  for  so 
laree  a  fruit,  basin  narrow,  and  scarcely  at  all  sunk.  Stalk 
rather  stout,  short,  thicker  at  each  end,  set  rather  obliquely,  but 
^ith  little  or  ho  depression.  Flesh  not  very  fine  grained,  but 
luicy,  rich,  sugary,  melting,  and  delicious,  with  a  slight  per- 
rame.    October  and  November. 

DOTENNS  BOU88OCK. 

Doyenne  BonsBouck  noQTelle.        Beurre  de  Merode. 
Doable  Philippe. 

Tree  yigorous,  an  early  and  productive  bearer.  Fruit  vary- 
ing in  form,  obovate,  inclining  to  conic,  large  specimens  oblate. 
Sinn  rough,  deep  yellow,  netted  and  clouded  with  russet,  with  a 


DoyemU  Boweock. 
10 


Tre. 
Fruit  I 
fine, } 
nnme    i 
flesh]    I 
Cal;r 


At 
UtU< 


carmine,  thicklj  sprinkled  with  russet  or  brown  dots.  8 
moderate  length,  pretty  large,  inserted  in  a  mediom  < 
CaljTx  open,  s^ments  persistent,  basin  deep,  round,  u] 
Flesh  somewhat  granular,  buttery,  juicy,  sugary,  ver} 
sprightly,  and  highly  perfiuned.    December  to  ApriL 

DOTXNHX  SiSULIiX. 

aeoDe.       BeuiTO  SieiiDa 
Beigamotte  SieuUei 


Raised  by  M.  Sienlle^  gardener.  Tree  yigorons  and  prod  • 
iiTe.  Fruit  medium,  conic,  truncate,  angular.  Skin  greeni  i 
yellow,  thickly  sprinkled  with  men  or  brown  dots.  St  I 
long,  curved,  stout,  inserted  in  a  broad  cavity  by  a  ring  or  1 
Calyx  open  in  a  small  shallow  basm.  Flesh  white,  coarse,  vf  i 
battery,  juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous,  slightly  aromatic  flavo  i 
October,  r^o  vember . 
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yiigalieo,  ofNem  York, 

8t  Miduiel,  <;^  AMton. 

Batter  pear,  of  PMadeipkUL 

Tiigaloo.  lofaomeAfMriean 

Bergoloo. )     gairdau. 

Yellow  Batter.     Ooxe. 

White  Beoirt.  1 

White  Autamn  Beoirt. 

Dean's. 

Warwidc  Bergamot 

Snow  Pear. 

Pine  Pear. 

StMioheL 

Beigner. 

-nojeanA.    JhJL  MIL 


'JSngHOi, 


Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag* 

Dofenn^blanc 

Benrrft  blaoc: 

Poire  de  Simon. 

Poire  neiM. 

Poire  de  seigneur.         rf  (ft« 

Poire  Monaeor.         {FraidL 

Yalencia. 

Citron  de  Septembre. 

Bonne-«nte. 

A  ooiirte  queuei 

Eaiaerbime.  '         "I 

Kaiser  d'AotomneL  I  i/As 

Wetee  HerM  Buttorbime.  [DtOch 

Decbantsbime.  J 

Noofelle  d'OneC 


The  White  Doyenn^  is,  nnqnestionably,  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect of  antomn  pears.  Its  nnirerBal  popularity  is  attested  by  the 
g^reat  Dumber  of  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  Tarious  parts  of 
3ie  world.    As  the  Virgalicu  in  New  York,  Butter  Pear  in  Phila- 


brown. 

Fruit  of  mediam  or  large  size,  r^ralarly  formed,  obovate.  It 
▼arieB  considerablj  in  different  soils,  and  is  often  ilhorter  or 
longer  on  the  same  tree.  Skin  smooth,  clear,  pale  yellow,  regu- 
larly sprinkled  with  small  dots,  and  often  with  a  fine  red  ch^. 
Stalk  brown,  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch  and  a  fourth  long,  a 
little  curved,  and  planted  in  a  small,  round  cavity.  Calyx  al 
ways  very  small,  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  smooth  or  deli 
cately  plaited.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  very  buttery,  melt- 
ing, rich,  high-flavoured,  and  d^cious.  September,  and,  if 
picked  early  firom  the  tree,  will  often  ripen  gradually  till 
December. 

The  DoTBNNs  Pakachs,  or  Striped  Deaiiy  is  a  variety  rather 
more  narrowing  to  the  stalk,  the  skin  prettily  striped  with  yel- 
low, green,  and  red,  and  dotted  with  brown.  Fle^  j™cy,  melt- 
ing, but  not  high  flavoured.    October. 

DoYBNNB,  Grat.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Gray  Butter  Pear.  Doyennd  Gria    IhiK 

Qtbj  Deans.  Doyennd  Rouge. 

Gray  Doyenn^  Doyennd  Roox.    Hois  JPoU, 

Red  Doyennd.  Doyennd  d'Automne. 

St  Michel  Dor6.  Red  Benrr^.      {ineorrecay 

Doyenne  Galeox.  Beurre  Rouge. )    ofaome. 

Boyennd  Bouasoudc,  {of  some,) 

The  Gray  Doyenn6  strongly  resembles  the  White  Doyenn6 
in  flavour  and  general  appearance,  except  that  its  skin  is  covered 
all  over  with  a  fine,  lively  cinnamon  russet  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful pear,  usually  keeps  a  little  longer,  and  is  considered  by 
many  ratiier  the  finer  of- the  two.  Shoots  upright,  grayish- 
brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  but  usually  a  little  rounder  than 
the  White  Doyenn6.  Skin  wholly  covered  with  smooth  cinna- 
mon russet,  (rarely  a  little  ruddy  next  the  sun.)  Stalk  hal(  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  curved,  set  in  a  narrow,  rather 
deep  and  abrupt  cavity.  C^yx  small,  closed,  and  placed  in  a 
smooth,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very  buttery, 
melting,  rich,  and  delicious.  Middle  of  October,  and  will  keep 
many  weeks. 

*  Yirgalien  seems  an  American  name,  and  is  always  liable  to  be  oon- 
i&Minded  with  the  Yirffouleuse,  a  very  different  fruit  The  Doyenn^  (pro- 
nofonced  dtooy'Onnay^  literally  deansJtipj  is  probably  an  alhusion  to  the 
Dean,  by  whom  it  was  first  brought  into  notioe. 


Boeoh  Nouvelle.  Imp^ratrioe  de  Fraooa. 

Boflcb.  Fondant  Da  Boia. 

BoeoSira  Boachpeer. 

Benrre  Spenoe^  (emmeooalj.) 


In  good  soils  and  open  situations,  the  Flemish  Beaoty  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  snperb  pears  in  this  climate.  We  have 
seen  specimens,  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  past 
snmmer,  which  measured  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  and 
were  of  the  finest  quality.  The  tree  is  very  luxuriant,  and  bears 
early  and  abundantly ;  the  young  shoots  upright^  dark  brown. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  fruit  requires  to  be 
gathered  sooner  than  most  pears,  even  before  it  parts  readily 
m>m  the  tree.  If  it  is  then  ripened  in  the  house,  it  is  alwaya 
fine,  while,  if  allowed  to  mature  on  the  tree,  it  usually  becomea 
soft)  flavourless,  and  decays  soon. 


pretty  deeply  planted  in  a  peculiarly  narrow,  round  cavity. 
Calyx  short,  open,  placed  in  a  small,  round  basin.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish-'white,  not  very  fine  grained,  but  jnicy,  melting,  very 
saccharine  aoid  rich,  with  a  slightly  musky  flavonr.  Last  of 
September. 

FoNDANTB  d'Automkb.    Thomp. 

BeDe  Luoratlva  Seigneur  d'Eiroerin,  or^tfnaOy. 

Foodante  d'Automne.       Beigamotte  Ffevte. 


M  we  were  asked  which  are  the  two  highest  flavoured  pears 
known  in  this  conntry,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  name  the  Meck- 
el, and  the  Fondante  d'Automne,  (Autumn  melting.)  It  is  a 
new  Flemish  pear,  and  no  garden  should  be  destitute  of  it  The 
tree  is  of  moderate  growth,  the  young  shoots  long,  yellow ish-grav. 

Fruit  medium  size,  obovate,  narrow,  but  blunt  at  the  stalk. 
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juicy,  melting,  sugary,  rich  and  delicious.    Last  of  September. 

Ejbtlakd. 

KirOand^s  Seedling.        Kirdand^s  SeokeL 
Kirtland^s  Beune. 

Raised  by  H.  T.  Eiiiland,  Poland,  Ohio.  Tree  moderately 
vigorous.    Young  wood  olive  brown. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  obtusely  obovate,  or  Bergamot  ahsupe, 
sometimes  obscurely-pyriform.  Skin  fine  yellow,  mostly  cover- 
ed with  bright  russet,  occasionallv  mottled  and  streaked  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  short  and  stout,  inserted 
in  a  small  cavity,  often  by  a  ring  or  lip.  Calyx  partially  open, 
persistent ;  basin  shallow  and  broad.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sweeti 
aromatic,  and  excellent,  very  like  the  Seckel  but  not  so  rich. 
Kipe  first  of  September.    (rro£  KirUand  in  Pom.  Bep.) 


Oririn,  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  and 
first  brought  to 
notice  by  Wil- 
comb  and  King. 
Tree  of  mode- 
rate growth,  an 
early  and  pro- 
fuse bearer. 

Fruit  full  me- 
dium size,  ob- 
ovate, obtuse- 
pyriform.  Stalk 
rather  long,  in- 
serted in  an  ir- 
regular cavity, 
generally  at  an 
inclination,  and 
sometimes  by  a 
lip.  Calyx  par- 
tially cloAcd  in 
a  broad  shallow 
basin,  surround- 
ed by  promi- 
nences. Skin 
fine  lemon  yel- 
low, uneven, 
very       thickly 


Lawbxnoe. 
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covered  with  minate  brown  dote.  Flesh  whitish,  slighUj  gra- 
nnhur,  somewhat  buttery,  with  a  very  rich  aromatic  flavour. 
November  to  January.  This  is  unsurpawed  among  our  early 
winter  pears. 

MADSLEimB,  OR  CiTRON  DX8  Carmks.    liud.  P.  Mag.  Thomp. 

ICadeletne.    y<ria. 

Citron  des  GannesL     0.  Duh, 


Green  OhiseL 
Barlj  ChaumoDtelle. 
Kagdelen. 


(ineorrtedyf  of  mmA 


The  Madeleine  is  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  and 
excellent  of  the  early  pean ; 
indeed,  as  jq%  mucn  the 
best  at  the  tmie  of  its  ripen- 
ing— ^before  theBloodgood* 
It  takes  its  name  from  its 
being  in  perfection,  in 
France,  at  the  feast  of  St 
Madeleine.  Citron  des  Car- 
mes  comes  from  its  being 
first  cultivated  by  the  Car- 
melite monks.  It  is  much 
the  finest  early  French  va- 
riety, and  deserves  a  place 
in  ail  collections.  The  tree 
is  fruitful  and  vigorous,  with 
long  etect  olive-coloured 
branches. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
obovate,  but  tapering  gra- 
dually to  the  stalk.  Stalk 
long  and  slender,  often 
nearly  two  inches,  set  on  M(M£if»e,  or  OOnrndn  Oarmm. 
the  side  of  a  small  swelling.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellowish-green, 
(very  rarely,  with  a  littie  brownish  blush  and  russet  specks 
around  the  stalk.)  Calyx  small,  in  a  very  shallow,  furrowed 
basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  delicate 
flavour,  slightiy  perfumed.    Middle  and  last  of  July. 

Orr. 

A  seedling  of  the  Seckel;  originated  with  Samuel  Ott,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  with  short  and 
stout  yellowish-olive  branches. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  turbinate.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  par- 
tially netted  with  russet,  reddish  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  long 
and  curved,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  in  a  round, 
open  basin.    Flesh  melting,  sugary,  rich,  perfumed  and  aroma- 
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for  its  earlineas. 


ROSTIEZBR. 

A  foreign  variety  which 
is  scarcely  medium  in  size 
and    has    not    generally 
much  beauty  of  colour, 
yet  combines  an  assem- 
blage of  excellences  that 
places  it  in  the  rank  be- 
fore any  other  of  its  season. 
It  is  healthy  and  vigorous 
in  its  habit,  an  early  and 
most  profuse  bearer,  and 
in  flavour  is  only  equalled 
by  the  Seckel,  which  ri- 
pens six  weeks  later.  Form 
obovate-pyriform,     some- 
times turbinate.    Skin  dull 
yellow  CTeen,  mixed  with 
reddish-brown  on  the  sun- 
ny side.     Stalk  long  and 
slender,   curved,   and  in- 
serted   with     very    little 
depression.     Calyx  open, 
persistent;  basin  small,  and 
corrugated.     Fleah  juicy, 
melting,    somewhat    but- 
tery, exceedingly  sugary, 
vinous,  aromatic  and  plea- 
santly perfumed.    Muldle 
of  August  to  middle  of 
September.     The  young 
trees   produce    but    few 
-shoots  of  strong  growth, 
and  reouire  severe  £orten- 
ing  to  bring  them  into  a 
fine  synMnetric  form. 


Ro^ics<f^. 
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SxcxxL.    Coze.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Seoido.  SjcklQ. 

SidceL  Bed  Cheeked  SeeML 

New-York  Red  Cheek. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  thk  American 
pear  the  richest  and  most 

known.  In  its  highly  con- 
centrated, spicy,  andhonied 
flavonr,  it  is  not  snipassed, 
nor  indeed  equalled,  oy  any 
European  yariety.  When 
we  add  to  this,  that  the 
tree  is  the  healthiest  and 
hardiest  of  all  pear  trees, 
forming  a  fine,  compact^ 
symmetrical  head,  and  bear- 
ing regular  and  abundant 
crops  in  clusters  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  we  consider  no 
garden  complete  without  it.  Bechd, 

Indeed  we  tiiink  it  indispensable  in  the  smallest  garden.  The 
stout,  shortrjointed  olive-coloured  wood,  distinguishes  this 
variety,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  reddish-brown  colour  of  the 
fruit  Hie  soil  should  receive  a  top-dressing  of  manure  fre- 
quently^ when  the  size  of  the  pear  is  an  object  The  Seckel  pear 
ori^nated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Seckel,  about  four  miles  m>m 
Philadelphia.* 

*  The  precise  origin  of  the  Seckel  pear  is  unknown.  The  first  pomoUv 
gists  of  Europe  have  pronounced  that  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  anj  Eu- 
ropean variety,  and  its  affinity  to  the  Rousselet,  a  well  known  German 
pear,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  seeds  of  the  latter  pear  having  heen 
brought  here  by  some  of  the  Germans  settling  near  Philadelphia,  bv  chance 
produced  this  superior  seedlhig.  However  this  may  be,  the  following 
morctau  of  its  history  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic,  it  having  been  re- 
lated by  the  late  venerable  Bishop  White,  whose  tenacity  of  memory  is 
well  known.  About  80  years  ago,  when  the  Bishop  was  a  lad,  there  was 
a  well  known  sportsman  and  cattle  dealer  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  fami- 
liarly known  as  "Dutch  Jacob.**  Every  season,  early  in  the  autunm,  on 
returning  from  his  shooting  excursions,  Dutch  Jacob  regaled  his  neigh- 
bours with  pears  of  an  unusually  delidous  flavour,  the  secret  of  whose 
place  of  growth,  however,  he  would  never  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  di- 
vulging. At  length,  the  Holland  Land  Company,  owning  a  considerable 
tract  south  of  the  city,  disposed  of  it  in  parcels,  and  Dutdi  Jacob  then 
secured  the  ground  on  which  his  &vourite  pear  tree  stood,  a  fine  strip  of 
land  near  the  Delawara  Not  long  afterwanis,  it  became  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Seckelj  who  introduced  this  remarkable  fruit  to  public  notice,  and  it  re* 


Fniit  smaU,  (except  in  rich  soils,)  regularly  formed,  obovate. 
Skin  brownish-^een  at  first,  becoming  dull  yellowish-brown, 
with  a  lively  russet  red  cheek.  Stalk  naif  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  slightly  curved,  and  set  in  a  trifling  depression. 
Calyx  small,  and  placed  in  a  basin  scarcely  at  all  sank.  Flesh 
whitish,  buttery,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  peculiarly  rich, 
spicy  flavour  and  aroma.  It  ripens  graduaUy  in  the  house  from 
the  end  of  August  to  the  last  of  October. 

Shsldgit. 
Wajne. 


Tree  vigorous,  erect,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer,  shoote  yellow« 

oeived  his  name.  Afterwards  the  property  was  added  to  the  vast  estate 
of  the  late  Stephen  Girard.  The  origmal  tree  stUl  exists,  (or  did  a  few 
vears  ago,)  vigorous  and  fraitftd.  Speolmens  of  its  peara  were,  quite 
lately,  exhibited  at  the  annual  shows  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticoltural 
Society. 
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uiu    An  accidental  seedling  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  iu  the 
town  of  Penfield,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  truncate,  conic,  Bometimes 
ova],  or  Bergamot  shape.  Skin  yellow,  or  greenish-nuset,  with 
a  richly  shaded  cheeL  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  an  uneven 
cavity.  Calyx  smal],  set  in  a  round  narrow  basin.  Flesh  a 
little  coailB,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  yery  brisk,  vinous,  highly 
perfumed  flavour.    Kipens  in  October. 


Anative  seedling, 
found  in  a  hedge  on 
the  £Eirm  of  Jonathan 
Tyson,  of  Jenkin- 
town,  near  Phila- 
delphia. Tree  an 
upright  vigorous 
grower,  but  a  tardy 
bearer,  very  produc- 
tive, young  wood 
dark  brown. 

Fruit  medium, 
considerably  rang- 
ing in  shape  from 
conic,  to  pyramidal, 
and  pyriform.  Skin 
clear,  deep  yellow 
at  ^11  maturity, 
slightly  russeteo, 
with  a  fine  crimson 
cheek.  Stalk  long 
and  curved,  gene- 
rally inserted  by  a 
fleshy  ring  or  lip. 
Calyx  open,  basin 
i^ailow.  Flesh  ra- 
ther fine,  juicy, 
melting,very  sugaiy, 
and  somewnat  aro- 
matic. Ripens  last 
of  August  and  first 
of  September. 


Traoir. 


Hfion, 


UaBAjriBTx.    Thomp.  lind. 
Ooont  CMonuL        Bemrrfi  Hoquery. 
St.  Marc  ?    Beurre  Drapiea. 
The  TJrbaniste  is  a  fruit  for  which  we  confidently  predict  tlie 
highest  popularity  in  this  country.    In  its  delicious  flavour  it 
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Urbaniste. 

compares,  pechaps,  more  nearly  with  the  &TOiirite  old  Doyeond 
or  y  irgalien,  than  any  other  fniiti  and  adds,  when  in  perfection, 
a  delicate  perfume,  peculiarly  its  own.  Its  handsome  size  and 
appearance,  and  remarkably  healthy  habit,  commend  it  for  those 
districts  where,  from  neglect  or  bad  soil,  the  Doyenne  does  not 
flourish.  The  tree  is  a  moderately  vigorous  grower,  and  though 
it  does  not  begin  to  bear  so  early  as  some  of  the  new  varietiesi 
it  yields  abundant  and  regular  crops,  and  gives  every  indication 
of  a  long-lived,  hardy  variety.  For  the  orchard  or  garden  in 
the  middle  states,  therefore,  we  consider  it  indispensable.  With 
so  many  other  fine  sorts,  we  owe  this  to  the  Flemish,  it  having 
been  originated  by  the  Count  de  Coloma,  of  Malines.  It  was 
first  iutr^uced  into  this  country  in  1823.  Young  shoots  up- 
right, short-jointed,  greyish  yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  often  large,  pyramidal  obovate.     Skin 
smooth  and  fair,  pale  yellow,  with  gray  dots,  and  a  few  russet 


ous  juice,  delicately  perfumed 
till  the  end  of  Noyember,  if 


id.  Tliomp. 

Bonne  Malinoisa. 
naiae  Ouvelier. 
mean. 


the  same 

ig  the  au- 

and  bears 

D  succes- 

^eHs,  of 
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ruaeet  patches  and  streaks,  especiallj  on  the  sonny  side.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  bent,  and  planted  in  a  narrow  cavity. 
Calyx  open,  wi^  sdfl^  short  diyisions,  placed  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  fine  grained,  buttery  and  Yeij  melting, 
abounding  with  juice,  of  a  rich,  saccharine,  aromatic  navour.  In 
perfection  in  December,  and  keeps  till  thc^  middle  of  January. 


CLASS  IL 

Comprises  those  of  very  good  quality ;  those  that  are  new 
and  untested,  but  jdve  promise  of  excellence;  and  some  of 
which  may  not,  on  rarther  trial,  prove  worthy  of  this  class,  but 
which  we  are  not  ready  at  present  to  reject 

Abbott. 

Origin,  Providence,  B.  L,  on  the  ferm  of  Mrs.  Abbott  A 
vigorous  grower,  and  the  fruit,  although  not  of  first,  quality,  is 
umformly  good,  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  Fruit  of  mediimi 
size,  obovate,  inclining  to  p3mform,  with  the  largest  diameter 
near  the  centre.  Skin  yellowish,  considerably  shaded  with 
crimson,  sprinkled  with  grey  and  crimson  dots,  and  having  a 
few  russet  patches.  Stalk  medium,  inserted  by  a  lip  or  ring,  in 
a  slight  depression  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  open,  with 
segments  persistent,  in  a  broad  open  basin.  Flesh  white,  erann- 
lar,  buttery,  juicy,  melting.  Flavour  sweet,  pleasant,  and  per- 
fumed.   Ripens  last  of  September. 

Abb£  MoirosiN.    Tourres. 

Fruit  of  first  quality,  immensely  large,  weighing  forty-two 
ounces,  recommended  by  M.  Tourres  as  a  delicious  fruit  Ripe 
March  and  April.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

Abbb  Edouabo.    Bivort 

Tree  a  beautiful  pyramid,  very  vigorous  on  pear  and  quince. 
Fruit  medium,  turbinate.  Skin  bright  green,  becoming  bright 
yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  white,  half  fine,  melting,  half  but- 
tery, juice  abundant,  aagarj,  and  ai^recaLlj  perfumcjd,  rescmblot 
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inserted  in  a  slight  depressioD.  Calyx  stifi^  open,  set  in  a  round 
basin  of  moderate  size.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  and 
good    Middle  of  October. 

AmibA  Joannst.    Tbomp. 

Earij  sugar,  JRmh*  Mm,       8t  Jeso. 
Sugar  Pear.  Josnnotte. 

Haryest  Pear.  St  John's  Pesr. 

Archducd'etef 

Iliis  fruit,  better  known  here  as  the  JSarfy  Su^ar  pear,  k 
one  of  the  very  earliest,  ripening  at  the  beginning  of  July — ^in 
France,  whence  it  originally  comes,  about  St  John's  day — 
whence  the  name,  Joannet  It  is  a  pleasant  fruit,  of  second 
quality,  and  lasts  but  a  few  days  in  perfection.  It  opens  the 
pear  season,  with  the  little  Muscat,  to  which  it  is  superiour. 
Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  r^ularly  pyriform,  tapering  to  the"* 
stalk,  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  thickest  at  the  point 
of  iunction.  Skin  very  smooth,  at  first  light  green,  but  becomes 
br^ht  lemon  colour  at  maturity — very  wely  with  a  fiiint  blush. 
Cafyz  huge,  with  reflexed  segments,  even  with  the  surface. 
Flesh  white,  sugary,  delicate  and  juicy  at  first,  but  soon  becomes 
mealy ;  seeds  very  pointed.  Heiul  of  the  tree  open,  with  a  few 
declming  branches. 

Anahas  de  Gourtrai. 

Tree  very  yifforous  and  productive,  takes  readily  any  f5rm ; 
turbinate,  pyriform.  Skin  citron-yellow  at  maturity,  beauti- 
fully coloured  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  firm,  buttery, 
melting,  sweet  and  juicy,  pleasantly  perfumed,  but  not  musky. 
Ripens  at  the  end  of  August    {An.  Pom.) 

Ananas  D'BtA.    Thomp. 
Ananas,  (of  Mourning.) 

This  frnit  was  first  received  from  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  by  Mr.  Manning.  It  is  a  very  excellent  pear,  with  a 
rich  and  somewhat  pecmiar  fiavour,  but  should  rather  be  called 
an  autumn  pine-apple,  than  a  summer  one. 

Fruit  ratner  large,  pyriform,  or  occasionally  obtuse  at  the 
stalk.  Skin  rough  and  coarse,  dark  yellowish-green,  with  a 
little  brown  on  one  side,  and  much  covered  with  large  rough, 
brown  russet  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  inserted 
sometimes  in  a  blunt  cavity,  sometimes  without  depression,  by 
the  side  of  a  lip.    Calyx  open,  with  short  divisions,  basin  ^af- 
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low.  Flesh  fine  grained,  bnttery  and  melting,  with  a  sweety 
perftimed,  and  high  flaronr.  September  and  October.  Vari- 
able, sometimes  poor. 

Akdkbws.    Man.  Een« 
Ajnary.       Gibeon. 

Hie  Andrews  is  afavonrite  native  seedling,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dorchester,  and  first  introduced  to  notice  by  a 
gentleman  of  Boston,  whose  name  it  bean.  It  has,  for  the  last 
16  years,  been  one  of  the  most  popular  firuits.  It  is  of  most 
excellent  flavour,  but  variable  and  subject  to  rot  at  the  core. 

Emit  rather  large,  pjriform,  one-sided.  Skin  smooth,  and 
rather  tliick,  pale  jellowish-green,  with  a  dull  red  cheek,  and  a 


few  scattered  dots.  Stalk  aboat  an  inch  and  a  qoarter  long, 
curved,  set  in  a  very  shallow,  blunt  depression,  or  often  without 
depression.  Oalyx  open,  placed  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  green- 
ish-white, AiU  of  juice,  melting,  with  a  fine  vinous  flavour. 
Early  in  September.    Shoots  diverging,  light  olive. 

Arbbb  Coubbb.     A1.  Pom.  Thomp. 

Amirft],        Oolmar  Ohwnsy, 

Tree  vigorous,  with  crooked  branches. 

Fruit  medium  or  large^  oval,  pvriform.     Skin  greenish,  with 

msset  (lot!*,  Rtftik  larjTc  jind  fle^liy,  Calv3C  open,  basin  broad 
and  shfillow,  P*lesh  whitish,  course,  half  buttery,  meltiTig,  jtiicyi 
sligUtly  jistringcDt.     Ripe  last  of  September 
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JCipiDe  ae  JLamoges. 

Tree  vigorous,  pyramidal  form,  good  bearer,  succeeds  o« 
qainoe. 

Fruit  medium,  long-pjriform.  Skio  green,  becomiuff  green- 
ish-yellow when  ripe,  with  small  brown  dots.  Stalk  long,  set 
in  a  very  small  depression.  Calyx  pai-tially  closed,  in  a  shidlow, 
regular  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  half  melting,  juicy,  sweet^ 
and  of  a  peculiar  flavour.    November  and  December.   . 

Bkllb  Juus«    Van  Monk 

Tree  beautiftil,  pyramidal,  upright  and  vigorous,  very  fertile. 

Fruit  small,  obovate.  Skin  lignt  olive,  lightly  shaded  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  fine,  melting,  buttery,  rather  juicy,  sweet, 
deliciously  perfiimed.  An  excellent  fruit.  Ripe  in  October  and 
keeps  till  ifovember.    (Al.  Pom.) 

Bbllb  Fondantk. 

Fruit  medium,  pyramidal,  turbinate.  Skin  pale  yellow,  cloud- 
ed with  green,  irregularly  patched  with  russet^  especiallv  around 
the  eye.  Flesh  juicy,  buttery,  very  fine  grained  and  nch,  with 
a  perceptible  astringency.    October.    (Rob.  Manning,  Ms.) 

Bbllb  et  Bonnb.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

ScfaOne  und  Gate.       Gradeuse. 
Belle  de  Brussels,  {mcorrectfy.) 

The  Belle  et  Bonne  {beautiful  and  good^  pear  is  a  variety 
from  Belgium,  of  large  size,  fine  appearance,  but  has  fallen  iai 
below  expectations. 

Fruit  large,  Bergamotte  shaped.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow, 
with  numerous  russet  ^een  dots,  especially  near  the  eye.  Stalk 
long,  rather  slender,  deeply  inserted  in  a  very  narrow  cavity. 
Calyx  with  crumpled  divisions,  set  in  a  shallow,  rather  uneven 
basm.  Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse  grained,  tender,  and,  when 
well  ripened,  buttery,  with  a  very  sweet  and  agreeable  juice. 
Middle  of  September. 

Bergbn. 

A  chance  seedling  found  in  a  hedge  on  land  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Simon  Bergen,  of  New  Utrecht,  Long  Island.  Introduced 
to  notice  by  John  G.  Bergen,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  specimens,  history,  <fec.  Tree  moderately 
vigorous,  upright,  young  wood  reddish,  an  early  and  good  bear 


OTieu  wiui  8iu«B  nut  syiniiioiinGy  auguisr.  OKiu  waxea,  leui 
yellow,  finely  shaded  with  crimson  and  fawn  where  exposed 
the  sun,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  and  crimson  do 
Stalk  long,  rather  stout,  curved,  inserted  in  a  moderate  depri 
sion  by  a  fleshy  ring.  Calyx  small,  open,  segments  stiff;  has 
small,  surrounded  by  a  wavy  border.  Flesh  whitish,  vein« 
with  yellow,  a  little  coarse  and  gritty,  buttery,  juicy,  meltin 
with  a  sweet  aromatic  flavor,  delicately  perfumed.  Ripe  last 
September,  and  beginning  of  October. 

Bkroamoitb     Sagbrbt.      Sageret. 

Of  foreign  origin.     Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  nearly  globular,  angular.  Skin  rough,  greei 
ish,  thickly  covered  with  russet  dots,  somewhat  netted  an 
sprinkled  with  russet  Stalk  long  and  stout,  very  fleshy  at  ii 
insertion  in  a  cavity  of  considerable  depth.  Calyx  large,  open 
segments  long,  reflexed;  basin  small,  abrupt  Flesh  whitisl 
rather  coarse  and  gritty,  very  juicy,  buttery,  melting,  with 
pleasant  vinons  flavour.    October,  November. 

BxBOAMOTTk  d'EbpbbAn.    Esper^n. 
Bezy  d'Esperdn  (erroneously). 

Tree  vigorous  and  a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  exce^ngly  depressed,  irregularly  pyriform 
nearly  globular.  Skin  green,  thick  and  rough,  covered  witl 
russet  dots  and  patches.  Stalk  lonff  and  stout^  tokened  at  iti 
insertion  in  a  small  cavity,  at  an  inchnation.  Calyx  small,  closed 
in  a  rather  deep  slightly  farrowed  basin,  surrounded  by  russet 
Fle»h  ffreenish-yellow,  juicy,  buttery,  sweet  and  rich.  Decem- 
ber to  February. 

BXBOAMOTTX  HkIMBOURO. 

Raised  by  M.  Bivort  Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive. 
Fruit  large,  Bergamotte  shaped.  Skin  rough,  green,  cnangii^  to 
lemon  yellow  when  ripe,  dotted  with  brown,  and  tinged  with 
red  next  the  son.  Flesh  white,  very  fine,  somewhat  battery, 
juice  abundant^  sogaiy,  perfomed.  Ripe  early  in  October. 
JGard.  Chron.) 

BXRQAMOTTB  GaUDRT. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Stalk  long.  Colour  yellowish- 
green,  covered  with  coarse  russet  dots.    Flesh  white,  tender. 


BeoiT^  Beauduunps.  Poire  de  Oadet 

Beaucbamps.  Ognonet,  (incorrecUy,  of  some,) 

Bergamotte  Caprand.  Belle  de  Briasac. 

Bergamotte  Bufo. 

A  very  good  Bergamot  fix)m  France,  not  by  any  means  eqoal, 
'however,  to  Gansefs,  but  productive,  and  ripening  for  some 
time,  in  saccession. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yel- 
low, rarely  with  a  pale  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  thick, 
set  in  an  angular,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  open,  basin 
nearly  flat  flesh  buttery  and  juicy,  sweet  and  rich.  October 
and  November. 

Bergamotte  LEsisLE.    Hov.  Mag. 

Tree  vigorous,  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  or  Bergamotte  shaped.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  sunny  cheek,  numerous  small  dots,  and  russeted  patches. 
Stalk  Jong,  curved,  inserted  in  a  depression.  Calyx  large,  open, 
broad;  basin  irre^ar.  Flesh  juicy,  battery,  melting,  sweety  and 
perfumed.    October. 


Bergamo^  fftnw^r*. 


Ives^a  BeTgaB;u>t  Gurle^s  Beurr6. 

StMintOD.  Diamant 

GanseFB  Bergamotte  is  a  w«ll  known  and  delicious  pear,  raised 
fleventy-seven  years  ago,  from  a  seed  of  the  Autumn  Bergamot, 
by  the  English  Lieut^ttant-General  Qamel,  of  Donneland  Hall. 
Though  a  little  coarse-grained,  it  is,  in  its  perfection,  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  other  pear  in  its  peculiarly  rich,  sugary  fla- 
your,  o(Hnbined  wlUi  great  juiciness.  It  is  stated,  by  some,  to 
be  an  unfruitful  flbrt,  and  it  is,  in  poor  or  cold  soils,  only  a  l^in 
bearer,  but  we  ^ow  a  very  laige  tree  near  us^  in  a  warm,  rich 
soil,  which  fre^ently  bears  a  dozen  bushels  ^f  superb  fruit 
The  mealy  Ict^es,  and  spreading  dark  grey  shoiOits,  distinguish 
this  tree.      / 

Fruit  large,  roundish  obovate,  but  much  flattened.  Skin 
roughish  l^rown,  becoming  yellowish  brown  at  maturity,  tinged 
sometime^  with  a  russet  red  cheek,  and  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
russet.  Stalk  short,  fleshy  at  both  ends.  Cavity  moderate. 
CaJyx  s^ort  and  small,  placed  in  a  smooth,  moderate  hollow. 
Flesh  w&ite,  melting,  very  juicy,  rich,  sweet  and  aromatic.  Ri- 
pens during  all  September. 

BXROAMOTTB  DS  MiLLKPIEDS. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  resembling  Belle  de  Brussels, 
jkin  greenish,  rather  dark,  dotted.  Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy, 
Srst  rate.    Bipena  S^tember.     (Leroy's  Gat) 

BsuBiifi  Dx  Nantxb.    Thomp.  An.  Pom. 

B<«t6  Htataii.       Beorr^  Bkmo  de  Naatea 

Tree  vigorous,  grows  well  on  pear  and  quince,  ^oung  wood  olive,  ^ 
fncliningr  to  brown.  Fruit  large,  elongated-pynform,  or  pyrami- 
dal. Skin  greenish-yellow,  with  a  r^  cheek,  and  mintto  dots. 
StaAk  rather  long  and  laige,  inserted  by  a  lip  ahnost  without 
cavity.  Calyx  large,  open,  basin  broad  and  ftirrowed.  Flesh 
sweet,  mating,  and  pleasantly  perfumed,  probably  of  first 
ity.    October. 

BxuBRfe  Lavoxuxb. 

Tree  vigorous  on  Dear  and  quince,  verjr  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  turbinate,  or  obtuse-pynfonn.  Skin  pale  yd* 
low,  slightly  shtided  with  crimson  and  blotched  with  russet,  and 
covered  witii  russet  dots.  Stalk  short  and  fleshy,  inserted  often 
by  a  lip  in  a  small  depression.    Calyx  open  or  partially  closed, 
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Mgrnentt  peniistent,  hatia  lomewhat  irregular,  ahalloWy  and  open. 
Flesh  white,  bulleryy  joicj,  meHiiig,  soflMwhat  ffiMiidar,  with  a 
yeiy  briaki  rich,  yinooa  flaroor.    Sfoyember  to  Janiiaiy. 

BivBRft  Baohilhr. 

Tree  vigoroiu,  youig  wood  jeUowish-niarooB,  a  good  bearer. 
liVoH  rather  laiM  obovate,  obecuely  pyii^  Skin 

green.  Stalk  wortiah,  verj  much  inclined  in  a  moderate  de- 
pression, by  a  lip.  Calyx  very  small,  partially  ckiaedy  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  battery,  juicy,  melting,  wilh  a  briak; 
vinous,  aromatic  flavour.    November  and  December. 

BsuBRf  SnaxHAira.    Al.  Pom.  Steikmans. 

Dojenn6  SteEtanaiu^  of  some.       BeDe  AllwTioa 

Tree  vigorous,  with  loiu^  sUmt  my  shoots,  prodacthre.    Fmii 
medfaun,  oblate,   remotefy  pyriform.     Skin    green    speckled 
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with  roflset,  and  ahaded  with  crimson.  Stalk  about  an  inch 
long,  stoat,  inserted  in  a  small,  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  open, 
segments  stifl^  set  in  a  broad;  nneven  basin,  slightly  russet 
ed.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  fine,  very  melting,  juicy,  8ugar]( 
vinous,  pleasantly  perfumed*    October  and  November. 

BbobbA  Mono.    AL  Pom. 

Moiitc 


JtRBHrTo  MOWC» 


Tree  moderately  vigorous.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  pyriibrm* 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  profusely  sprinkl^  with  yeUow  dots. 
Stalk  medium,  stout,  curved,  inserted  in  an  uneven  depression. 
Calyx  small,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yellowish,  a  little  granular, 
buttery,  melting,  witib  a  fine  rich  brisk  flavour,  highly  perfiuned 


BstiRRt  Esimas.  Bivort  Thomp. 
A  seedling  of  Bivort's.  Tree  vigorous,  productive,  yonng 
MTOod  browuish-red.  Fruit  medium,  loundish-oblate,  turbinate. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  mostly  covered  with  thin  russet,  shaded 
with  crimson,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  russet  and  crimson 
dots.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  thick,  and  inclined,  fleshy  at  its 
insertion,  by  a  large  ring  or  lip.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in 
a  broad,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  buttery,  juicy,  melting, 
with  a  very  sweet,  rich,  perfumed  flavour.    October. 

BburbA  RicHSLixn. 
Tree  vigorous,  younff  shoots  liffht  olive.    Fruit  laige,  obtuse- 
pyriform,  truncate.    Skm  gieeBie£,  inclining  to  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  dots.    Stalk  short,  inserted  by  a  slight  lip  in  a  broad  de- 
pression.   Calyx  firmly  closed,  set  in  a  broad,  shallow  furrowed 
basin.     Flesh  buth 
tery,  juicy,  melting, 
with  a  fine,  sweet, 
aromatic  fiavonr — 
sometimes     astrin- 
gent   December. 

BburrA    Navbz, 

Bouvier.  Bivort 

Golmar  Navec^ 

Tree  vigorous  and 
productive.  Fruit 
large,  irregular,  ob- 
late, obconic,  ob- 
scure pyriform. 
Skin  rich  yellow, 
inclining  to  cinna- 
mon, with  numer- 
ous gray  dots.  Stalk 
long,  thick,  fleshy, 
inserted  in  an  in- 
clined cavity.  Calyx 
small,  open,  set  in 
a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy, 
melting,  and  excel- 
lent, pleasantly  per- 
fumed*    October,  Beurri  Gifard. 
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BbuekC  Giftard  Thomp.  Bonvier. 
Tree  of  moderate  ffrowth^  with  slender  reddish  coloured 
shootk  Fmit  rather  above  medium  in  size,  pjriibrm  or  torbi- 
nate,  tapering  to  the  stem,  which  is  ratlier  long  and  obliquelj 
set.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  marbled  with  red  on  the  snnny  side. 
Calyx  clos^  segments  t^dff,  set  in  a  very  small  basin.  Flesh 
white,  melting,  juicy,  with  an  excellent  vmous  flavour,  delight- 
fdUv  perfdm^.  An  early  pear  of  great  promise.  Ripening 
middle  of  August. 

BsuBBi,  OoLDBV  OF  BxLBOA.    Han. 


Mdm  BemrS  o/BOwl 

Hie  Golden  BemrtA  of  Bilboa  was  imported  from  Bilboa, 
Spain,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Marblehead, 
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Mass.  Its  Baropean  name  is  nnlmowiif  and  it  has  become  a 
popular  frait  here  under  this  title.  Shoots  stont^  upright^  light 
yellowish-brown. 

Froit  rather  large,  regular,  obovate.  Skin  very  fair,  smooth, 
and  thin,  golden  yellow,  evenly  dotted  with  small  brown  dots, 
and  a  litUe  marJced  with  ranet,  especially  round  the  stalk. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  and  a  half  1ob|^  rather  slender,  set  in  a 
moderate  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed,  placed  in  a  sl^t 
basin.  Flesh  white,  very  buttery  and  melting  and  fine 
grained,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.  Fust  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

BsTOBB  Ds  Wwnmam*    An.  Pom. 

l^is  pear  was  discovered  by  Loins  Berckmans,  in  his  garden 
at  Heyst-op^en-Berg,  among  a  number  of  wild  pear  trees  of  his 
sowing.  Tree  vigorous,  very  thorny,  suitable  for  a  pyramid. 
Fruit  middle  siie,  turbinate.  Stalk  medium,  with  some  small 
pkitB  around  its  insertion.  Bye  in  a  wide  even  cavity.  Skin 
completely  covered  with  russet,  and  slightly  coloured  next  the 
sun.  Flesh  fine,  yeUowish-white,  half  mdting,  buttery,  with 
an  abundant  sugary,  agreeaUy  perfumed,  mudcy  juice.  Feb- 
ruary.   (An.  Pom.) 

BsubbA  D^AjtsMBXBo.    Thomp.  Und.  Deschamp. 

Duo  d'Aremberg.  lyAreinbefg  Biiftit 

DesdMunpi.  L'Orpheline. 

Cobaar  Descbampi.        Beuri^  des  OrphelfBes. 

The  Beu]r6  d' Aremberg  is  a  fine,  large  fruit,  rery  high  fla- 
voured, bears  most  abundimtly,  and  always  keeps  afed  matures, 
wiUi  perhaps  less  care  than  any  other  winter  frvit  in  the 
house. 

The  Beurr6  d' Aremberg  was  raised,  not  lone  since,  by  the 
Abb^  Deschamps,  in  the  wden  of  the  Hospice  des  Oif  helines, 
at  Enghein.  llie  Beurre  d' Aremberg  of  many  French  cata- 
logues, is  the  Glout  Morceau.  The  two  sorts  are  easi^  distin- 
guished. The  fruit  of  the  d' Aremberg  has  a  short,  or  thicker 
stalk,  usually  bent  to  one  side ;  its  flavour  is  vinous,  instead  of 
sugaryi  and  its  wood  not  so  strong,  with  more  deeply  serrated 
leaves.  Branches  clear  yellowwi-brown,  dotted  with  pale 
specks.    Tree  unhealthy  and  subject  to  canker. 

Fruit  obovate,  but  narrowing  a  flood  deal  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
thick,  rather  uneven,  pale,  gNoush-yellow,  becoming  yellow  at 
maturity,  with  many  tracings  and  spots  of  light  russet  Stalk 
short,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  thick,  and  very  fleshy, 
especially  where  it  joins  the  frnit,  and  usually  planted  very  ob- 
liquely.   Calyx  short  and  small,  set  in  a  deep  basin.    Fleah 
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white^  battery^  and  meltinj^  with  aa  abnndanti  richt  delicioiia 
yiDoas  jaice*    December. 


BlUBKt  CLAIBftBAU*     AL  POBI,  IboiBf. 

Baiaed  by  IL  dairgean,  of  Nantea.  Tree  very  vigoroofli 
forming  a  beaatifiil  pyramid,  yoimg  wood  reddiah-brown,  yeiy 
prodactive. 

The  size,  early  bearing,  productiveneai,  and  ezeeeding  beantyf 
together  with  its  coming  at  a  season  most  acceptable,  will  ren- 
der diis  one  of  oar  most  valuable  pears. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  bat  with  nneaoal  sides.  Skin  warm 
yellow,  inclining  to  &wn,  shaded  wiUi  orange  and  crimson, 
thickly  covered  with  russet  dots,  and  sometimes  sprinkled  with 
rosset.  Stalk  short,  stout,  and  fleshy,  inserted  by  a  lip  at  an 
inclination  almost  without  depression ;  when  the  lip  is  absenti 
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the  cavity  is  aneven.  Oalyz  open,  segmentB  stiff,  in  a  shallow 
farrowed  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  battery,  joicj,  somewhat 
mnalar,  witb  a  tagaij,  pevfiimed,  viBoaa  UToiir.  October  to 
January. 

BsuBBlb  EoaauTB. 

Disseminated  and  named  by  Andre  Leroy.  Tree  of  mode- 
rate Yigoor.  Froit  large,  very  yariable  in  form,  generally  tar- 
binate,  saHace  yefy  nneyen*  Stalk  two  thirds  of  an  inch  long^ 
cunred  and  planted  upon  a  small  protection.  Calyx  laige,  basm 
deep  and  round.  Skm  dull  yellowish  green,  traced  and  freckled 
with  grey  or  bronze,  dotted  with  specks  of  the  same  colour,  yel« 
lowisn  round  the  eye,  greenish  around  the  stem,  flesh  very 
fine,  meltinj^,  buttery,  sugary,  juice  abundant,  slightly  acidulat- 
ed.   Ripe  September,  October.     (Desports  in  Hov.  Mag.) 
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Bsu&Bi  BsBOKif  Airs.    Al.  Pom. 

Tree  very  yigorous,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medioniy  turbinate,  or  short-pyriform.  Skin  yellowish^ 
TonAf  chiefly  covered  witib  nueet  Stalk  of  raediom  length, 
fleeny,  very  mucli  inclined.  Calyx  small,  open,  in  a  shallow, 
furrowed  basin.  Hosli  white,  juicv,  veiy  buttery,  melting,  with 
a  rich,  highly  peiftmied  flavour.    November,  December. 

BsurbA  SiTPXBrar. 

Tree  v^^orousi  young  wood  brown,  inclining  to  fiiwn. 

Fruit  DMdiiim,  oblate,  deprsssed-pyriform,  ndinbig  to  turbi- 
nate. Skin  yellow,  slightly  shaded  with  crimson  on  the  sonny 
side,  and  partially  covered  with  russet,  and  thickly  sprinkled 
with  minute  dots.  Stalk  stout,  rather  lone  descriptions  say 
shOTt),  inserted  without  depression  by  a  iieuiy  enlargement. 
Calyx  eloeed,  in  an  abrupt,  maU  basin*  Flesh  eixeeedinaiy  jui- 
cy, buttery,  meltings  with  a  brisk,  vinousi  or  sob-aoid  flavour. 
BipaaU<tfOetob«r. 


BemrS  Bdrdy, 
20* 


Beorrt,  St6rkman*8  {frronooutly). 

Tree  vigorous,  prodactive  both  on  pear  and  quince ;  young 
wood  maroon. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  pyriform.  Wn  greenish,  coTered  with 
li^ht  russet,  considerably  shaded  with  brownish  red,  and  sprin- 
kled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  abont  an  inch  long,  a  little  swol 
len  at  its  insertion,  at  an  inclination,  in  a  small,  rather  nncYen 
cavity.  Calyx  open,  segments  penislent,  in  a  broad,  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  bntteiy,  mehing,  jnicy,  brisk,  vinoosi  and  highly 
perfbmed,  sightly  astringent  next  the  skin.  September  and 
October. 

BsuRRft  Spsnce.    Van  Mons. 

Many  varieties  having  been  received  froM  Bnrope  lor  Beorr6 
Spence  and  pioved  incmeot,  we  ffiw  deeeription  of  one  which 
we  have  received,  and  presume  to  be  the  true  variety,  ofigmafted 
by  Van  Mons. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  young  shoots  reddish  brown. 
Very  productive. 

Frmt  medium,  short-pyriform,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin 
greenish,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity,  shaded  with  dull  crim- 
son, thiuly  sprinkled  with  russet,  and  thickly  covered  with  rus- 
set dots.  Stalk  long,  fleshy  at  Its  insertion,  which  is  often  at 
an  inclination  bv  a  Up^  Calyx  small,  elosed,  in  a  deep,  rather 
abrupt  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  with  a  fine,  rich,  vmous  fla- 
vour.   Core  smaH.    September. 

BsurbA  AmaitdA.    Van  Mons. 

Dobbel  Amandel,  (of  (he  Dukik.)  Almond  Peac 

Beurr6  d'Angleterre.  Noisette. 

Longue  de  Narkouts.  Konkowthy. 
Bearr6  Judea. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  and  named  in  allusion  to  its  al- 
mond flavour.  Tree  an  erect,  vigorous  grower,  and  a  good  but 
not  very  early  bearer.     Shoots  stout,  diverging,  dark  olive. 

Fruit  tnedmm  or  above,  elongated-pyriform.  Skin  roughs 
dull  green,  covered  with  rather  prominent  russet  dots.  Stalk 
long,  slender,  inserted  in  an  uneven  cavity.  Caljrx  open,  set  in 
a  rather  small  basin.  Flesh  very  juicy  and  buttery,  with  an 
excellent  peculiar  flavour.  Ripens  middle  of  September,  and 
soon  decays.    Variable,  sometimes  excellent,  oftien  poor, 

BeurrA  Fouqierb. 
A  foreign  pear,  introduced  by  J.  C.  Lee.     Fmit  of  medium 
iize,  obovate     Skiu  gr^euisb -yellow,  witli  patches  and  poluU 
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of  light  nuBet,  and  some  dark  ^^reen  spots,  flesh  yellowish 
white,  coarse  mined,  a  little  gntt^  at  the  core,  melting,  juicy 
sweet  and  goc^    October,    (ttob.  Manning's  Vjl) 

BsuBBi  l^AUUXU. 

Frait  meifinm,  roundish,  tnrbinate,  inclining  to  conic.  Skin 
greenidli  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  nuset  Stalk  short,  in* 
dined,  without  cavity.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh 
whitish,  somewhat  coarse,  battery,  meltmo,  with  a  briak,  vinous 
flavour,  rosamhling  Blown  Bemrrk    Octmr. 

Bsnanfi  WnmEB.    (Rivers.) 

Baised  hf  Thomas  Riven,  BngUHid.  lYee  moderately  vigor- 
00%  spreading,  an  early  and  abundant  bearer.  Frait  medium, 
obovate,  elongated  pyriform.  Skin  greenish,  rouj^^h,  spotted 
with  msset  Stalk  stout,  curved,  inclineid  at  its  insertion.  Calyx 
firmly  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  irregular  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
fine  grained,  melting,  buttery,  vinous  or  sub-acid.  January, 
February. 

Bnuiukft  BxKvnr.    Bivort 

A  new,  hardy,  late,  melting  pear  of  small  size  firom  the  col- 
lection of  Yan  Mons.    Ripe  February.    (Riv.  Cat) 

Bsuaai  Six 

Raised  hj  Mr.  Six.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  IVuit 
large,  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  light-green,  dotted  with  deep 
green  and  brown.  Flesh  white,  very  fine,  melting,  buttery,  with 
a  sugary,  deliciously  perfumed  flavour.  Ripe  November,  Decem- 
ber.    (Gard.  Chron.) 

BsuRidB  Bnm>nT.    AL  Pom. 

Beurrft  Aogoste  Benoit        Benoita 

Tree  not  vigorotis,  but  very  productive.  Fruit  medium,  obo- 
vate. Skin  bright  men,  spotted  and  shaded  with  brown  msset. 
Stalk  of  moderate  length,  inserted  in  a  cavity.  Calyx  open,  in 
a  regular  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  juice  abundant, 
sugary  and  well  perftimed.    Ripe  end  of  September. 

BxuRMfe  OunnvoT. 

Fruit  medium,  elongated  pyriform.  Skin  yellowish-green, 
shadeil  with  crimson  and  fawn,  and  netted  with  russet  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  buttery,  melting  with  a  brisk  vinous  flavour.     Oct. 


jLree  vigorouB,  au  earij  Dearer  aaa  proauciive.  r  ruii  small, 
irr^ularlj  oblate,  inclinii^  to  conic  bkin  greenish.  Stalk  long, 
m  a  very  sniall  cavity.  Csiljx  lai^  m  a  shallow  basin.  FleiSi 
juicy,  nielting^  but  not  high  flavoured    September. 

BfiUERib  Dblannot.    Bivort 

Raised  by  Alexander  Delannoy,  of  Toiinin.  Tree  vigorous, 
Bufficiently  productive.  Fmit  lai^,  pyriform,  with  its  largest 
diameter  towards  the  centre.  Skin  bright  green,  lightly  shaded 
on  the  sunny  side,  with  russet  around  the  stem,  and  thickly 
covered  with  large  gi'ey  dot&  Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  in 
an  uneven  cavity.  Flesh  whitish,  half  melting,  juicy,  sugary, 
and  very  pleasantly  perfumed*  October  till  Febraary.  (An. 
Pom.) 

BsuKRi  SoiTuaraK. 

Size  medium  to  large,  form  acute  pyriform ;  stalk  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  fleshy  at  its  junction.  Colour  pale  clear  yellow, 
with  occasional  traces  ci  russet.  Flesh  melting,  and  very  juicy, 
flavour  rich,  su^ry,  with  a  peculiarly  pleasant  aroma.  Season 
October,  NovciSber.    (Wilder*s  Rep.) 

BsurrA  db  Mohtgebon. 

New  Frederick  of  Wurtembuig. 

Tree  very  vigorous,  moderately  productive.  Fruit  medium, 
regularly  pyriform.  Skin  yellow  at  maturity,  reddidi  orange  on 
the  smmy  side.  Flesh  white,  half  flne,  half  buttery,  melting,  mUf" 
ficient  juice,  sugary,  and  flavour  of  the  Ronsselet  Ripe  the  end 
of  September.    ( Al.  Pom.) 

BburrA  Bretonvbav.    Bifieren. 

One  of  Major's  fisperen's  seedlings.  Tree  of  a  beautiful  pyra- 
midal form,  very  vigorous,  but  comes  late  into  bearing.  Fhiit 
large,  variable  in  form,  generally  elongated-pyriform.  Skin 
rough,  lightrgreen,  becoming  golden  yellow  at  maturity,  reddish 
brown  in  the  sun.  Flesh  fine,  ycUowish-white,  not  juicy,  half 
melting,  sugary,  vinous,  pleasantly  perfumed.  March  and  ApriL 
(ALPom.) 

BsURRft   DB   Ql~ENA6T. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  oval,  turbmate,  becomes 
slightly  yellow  at  maturity.    Flesh  fine,  white,  melting,  juicy 


BsuBRi  GsiTB.    Van  Mon&    Al.  P91XU 

Tree  Tigoroaa,  very  prodnotave^  Frmt  mediam,  imga] 
oboTate,  inolhuiig  to  conic,  traneate.  8km  rough,  greei 
slightly  shaded  on  the  sunny  side  and  thickly  covered  ^ 
russei  dote.  Stalk  sk<Mi  and  thi<^  insorted  in  a  cavity  a 
inclination.  Calyx  open,  stifi^  in  a  broad  rather  deep  one 
basin.    Flesh  sugary,  peiiumed,  excellent.    September. 

BauRBS  Fbilipps  Dslfo88S»    Gregoire« 

Raised  bv  M.  Gregoire  of  Belgium.  Tree  vigorous  and  \ 
ductive.  Fruit  medium  or  lar^  form  of  Bei^^amot,  or  turbin 
or  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  light  green,  becoming  golden  ' 
low  at  maturity,  pointed  and  waded  with  bright  red.  Fl 
white,  fine,  melting,  buttery,  juice  abundant,  BUgary,  and  stron 

Jerfiimed.    BegiDs  to  ripen  in  December  ai^  continues  u: 
anuary.    (An.  Pom.) 

Bbubk*  Schsidwxilbb. 

Tree  stout  and  vigorous,  inclining  to  a  pyramid;  good  beai 
Fruit  medium,  obovate,  pyriform.  Skin  green  or  dull  gre 
changing  very  little  to  maturity. '  Flesh  buttery,  sweet  and  ri 
Septem^  and  October.    (AL  Pom.) 

BburrA  Burnioq.    Esperen.  Al.  Pom. 

Tree  of  medium  vigour.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  tnrbina 
Skin  rough,  entirely  covered  with  russet  Flesh  ^BOy  whiti! 
green,  jniey,  sugary,  and  strongly  periomed.  Ripens  towards  t 
end  of  October. 

Bbua^  GiXROH.    Van  Mons» 

Fruit  sufficiently  large,  obovate.  Skin  bright  green,  becoi 
ing  lemon-yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  fine,  white,  almost  bnttei 
juicy,  somewhat  acid,  valuable  chiefly  for  its  late  keepin 
February,  March.    Good  in  Belgium.     (Al.  Pom.) 

BcubbA  D'ELBcaa.    Bivort 

Tree  moderately  vif^orona.  Fniit  large,  oUosepyriibma.  Ski 
pale  yellow,  often  with  a  blush,  slightly  speckled  with  msse 
Stalk  medium,  stout,  curved,  inserted  in  an  irrmlar  cavit; 
Calyx  small,  open,  set  in  a  very  small  basin.  Flesh  whitisJ 
somewhat  coarse,  juicy,  butteiy,  melting,  sweet  and  perfunie< 
November. 


Tree  moderately  Tigorons,  prodacthre.  Fruit  of  rather  mediam 
Bise,  oblate,  bei|;amot-Bhapea.  Skin  yeUowish-green,  indiniiig 
to  nuMt  with  immerons  te>wii  dota.  8talk  of  medinin  length, 
stont^  inaeitedin  a  moderate  caTitj.  Calyx  open,  aet  in  a  braad 
basin.  Fleih  whitOi  joicj,  melting,  with  a  fine,  briak,  yinooa 
flavoar,  mo^  delicate  and  leia  perfimied  than  Ganael's  Be^;amoL 
October. 

BbukbA  Haiuchsr.    Bivort 

A  new  Pear  from  Belgium.  Fmit  mediiun,  elongated-oval, 
inclining  to  pjriform,  angular,  and  irregolar.  8talk  laigei  long, 
cnrved,  maerted  at  an  inclination  by  a  lip.  CalTX  small  and 
doaed,  set  in  a  shallow  irregular  basin,  flesh  meltings  ^off^t 
and  excellent    October,  Norember. 

BbusbA  Duhaums.    Thomp. 

Tree  a  moderate  grower,  productive,  young  wood  yellowish* 
brown.  Fmit  medium,  oblate,  turbinate,  very  much  depressed, 
with  a  suture  along  one  side.  Skin  rough,  covered  with  thin 
russet,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  shorty 
thick  and  fleshy,  inserted  by  a  lip  at  an  inclination.  Calyx  open, 
segments  stifl^  basin  irreguUr.  Flesh  coarse,  buttery,  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavour.   November  to  February. 

BcUBRi   MiLLXT   OF   AkOBRS. 

Tree  vkorova  and  very  productive,  young  wood  yeUowidi- 
brown.  ¥rak  medium,  angidar,  somewhat  conic  Skin  green- 
ish, covered  with  russet  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  russet 
dots.  Stalk  medium,  stout,  curved,  inserted  in  a  rather  abrupt 
cavity.     Calyx  oioeed,  set  in  a  deep  nrregnUr  basin.    Flesh 

greenish,  somewhat  buttery,  exceedingly  i^^J^  meking,  with  a 
risk    vinous    flavour,    sometimes  astringent     November   to 
January. 

Beurr£  de  Bbignais. 

Des  Nonnes.        Poire  des  Noones. 

Tree  ef  moderate  growth,  prodnctive.  Fruit  mediiUB,  lound- 
ish,  obtuse,  oonie.  Skin  greenish  with  nnmerotts  grey  dote. 
Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  uneven  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  basin  shallow,  corrugated.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting, 
with  a  brisk,  perfumed,  but  not  high  flavour.  Ripe  middle  and 
last  of  September. 
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BxuBB*  Lbov  lb  Cuuui* 


Fruit  above  mediniSt  oval,  approaching  eloogated-pynform. 
Skin  yellowi^  green,  tiiicldj  speckled  with  laige  nuset  dots. 
Stalk  long,  cmred,  inserted  in  a  cavity  bj  a  lip,  basin  abmpt, 
deep.  CSy X  partially  closed.  Flesh  wnite,  juicy,  melting,  sweet 
but  not  high  flavoured.    October. 

BsukbA,  Browk.    Thomp.  Lind.  Mill 


of 


Bemre.     0.  iML 
Golden  Bearrt. 
RedBeoR^  U/mmi.) 
Budhsm'a 


Beorrd  Boag0. 
Beuird  d*or. 
Bs»T<  Ports. 
Beoirt  d'Anboise. 
Beorr^  d'Amblensa 
BeurrtdnRoL 
Poire  d' Amboiss. 
Isambert 
lasmbert  le  Bon. 

Ihe  Brown  Benrri,  afanoit  too  well  knawn  to  need  descrip* 
tion,  was  Ibr  a  long  time  considered  the  piinea  of  pears  m 
France,  its  native  country,  and  for  those  who  are  paitial  to  the 
high  vinous  flavour — a  rich  mingling  of  sweet  and  acid — ^it  has, 
stiM,  few  competitors.  It  is,  however,  cniite  variable  in  different 
soils,  and  its  variety  of  appviUA^ce  in  different  gardens^  has  given 
rise  to  the  many  names,  grey,  brown,  red,  and  goldev,  under 
which  it  is  known.    Shoots  diverging,  dark  brown. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate,  tapenng  convexly  quite  to  the 
stalk.  Skin  slightly  rough,  yeUowish-greeSf  but  nearly  covered 
with  thin  russet,  often  a  litUe  reddish  brown  on  one  side.  Stalk 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long^  stout  at  its  junction  with 
the  tree,  and  ihickeninff  obliquely  into  the  fruit  Calyx  nearly 
closed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  melting,  but- 
tery, extremely  juicy,  with  a  rich  sub-acid  flavour.    September. 

BbubrA  d'Amanus.    Thomp.  Noia. 
Beoirt  d'AMMMs.    JCm.  JMm. 

A  Belgian  pear,  very  productive ;  variable.  Succeeds  best  in 
cold  latitudes. 

Fruit  large,  obovate^ot  very  regular,  a  litUe  swollen  on  its 
sides.  Skin  rather  thick,  dull  yellowiih-green,  with  a  pale  red* 
dish  brown  cheek,  overapraad  with  numerous  hrown  dots  and 
russet  streaks  and  patches.  Stalk  «  little  more  than  an  inoh 
long,  set  rather  obli<^uely  in  a  shallow,  irregular  cavity.  Calyx 
open,  with  broad  divisions,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yellowi^, 
somewhat  coarse,  but  buttery,  melting,  abundant,  rich,  with 
sligbtiy  perfiimed  jaice,  often  astringent  and  poor.    September 


JEL  new  Belgian  pear,  raisca  dj  m.  i^uvau  ii;  is  gooa,  ana 
bears  abundantlj.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin 
pale  green.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  well  flavoured. 
October  and  Norember. 

BburrA  Preblx.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  large  and  excellent  pear,  named  by  Mr.  Manning  in  hoDour 
of  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  XJ.  S.  N.,  and  nusod  from  seed,  by 
Elijah  Cooke,  of  Raymond,  Maine. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  mottled 
with  russet  and  green  spots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  lone,  very 
stout,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and  melt- 
ing, with  a  rich,  high  flavour.    October  and  November. 

BsuBRfi  CoLMAB.    Van  Mons.  Nois. 
fieaniA  Oolmsr  d' Astonna 

It  k  one  of  Dr.  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Antumn  Colmar. 

Fruit  of  medimn  size,  almost  elliptical,  or  oval-obovate,  regu- 
larly formed.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish  at 
maturity,  with  a  blush  next  the  sun,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
dots.  Sta&  an  inch  long.  Calyx  expanded,  and  set  in  a  very 
shallow,  narrow,  irr^ular  basin.  Flesh  very  white,  slightly 
crisp  at  first,  but  becoming  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  slightly 
pcrmmed  flavour.    Octo&r. 

BeurrA  Mauxion.     Mauxion. 

Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  incHnioff  to  pyri- 
form.  Skin  yellow  russet,  with  a  bright  red  cheek.  Stalk 
short,  moderately  stout,  swollen  at  the  extremities,  inserted  in 
a  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  open,  stifli  set  in  a  very  shallow  ba- 
sin. Flesh  fine,  butteiy,  melting,  abounding  in  juice,  sugary, 
with  a  spicy  vinous  flavour,  pleasantly  perfiimed.  Ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. 

BeurrA,  Mollett's  Guernsey.    Thomp. 
MoUef ■  Gkienii^  CauamionteBe.    Kmf 

A  new  English  variety,  raised  by  Charles  Mollet,  Esq.,  of  the 
Island  of  Guernsey. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval-pyriform.  Skin  rather  nneven, 
yellow  and  yellowish-green,  nearly  covered  on  one  side  with  dark 
cinnamon  brown  russet,  in  stripes  and  tracings.  Flesh  yellow- 
ifihj  melting  and  buttery,  with  a  rich  vinous  mvt>tir,    December, 
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Bbubsb  Banob,    Thompb 

Beorrd  Banoe.    Lind,  Befurr^  de  maodra. 

HardeBpont  du  Prmtom|Ni      Somipbhie,  ineomaBif  tf  tmm. 
Beuird  Epite.  Beuird  de  Banz. 

NdrchAin. 

Hie  Bearr6  Ranee  is  considered  by  all  Bnglish  coltiTaton, 
the  best  very  late  pear  yet  generally  known.  The  wood  is 
brownish-yellow,  straggling  in  growth,  and  rather  pendnlons 
when  in  bearing,  and  when  the  tree  has  attained  a  moderate 
size  it  bears  weU. 

Fmit  of  medium  sBSe,  obtnae  pvriform.  Skin  dark  green, 
even  at  maturity,  rather  thick,  and  dotted  with  nomerons  russet 
specks.  Stalk  rather  slender,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  set  in  a 
slight,  blunt  depression,  or  often  without  any  cavity.  Calyx 
quite  small,  ana  set  in  a  basin  very  little  sunk,  flesh  greenish* 
white,  meltingi;  a  little  gritty  at  the  core,  full  of  sweet,  rich  juice, 
of  excellent  navour.  Succeeds  in  England,  Belgium,  and  France, 
but  does  not  in  this  country,  except  at  the  south  or  in  warm 
soils,  and  particular  localities. 

Bburrb  DC  Capzaumont.    Thomp, 
Ospiomont    XML       Beuir^  Aurora. 

A  Flemish  pear,  very 
fair,  and  handsomely 
formed,  and  1^  capital 
bearer,  hardy  in  all  soils 
and  seasons;  sometimes 
first  rate ;  but  when  the 
tree  is  heavily  laden,  it 
is  apt  to  be  slightly  as- 
tringent. It  grows  fre^ 
ly;  branches  a  little 
pendanty  greyish  yel- 
low. 

Fruit  of  medium  aiae, 
long  turbinate,  very 
even,  and  tapering  regu- 
larly into  the  stdk. 
Skin  smooth,  clear  yel- 
low, with  a  light  cinna- 
mon red  check,  and  a 
few  small  dots  and 
streaks  of  russet  Calyx 
large,  with  spreading 
gegioents,  prominentlv 
placed,  ao^  i^ot  at  all 
sunk.    Stalk  from  three  ^rri  <fo  Cbjmi«mont 
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foortht  to  ac  inch  and  »  half  long,  curved.  Fleah  fine  giainedp 
batterj,  melting,  vmmi,  and  whan  not  aatrii^nti  of  high  flayoor. 
September  and  October.    Variable  and  uncertain. 

Thie  k  <|iiite  distinct  from  the  Frederick  of  Wnitemboigh,  an 
irr^^olarmuti  aometimeB  called  by  thia  i 


BsmovT.    BouniB.    AL  Pom. 


Tree  yigorona,  very  productiye.  Froit  medinm  or  aboYC,  obo- 
vate,  troncate,  or  obtuBe-pyrifonn.  Skin  thin,  rich,  crimson  masetb 
Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  by  a  slight  Hp.  Oslyz  smal],  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  exceedingly  sweet,  rich,  and 
perfumed;  gives  promise  of  gr^  exeellenee.  October  to 
beoember. 

Bbzi*  db  Montiokt.    Then^.  Lbd  Poit. 

Troav4  de  Montigny. 

Beoirft  Bomain?  o/tomB  AmtHom  gmrdmiB, 

Doyenne  Musqueu 

Louis  Bosa 

A  pleasant,  juicy  fruit,  with  a  musky  flavour,  but  not  first 
rate.    The  skin  is  remarkably  smooth,  and  the  pear  is  evenly 

e  Bed  signifies  wQding^  L  e.  nstorsl  aeedliDg  tbond  near  Ifontigny,  • 
towninFranooi 


bng^  inserted  in  a  biqaU  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  snail,  firm, 
open,  reflexed,  in  a  tsit  smooth  basin,  scarcely  sank.  Fledi 
white,  melting,  juicy,  half  battery,  with  a  sweet,  musky  flavour. 
First  of  October. 

Bsa  Vast,    lliomp.  Lind 
Benrre  de  Beannicmi 

The  Bed  Yaet  has  been  considerably  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try, but  is  not  generally  considered  more  than  a  ffood  second 
rate  pear.    The  young  shoals  an  upright,  long,  dark-coloured. 

Fniit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  narrowing  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
roughish,  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish,  with  many  russety 
spots  and  a  brownish  che^  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  lon^  in- 
serted in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh 
yellowish-white,  melting  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  somewhat  perfumed 
flavour.    November  to  January. 

Bkxi  db  la  Mottk.      O.  Duh.  Ihomp. 
Bein  AnnodL       Boanro  blano  de  Jefsey. 
The  tree  is  exceedingly  vigorous  and  productive,  and  ihe 


BezidektMoUe. 


while. 

Frnit  of  medinm  size,  bergamot  shaped,  ronndish,  flattened  at 
the  eye.  Skin  pale  jeUowish^men,  thickly  sprinkled  with  ooih 
spicnoos  rosset  green  dots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  lon^  green, 
slightly  carved,  and  inserted  in  a  slight,  flattened  hollow.  Car 
lyx  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  rather  abruptly  sunken  basin. 
Flesh  white,  very  flne-grained,  battery,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  deli- 
cate perfumed  flavour.    October. 

Bbzt  Qabsub. 

Fruit  pyriform,  very  beautifnl.  Flesh  white,  breaking^  very 
juicy,  sugary.    Season  April    (Pap*  Oat) 

BszT  Sakspabxil. 

Bergamotte  SanspareiL 

Fruit  large,  obscurely  pyriform,  very  angular,  and  irregalar 
Skin  yellowish  green,  covered  with  numerous  brown  dots. 
Stalk  long,  very  fleshy  at  its  insertion,  in  a  slight  cavity,  at  an 
inclination.  Oalyx  open,  in  a  moderate  uneven  basin.  Flesh 
coarse  and  granular,  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  brisk  yinous 
flavour.    October  to  December. 


BXZT  QUBSBOT  d'bTS. 

Tree  of  good  vigour,  and  of  exceeding  fertility.  Fruit  mode- 
rate size,  roundish-oval,  of  almost  equal  diameters.  Skin  rough, 
thick,  and  altogether  covered  with  ffrej  russet,  becoming  rus- 
set fawn  at  maturity.  Flesh  yellowi^-white,  fine,  half  melting, 
very  juicy,  sugary,  and  deliciously  perfumed.  This  pear  is  very 
beautiful,  and  of  first  quality,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  mt 
about  the  core.  Ripe  towards  the  middle  of  September.  (An. 
Pom.) 

BxzT  d'Espbrxv.    Esperen. 

Rais^  by  Major  Esperen.  Tree  a  moderate  grower,  good 
bearer. 

Fruit  large,  elongated-pyriform.  Skin  dull  yellow,  sprinkled 
and  patched  with  russet,  and  thickly  covered  with  russet  dots. 
Stalk  rather  long,  stout^  inserted  by  a  ring  or  lip,  at  an  inclina- 
tiQiit  in  a  small,  irrej^mlar  can'ty.  Calyx  smaJl^  opon^  sot  in  n 
very  deep,  acute  bfwin^  surronnfled  by  russet  FleBh  jui^,  wH^ 
a  ejirightJy,  vmous  fliivour     October,  November- 
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BoNNS  d'Ezeb.    Dapaj.  Thomp.  Bivort 

Bonne  det  Haieft.        Bonne  de  LongaevaL 
Bonne  de  Z^es.  Belle  et  bonne  d'Esea^ 

Tree  moderately  yigorous,  productive. 

Fniit  large,  truncate,  pyrifonn.  Skin  light  yellowisli  ffreeiw 
with  rufaset  patches  aod  dots.  Stalk  large,  long,  curved,  insert^ 
ed  in  a  hroaid  cavity.  Calyx  amall,  open,  hasin  narrow,  of  little 
depth.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  jneltinfi^  vagwry^  hrisk,  rich,  excel- 
lent   Sometiines  cnu^    September  and  October. 

BoN  Grbxtisn  FoNDAim.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  recent  Flemish  pear,  abounding  with  juice,  and  having  a 
refreshing,  a^p*eeab]e  navour.  In  g(Md  seasons,  it  is  first  of  the 
quality,  and  it  bears  early  and  abundantly.  Toung  shoots  slen> 
der,  diverging,  olive  gray. 

Fruit  pretty  larse,  roundish-oblong,  r^ularly  formed.  Skin 
pale  green,  sprinkled  with  small  russet  dots,  and  considerably 
covered  with  russet.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  curv* 
ed,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  nar* 
row  hollow.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  gritty  round  the  core,  ex- 
ceedingly juicy,  tender,  and  melting,  with  a  rich  and  pleasant 
flavour. 

BOH  OUSTATS. 

Baised  by  Migor  Esperen. 

Tree  very  vigorous,  with  stoat  shoots.  Fruit  middle  siie,  re- 
gular, pyriform.  Stalk  medium.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow. 
Skin  li^ht  green,  covered  with  russet  Flesh  white,  fine,  but- 
tery, juicy,  sugary  and  perfumed.  Ripe  December,  January. 
(Gard,  Chr.) 

Bovm  CHAELom.    Bivort 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  of  moderate  sise,  vari- 
able in  form,  generally  resembling  Doyenne.  Skin  smooth, 
lightly  washed  with  purple  on  the  side  of  the  son.  Flesh  mo- 
derately fine,  more  buttery  than  meltiag,  soffaiy,  and  strongly 
perfumed.  Should  be  gathered  early.  It  la  a  long  time  in 
use.    Bipe  middle  of  August    (AL  Pom.) 

BosToir. 

Introduced  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston,  Mass.    May  prove  Pianeo. 

Tree  vigorous,  productive,  young  wood  brownish-red.  Fruit 
below  medium  size,  obovate,  inclining  to  conic,  remotely  pyri- 
form.   Skin  yellow,  with  numerous  small  green  or  grey  dots 


aromatic  flavoorr .  September. 

BRAHDTwnnB.    Hort 

Fomid  on  the  farm  of  Eli  Harvey  on  the  banks  of  the  Bran- 
dywine,  Delaware  Co^  Pa.  Tree  vigorous,  npright,  nnilbrmlj 
prodnctive,  Fmit  above  medinm,  varying  in  K>rm,  from  oblate 
depressed-pTriform,  to  elongated^riform.  Skiii  doll  jeHowieh- 
ffreen,  considerablv  dotted  and  somewhat  sprinkled  with  rnsset, 
having  a  warm  dieek  on  tke  side  of  the  bos.  Stattc  is  fleshy 
at  its  junction  with  the  fruit,  and  generally  surroanded  by  folds 
or  rings.  Calyx  open,  basin  smooui  and  Jiallow.  Flesh  white, 
juicy,  melting,  sugary  and  vinous,  somewhat  aromatic  Ripe 
last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

Cabot.     Man. 

Originated  from  the  seed  of  the  Brown  Beture,  by  J.  S. 
Cabot,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  Maas.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  flavour 
of  its  parent,  and  is  an  agreeable,  sS>-acid  fruit  The  tree 
grows  upright  and  very  strong,  and  prodnces  amaaring  onaps. 


Fruit  pretty  larse,  roundish-turbinate,  narrowing  rather  abruptly 
to  the  stalk,  which  is  bent  obliquely,  and  inserted  on  one  side 
of  a  tapering  summit  Skin  roug^ish,  bronse  yellow,  pretty 
well  covered  with  cinnamon  russet  Calyx  small,  open,  set  in  a 
round,  smooth  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  breajdng,  joicy, 
with  a  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.    Middle  and  last  of  September. 

Caek  di  Francs. 

Fruit  lar^e,  pyriform.  Skin  thick,  russety-yellow,  tfaicskly 
covered  wiw  russety  specks,  and  with  some  blotches  of  maaet 
Calvx  open.  Flesh  yeilowish-whita,  half  meking,  juicy,  sweet, 
with  a  little  astringcncy.  Ripe  December,  January.  (Hdt 
Mag.) 

Caliba88b  DKLViora.    Van  Mobs. 

Tree  vkorous  and  j^rodnctfre.  Fmit  medium  or  rather 
large,  pyiiferm,  br^ad  at  calyx.  Skin  yellow,  slightly  ruseeted, 
sometimes  shaded  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  short,  thick  at  ita 
junction  with  the  fruit  Calyx  open,  segments  t^Sj  in  a  very 
uiallow,  uneven  basin.  Flesh  white,  coarse,  buttery,  juicy,  melt- 
ing, perfumed,  slightly  astringent,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour, 
October. 

Calhouk. 

Raised  by  the  lale  Governor  Edwards,  New  HaveUp  Co&a, 
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Frnit  medimiif  fonndisb,  obKqnely-oblate,  angalar.  Skin 
yellowuh,  shaded  witb  doll  eriiMon  Bprinkled  wroi  roaseti  and 
tbkskly  covered  wMi  mntet  doM.  Btalk  short,  inaerted  in  a 
rather  broad  cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  narrow  imeven  basin. 
Fieah  white^  coane,  gnuralar,  buttery,  melting,  abounding  in 
joice  with  a  rich  Tinoai  iainmr,  pleasantly  perfiimed.  Rape 
middle  of  October. 

Calmbamsm  o'iit.    Biperaa 

Raised  from  seed  by  MaierBsperen.  TreemoderatelyTifforons, 
Fmit  madiinn,  elongated-pyrijfonn,  or  gonrd  shaped.  Oolonr 
bright  bfvwn,  grows  yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  white,  very 
fine^  mehisg,  aMwnding  in  sugary  juice  well  peifbmed.  Ripe 
beginning  <?  September.    (AL  Pom.) 

Gamibltv.    Birort 

A  Flemish  pear,  yifforons  and  prodactiye. 

Fruit  medinm,  pyrnorm.  Skin  yeDow,  with  nnmerons  brown 
dots  and  a  slightly  maiMed  Awk,  Stalk  long,  slightly  inclined 
inasmall  cavity  sorroonded  by  rosset  Oalyx  open,  Uttin small 
and  shallow.  Flesh  jnicy,  meMnff,  ridi,  sngaiy,  with  a  very 
pecaliar  aromalie  iaveor.    September,  Oetobw. 


Gakanbaiova. 
Oatherine. 

Origin  uncertain,  sapposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Con- 
necticut to  Caaandaigua  about  the  year  ISM^  vigoious  and 
productive. 

Fruit  rather  hum  irregular,  ebnmted,  aente  pyriiBtm,  sw- 
face  uneven,  reseinbling  Bartlett  Skin  lemon-ydlow.  Stalk 
medium,  or  rather  short,  inclined.  Calyx  open,  basin  narrow 
and  dew.  Flesh  whitish,  not  veiy  fine,  buttery  and  melting, 
with  a  vinous  flavouc    September, 

CASBAjm  DU  Mabb.    Esperea. 

Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  which  is  borne  in  clustem  resembles 
Dovenne  blanc  ^in  snioothf  bright  grsen»  becoming  golden- 
jeu&w  at  matorit^,  striped  and  shaded  with  &wn*  Fbsh  when 
m  full  perfection  is  half  melting,  juicy,  suffarv,  vinou%  and  well 
perfumed.    Ripe  December  to  ApriL    {M,  Pom.) 

Cathabikx  Gaboxits. 

Raised  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle  of  Philadelphia,    Foliage  much 

waved,  young  shoots  short  jointed,  yellow-olive  on  the  shaded 

side,  browniu-olive  on  the  exposed  side  to  the  sun,  with  many 

minute  white  dots.    Buds  pointed.    Size  ab>ve  medium,  round 


dots  on  me  expoaea  noe.  btauc  one  men  long,  carved,  inserted 
by  a  fleshj  termination  into  a  alight  depreauon.  Caljx  small, 
set  in  a  rather  deep,  regular  basin.  Flesh  fine  texture,  buttery. 
Flavour  delicious,  with  a  delicate  aromiL.  Quality  best,  maturif^ 
beginning  of  September,    (Trans.  A.  F.  S.) 

Catinka.    Esperen. 

Raised  by  Major  Esperen.  Tree  of  vigorous  growth.  Branches 
rather  slender,  productive.  Fruit  sinall  to  medium,  obovate, 
pyriform.  Stalk  very  long,  inserted  by  a  ring  in  an  uneven 
cavity.  Calyx  large  and  open,  with  segments  persistent,  basin 
shallow,  and  uneven.  Skin  pale  yellow,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
russet  dots.  Flesh  coarse,  granular,  butteiy,  melting,  juicy,  witii 
a  refreshing  vinous  flavour.     October  to  December. 

Capbhkaf.    Man.  Ken. 

A  native  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  fruit. 
Youn^  shoots  stout,  upright,  yellowish  brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  deep  yellow, 
nearly  covered  with  cinnamon  russet  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout, 
inserted  in  a  shallow  hollow.  Calyx  small,  basin  sightly  sunk. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  melting,  very  sweet  and  pleasant^  but 
lacking  a  high  flavour.    October. 

Charles  Van  Hooohtxn. 

Fruit  laige,  obovate,  acute-pyriform.  Stem  rather  stout,  one 
inch  long,  set  without  depression,  frequently  surrounded  with  a 
fleshy  ppotnberance  at  the  junction.  Calyx  open,  in  a  broad, 
flat  basin,  frequently  without  segments.  Skin  dull  pale  yellow, 
smooth  and  handsome,  seldom  with  any  russet  or  red.  Flesh 
yellowish-white,  melting,  buttery,  juicy.  Flavour  sweetish, 
with  a  little  aroma,  ^ality  medium.  Ripe  October  1st  to 
15th.  Should  be  picked  while  hard.  A  regular,  prolific 
bearer,  healthy  tree.    (Col.  Wilder  Ms.) 

Charlks  Smst.    Van  Mons. 

Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  broad  at  the  crown.  Skin  yellow- 
ish, considerably  russeted.  Stalk  long,  curved,  fleshy  at  its  in- 
sertion. Calyx  open,  small,  basin  narrow.  FlcBh  juicy,  swect| 
and  highly  perfumed.    January,  February. 

CnARLlilS  FUEDERICK.       VaD  MoHS- 

Skin  smorkth,  bright  ^recn,  Ihm  oiinng  deep  trUow  at  irtaUin^ 
ty,  lightly  coloured  on  the  suimy  sidt\     Flesh  ^vllitt\  fiiK*,  mel^ 
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ingf  abounding  in  joioe,  Bweet^  vinoaB,  affreeably  perfumed.  An 
excellent  fruiti  ripening  the  first  of  October.  Tree  vigorous  and 
productive,  growing  well  as  a  pyramid  or  standard.    (An.  Pom.) 

.Gharlottb  db  Bbowbr.    Esperen. 

One  of  Bsperen's  seedlings*  Tree  of  moderate  vigour,  and  of 
great  productiveness.  Fruit  medium  or  larffe,  roundish-oval. 
Skin  golden-yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting, 
juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  perfumed.  Ripens  at  the  end  of  October. 
(AL  Pom.) 

Chanobllob.    Brinckle  in  Hort 

Supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Oormantown,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Chancellor. 

Branches  horizontal,  not  very  vigorous,  spreading. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  rough, 
somewhat  inclining  to  russet,  thickly  covered  with  dots.  Stem 
medium,  curved,  rather  stout,  fleshy  at  its  insertion  by  a  lip, 
inserted  in  a  rather  broad  cavity.  Caljrz  small,  set  in  a  mode- 
rate basin.  Flesh  whitish,  luicy,  buttery,  melting,  sugary,  rich, 
perfbmed,  excellent    October,  November. 

GiTROV. 

A  seedlinff  of  the  late  Governor  Edwards,  a  vigorous,  upright 
grower,  producing  large  crops,  bat  inclined  to  rot  at  the  core. 

Fruit  small,  nearly  globular,  approaching  turbinate.  Stalk 
short,  rather  stout,  set  in  an  abrupt,  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  clos- 
ed, basin  broad,  shallow,  irregular.  Skin  greenish,  slightly 
shaded  with  dull  crimson.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  coane,  juicy, 
melting,  sugary,  vinous,  with  a  musky  perfume*  Bipe  from 
middle  of  August  to  middle  o{  September. 

Glat. 


Raised  by  the  late  Governor  Edwards.  Fruit  medium,  inclin- 
ing to  obovate,  sometimes  pyriform,  angular.  Skin  waxen-yel- 
low, sometimes  shaded  with  crimson,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
brown  or  crimson  dots.  Stalk  medium,  inserted  sometimes  by 
a  lip  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  closed  in  a  broad,  open,  fur- 
rowed basin.  Flesh  whitish,  rather  ooarae,  granular,  juicy, 
sugary,  perfumed.    October. 

GoiTB  Bbchrb.    Elliott 

Fruit  medium,  obovate,  or  turbinate-pyriform.  Stalk  about 
one  inc^  long,  curved,  inserted  at  an  inclination  in  a  very  slight 
depression.    Calyx  large,  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  broad  uneven 
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exposed  side.    Flesh  rather  coane,  slightlj  granuUr,  battery, 
melting.    Flavour  rich,  sugary,  vinous.    September. 

Columbia. 
OQlnmbian  Vlrgalieu.         Oolumbia  YirgsHowse, 

The  original  tree  grows  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Casser,  in  West- 
chester Co^  New  York.  The  tree  grows  upright,  with  stout 
brownish-yellow  shoots.  This  fine  pear  was  first  broi^ht  into 
notice  a  few  years  since,  by  Bloodffood  A  Co.,  of  Flushing. 
Young  wood  stout,  upright,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  large,  regularly  formed,  obovate,  usually  a  little  oblong, 
and  always  broadest  in  the  middle.  Skin  smooth  and  fair  pale- 
green  in  autumn,  but  when  ripe,  of  a  fine  golden-yellow  with 
occasionally  a  soft  orange  tinge  on  its  cheeK,  and  dotted  with 
small  grey  dots.  Stalk  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  slightly 
curved,  placed  towards  one  side  of  a  narrow  depression.  Calyx 
of  medium  size,  partially  open,  set  in  a  very  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  not  very  fine  grained,  but  melting  juicy,  with  a 
sweet,  aromatic  flavour.  November  to  January.  Very  apt  to  drop 
from  the  tree  previous  to  ripening. 

CoLLiKB.    Hov.  Mag. 
Watertown. 

Raised  by  A.  Collins  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  first  exhibited 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  1848.  Tree 
of  moderate  growth,  with  reddish  shoots. 

Fruit  medium,  regularly  obovate,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  with  russet  spots,  and  frequently  a  blush  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stelk  short,  thick,  inserted  at  an  mclination  with- 
out cavity.  Calyx  small,  and  very  little  sunk.  Flesh  fine, 
melting,  juicy,  with  a  brisk,  sugary  flavour,  resembling  white 
Doyenne.    Ripens  first  of  October. 

CoLMAR  d'Alobt.    Bel.  Hort 

Comtesse  d' Alost  Duchease  d'AlosL 

Delices  d'Alost 

J.,  ^e^^an  variety.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  Tar^e,  elongated-pyriform,  sometimes  obovate.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  with  a  r^  cheek,  sprinkled  with  many  green 
or  brown  dots,  often  much  russeted.  Stalk  large,  rather  long 
and  curved,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  open,  seg- 
ments long,  basin  shallow  and  imeven.  Flesh  white,  butteiy. 
melting,  juicy,  slightly  astriiigeuL    October,  November. 
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OoMTx  Lblisur. 

Of  Belgian  origin.  Tree  vigorous,  upright,  moderately  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  medium,  turbinate.  Skin  yellowish-green,  with 
a  brownish-red  cheek,  speckled  with  grey  and  patched  with 
russet.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  fine  grained^  melting,  juicy,  sweet 
and  v^ry  high  flavour.     September.     (Roix  Mannings'  Ms.) 

OoMTi  DS  Paris.    Bivort 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.  Tree  pyramidal,  very  vigorous. 
Fruit  medium,  regularly  pyritbrm.  Skin  thick,  somewhat  rough, 
bright  green,  becomes  yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  white,  melt- 
ing, buttery,  juice  very  abundant,  sugary,  and  agreeably  per- 
fumed. Ripe  in  October  and  continues  in  use  a  long  tmie. 
(Al.  Pom.) 

CoMTB  DB  Lamt.  -  Thomp. 

Benrr^  Curtet.  Marie  Louise  Nova.  )    oc.  te 

Dingier.  Marie  Louise  the  Second.  (  l%omp. 

Louis  Bosc. 

Young  shoots,  pretty  strong,  upright,  dark  coloured. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundjsh-obovate.  Sldn  yellow,  with  a 
brownish-red  cheek,  and  sprinkled  with  small  russety  dots. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  straight^  obliquely  inserted  under  a  lip,  or 
planted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow, 
smooth  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting, 
saccharine,  and  high  flavoured.  Last  of  September  to  middle 
of  October. 

CoMTx  DB  Flandrb.    Van  Mons.    An.  Pom. 

Tree  vigorous,  forming  a  pyramid,  one  of  Van  Mons'  seed- 
-ings.  Fruit  large,  obliquely-pyriform.  Skin  yellowish,  consider- 
ably covered  with  russeL  Stalk  long,  much  inclined,  and  in- 
serted by  a  lip,  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly shallow  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  very  buttery,  melt- 
ing, juicy,  granular,  sweet  and  rich,  highly  perfumed,  astringent 
near  the  skin.    November. 

CONSEILLER   DE   LA   CoUR.      Van  MoUB. 

Marechal  de  la  Cour.  Due  de  Orleans. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  large,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform,  oblique. 
Skin  rough,  greenish,  slightly  maseted,  and  covered  with  russet 
dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  by  a  lip  at  an  inclination  in  a  mo- 
derate cavity,  surrounded  by  russet.  Calyx  also  surrounded  by 
russet,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.    Flesh  white,  buttery,  juicy,  melt 
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ing,  Blightlj  utringenty  with  an  excellent  rich  vinoas  fla?our 
resembling  Oanael's  Bergamoi.    October. 

CoNUiLLiR  Ranwxz.    Wilder  in  Hort 

Tree  Tigorons,  very  prodnctiTe.  Fmit  luge,  veiy  irregukrij 
oblate,  obecnrelj  pjrifonn.  Skin  green,  rough,  with  a  few 
patches  of  nuBet,  and  many  brown  dots.  Stalk  shortish,  in- 
serted in  a  broad  cavity  by  a  slight  lip  or  fleshy  ring.  Calyx 
open,  stiff,  set  in  a  deep  broad  furrowed  basin«  Flesh  coarse,  a 
little  granular,  juicy,  melting,  perfhmcKi,  sweet,  vinous,  slightly 
astringent    Oi^ber. 

GOOKX. 

Origin,  King  Qeoiffe  County^  Virginia.  Tree  a  veiy  strong, 
vigorous  ffrower,  and  productive.  Introduced  by  H.  IL  Boby, 
Fredericksburgh,  Virginia.  Fruit  rather  large,  irregularly  pyra- 
midal Colour  pale-yellow.  Flesh  juicy,  buttery,  melting 
sweet,  rich,  and  vinous.     (Roby.) 

CoTXR.     Hov«  Mag. 

One  of  Van  Mens'  seedlings,  of  moderate  growth  and  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  irregular  pyriform.  Skin  yellowish,  with 
numerous  russet  dots,  some  patdies  of  russet,  and  russet  around 
the  calyx  and  stem.  Stalk  long,  slightly  curved,  and  enlarged 
at  its  insertion  without  cavity,  and  inclined.  Calyx  open,  set  m  a 
rather  large,  abrupt,  not  very  deep  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  not 
very  fine,  juicy,  vinous,  with  a  rich  refreshing  flavour.  Decem- 
ber. 

Crasbanx  d'Hivsii.     (Bruneau.) 

A  medium  sixe,  high  flavour,  half  melting  pear.  Ripening  in 
March.    (Riv.  Cat) 

Gross.     Horey's  Mag. 

Originated  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Cross,  of  Newburyport 
Mass.    Branches  rather  slender,  greyish-yellow,  of  slow  growth. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skm  smooth,  at  first  pale, 
but  ripening  to  a  deep  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek,  and  marked 
with  numerous  russet  dots,  and  patches  of  russet  around  the  eye. 
Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  lon^,  very  thick,  planted  in  a 
slight  depression.  Calvx  small,  basin  a  ^^ood  deal  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  melting,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  rich  and  perfumed  fla- 
vour. In  eating  from  the  last  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
January,  but  chiefly  in  Dcccmbor. 
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Cusaora.    Man. 

The  Cashing  is  a  native  of  Matmarhasetts^  having  originated 
on  the  ground  of  Colonel  Washington  C^u^ing,  of  Hingham, 


about  forty  years  ago.  It  is  a  Tery  sprightly  pear^  and  like 
many  of  onr  natiye  varieties,  it  produces  most  aoundant  crops. 
Branches  raiher  slender,  diverging,  greyidb-brown. 

Fruit  medium  siae,  often  Is^ge,  obovate,  tiqpering  rather  ob- 
liqudy  to  the  stem.  Skin  smootih,  light  greenish-yellow,  sprin- 
kled with  small  grey  dots,  and  occasionally  a  dull  red  eheek. 
Stalk  an  inch  lon^,  planted  in  an  abrupt  CMrrtr.  Calyx  rather 
small,  set  in  a  benn  of  moderate  sise.  Flesh  white,  (Ine  grained, 
buttery,  melting,  and  abounding  in  a  sweety  sprightly,  perfbmed 
juiee  of  fine  flinroor.  A  hMdy  and  capital  vaneCy  Ibr  aU  soils. 
Not  high  flavour.    Middle  of  Scntemb^. 

J7afMa  or  Bkumetij  quite  distmot  from  theabove:  the  young 
wood  of  Cuahing  is  greyish-btown,  while  the  fiamiers  is  green- 
ish.   Fruit  similar  to  Cushing. 


Raised  by  Governor  Edwards  of  New  Haven,  Coim.  Tree  np* 
righti  yigorons,  young  wood  thorny,  reddish-brown. 

Froit  mediom,  oblate,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  with  a 
sonny  cheek,  thickly  sprinkled  with  crimson  and  nisset  dots. 
Stalk  large,  long,  inserted  by  a  slight  lip,  in  a  very  moderate 
cavity.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow,  corrugated.  Blesh  buttery, 
juicy,  with  a  sweet,  rich,  pleasant  flavour.  Ripe  October  and 
November. 

Daha'b  No.  19. 

Raised  by  Fhtncis  Dana,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  Fruit  laise, 
obovate,  swelling  out  at  the  base.  Stalk  of  moderate  length,  m 
serted  in  a  rather  slight  depression.  Skin  yeUow  and  thick. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  jmcy,  half  melting,  with  a  pleasant  perfum- 
ed flavour.    November.    (Hov.  in  Mi^.) 

Doha's  No.  16. 

Raised  by  Francis  Dana,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  Fruit  under 
medium,  obovate.  Skin  yellow  russet,  with  dark  russet  specks. 
Stem  in  a  very  sliffht  dep^ression.  Calyx  open,  in  a  deq>  cavily. 
Flesh  vellowish-white,  juicy,  tender,  sweety  high  mtvoured. 
Novemoei.    (HoVr  in  Mag.) 

Db  Bavat.    Van  Mons. 
Poire  de  Bavay. 

Tree  vei^  vigorous,  and  productive.  Fruit  pyrifonn,  rather 
large.  Skin  ydlow,  with  numerous  grey  dots.  Stalk  huge, 
slender,  curved,  inserted  in  a  cavity.  Calyx  rather  laige,  open, 
basin  small.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  with  a  brisk  vinous  flavour. 
September,  October. 

Db  LouvAnr.    Van  Mons. 
Poire  de  Loavain.    Ifaia  Lind.         Bqkj  de  Loavain. 

Raised  by  Van  Mons  in  1827.  Fruit  of  medium  sixe, obovate, 
inclining  to  pyrifonn,  and  tapering  to  the  stalk.  Skin  rather 
uneven,  clear  light  yellow,  a  Bttle  marked  with  russet,  and  doi- 
ted with  brown  points,  which  take  a  ruddy  tinge  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  about  an  mch  long,  stout,  inserted  obliquely  without  d^ 
pression,  or  by  the  side  of  a  fleshy  lip.  Calyx  placed  in  a  very 
narrow,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and  melting,  with 
a  rich,  perfumed,  and  delicious  flavour.  Ripens  the  last  of  Sep* 
tember,  and  keeps  till  November. 


Jnuit  mecUaiii,  pyramicuu.  oJan  yeiiowisn-greeii,  with  i 
blings  of  nmet,  and  russet  dots.  Stalk  strong,  cured,  inse 
with  acarcelj  any  depression.  Calyx  small,  open,  basin  br 
Flesh  white,  jnicy,  melting,  flavonr  rich  and  yinons,  resemi] 
Brown  Bearr6.    December. 


Mke8  d^BardenfiOiU  o/BelgmmL 

Dbliokb  d'Habdenpoht  of  BxLoiuir 

Eondaiite  Pariselle  of  some. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  npright,  with  long,  slender  shoo 


uneven  cavity  at  an  inclination.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  shallow^ 
farrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  joicy,  melting,  sweet,  and 
rich,  with  a  fine  aromatic  perfume.    November,  D^iember. 

Dblicbs  d^Hardenpont  of  Anobrb. 

Tree  of  moderate  growth,  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  remotely  pyriform,  sometimes  conic. 
Skin  greenish,  becoming  yellowish  at  maturity,  with  a  warm 
cheek,  sprinkled  and  patched  with  russet  Stalk  short  and 
thick,  inserted  by  a  ring  or  lip  at  an  inclination,  in  a  small 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  segments  caducous,  in  a  small,  uneven 
basin.  Fle^  whitish,  not  very  fine,  nearly  melting,  juicy, 
sugary,  with  a  pleasant  perfume.    October,  November. 

Db  Sorlub.    Van  Mons. 
Bergamotte  de  Solera. 

Tree  o'  fine  pyramidal  habit. 

Fruit  obtu^e-pyriform.  Stem  about  an  inch  in  lenffth^  rather 
stout,  planted  in  a  slight  depression.  Colour  light  dull  green^ 
becoming  yellow  at  maturity,  with  some  russet  around  ^tem  and 
calyx.  Flesh  white,  half  melting,  middling  juicy,  flavour  pleas- 
ant, but  lacks  character.  November,  December.  (Wilder'a 
Rep.) 

DsBIRtiB  CORNEUB.     BlVOrt 

Ck>meli8. 

Tree  very  vigorous  and  fertile.  Fruit  large,  pyriform,  swelled 
at  its  centre.  Skin  bright  green,  becoming  somewhat  yellow 
at  maturity,  spotted  and  striped  with  brown,  and  slightly  coloured 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  very  fine,  melting,  and  bat- 
tery, juicv,  sweet,  with  an  agreeable  perfume,  but  not  a  musk. 
One  of  the  best  fruits  of  its  season.  August  and  September. 
(An.  Pom.) 

Db  Tonorbb.     Durandeau. 
Poire  Doiandeau. 

Tree  very  productive,  of  moderate  vigour.  Fruit  very  larg^ 
conic,  pyramidal,  strongly  bossed  on  its  whole  surface.  Skin 
green,  bronzed,  becoming  deep  yellow  at  maturity,  and  is 
entirely  shaded  with  brown  russet,  and  striped  with  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary, 
vinous,  and  pleasantly  perfhmedt  It  is  beautifu]  and  excellent, 
and  ripens  the  middle  of  October,  and  kt;eps  tiO  the  niiddie  of 
Nov6mb<;r,     (An,  Pom.) 
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Dxuz  SoniUL    Esperen. 

A  fine  treei  very  productave.  Frait  large,  elongatM,  pyri« 
form.  Skin  green,  spotted  with  dark  brown.  Fl^  fine  yel- 
lowish green,  Duttery,  juicy,  rery  sugary,  with  a  decided  flavour 
of  almonds.    November.    (Al.  jPom.) 

DuvDAB.    Van  Mons.  Man.  in  Hot.  Mag. 


BUiott  Dundafc    Bouvier. 
BousBolet  Jamin.    Bouvier. 


A  Belgian  Tari- 
efy,  sent  to  this 
country  by  Van 
Mons,  m  1884. 

Fruit  medium  siae, 
obovate,  inclining 
to  turbinate.  Skin 
clear  yellow,  sprin- 
kled with  green- 
ish black  dots,  and 
heightened  by  a 
very  brilliant  red 
cheek.  Btalk  dark 
brown,  an  inch  long, 
stout,  inserted  with- 
out depression.  Ca- 
lyx small,  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a 
deep  round  basin. 
Flesh  vellowish- 
white,  half  buttery, 
melting,  with  a 
rich  perfumed  juice. 
First  of  October, 
and  keeps  some 
time. 


DiOKSRMAK. 

Pardee's  Na  9. 

Raised  by  8.  D.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Gonn^  from  whom  we 
received  specimens.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive,  young  wood 
maroon. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  yellowish,  thickly 
covered  with  minute  dots.  Stalk  curved,  fleshy  at  its  insertion, 
in  a  moderate  cavity.     Calyx  nearly  closed,  segments  persistent, 

21* 
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DiLLBR. 

Tree  of  alow  growth,  young  wood  yellow,  sometiineB  can- 
kers. 

Froit  below  medionif  nearly  globular.  Skin  yellowish, 
sprinkled  with  maset  Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a  very  slight 
cavity,  by  a  fleshy  ring.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  rather  broad, 
shallow  basia  Flesh  whitish,  coarse,  and  graaolar,  juicy,  bat- 
tery, melting,  with  a  very  sweet,  perfomed  flavoor.  B^  last 
of  Angnst  and  first  of  September. 

Dow. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Tree  iq[>Tight, 
vigorous,  productive. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium,  obovate,  acutely  pyrifonn,  some- 
times turbinate.  Skin  rough,  yellowish  green,  sprinkled  with 
russet  dots,  and  a  few  small  patches  of  russet  Stalk  long, 
inserted  at  an  inclination  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Calyx  large, 
open,  set  in  a  very  small  basin.  FleSi  white,  battery,  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  good  vinous  flavour,  sometimes  slightly  aatrin* 
gent    September,  October. 

DoYBNNB  Robin  of  Langelier. 

Beurre  Bobin. 

Tree  vigorous,  yellowish-brown  shoots.  Fruit  medium,  round- 
ish, very  much  depressed  at  top  and  bottom;  angular  and 
irregular.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  thickly  sprinkled  with  russet 
and  grey  dots.  Stalk,  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  broad  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  wide,  open,  irregular  basin. 
Flesh  whitish,  rather  coarse,  juicy,  melting,  somewhat  granular, 
with  a  rather  rich  vinous  peifnmed  flavour.    September. 

DoYKN  DiLLEN.    Van  Mons. 

Deacon  Dillen. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  rather  large,  oblong, 
pyriform,  or  obldngated  conic  Skin  fine  yello#,  inclining  to 
msset,  thickly  sprinkled  with  russet  specks.  Stalk  short,  thick, 
and  fleshy,  strongly  fixed  without  any  depression.  Calyx  small, 
rarely  open,  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  ]uicy,  buttery, 
aweet  and  rich.     October,  November. 
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Do^mlHBm, 


DoTSHn  GOUBAULT. 

Of  slow  growth,  and  rather  slender  branches.  Fniit  medinm, 
occasionally  large,  obovate,  acote-pyriform.  Stalk  short,  and 
thick.  Calyx  small,  deeply  snnk.  Colour,  doll  pale  yellow, 
with  a  few  traces  of  russet,  particularly  around  stem,  and  calyx. 
Flesh  melting,  and  juicy.  Flayour  rich,  sweet,  aromatic  Ripe 
December  to  February.     (Wilder  in  Hort) 
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Doyennitt  D^aiB. 


DOTBNNB  DbFAIS. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  productive.  Fruit  medium,  trun 
cate,  conic,  or  very  obtuse-pynform.  Skin  waxen  yellow,  with 
a  bright  crimson  cheek.  Stalk  rather  long,  curved,  inserted  in 
a  deep,  abrupt,  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  open,  sesments  persistent, 
basin  large  and  open.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  buttery,  melting. 
Flavour  sweet,  rich,  and  delightfully  perfumed.  October,  No- 
vember. 

DoTENNs  Downing*    Leroy. 

Raised  by  Andr6  Leroy,  and  dedicated  to  the  late  A.  J.  Down* 
ing.  Tree  moderately  vigorous.  Fruit  medium,  obtuse  pyriform, 
inclining  to  turbinate,  skin  greenish-yellow,  sprinkled  and  netted 
with  russet,  very  slightly  shaded  with  crimson,  and  thickly  cov- 
ered with  russet  dots.  Flesh  fine,  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a 
sweeti  vinous,  rich,  perfumed  flavour,  somewhat  aromatic.    Oct 
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DooTjBUR  LxNTiER.    Gregoiie. 

Tre«'  Njicoroiis  and  prodactive.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform. 
Skin  bricnt  green,  becoming  slightly  yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh 
fine,  mming,  buttery,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  deliciously 
perfumed.  Mature  at  the  end  of  Octdl>er  and  November. 
(An.  Pom.) 

DocTBUR  BouYiXR.    Van  Mods. 

A  vigorous  tree,  forming  a  beautiful  pyramid,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  elongated,  truncate,  conic,  inclining  to  pyri- 
form,  or  remotely  so.  Skin  greenish,  becoming  slightly  yellow 
at  maturity,  sprinkled,  shadmi,  and  dotted  with  russet,  some- 
times slightly  crimson  and  fawn  in  the  sun.  Flesh  a  little 
coarse,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  brisk,  vinous,  slightly  perfumed 
flavour.    December  to  February. 

DooTxuR  Capron.    Bivort 

A  new  pear  of  good  promise,  it  has  a  thick  skin  of  greenish 
yellow  colour,  covered  with  blotches  of  russet  red  in  Uie  sun,  and 
russet  specks.  Calyx  closed.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  melting, 
of  a  pleasant,  ratiier  spirited  flavour.  October,  November. 
(Hov.  Mag.) 

Dr.  Troussbau.    Bivort 

A  seedling  of  Alex.  Bivort.  Fruit  hurce,  pyriform.  Skin 
green,  spott^  with  red,  and  sprinkled  wiUi  grey  dots.  Stalk 
stronff  and  woody.  Flesh  firm,  white,  melting,  buttery,  with  an 
abundance  of  perfumed  sugary  juice.  Ripe,  November,  Decem- 
ber.   (An.  Pom.) 

DuoHBSSB  d'Orlbanb.    Thomp.  Een« 

Bearr6  St  Kich61a&        St  Nicholas. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium,  obovate,  including  to  pyriform, 
largest  near  the  centre.  Skin  yellowish-green,  sometimes  a 
sunny  cheek,  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  long,  pretty  large,  curved, 
inseited  by  a  fleshy  protuberance.  Calyx  nearly  dosed,  set  in 
a  shallow  uneven  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  slightly  aromatic, 
with  a  very  good  flavour.    September. 

DucHESSB  DB  Bbrrt  D^irrA. 

Fruit  small,  oblate,  obscurely  pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  shaded 
with  light  red.    Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.     Calyx 


DuoHxssB  DB  Brabant.    Dnrienx. 

Tree  yery  yigorone.  Fruit  of  good  siie,  turbinate,  p jrifbnn, 
sometimes  elongated*  Skin  rougn,  bright  green,  beooming  mo* 
derately  yellow  at  ripening,  mncb  shaded  with  bright  rosset. 
Flesh  whitish  yellow,  fine,  melting,  juice  abondant,  sugary,  vi- 
nous^ finely  peifomed.  Fruit  of  the  first  quality,  ripening  at  the 
end  of  October.    (An.  Pom.) 


Duomwui  d'Ahoouixio.    lind.  Thomp. 
Brarxe  Boole. 
A  magnificent  large  deasert  pear,  sometimes  weig^inff  a 
pound  and  a  quarter,  named  in  honour  of  the  Dochees  of  An- 

gouldme,  and  said  to  be  a  natural  seedling,  found  in  a  forest 
edge,  near  Angers.  When  in  perfection,  it  is  a  most  delicious 
fruit  of  the  highest  auality.  We  are  compelled  to  add,  however, 
that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  a  little  uncertain  on  young  stand- 
ard trees.  On  the  quince,  to  which  this  sort  seems  weU  adi4>t- 
ed,  it  is  always  fine.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  the  shoots 
upright,  light  yellowish-brown,  and  it  is  oeserving  trial  in  all 
warm  dry  soils. 

Fruit  veiT  large,  oblonff-obovate,  with  an  uneven,  somewhat 
knobby  surmce.  Skin  didl  greenish-yellow,  a  good  deal  streak- 
ed and  spotted  with  russet  Stalk  one  to  two  mches  long,  very 
stout,  bent,  deeply  planted  in  an  irrecnlar  cavity.  Calyx  set  in 
a  somewhat  knobbv  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and  very  jui- 
cy, with  a  rich  and  very  excellent  flavour.    October. 

D(70  Ds  Brabant. 

Desir^e  Van  Mods.  Beurre  Oharaeose 

FondsQte  dee  Ohameusa  Waterloa 

Kiel  d'Waterloa  Belle  Ezoellente. 
Jamin. 

Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  productive,  and  equally  suited  with 
light  or  tenacious  soil. 

Fruit  large,  oval,  pyrifbrm,  tapering  from  centre  to  base  and 
apex,  angular.  Skin  greenish,  shaded  with  crimson  on  the  sun- 
ny side,  and  thicklv  sprinkled  with  greenish  dots.  Stalk  long, 
curved,  and  twisted,  somewhat  fleshy  at  its  insertion,  in  a  very 
small  cavity.  Calyx  large  and  open,  segments  persistent,  in  an 
irregular  ribbed  basin.  Flesh  whitish  green,  very  juicy,  buttery 
melting,  with  a  refreshing  vinous  flavour.  October,  Novem- 
ber. 
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JDucdeArabmL 


DUMOBTIBB* 


Noifl. 


Thomp. 

A  reiy  excellent  little  Belgum  pear,  often  remarkably  liigh 
flavonredL  Frait  nearly  of  medium  sise,  obovate.  Skm  dull 
yellow  marked  witli  roaiet  patchee  and  dots.  Stalk  nearly  two 
mches  long,  slender,  planted  without  depreesion.  Calyx  small, 
open,  set  in  a  riight  basiD.  Flesh  greenish-white,  juicy,  melting, 
exceedingly  sugary  and  rich,  with  a  highly  perfumed  aromatic 
flavour.    It  keqw  but  a  short  time.    September. 

DuFUT  Chablbb.    Berkmans. 
Tree  vigorous  and  fertile,  forms  a  pyramid* 
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the  end  of  November.    (AL  Pom.) 


Elizabbth,  Mahkiho's.    Man.  in  H.  IL         » 
Van  Hods.    Ka  16i. 

Manning's  Elizabeth^  a  seedling  of  Dr.  Van  Mons',  named  by 
Mr.  Manning  is  a  very  sweet  and  sprightly  pear,  with  a  peculiar 
flavour. 

A  beantifiil  dessert  froit,  prodactive,  growth  moderate,  shoots 
reddish,  and  sprinkled  with  red  and  brown  dots.  Fruit  below 
medimn  mxe,  obovate,  shaped  like  the  Julienne,  or  a  small  White 
Doyenn6.  Skin  smooth,  bright  yellow,  with  a  lively  red  cheek. 
Stalk  one  inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  open, 
set  in  a  broad  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  very 
meltinff,  with  a  saccharine,  but  very  sprightly,  perftuned  flavour. 
Last  of  August 

Elizabeth,  Edward8\    Wilder.  Mss. 

Edwards'  Elizabeth  is  a  seedling,  raised  by  Ex-Governor  Ed- 
wards, of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  often  laige,  obtuse-pjrriform,  angular, 
and  oblique  at  the  base,  the  stalk  frequently  planted  in  a  fleshy 
protuberance,  like  a  fold.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish-green,  very 
fine,  and  of  a  peculiar  waxen  appearance.  Flesh,  white,  buttery 
slightly  sub-acid  and  good.    October. 


Emilb   d'£Lbtst.    Esperen. 

This  fruit  was  dedicated  by  Major  Esperen  to  the  son  of  his 
friend  L.  E.  Berckmans  of  New  Jersey. 

A  Belgian  fruit  Tree  of  moderate  vigour.  A  healthy  and 
good  grower,  but  straggling  and  not  easily  brought  to  a  pyra- 
midal fonu.  It  seems  well  suited  to  this  climate  and  grows  well 
on  quince.  Young  wood  fawn  or  light-brown,  rather  slender. 
Fruit  large  or  above  medium  size,  long  oalebasse  form.  Colour 
lightrgreen,  washed  and  waved  with  fawn  and  russet,  becomes 
bright  yellow  at  the  time  of  maturity.  Stem  variable  but  rather 
long,  sometimes  fleshy,  inserted  in  an  uneven  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  set  in  a  deep  narrow  basin,  surrounded  by  uneven  pro* 
tuberances.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  very  juicy,  exceedingly  fine, 
sugary  and  well  perfumed.  Ripening  well  through  November. 
IL.  E.  BerckmsTis,  Ms,) 
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Emilt  Bivobt. 

Dedicated  by  BotiTier  to  the  daughter  of  the  distingaiahed 
Bejffiaii  P(»noIogigt  A.  Bivort 

'Sne  of  alow  growth,  bat  very  hardy,  with  reddish  or  light 
brown,  upriffht,  stout,  short  shoots. 

Fruit  ine£uiD,  oblate,  inclining  to  conic,  very  mnch  depressed. 
Skin  deep  orange-yellow,  mndi  eovered  with  rosset  Stalk 
short  and  fleshy,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity,  surrounded  by 
TOotnberances.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  deep  well  formed  basin. 
Flesh  yellowish,  bnttery,  meltinjr,  abounding  in  rich  sugary 
vinous  juice,   with  a  peculiar  &vour,  somewhat  resembling 


Ebpebihx.    Van  Mods. 
Beorro  Sprin. 

Tree  npri^ht,  vigorous,  very  productive 

Fruit  medium,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Sldn  yellow 
with  numeiouB  brown  dots  and  sometimes  patches  of  russet. 
Stalk  long,  inclined,  inserted  by  a  lip  in  a  slight  depression. 
Calyx  open,  in  a  rather  small  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white, 
juicy,  melting,  with  a  pleasant  perfumed  flavour.  Core  smalL 
September  and  October. 

FiGus  DE  Naples.    Thomp. 


GomtesBe  de  Fr^oL 
De  Yigne  Pelono. 


Beurr^Bronz^ 

Fig  Pear  of  Naples.    JToik 


A  veiy  good,  late  autumn  pear,  but  inferior  to  several  others. 
It  grows  vigorously  and  bears  well.    A  cooking  frfiit 

Fruit  of  rather  large  size,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  nearly 
covered  with  brown,  and  tinned  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh 
buttery,  melting,  and  agreeable.    November. 

Fious  d^Alenqok.    Thomp. 

Yerte  loogoe  de  la  Majenne.  Figae  d'Hiver. 

TTiis  corresponds  with  Verte  longue  of  Angers  and  probably 
may  prove  synonymous  with  it. 
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FoNBANn  DE  MALnns.    EspereiL 

Tree  vigoroxia,  bat  of  moderate  prodactiveness. 

Fmit  medium,  roundish,  turbinate,  inclining  to  pyriform. 
Stalk  stout,  lon^,  and  curved,  inserted  in  a  smail  uneven  depres- 
sion, surrounded  hj  russet.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  mo- 
derate uneven  basin.  Skin  greenish,  netted  with  russet,  with  a 
sunny  cheek,  becoming  golden-yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  fine, 
melting,  juicy,  sweet,  slightly  perfumed.    October,  November. 

FoHDANTs  DB  NoxL.    Espcren*    AL  Pom. 
BeUedeNoeL  BeUe  apres  KoeL 

Tree  vigorous  and  a  good  bearer,  young  wood  fawn  colour. 

Fruit  medium,  turbinate,  or  depressed  pyriform.  Skin  yellow, 
often  with  a  warm  cheek,  spriuEled  with  russet  Stale  long, 
stout,  and  curved,  inserted  by  a  fleshy  rin^  or  lip  at  a  g^e&t 
inclination.  Calyx  firmly  closed,  set  in  a  oroad  shallow  irre- 
gular basm.  Flesh  juicy,  with  a  sweet  perfumed  flavour.  De- 
cember, January. 

FoHDANTX  Yak  Mons.     Thomp. 

An  excellent  melting  pear,  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mannmg.    It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  depressed. 
Skin  pale  yellow.  Stalk  stout^  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  planted 
in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  pretty  deep  basin* 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweety  and  of  very  agreeable  flavour. 
First  of  November. 

FONDAKTB  AgBBBABLB. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  obovate.  Colour  dyll  yellowish- 
green,  slightly  russeted.  Stalk  planted  at  an  inclination,  and 
fleshy  at  its  junction  with  the  fruit  Flesh  juicy  and  mcjting. 
Flavour  very  pleasant  and  refreshing,  with  a  delicate  aroma. 
Ripe  last  of  August     (Wilder  in  Hort) 

Fondants  du  Comicb,  of  Angers.    Thomp.  '  Comice,  H.  A. 

Fruit  large,  pyramidal,  truncate-pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  with 
a  warm  cheek,  inclining  to  russet,  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  long 
and  curved,  inserted  in  a  depression.  Caljrx  small,  closed,  set  in 
a  rather  deep,  open  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  buttery,  with  a  rich, 
sugary,  vinous  flavour.    October,  November.  • 
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FoHBAHTB  DBS  Pus.    Van  Monfl. 


A  seedling  of  Van  Mods'.  Fruit  mediiim,  tnrbinate|  indiniiiff 
to  pyrifonn.  Stem  of  middling  length,  inserted  in  a  corrogated 
cavitj.  Skin  lemon  yellow  at  matarity,  with  a  few  traces  of 
nisseti  and  a  little  red  next  the  snn.  Flesh  white,  melting 
jnicy.  FlaTour  sweet  and  agreeahle,  with  considerable  aiomA 
OctobcH*.    (Wilder's  Rept) 

FoBSLLB.    Thomp.  P.  Mag.  Lind. 

I'oreDen-binie.        Pnre  Tmite.       Trout  Pear. 
CkMuL       Petit  Oortfl. 

This  exquisitely  beautiful  German  pear — called  in  that  lan- 
guage Forellen-birne,  t.  e.,  trout  pear^  from  its  finely  speckled 
appearance,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  dessert  fruits.  It 
requires  a  warm  soil  and  exposure,  and  well  deserves  to  be 
tramed  as  an  espalier.  Young  shoots  long,  with  few  and  dark 
coloured  branches. 

Fruit  oblong-ovate,  inclining  to  pyrifbrm.  Skin  smooth,  at 
first  green,  but  when  fully  ripe,  lemon  yellow,  washed  with  rich 
deep  red  on  the  sunny  side,  where  it  is  marked  with  larger 
margined,  crimson  specks.  Stalk  aboat  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  slightly  curved,  rather  obliquely  planted,  in  a  shallow, 
uneven  cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  basin  abruptly  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  with  rich,  slightly  yinons 
iuice.  Beginning  of  Noyember,  and  may  be  kept^  with  care,  till 
Christmas. 

Flbub  db  Nbiqb.    Yan  Mons. 

Snow  Flower. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  tapering  by  a  mamelon  protuberance 
to  its  junction  vnth  the  stem  which  meets  it  by  a  fleshy  enlarge- 
ment Calyx  small,  partially  closed,  in  a  small,  shallow  basin. 
Surface  very  uneven.  Colour  yellowish  green,  mottled  with 
thin  russet.  Flesh  somewhat  granular  and  coarse,  but  sweet  and 
high  flavoured.    Ripens  middle  of  October. 

Florimond  Parbnt.    Biyort. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.  Tree  of  moderate  vigour  and 
fertility. 

Fruit  yery  large,  pyramidal,  swelled  towards  its  centre.  Skin 
green,  pointed  and  striped  with  brown  russet ;  becomes  deep 
yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  and 
agreeably  perfumed.    Ripe  at  the  end  of  September.  ( Al.  Fom.) 
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FuLTOv.    Man.  Eon. 

This  American 
peu*  IB  a  native  of 
Maine,  and  is  a 
seedling  from  the 
fann  of  Mn.  Fol- 
ton,  of  Topsham, 
in. that  state.  It 
is  very  hardy,  and 
bears  everyyear  ab- 
undantly. Yonng 
shoots  rather  slen- 
der, and  reddish- 
brown. 

Fmitbelowmedi- 
um  size,  roundish, 
flattened.  SkiD,  at 
first,  entirely  gray- 
russet  in  colour,  but 
at  maturity  of  a 
dark  cinnamon  rus- 
set Stalk  one  to 
two  inches  long, 
slender,  planted  m 
%  narrow  cavity. 
Calyx    with   long  IkiUoik 

legments  sunk  in 

an  uneven  hollow.  Flesh  half  buttery,  moderately  juicy,  with  a 
sprightly,  agreeable  flavour.  Seeds  compressed.  October  and 
November. 

FftAirraroRn. 

Origin  on  the  premises  of  Eli  Merkins,  near  Frankford,  Phila- 
delphia. A  new  fruit,  and  said  to  be  an  acquisition.  Size 
medium,  roundish,  sometimes  inclining  to  pyriform,  not  unfre- 
quentiy  obovate.  Skin  yellow,  containing  many  russet  dots, 
especially  towards  the  crown,  and  having  occasionally  a  faint 
blush  on  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun.  Stelk  rather  short,  tiiick, 
and  fleshy  at  its  termination,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx 
medium,  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  moderately  wide  basin.  Flesh 
fine  texture  and  buttery.  Flavour  exceedingly  rich,  with  a 
delicious  aroma.    Quality,  "best."    November.    (Int.  Rept) 

Fbsderika  Bremer.    Hort 

Introduced  by  J.  C.  Hastings  of  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Tree  vigorous,  young  wood  green. 

Fruit  above  medium,  irregularly  obtuse,  pyriform,  sometimes 
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Bergamotte  shaped.  Skin  greenish  yellow.  Stalk  raUier  long 
and  stout,  inserted  in  a  moderate  cavity  at  an  inclination  by  a 
lip  or  ring.  Calyx  small  and  closed,  set  in  an  abnipt  basin. 
Flesh  whitish,  melting,  buttery,  sweet  and  vinous,  slightly  per- 
fumed.   October. 

Gaitbsl'b  Sbcksl. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  England.  Growth 
much  like  Seckel ;  productive. 

Fruit  medium  or  small,  oblate,  much  depressed.  Skin  yellow, 
rough,  and  uneven,  mostly  covered  with  thin  russet.  Stalk 
short  and  stout,  inserted  in  a  broad,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  set  in  a  broad,  deep  basin.  Flesh  coai-se,  buttery,  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  rich  aromatic  perfumed  flavour.     November. 

Gansel's  Late  Beroamottb. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  England.  Of  vigorous 
growth,  and  a  promising  late  fruit. 

Fruit  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  greenish,  rough,  sprinkled  with 
russet  Stalk  much  enlarged  at  its  insertion  in  a  pretty  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  large,  open,  basin  broad  and  shallow.  Flesh 
juicy,  granular,  melting,  sugary,  and  rich,  highly  perfumed  widi 
musL    December,  Januaiy. 

General  Bosquet. 

Fruit  lai^  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  green,  russet,  spotted. 
Flesh  tender,  melting,  first  rate.  Ripening  in  September. 
(Leroy's  Cat) 

General  Canrobert. 

Fruit  medium  size,  resembling  St  Germain.  Skin  yellow, 
dotted,  and  spotted  with  russet  Flesh  delicate,  melting,  ripen- 
ing in  January  and  February.     (Leroy's  Cat) 

General  Lamoricierb.     Hov.  Mag. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oval,  inclining  to  ovate,  remotely  pyrifonn, 
tapering  from  centre  towards  base  and  crown.  Skin  russet,  on 
greenish-yellow  ground.  Stalk  long,  curved,  fleshy  at  its  inser- 
tion in  an  inclined  depression.  Calyx  open,  its  segments  pro- 
jecting, basin  very  small.  Flesh  fine,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  very 
rich,  brisk,  sugary  flavour  and  peculiar  perftime.  Imperfect  speci 
mens,  astringent     October. 


Frait  below  medium,  turbinate,  obecurely-pyriform,  broad  at 
the  crown.  Skin  cinnamon  russet^  becoming  fawn  on  the 
exposed  side.  Stalk  rather  ahort^  cavity  very  small.  Calyx 
partially  closed,  basin  furrowed  and  not  very  deep,  flesh  yel- 
lowish-white, granular,  becoming  buttery  and  meltmg.  Flavour 
as  high  as  tlie  Seckel ;  aroma  delicious.  Maturity  November. 
(Ad.  Int.  Rep.)     . 

Qenxral  db  Lourmel. 
Fruit  medium  size,  resembling  Doyenne.     Skin  greenish, 
irr^ularly  spotted  and  dotted  with  russet    Flesh  delicate,  juicy, 
melting,  sugary.    Ripening  in  November  (Leroy's  Gat) 


Gbrardin. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  somewhat  irregular.  Skin  yellow, 
with  many  spots  and  patches  of  rough  russet,  and  a  reddish  tint 
towards  the  sun.  Flesh  coarse,  buttery,  astringent,  granular, 
tolerably  good.     September. 

Qedkon  Paridant.     Van  Mons. 

Fruit  medium,  obtuse,  pyriform.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  with 
a  brownish  cheek. .  Stalk  rather  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity. 
Calyx  open,  persistent  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet, 
brisk,  and  excellent    Ripe  last  of  September. 

Glou-morceau.    Thomp.  Land. 


Gloux  Morceaux, 

Beurr6  d'HardeDpont, 

Hardenpont  d'Hiver, 

Golmar  d'Hiver, 

Linden  d'Autonme, 

Bearc§  d'Aremberg  (wrongly)^ 


Qoulxx  Moroeao, 
Rol  de  Wurtembei^, 
of  the     Eronprinz  Ferdiuand, 

French,    von  Oestreich, 

Beurre  d'Cambron, 
Oct  Luc  de  Gambron, 


The  Glou-morceau  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Flemish  winter  pears ;  and  as  it  is  perfectly  suited 
to  our  climate,  bearing  excellent  crops,  it  should  have  a  place 
in  every  good  garden.  It  has  been  confounded  with  the  Beurr6 
d'Aremberg,  as  has  already  been  explained,  but  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished fi-om  that  pear,  by  its  sweeter,  more  sugary  flavour, 
more  oval  figure,  and  more  slender  stalk.  The  growth  of  the 
tree  is  also  distinct,  having  dark  olive  shoots,  spreading  and 
declining  in  habit^  with  wavy  leaves,  and  makes  one  of  the  finest 
pjrramids,  and  succeeds  well  on  the  quince. 

Much  confiision  has  existed  in  reference  to  this  pear;  but 
it  is  now  so  well  known  by  the  above  name,  that  we  rotaio 


Ghu-morceatL 


Fruit  rather  large,  varying  in  form,  but  asnally  obtuso-ovaL 
Skin  smooth,  thin,  pale  greenish  yellow,  marked  with  small 
green  dots,  and  sometimes  with  thin  patches  of  greenish-brown. 
Stalk  rather  slender  and  straight,  an  inch  or  more  long,  planted 
in  a  small,  regular  cavity.  Calyx  usually  with  open  divisions, 
set  in  a  moderately  deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  and 
smooth  in  texture,  buttery,  very  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary 
flavour,  with  no  adttiiitiirc  ol  u^jsU,  S^metiunis  Jt^uijigcttit  in 
Iieavy  soils,     Dcccml^er, 
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Qrand  Solxil.    Esperen. 

Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  variable  in  its  form,  generally  tarbinate- 
pyriform,  of  moderate  sice.  Skin  ffolden-jellow  at  matarity,  and 
covered  with  msset  fawn«  Flesb  naif  fine,  half  melting  joicy, 
sugary,  vinous,  perfectly  perfumed.  Ripe  November,  Decem- 
ber. 

Grabliit.    lliomp. 

Tree  vigorous,  young  wood  greenish  olive,  very  productive. 

Ftnit  larffe,  oval,  ob^ise,  pyriform,  its  greatest  diameter  near 
the  centre,  from  which  it  tapers  to  calyx  and  stem.  Skin  thick, 
men,  and  sHghtly  sprinkled  with  msset  Stalk  lon^,  thick  at 
its  juncture  with  the  fhiit,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression. 
Calyx  open,  segments  stiff,  basin  abrupt  and  fttrrowed.  Flesh 
whitish,  coarse,  a  little  granular,  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a 
fine  rich  vinous  favour.    October,  November. 

GmooM's  Pbincms  Rotal.    Thomp. 

A.  new  English  fruit,  raised  by  Mr.  Groom,  the  fiunous  tulip 
grower. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-brown,  with 
a  tinffe  of  brownish  red,  and  some  russet  tracing  Stalk  short 
and  mick,  set  in  a  very  trifling  depression.  Gsdyx  small,  open, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  butte^,  melting,  a  little  gritty 
near  the  core,  but  sweet  and  high  flavoured.  January  and 
February. 

Gbobab  Maiub.    Van  Mobs. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate-pyrifonn.  Skin  yellow,  covered  with 
cinnamon  russet  Stalk  inserted  without  depression.  C&ljx 
partially  closed.  Flesh  juicy,  tender,  with  a  rich,  perfumed 
flavour  resembling  Brown  Beurr^    October. 

Gbob  RouassLBT  d'Aout.    Van  Mons. 

Tree  vigorous,  of  pyramidal  form,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  pynform.  Skin  green,  becoming  golden-yel- 
low at  maturity,  imaded  with  russet  and  spotted  with  fawn. 
Flesh  whitish,  fine,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  deli- 
ciously  perfumed.    Ripens  m  August    ( Al.  rom.) 

Haoon's  IvooMFABABtx.   Llud.  Thomp. 

Downham  Seedling. 

An  English  fruit,  raised  by  Mr.  Hacon,  of  Downham  Market, 
N<Nrfolk.    It  is  a  hardy,  productive  tree,  with  rather  depending 
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brown,  qpriwed  with  numerous  greenisli-nisset  dots,  and  nuaet 
streaks.  Flesh  whit^  battery,  meltings  with  a  rich  yinooa 
flavour.    October  and  November. 

HADDDrOTOV. 

Raised  by  J.  B.  Snoith,  Philadelphia. 

Fruit  above  medium,  obovate,  or  pyriform.  Gdiour  greemsh- 
yellow,  with  a  brownish  cheek.  Stalk  slender,  inserted  in  a 
small  cavity.  Calyx  small,  in  a  round,  shallow  basin«  Flesh 
yeUow,  crisp,  iuic^,  with  an  aromatio  flavour.  January  tiH 
April    (BnucUe  m  Hoii.) 

Hbosbmak. 

Originated  at  North  Hempstead,  Long  Island.  Tree  of 
vigorous  growth,  an  early  bearer.  Fruit  of  medium  sise,  or 
bdow ;  much  resembles  in  form  and  colour  the  Buflfmn.  Flavour 
intermediate  between  the  Seckel  and  white  Doyenne,  melting 
and  delicious ;  must  be  eaten  at  precise  periods  of  maturity. 
Ripens  about  the  middle  of  Septemoer.    (Wm.  R.  Prince.) 

Hakovbr. 

From  Hanover  Fumaee,  New  Jersey. 

Fruit  below  medium,  roundish^obo^ate.  Skin  men,  wMi 
dull  green  russet  markings,  and  a  brown  cheek.  Stdk  medium, 
cavity  shallow  and  angohr.  Cidyz  open,  in  an  irregular  basin. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  exceedingly  melting  and  Jui<^.  Flavour 
pleasant    Quality  "<  good."    Ripe  October.    (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

HutvABD.    Man.  Ken. 
Boston  Epamak        CamlNridge  Sugar  Pear. 

The  Harvard  produces  enormous  crops,  which  is  of  fiur  qua- 
lity. Hie  tree  is  remarkably  hardy  and  vigorous,  with  upright 
shoots  forming  a  fine  head.    It  originated  at  Cambridge,  Ifass. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oblong-pyriform.  Skin  russety  olive-yel- 
low, with  a  brownish-red  dieek.  Stalk  rather  stout,  inserted 
rather  obliquely  on  the  narrow  summit  or  on  a  small  cavity. 
Calyx  set  m  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  and 
meltings  of  excellent  flavour,  but  liable,  if  not  picked  early,  to 
rot  at  the  core.    Beginning  of  September. 

Hawk's  Wintm. 
.Origin,  King  and  Queen  Counties,  Ya.,  on  the  fivm  of  Iha 
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Hawe's  fiunilj.  Tree  yigorons  and  prodactiye.  Frnit  large, 
roondiflh,  slightly  flattened.  Colour  at  maturity  dull  yellow, 
with  ruaset  spots.  Flesh  a  little  coarse,  yeiy  juicy,  rich,  sweeti 
yinous.    Noyember  to  January.    (H.  R.  Roby,  Ms.) 

EbuTBOov.    Man. 
Qore's  Heaihoot    Km. 

The  Heathoot  originated  on  the  fum  of  Goyemor  Gor^  in 
Waltham,  Mass^  b^  Mr.  Heathcot,  then  a  tenant;  iSkt  original 
tree  came  into  besnng  in  1824.  Young  shoots  upright^  reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit  of  mediuan  sise,  regularly  oboyate.  Skin  pale  gieenish- 
yellow,  with  a  yery  few  dots,  and  a  few  russet  streaks.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  yery  small  cayity.  Calyx  dosed,  and 
set  in  a  rather  natrow  and  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery, 
and  meltinff,  moderately  juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  yinous  flayour. 
Middle  and  last  of  September. 

HSNXSL. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  growth  yigorous,  uprighti  yonng 
wood,  dull  brown. 

Fruit  medium,  oboyate,  uneyen.  Skin  lemon-yellow,  some- 
yehat  patched  with  cinnamon  russet,  specked  with  dull  green. 
Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cayity.  Calyx  open,  in  a  smtllow 
uneyen  tasin.  Flesh  yellowish,  raiher  coarse,  melting,  and 
juicy.  Ftayonr  sprightly  yinous,  perfomed,  and  excellent  Octo- 
ber.   (Hoy.  Mag.) 

HXVBT  TBI  FOVKTH.      Uud. 

Henri  Qoalro.    Ikon^       JmpdD. 
Fftyori  Husque  da  GoDseiller.     Van  Mona,       Beoird  Anainaa, 
Poifd  J 


This  little  pear,  perhaps  not  yery  attractiye  in  appearance, 
being  fimall,  and  of  a  dull  colour,  is  one  of  our  greatest  fayonr- 
ites  as  a  desert  fruit  It  always  bears  well — often  too  abun- 
dantly.   Young  shoots  diyerging,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish-pyriform.  Skin  pale 
greenish-yellow,  dotted  with  small  grey  specks.  Stalk  rathei 
more  than  an  inch  long,  slender,  bent,  and  obliauely  planted  on 
a  sliffhtly  flattened  prominence,  or  under  a  swollen  lip.  Galyx 
smal^  placed  in  a  shallow  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  not  yery 
fine  grained,  but  unusually  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  deli- 
cately perfumed  flavour.  It  should  always  be  ripraed  in  the 
house.    Early  in  September. 


Eenry  Uie  Ibmih. 

HsHRiiTTA.    Booyier. 

A  beautiful  tree  of  Belgian  origin.  Frdt  small  or  mediun^ 
turbinate.  Skin  rough,  almost  entirely  covered  with  nuaet 
Flesh  white,  half  fine,  melting,  abounding  in  juice,  sugary, 
agreeably  perfumed.  A  very  good  fruity  ripening  in  Novem- 
ber.    (AJ.  rom.) 

Hbnri  Bivobt.    BivorL 

Tree  pyramidal.  Fruit  laige,  form  <^  Doyenn6.  Skinsmooth, 
green,  strongly  shaded  with  brown,  becomes  somewhat  yellow 
at  maturity.  Flesh  whitish  yellow,  very  melting,  half  buttery, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  deliciously  perfumed.  Ripe  middle  of  Sep- 
tember.   Very  good  in  Belgium,  not  proved  nere.     (AL  Pom.) 

HOSKNSHSNOK. 

Sbenk's.  Smokehousa 

Watermelon.        Butter  Peer. 

Origin,  (arm  of  John  Shenck,  Wearer  Township,  Pa.  Tree 
vigorous  and  productive.     Fruit  variable,  subject  to  be  knotty, 

md  imperfect  nnles^s  well  ^mivii. 

Fruit  of  medium  Bi^ie,  roundish -obi  ate.     Skin  iight  jctlowihh* 
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green,  rarelj  with  a  blush.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rathei 
stoat,  inserted  without  much  depression,  sometimes  by  a  lip. 
Calyx  lar^e,  basin  deep.  Flesh  rather  coane»  tender,  jttic% 
melting,  with  a  pleasaat  flavour.    Ripens  the  last  of  August 

HAfbixtta. 

Raised  by  Got.  Edward,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Tree  a  free 
grower,  of  upright  form,  a  good  bearer,  young  wood  reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit  medium,  obovate,  inclining  to  p^rfifimn.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  dull  ciiffison  cheek  covered  with  minute  grey  dots. 
Stalk  rather  fong,  curved,  cavity  small  and  abrupt  Calyx 
dosed,  segiaents  long,  bann  shsilow  and  corrugated.  Flesh 
whitish,  jwy,  melting,  sugary,  vinous,  and  rich ;  dSghtly  aro- 
matic. Kape  middle  of  September;  does  not  keep  long  siter  it 
is  ripe. 

HXRIOART. 

A  iecond-rate  Belgian  pear,  with  a  pleasant,  perfumed  ^ce, 
ripening  early  in  Autumn. 

Fitiit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  often  rather  oblong  and  irisgn- 
lar.  Skin  yellow  and  russety.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long, 
rather  slender,  sot  in  a  smiJl  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  not  rich,  but  whJi  a 
delicate,  peculiar  aronsa,  gritty  and  slightly  astringent  The 
fruit  ripens  the  last  of  September. 

HsRioABT  !>■  Thubt.    Van  Itoia. 

Raised  by  Yan  Mons.  A  good  grower^  of  peculiar  habits 
and  appearance,  rather  pyramidal,  but  with  diveiffing  crooked 
limbs  of  a  deep  brown  or  purple  hue.  Not  an  eai^  nor  a  very 
profoBC  bearer. 

Fruit  pyramidal,  tozbinate;  Skin  father  nrag^  with  a 
decided  cmnamon  color.  Stalk  long,  and  enrved,  inserted  in  a 
small  abrupt  cavi^.  Cfdvx  dosed,  deeply  stmk,  basin  uneren. 
Flesh  yellowish,  compact^  buttery,  suffidewy  jni^,  with  a  pecn^ 
liar  ridi  flavour.  January  and  Fd>ruary*  (L  &  Beicknaa's 
Ms.) 

HOVBT. 

BaiMd  by  AjmM  Lcff^,  and  dedicated  to  C.  IL  Hovey. 
Fruit  medium  siia,  pyriforiB,  regular;  rssembles  the  BeiBr6 
capiamont    Skin  ftir,  moo^  yellow,  speekled  aad  dotted 

around  the  eye,  the  calyx  at  outside.  Stem  about  an  inch  long 
obliquely  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  per- 
fumed, and  vino'^«j.    (Lero/s  Cat) 


HOWBLL. 

Raised  hj  Uiomas  Howell,  of  Nofw  Hayen,  OomL,  and  giret 
promiae  of  beiiiff  a  ralnable  Yariety. 

Tree  an  npri^  and  free  grower,  young  ahoots  dark  maroon, 
an  earij  and  profdse  bearer.  Fmit  rather  large,  oral,  or  obtose- 
pyriibnn.  Skin  tight  waxen-jellow,  often  with  a  finely  shaded 
cheek,  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  rosset  dots,  and  some  n»- 
set  patches.  Stem  long  and  stout,  fleshy  at  its  insertion  in  a 
moderate  uneren  cavity.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow,  flesh 
white,  rather  coarse  and  granular,  with  a  rich,  perfbmed,  aro- 
matic flavour.  When  in  perfection,  best,  bat  variable.  Ripe 
from  mid<fle  of  S«pl«mber  to  middle  of  October. 


HuamroToir, 

Origin  New  BocheDe,  and  brought  to  our  notice  by  T. 
Gupenter.  It  wm  found  m  the  woods  a  hw  yean  unce  by  'h 
Huntington,  and  now  stands  in  his  grounds.  Tree  yigorot 
fonnii^  a  pyramid,  an  earl^  and  pcoluse  bearer. 

Fruit  nearly  Medium  in  sue,  roundiah,  obeonic,  tmnoatei  son 
times  oblate.  Sldn  rough-yellow,  often  shaded  widi  crimso 
thickly  covered  with  grey  and  crimson  dots,  and  msset  patch< 
Stalk  medium  or  long,  nearly  straight,  cavity  broad  and  uneve 
Calyx  open,  s^^ents  skiff,  basin  brosd  and  open.  Flesh  whit 
▼erjr  jniey,  melting,  buttery,  with  a  very  sweet,  vinous  llavoi 
dehcately  perfumed.  A  very  delightful  pear,  of  the  highe 
promise.  Ripe  middle  of  September,  and  continues  in  use  thr 
or  four  weeksL 

Ikoonnub  Yav  Mons.    Tbomp. 

Tree  vigorous,  upright,  very  productive.  Fruit  mediui 
conic,  obecurely-pyrifonn.     Skin  rough,  green,  becoming  yc 


ber  to  February. 

Iybs'  9esdlikg. 

Raised  bj  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Froit  nearly 
medium,  somewhat  globular.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  shaded 
with  crimson.  Stalk  short  aftid  thick.  Calyx  small,  nearly 
closed,  basin  shallow,  and  irregular. 

Flesh  whitish,  coane  and  granfilar,  jnicy,  melting,  with  a 
refreshing  sugary  flavour  well  perfumed,  f&pe  about  the  first 
of  September. 

Ivbb'  Pbar. 

Raised  by  Dr.  EHi  Ives,  New  Haven,  Conn,  ^t^ee  vigorous 
and  very  productive.  Fruit  small,  irregularly  turbiaate,  uclin- 
ed.  S^a  greenish,  with  a  brownish-red  cheek.  StaSk  long,  in- 
serted by  a  fleshy  ring  or  lip.    Calyx  open,  basin  ver^^snull. 

Flesh  Juicy,  melting,  sugary,  and  good.  Ripens  fir^  of  Sep- 
tember. 

IvBs'  Beroamottk. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Tree  closely  re- 
Kt-inblea  the  Seckel,  and  is  very  productive.  Fruit  medium  or 
biiimI),  Ber^mot-shape,  protuberant  at  calyx.  Skin  greenish- 
yellow,  with  slight  trac-es  of  rtisset  Stalk  short  and  Uiick,  in- 
serted by  a  ring  or  lip.  Flesh  rather  coarse,  buttery,  melting, 
juicy,  with  a  Gansel's  Berganoot  flavimr.  Ripens  first  of  Sep- 
tember. 

IVIS'  VlBSAUXU. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Bli  Ives,  of  New  Haven.  Fmit  bdow  me- 
dium, pyriform,  broad  at  calyx.  Skin  greenish,  shaded  with 
dull  crimson.  Stalk  inserted  by  a  lip.  OaHjx  <^n,  basin  shal- 
low and  irregular.  Flesh  whitish,  rather  coarse  and  grannlar, 
buttery,  juicy,  and  melting,  with  a  sweet,  rich,  refreshing  vinoua 
flavour.    October. 

Jackson. 
Origin  New  Hampshire.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 
Fruit  medium,  oblate,  short  pyriform  or  turbinate.  Skin  green- 
ish-yellow, somewhat  russeted.  Stalk  long  and  curved,  fleshy 
at  its  junction,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  smiall  and 
open,  set  in  a  rather  deep  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  white  and  juicy, 
flavour  brisk  and  vinous.    Ripens  the  last  of  September. 

Jalousie  dk  Fontenat  Vend^k.     Man  in  H.  M. 
This  excellent  French  pear,  was  imported  from  Vilmorin,  of 
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Paris.     It  is  greatlj  saperior  in  flayonr  to  the  old  Jaloosiek 
Tonng  shoots  ujjnighl^  long,  brownish-yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  siae,  torbinate,  or  obtase-pyrifcNrDau  Skin 
dnll-jellow  and  green,  oonsiderablj  marked  with  rossei  patohea 
and  dots,  and  tinged  with  a  red  dieek.  Stalk  about  an  iach 
long,  set  obliquely,  without  depression  on  an  obtuse  points  CSar 
hrx  with  dosed  and  stiff  segments,  set  in  a  shallow^  io«nd  basin. 
Flesh  white,  butteiji  melting,  with  a  rich  flayoured  juices  Fiiil 
of  October. 


jAMnram.    Thomp. 


SBblneL 
B'Aiutnsie. 
Bcorre  d^Axattoeio* 
ITilhelmine. 


Koi8,and 

ihe  Freeh 

garderu. 


Josephine. 
Cttmar  Jsminstts, 


Raised  by  M.  Jaminette  of  Metz,  very  productire,  and  In  fik 
vourable  seasons  an  excellent  winter  fruit. 

22* 


espeeially  near  the  stalk,  and  sprinkled  with  niuneroiis  brown 
dola.  Stalk  scarcelj  an  inch  long,  rather  thick,  and  obliquely 
planted,  without  anj  depression.  Calyx  open  and  firm,  set  in  a 
EMwin  of  moderate  deptn.  Flesh  white^  a  little  gritty  near  the 
core,  but  very  jnicy  and  buttery,  with  a  sugary,  aromatic-almond 
flavour.    November  to  January, 

Jaroonkllb,  (of  the  Bnglish).    lliomp.  lind.  P.  Mag. 

Bpaigiifl.     0.  Duh.  P&U,  JPom.  Mam. 

Qrone  Coiafle  Madame. 

Bean  ^Preao&t.  ^f  -,^-,^^-^ 

Poire  de  tables  dee  prinoea.   l^jZJjT  BealJazgomUe. 

Saint  Sampaon.  LlTZT             Sweet  Sammer. 

Saint  Lambert 

Belle  Yeige. 

This  fruit,  the  true  Jargonelle  pear,  waa  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  Summer  pears,  and  Thompeon  yet  says, 
^  the  best  of  its  reason.''  We  think,  that  no  man  will  hesitate^ 
however,  to  give  the  most  decided  preference  to  (Hir  native  sorts, 
the  Bloodgood,  and  Dearborn's  Seedling.  It  is  stHl,  however, 
one  of  the  most  common  fruits  in  the  New  York  market^  partly, 
because  it  bears  abundant  crops,  and  pifftly,  because  theee  sope- 
rior  new  sorts,  have  scarcely  yet  had  time  to  displace  it  We 
consider  it  only  a  second-rate  fruit,  and  one  that  quicUy  decays 
at  the  eore. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  long  pyriform,  tapering  into  the  stalk. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  smooth,  with  a  litUe  brownish  colour  on 
the  Buany  side.  Stalk  nearly  two  inches  long,  rather  slender, 
curved,  obliquely  set  Calyx  open,  with  auite  lon^rojeeting 
se^ents,  and  sunk  in  a  small  and  fiirrowea  basin.  Ine  flesh  is 
yellowish-white,  rather  coane-grained,  juicy,  with  a  sprightly 
refreshing  flavour.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  with  a  rather 
straggling,  pendant  habit  Ripens  the  last  of  July  and  first  of 
August 

The  common  Cuissb  Ma'^am*  of  the  French  authors  and 
gardens,  is  an  inferior  and  smailer  variety  of  Jaigonelle,  not  worth 
cultivating. 

Jaboohxlue,  (of  the  French.)    Thomp. 

RedMuscsadeL    Lmd,  MOL 

Sabine  d'Bt^ 

Summer  Beauty.    Pom,  JI£mL 

EneUah  Red  Cheek.  )o/mmif  Am& 

Red  Oheek.  C  rican  gardm$ 

Udal 


Belliflsime  d'£t6.     0,  Vvh.  Nais. 
Suprdm&  *] 

Bdltasime  Soprtoie.     I  of  /Vetac^ 
Belliflsime  Jamnelle.  (  ffarderu, 
Vennillion  d'Et6.        J 
Chaumontelle  d'6t^ 


This,  which  Mr.  Thompson  calls,  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
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Frtmch  JargcindUy  becaoBO  it  is  most  commonly  receired  under 
that  name  from  Francei  is  a  higher  coloured  and  handsomer 
fruit  than  the  English  Jai|;onelle|  though  much  inferior  in  qua- 
lity, and,  in  iact,  lasts  onfy  a  day  or  two  in  perfection^  and  is 
onien  mealy  and  over-ripe,  while  the  exterior  is  &ir  and  tmpting. 
The  tree  is  of  very  strong,  upright  growth.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate  in  iorm.  l£in  shining,  light  green,  becoming 
lemon  colour,  with  a  very  rich,  deep  red  cheeL  Flesh  white, 
coarse,  breaking,  sweet,  and  soon  rots  at  the  core.  Bipens  the 
last  of  July  and  first  of  August 

Jbav  db  Wimk    Van  Mons. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  depressed,  remotely  pyriform,  angular, 
and  oblique.  Skin  yellowish-green,  dotted,  spnnkled,  and  netted 
with  russet,  and  slightly  shaded  with  &wn  or  crimson  in  the 
sdh.  Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  vinous, 
somewhat  peculiarly  perfumed  flavour.    Novemoer,  December. 

JsMsr  Gbatiou. 

OrsdoM  of  Jersey. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medivm,  oblate,  obconia  Skin  rough,  greenish,  covered 
with  russet  patches  and  dots.  Stalk  large,  of  medium  laigth, 
inserted  at  an  inclination  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Calyx  set  in 
a  moderately  open,  uneven  basin.  Flesh  joioy,  nearly  malting, 
with  A  brisk,  rich,  vinous  flavour;  ver^  little  gritty  at  the  core. 
Strongly  resembles  Gansel^s  Bergamot  m  appearance  and  flavour, 
bu^more  delicate.    September,  October. 

JoBonoT.    liaa. 

Originated  in  the  garden  of  George  S.  Johonnot,  Bmj.,  of 
Salem,  Mass. 

The  fruit  is  of  medium  rae,  of  a  roundish  and  peculiar 
irregular  fom.  Skin  very  thin,  dull  yellowish.  Stall  short 
and  thick,  planted  by  the  side  of  a  swollen  protuberance.  Tlie 
flesh  is  melting,  buttery,  and  very  good.  The  tree  is  not  very 
vifiorons,  but  it  bears  good  crops,  and  is  in  perfection  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  die  middle  of  October. 

Jones'  Sisnuvo. 

Ori^  Kiagsessing,  near  Philadelphia. 

Fmit  mediuii  or  bdow,  pyrifi)rm,  broad  at  calyx,  tapering  to 
the  stem,  which  meets  it  by  a  fleshy  junctioB*  Skin  yel&w, 
shaded  with  russet;  bright  cinnamon  on  the  sunny  side.  Calyx 
open,  in  a  broad,  shallow,  uneven  basin.  Flesh  coarse^  granular, 
buttery,  sugary,  brisk,  and  vinous.    October. 
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JosxpHiini  Ds  Malinks.    Eepnen.    AL  Pom. 

Tree  vigoroiu  and  productire,  forming  a  beantifal  pyramid. 

Frait  medinm,  somewhat  tnrbinate,  very  mnch  flattened. 
81dn  yellowiBhy  aliglitlj  sprinkled  with  rosset^  and  Sickly 
coyered  with  msaet  dots.  Stalk  lon^  and  fleshy,  Inserted  in  a 
moderate  cavity,  always  sarronnded  by  rtisset  Calyx  open,  set 
in  a  broad,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  peenish,  buttery,  juicy 
sugary,  and  perfumed.    November  to  February. 

Juuxnrs.    Ooxe.    Man. 

A  handsome  sum- 
mer pear,  which  so 
much  resembles  the 
Doyemi6  or  St  Mi- 
chael, as  to  be  called, 
by  some,  the  Summer 
St.  MichaeL  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  most 
productive  fruity  and 
comes  into  bearing 
very  early.  It  is  often 
of  exc^ent  flavour, 
and  of  the  first  quali- 
ty ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, it  is  variable  in 
these  respects,  and 
some  seasons  it  is 
comparatively  taste- 
less and  insipid.  In 
rich,  warm,  and  dir 
soils  it  is  almost  al- 
ways fine.  It  is  a  pro- 
fitable market  fruity 
and  will  always  com- 
mand a  prominent 
^ace  in  the  orchard. 
The  tree  is  of  thrifty  upright  growth,  with  light  yellowish* 
brown  shoots. 

Fruit  of  small  size,  but  varying  in  different  soils ;  obovate, 
rcffularly  formed.  Skin  very  smooth  and  fair,  clear  bright 
yellow,  on  all  sides.  Stalk  light  brown,  speckled  with  yellow, 
a  little  more  thou  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout^  inserted  in  a  very 
shallow  depression.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  basin  slightly  sunk, 
bat  often  a  little  plaited.  Flesh  white,  rather  firm  at  first,  half 
buttery,  sweet,  and  moderately  juicy.  Ripens  all  the  month  of 
August     Succeeds  well  at  the  South. 


ver^  productive. 

Froit  large,  oval,  tnincate,  conic.  Skin  cinnamon  nuwet  on 
TeHow  ground,  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  grey  dots.  Stalk 
long,  inserted  at  an  inclination  in  a  broad  depression.  Calyx 
oj^n,  set  in  a  small,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  meltings 
with  a  sugaiy  vinous  flavour;  finely  perfumed.    Uct  Nov* 


EnrGBESsiNG.    Brinclde  in  Hort 
Leech's  Klngsessing. 

in  the  £umly  buiying-groand  of  Isaac  Leech, 
near  i'hiladelphia.  Tree  upright  and  of  vigorous  growth,  with 
light  yellowish-ffreen  shoots. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse-pyriform,  or  truncate-conic  Skin  green- 
ish-yellow, thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  green  or  grey  dots. 
Stais  medium  or  long,  curved,  and  fleshy  at  its  insertion  in  a 
broad,  uneven  cavity.     Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  shallow,  irregular 
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basin.  Flesh  whitish,  somewhat  coarse  and  granalar,  juicy, 
battery  and  meltij^^  with  a  sweet,  rich,  peifumed  flayoor. 
Septonber. 

La  HAbabd.    Van  Mons»  1825. 

Fniit  above  mediom,  obovate,  obtnae-pynform.  Calyx  dosed, 
deeply  sank.  Stalk  rather  stout  and  long,  in  a  depression. 
Golourpale  lemon-yellow,  with  a  brownish-red  cheek  next  the 
sun.  Ilesh  white,  melting,  juicy;  flavour  rich,  pleasant  sob- 
acid  ;  excellent.  Eipens  mt  to  middle  of  October.  (Wilder 
in  Hort) 

Las  Gava8. 
BonBtfent       BouTier. 

Vnat  medium,  elongated  turbinate^  or  acate-pyrif<»iii,  insen- 
sibly joining  the  fleshy  insertion  of  the  stem  which  is  nearly  an 
indi  long.  Skin  greeiMsli-y^llow,  with  numeroas  brown  dots 
and  a  few  russet  palehes.  Calyx  small,  open,  set  m  an  even, 
russet  basin,  fleok  white,  battery,  juicy,  swee^  aromatie,  somo- 
what  astringent    Ootober. 

La  Jurvs.  (Esperen.) 
A  vigorous  pyramidal  tree,  branches  long  and  bridit 
Fruit  medium,  turbinate.  Skin  marbled  with  Mown  and 
green,  brightly  shaded  on  the  sanny  side.  Stalk  lon^  inserted 
m  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  irregular,  set  in  a  slight  basin.  Flesh 
half  fine,  melting,  juicy,  sugary ;  pleasantly  perfumed ;  first  qua- 
lity.   If ovember.    (Al.  Pom.) 

Laubb  UK  G1.TMK8.    Bivort 

A  tre^  of  moderate  srowth,  but  ptoductive.  Frdt  mediumi 
or  large,  turbinate,  ova^  pointed  towards  the  stem.  Skin  very 
rough,  light  green,  but  becmnes  almost  entirely  oovened  wid 
russet  and  light  orange  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  half  buttery, 
melting,  juicy,  susary,  and  highly  perfiimed.  Ripe  middle  of 
September  to  miadle  of  OctoW.    ( AL  Pom.) 

LxopOLD  I.    Bivort 

Tree  of  moderate  vigour.  Fruit  lai;ge,  turbinate,  pyriform. 
Skin  smooth,  green,  spotted  with  brown  russet  Flesh  whitish- 
yellow,  meltinff,  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  and  stroi^ly  perfumed. 
Ripens  the  middle  of  December,  and  keeps  till  ^uary.  (Al. 
Pom.) 

Lbok  lx  Clsro.    Louvain. 

Tree  oi  moderate  ^owth,  very  productive. 
Fruit    laige,    pynform.    Skin    russet,    on    greenish-yellow 
ground.    Stalk  long  and  curved,  inserted  in  a  2ight  cavity  by 


LXKAWKB. 

OrigiD  uncertain,  grown  at  Adrian,  Mid^gan,  and  introduced 
by  Dr.  D.  E.  Underwood  of  that  place,  and^soription  made  bj 
T.  M.  Cooley. 

Frait  mecuum  to  laige,  ovate-pyrifojan,  generally  more  or  lam 
one-dded,  wuiace  frequently  irregular.  Skin  lemon  yellow, 
with  small  ruaaet  ipecka,  and  a  UTely  vermilion  cheek  in  the 
sun.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  onrved,  inserted  without  depression, 
sometimes  below  a  fleshy  protuberance.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  tender,  buttery,  with  a 
high  and  quite  peculiar  aromatic  flavour.  Bqpens  first  to  middle 
of  August 

LxwiB.    Man.  Ken.  lliomp. 

nis  is  a&  ezcdleat  winter  pear,  originated  on  the  &rm  of 
Mr.  John  Lewis,  of  Boxbuiy,  and  was  first  discribed  and  brought 
into  notice  by  that  veteran  and  zealous  amateur  of  fruits,  Samuel 
Downer,  Bsq.,  of  Dorchester,  near  Boston.  It  bears  enormous 
crops ;  indeed,  this  is  the  chief  ftmli  of  the  tree,  and  the  soil 
should  therefore  be  kept  rich,  or  the  pears  will  necessarily  be 
small  The  fruit  has  tae  good  quality  of  adhering  closely  to 
the  tree,  is  not  liable  to  be  blown  <^  or  injured  by  early  frosts, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  till  late  in  tiie  season.  The 
tree  grows  vigorously,  and  has  long,  drooping  branches,  of  dark 
olive  colour. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  sise,  obovate.  Sldn  thick,  dark 
green  in  autumn^  pale  green  at  matmity,  wi&  numerous  russety 
specks.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  inserted  nearly  even  with  the 
8ur£Eice.  Calyx  laige,  with  white  i4>read  divisions,  basin  almost 
leveL  Flesh  yellowiish-white,  rather  coarse  grained,  melting, 
juicy  and  rich  in  flavour,  with  a  slight  spicy  perfume.  November 
to  February. 

LiBSRALB.     Hov.   Mag. 

Fruit  rather  laige,  elongated,  truncate-pyriform.  Skin  green- 
ish-yellow, sprinkled  with  brown  or  russet  dots,  and  with  patches 
of  russet  Stem  long,  curved,  inserted  in  a  cavity  at  an  inclina- 
tion. Calyx  large  and  open,  basin  broad  and  shallow.  Flesh 
juicy,  melting,  sweet,  rich,  and  peculiarly  aromatic     Oct6ber. 

LiSUTSNANT    PoiTKVIN. 

Iruit  of  large  size,  resembling  in  colour  Glout  Morcean. 
Skin  yellow,  netted  and  spotted  with  rasset  Flesh  white,  juicy, 
half  melting.    Ripe  from  February  to  April.     (Leroy's  Cat.) 


Na  10.     van  mod&        Beurre  Haggerston. 
Bergunotte  Looiae. 

A  fine,  sprightlj,  Belgiira  pear,  originated  bj  Van  M011& 
The  young  akoots  are  long,  slender,  reddish  brown. 

Frait  rather  small^  ol^vate.  Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a 
fidnt  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  fltoati 
set  in  a  moderately  depreeeed,  round  carity.  Salyx  set  in  a 
rather  shaHew,  round  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  meHhig  and 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  high  flayour.    Mid<9e  of  Aogoat 

LoDGS.    Ken. 

Smith's  Bordenave. 

The  Lodge  Pear  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  under- 
stood to  have  originated  near  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  very  agree- 
able subacid  pear,  and  has  so  much  of  the  Brown  Beuire  cha- 
racter, that  we  suspect  it  is  a  seedling  of  that  fine  old  variety. 

Fruit  of  medium  um,  pyrifbrm,  taperii^  to  the  stem,  and 
one-aided*  Skin  greeaish-brown,  the  sreen  becoming  a  little 
paler  at  maturity^  and  much  covered  wid^  patches  of  dull  msset 
Stalk  an  inc^  and  a  fourth  long^  obliquely  planted  at  the  p<»nt 
of  the  fruity  which  is  a  little  swollen  there.  Flesh  whitish,  a 
UtUe  grit<^  at  the  corei  which  ia  laige,  juicy,  and  meltiiigi  w^ 
a  rather  nch  flavoory  relieved  by  pleasant  aoiicL  September  and 
October. 

Louia  Dupoat.    Daiiaax. 

Tree  vigorous  and  beautifhl,  promises  to  be  feitile. 

Fruit  sdSSciently  large,  sometimes  in  the  fyrm  of  Doyenne, 
but  ordinarily  longer  and  more  turbinate.  Skin  smooth,  dull 
green,  passing  to  yellow  at  maturity,  strondy  shaded  with  fiiwn 
russet,  sometunes  striped  and  maibled.  Flesh  white,  half  fine, 
melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  perfumed;  a  fruit  of  first  quality, 
ripening  towards  the  end  of  October.    (An.  Pom.) 

Louiss  Bonne  of  Jsrbkt.     Thomp. 

Bonne  de  LonguevaL  Louise  Bonne  da  Jeisa/. 

Louise  Bonne  d^Avranches.        Beiirr^  or  Bonne  Louise  d'Afaodor^ 
William  the  Fourth. 

Originated  in  France,  near  Avranches,  succeeds  admirably  on 
the  quince,  forming  or  fine  pyramid — not  of  the  first  quality,  but 
profitable.  Tree  vigorous,  upright,  very  productive ;  fiiiit  of 
better  quality  on  the  quince  than  on  the  pear. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  a  little  one-sided.  Skin  smooth  and 
glossy,  pale  green  in  the  shade^  but  overspread  with  brownish 
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red  in  the  mm,  and  dotted  with  nnmeroiis  gray  dots.    Stalk 
aboat  an  inch  loai^  eorred,  laUier  obttfaeiy  ioaerted,  without 


depression,  or  with  a  ieshy,  enlarged  base.  Calyx  open,  in  a 
shallow,  uneven  basin*  Fiosh  ftrecoiish  whita^  rery  juiey  and 
meltings  with  a  rich  and  exeeUeai  flavov.  September  and 
October.  [This  la  veiY  distinct  kouk  the  eld  Lomae  Bonne,  a 
green  winter  frait,  of  tnird  qnality. 

Madams  Millbt. 

Fruit  very  much  resembling  grey  Bettrre  as  to  fbnn  and  colour, 
and  the  Urbanisfce  as  to  qiudities.  Flesh  white,  delicate,  fine, 
half  melting,  sngary  and  agreeably  perfumed,  ripening  in  March 
and  April    (Leroy's  Cat) 


Tree  pynmidal,  reij  yiff oroua,  very  productive. 

Fruit  mediam,  oval,  li^tly  deprened  at  base  and  crown. 
Skin  smooth^  bright  groen,  becoming  yellow  at  matority.  Flesh 
white,  half  fine,  rery  jnicj,  sugaiTy  and  slightly  perfomed. 
Rinena  the  middle  <n  Angitft  (AL  Pom.)  Very  good  in 
BeJginm. 

MADAmi  BuzA.     Birort 

Tree  vigorona,  wood  stoat 

Froit  liffge,  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  bright  green,  and  be^ 
comes  almost  yellow  at  matority.  Flesh  rosy,  fine,  buttery, 
meltinff,  abounding  With  sweet  juice,  yery  agreeably  perfumed. 
Noveo^r.  (AL  rom.)  Excellent  in  Belgium,  promising  well 
here.  The  tree  is  hardy,  but  has  an  awkward,  rather  crooked, 
and  declining  habit,  and  yeiy  narrow  leaves.  The  young  shoots 
are  olive  gray. 

MALOONArraa  d'Hasfut. 

Fruit  large,  form  roundish,  obovate.  Stalk  one  inch  lon^ 
inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  rather 
deep,  irregular  basin.  Skin  dull  yellow,  with  a  biownish  red 
cheek,  stippled  with  coarse  doti,  and  russeted  at  the  calyx. 
Fledi  joicy,  tender,  and  melting.  Flavour  rich  subacid,  Der- 
fbmed.  Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive.  October,  No- 
vember.   (Wildes  Rep.) 

Mabitha  An. 
Daoa'sNaL 

Raised  by  Francis  Dana  of  Rozbury,  Mass. 

Fruit  medium  size,  elongated,  obovate.  Skin  smooth,  yellow, 
with  yellow  specks.  Calyx  closed.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  tender, 
very  pleasantly  subacid.    November.    (Hov.  in  lug.) 

Mabii  Parxht.    An.  Pom. 

Raised  by  Bivort    Tree  moderately  vigorous. 

Fruit  larffe,  pyriform ;  surface  unefven.  Stalk  short,  inclined. 
Calyx  in  a  Tarve  furrowed  cavity.  Skin  golden  yellow  at  matu- 
rity. Flesh  ^i^te,  very  fine,  melting,  somewhat  buttery,  very 
juicy,  sugary,  and  deliciously  perfiim^    October.    (An.  Pom.) 

Mabii  Louiai.    P.  Mag.  lind.  Hiomp. 

Fonne  de  Marie  Looise.  Prizioesw  de  Parme. 

Marie  Ghr6tieiiiie.  Braddiok*8  Field  Stsndaid. 

A  Belgian  variety  of  first  quality  in  its  native  countrj,  but  hiu 
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not  proved  to  good  here.    It  k  yariftble^  iom^ 
tunes  retj  goc^ ;  may  improve  witk  age. 

Fmit  pretty  large,  oblong-pynfonn^  rather 
irregolar  or  one-aided  in  figore.  Skin  at  fint 
pale  green,  bat  at  matoritj  ridi  TeUow,  a  good 
deal  sprinkled  and  mottled  with  light  maset 
on  the  exposed  side.  Stalk  an  indb  and  a 
half  long,  obliqnely  planted,  sometimes  nnder 
a  sUghtfy  raised  lip,  sometimes  in  a  very 


MarieLimim. 


small,  one-sided  cavity-  ^^J^  small,  set  in  a  narrow,  some- 
what plaited  basin.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  battery  and  melt- 
ing, with  a  richf  saccharine,  mod  vinoos  flavoar.  liast  of  Sep- 
tember and  middle  of  October. 


'hiAVAcmAh  PnJBSIBB. 

EVait  of  mediam  rise^  ovoid.    Skin  yellow,  and  reddish  in  the 


MABziKn  DX  Naitot.    AL  Pon. 
Fruit  ^rffe,  pyramidal,  inclining  to  pyriform.    Skin  yeHowiah 
green,  thinly  covered  witk  brown  and  green  dots.    Stem 
mediam ;  caljrx  laoge  Mid  open ;  baain  shallow.    Flesh  coarse, 
granular,  juicy,  and  from  yonng  trees  poor.    NoTember. 

Marbohal  Dillxv.    Van  Mona. 

Tree  tigMrons  and  very  fertile. 

F^t  very  large,  tery  inconstant  in  form,  vaiying  from  turbi- 
nate to  OYoid  and  almost  cylindric  Skin  pale  green,  mottled 
with  fieiwn  and  yellow  slightly  at  maturity.  Flesh  white,  fine, 
melting,  and  buttery,  and  abounds  in  very  sugary  juice.  Ripe 
last  of  October  and  November.     (An*  Pom.) 

ILltbbb. 

Originated  with  John  Mather,  near  Jenkinstown,  Montgomery 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  red,  with  occasion- 
allv  a  mottled  cheek,  and  russeted  around  the  stem,  which  is 
obliquely  inserted  by  fleshy  rings  without  depression.  Calyx 
medium,  basin  very  small.  Fle£  a  little  coarse,  but  buttery. 
Flavour  delicate  and  pleasant.    August     (Ad.  Int  Bep.) 

Matitabd. 

Ori^  unknown ;  grown  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Fruit  medium,  obovate-pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  with  miaei 
dots  and  a  crimson  cheek.  Stalk  obliquely  inserted,  fleshy  at 
its  junctioi^  Calyx  open,  in  a  slight  depression.  Flesh  white, 
juicy,  and  sugary.    Bipe  last  of  July.    (Dr.  Eshlaman.) 

MoLaughuv. 

A  native  of  Maine,  introduced  by  S.  Li  Goodale  of  Saco 
Tree  hardy  and  vigorous. 

Fruit  large,  elongated,  obtnse-pyriform.  Skin  rough,  greenish, 
mostly  covered  with  russet,  which  becomes  yellowish  at  maturity, 
with  a  warm  sunny  cheek.  Stalk  short,  inserted  at  an  incli- 
nation, with  some  appearance  of  a  lip.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a 
shallow,  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  not  very  fine,  juicy 
and  melting.  Flavour  sweet,  rich,  and  porfumed.  November 
to  January. 

Origin,  Roxbury,  Miib*,    Tree  \Hgoroii*  and  very  pmduo^Tto^ 


Froit  laxffe,  roundish,  Bomewbat  flattened  at  baie  and  cxown. 
Skin  smooth,  dull  yellow,  covered  with  pale  ruaaet  around  the 
stem  and  calyx,  and  entire  aurfiftce  somewhat  netted  with  ruaaet. 
Stem  short)  moderately  stout^  in  a  small  cavity  with  one  pro- 
tuberant side.  Calyx  closed,  basin  shallow  and  furrowed,  flesh 
yellowii^,  coarse,  meltings  and  jui<rr.  FlaTour  sugary,  sprightly 
perfumed,  excellent    September,  October.    (Hot.  Mag!) 

MiONONNB  d'Hiyxb.    BiTort 

liVuit  medium,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyrifonn.  Skin  veiy 
rou^h,  russet  Stalk  stout,  inserted  by  a  1^  often  at  a  maA 
inchnation.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  small  basin.  Hesh 
yellowish,  juicy,  granular^  nearly  melting,  brisk  sweet,  and  rich, 
slightly  astringent    November. 

MiLLOT  DB  Nakot.    Van  Mons. 

A  pyramidal  tree,  very  fertile,  producing  at  the  same  time  at 
the  extremity  of  its  branches  and  its  long  spurs. 

Fruit  small  or  medium,  regularly  p^iform.  Skin  smooth, 
li^ht  green,  becoming  yellow  a  lon^  time  before  its  maturity. 
Flesh  whitish  yellow,  buttery,  melting,  not  deficient  in  juioe, 
sugary,  and  very  agreeably  perfumed.  October,  November.  (A* 
Pom.) 

Mitohsll's  Russbt. 

Origin  Bdleville,  Illinois.  Fruit  medium  or  small,  obovate, 
inclining  to  conic  Skin  rough,  dark  russet,  thickly  covered 
with  grey  dots.  Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a  small  oan^'^by  a  ring 
or  lip.  Calyx  open,  basin  uneven.  Fleah  juicy,  melting,  ric^ 
highly  poriuned.    November. 

M(»fBxiONxiTR  AxTBK.    Bivort 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  somewhat  angular.  Skin  rough, 
greenish,  considerably  covered  with  thick  russet,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  in  a 
moderate  cavity.  Calyx  small,  open,  persistent^  basin  broad. 
Flesh  white,  rather  coarse,  granular,  rich  and  perftuned.  No- 
vember. 

MOTAMBNSIKG. 

Origin  in  the  garden  of  J.  B.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Moya- 
mensing  District  Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  me- 
dium, irregular,  obovate,  knobbed  and  rough.  Colour  light  yel- 
low, coverod  with  minute  grey  dots.  Stalk  fleshy,  of  medium 
engtb,  and  inserted  by  rings  in  a  small  cavity.    Calyx  closed. 


(DnBcue  in  JOLon.; 

MusoJLom. 

The  Moaeadine  k  remarkftble  for  its  high  maakj  aroma,  hi 
histoiT  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  belieyed  to  be  a  native.  It  bein 
▼ery  heavy  crops,  and  if  the  froit  is  picked,  and  ripened  in  the 
house,  it  is  a  good  pear  of  its  season. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  obovate,  r^ularlj  formed. 
Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  a  little  rough,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
brown  dots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  well  formed, 
small  cavity.  Calyx  with  reflezed  s^ments,  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery  and  mefting,  with  an  agroeaUe, 
rich  musky  flavour.  Last  of  August  and  first  of  September 
Shoots  stout,  dark  grey-brown. 

Ori^n  doubtful    Tree  very  vigorous,  upright 
Fmit  medium,  roundish.    Skin  greenish-yellow,  much  dotted 
with  russet  and  green.    Stalk  long,  cavity  small.    Calyx  open, 
basin  veiy  shallow.    Flesh  melting,  with  a  pleasant,  brisk  fla- 
vour, peinuned.    Ripe  middle  and  last  of  August 

Napolkov.    liard. 

MedsaUa  Charles  d^Autriche^  )iRa>rrad% 

Soorto  Dor^  (^MMCi)         Wurtembeig^         )   qfs9me. 
Boi  de  Borne.  Pdre  Liard. 

The  Napoleon  is  hardy,  thriffy,  and  bean  abondant  crops, 
even  while  very  young.  In  poor  soila,  or  in  anfinpourable  ex* 
posures  only,  it  is  astnn^nt  The  leaves  are  bioad  and  the 
shoots  are  upright,  and  ohve-coloured. 

It  was  raised  from  seed  in  1806,  by  M.  liard,  gardener  at 
Mons. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  clear  men 
at  first,  but  becoming  pale  yellowish-green  at  maturity.  Stalk 
varying  from  Ijalf  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  set  in  a 
slight  depression  or  under  a  swollen  lip.  Calyx  set  in  a  basin 
of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  melting,  remarkably  full  of 
juice,  which  is  sweet,  sprightly  and  excellent  Should  be  ri- 
pened in  the  house,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  September, 
and  may  be  kept  for  weeks. 

Null.    Hiomp.    Van  Mons. 

Bemre  NieD.    Man  inS.K  Golmar  Bosc. 

Poire  NieU.    LML  Fcmdante  du  Bois,  HiMmeO^  of  some. 

A  large  and  handsome  Belgian  variety,  raised  by  Van  Monai 


rne  tree  Dean  pienunuiy.  in  qnauty  u  not  yet  muj  ascer* 
taiDed)  but  spedmena  obtained  here  pronuae  well.  Young  wood 
stout)  diveigingy  grey. 

Froit  large,  OTOvate^  indining  to  pyrifoim,  rather  shortened 
in  figore  on  one  side,  and  enlarged  on  the  other — tapering  to 
the  stalk,  which  is  about  an  inch  long,  obliqnely  planted,  with 
little  or  no  cavity.  Skin  psl^  yellow,  delicately  marked  with 
thin  rosset,  finely  dotted,  and  sometimes  marked  with  faint  red. 
Flesh  white,  bnttery,  sweety  with  a  plentifal  and  agreeable  juice. 
Last  of  September. 

Ni  Thxm  MiuBiB.    Hemp. 

This  is  a  Belgian  pear,  one  of  Dr.  Van  Mons' seedlings,  named 
in  allusion  to  Piefre  Meuns,  his  gardener  at  Bnosels.  The  tree 
grows  upright,  has  shortrjointed^  olive-coloured  shoots. 

Fruit  m^ium  or  rather  small,  roundish,  usually  vety  irregular, 
with  swollen  parts  on  the  surface.  Skin  rough,  dull  yellowish- 
brown,  partially  covered  with  iron-coloured  russet  Stalk  quite 
short,  set  without  depression,  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white^  botten",  melting,  vrith  a  sugary  and  agreeable  flavour. 
January  to  lurch. 

NiLisf 

A  foreign  variety  im^rted  by  John  M.  Niles,  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  origiral  name  having  been  lost,  it  has  not  yet  beeii  iden- 
tified. 

Fruit  huge,  obtuse,  pyriform.  Colour  yeUow  at  maturity, 
thickly  covered  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a  deep, 
abrupt^  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  eloaed,  set  in  a  deep  round  basin. 
Flesh  juicy,  buttery,  sweet  and  pleasant  December.  (Ad. 
Int  B^.) 

NouvxAu  PomiiT.    Bivort 

A  seedling  of  Van  Mens,  a  very  vigorous  grower,  forming  a 
beautiful  pyramid,  very  productive,  young  wood  brownish-red. 
Fruit  Itatge^  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin  green,  with 
numerous  russet  dots  and  sometimes  patehes  of  russet  Stem 
rather  short,  curved,  inserted  at  an  indination  often  by  a  fieshr 
protuberance  or  fold,  without  depression.  Calyx  lam,  closed, 
Bet  in  a  narrow  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  whitish,  buttery, 
nicy,  melting,  with  a  sugary,  vinous,  and  very  refreshing  flavour 
Ipe  November.    A  pear  of  great  promise. 


Bi] 
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Onondaga.    Hort 

Swan's  Orange. 

Supposed  to  have  originated  in  Farmington,  Conn.  Tree 
▼ery  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  large,  obtuaely-pjriforin,  tapering  from  centre  towards 
calyx  and  stidk.  Skin  somewhat  coarse  aud  aaeveo,  thickly 
covered  with  russet  dots,  fine  rich  yellow  at  matui*ity,  generally 
with  some  traces  of  russet,  8nd  soinetiones  with  a  sunny  cfaeek 
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Stalk  rmther  Btoat,  of  medinm  length,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity, 
at  an  inclination.  Calyx  smally  &m\j  closed,  set  in  a  narrow, 
somewhat  nneren  basin.  Flesh  battery,  melting,  abonndinff  in 
jnice,  slightly  granalar,  and  when  in  perfection  with  a  fine  nch, 
vinons  fiavoor.  A  variable  froit,  often  qnite  acid  and  not  rich 
September  to  November. 

Ohtabio. 

Oiigin,  Geneva,  Ontario  Conntjr,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorous  and 
productive,  said  to  be  a  valuable  market  variety. 

FVuit  medium,  elongated,  obtuse-pyriform,  somewhat  irregu- 
lar. Skin  pale  yellow,  thickly  covered  with  grey  or  green  dots. 
Stalk  long^  curved,  inserted  bv  a  fleshy  ring  in  a  rather  large 
depression.  Calyx  partially  closed  or  open  in  a  shallow,  irre- 
gular, corrugated  basin.  Flesh  white,  granular,  juicy,  almost 
melting,  wiui  a  sweet,  pleasant  flavour.  Ripens  last  of  Sep 
tember. 

Obphxlinb  Colmab.    Van  Mons. 

Tree  vigorous,  very  fertile.  Fruit  very  large,  pyriform.  Skin 
bri8:ht  green,  becomes  somewhat  yellow  at  maturity,  striped 
and  dotted  with  grey,  brown,  and  black,  and  shaded  with  russet, 
fiftwn  on  the  sunny  side,  and  around  the  calyx  and  stem.  Flesh 
whitish-yellow,  fine,  melting,  a  little  granular  around  the  core, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  perfumed.  A  beautiful  and  excellent  iruit, 
ripening  about  the  middle  of  October.    (An.  Pom.) 

Osborne.     West  Fann.  and  Gard. 

Ongin,  Economy,  Indiana.    Productive  and  a  free  grower. 

Fruit  medium,  short-pyriform.  Skin  yellowish-green,  with 
numerous  grey  dots.  Stalk  rather  lon^,  inclined  in  a  slight 
depression,  basin  broad  and  shallow.  Calyx  partially  closed 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  brisk,  vinous.    Middle  of  September. 

Obband^s  Summer.     Hort 

Origin,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  Tree  moderately  vigorous, 
upright,  an  early  and  prolific  bearer. 

Fniit  small,  obovate,  inclining  to  conic  Skin  fine,  clear  yel- 
low, thickly  dotted  with  small  greenish  and  brown  dots,  wiwi  a 
warm  cheek  on  the  side  of  the  ann,  and  some  traces  of  russet^ 
particularly  around  stalk  and  calyx.  Stalk  of  medium  length, 
rather  strong,  inserted  in  an  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in 
a  broad,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  meltang,  with  a 
rich  sugary  flavour  and  pleasant  musky  perfume.  Ripens  early 
in  August. 
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v/awsao  dxubbb.    aon. 
Bead's  Seedling. 

Raified  by  Walter  Bead,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigoroo^ 
hardy,  and  productive. 

Fniit  medimn,  oblate,  sometimes  inclining  to  conic     Skin 

C"  ^wish-green,  streaked  and  mottled  with  thin  msset,  bat 
mes  a  fine  yellow.  Stalk  rather  short,  inserted  in  a  deep, 
Toond  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  an  even,  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  fine  rich,  vinous,  aromatic 
flavour.    October,  November. 

Faddoox. 

Beceived  of  Chauncey  Goodrich,  of  Burlington,  Yt,  who  informs 
us  that  it  is  quite  popular  in  many  sections  of  that  State,  ripen- 
ing about  the  time  of  Madeline,  and  by  many  preferred  to  it. 
Frait  rather  below  medium,  pyriform.  Skin  light  yellow,  some- 
times with  a  fidnt  blush.  Stalk  medium,  with  mudi  depression. 
Calyx  in  a  rather  broad,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  fine  grained^ 
melting,  sweet  but  not  very  high  flavour.    Bipe  last  of  July. 

Pardsx's  Sixduno. 

Baised  by  S.  D.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Tree  very  pro- 
ductive, young  shoots  slender. 

Fruit  small,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  chiefly  covered 
with  russet  Stalk  short,  calyx  open.  Flesh  coaise,  granular, 
buttery,  luicy,  melting,  with  a  very  high,  vinous  flavour,  strongly 
perfumed.    October. 


Parsonagx. 

For  its  history,  see  Church.    Tree  a  fine  healthy  grower, 
produces  large  crops  of  perfect  fruit  annually. 

Fruit  medium  or  laive,  obovate,  obtuse-pyrifbrm,  often  in- 
clined. Skin  orange  yellow,  rough,  generally  shaded  with  dull 
crimson,  netted  witii  russet  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  russet 
dots.  Stalk  short  and  thick,  fleshy  at  its  junction,  inserted  in  m 
small  cavity.  Calyx  partially  open,  stifi*,  set  in  a  shallow,  slight!} 
russcted  basin.  Flesh  white,  slightly  coarse,  somewhat  granu- 
lar, juicy,  melting,  with  a  very  sugary  and  refreshing  vinoua 
flavour.  This  beautiful  and  excellent  fruit  will  no  doubt  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  of  its  season.  Bipe  all  of  Septem 
bcr. 
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Fasadiss  d'Automhs. 

CUebMBe  Bo8c.    Van  Mona. 
Karia  KoureDe. 
Prmoeaae  Haiiaime. 

Tree  very  vigoroas,  shoots  long  and  twisting,  thicklj  sprinkled 
with  Terr  conspicnons  dots. 

Fmit  large,  angular,  with  its  lai^cst  diameter  near  the  centre, 
pyriform,  often  gourd-form.  Skin  yellow,  mottled,  and  often 
entirely  overspread  with  bright  cinnamon  msaet,  sar&ce  uneven. 
Stalk  lonff,  enlarged  at  both  ends,  and  inserted  without  much 
cavity,  often  by  fleshy  wrinkles  or  folds.  Calyx  open,  basin 
abrupt,  and  surrounded  by  prominences.  Flesh  moderately  fine^ 
aometimes  slightly  granular,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  very  rich 
Tinous,  aromatic  flavour.    September,  October. 


id*HiTer. 
Paase  Ocdmar  Epinamix. 
GolmarQri& 
Paase  Golmar  Oris. 
Bearr6  Golmar  GriB,  dit  pr6oeL 
Pr6oeL 

Eondante  de  PaniaeL 
Fondante  de  Mona. 
Beiirr6  d'Argenaon. 
Begintin. 


Golmar  Haidenpoat 
Pr6aent  de  Malinea. 
Marotte  Socr6e  Janne. 
Soayeraine  d^Hiyer. 
Golmar  Soayaraine. 
'Thomp.  Qfunbier. 
GelKte. 

Golmar  Preole. 
Golmar  Dor6e. 
D^Ananaa,  {of  tome.) 


Puoelle  Condteieime. 

The  Passe  Colmar  is  a  Belgian  pear,  raised  by  the  CooDseOor 
Hardenpont  Vigorous  groWth,  and  abundant  bearer.  It  grows 
indeed  aknost  too  thriffy,  making  lon^,  bending  shoots,  and 
owing  to  this  oyer-loxoriance,  the  froit  is  often  second  rate  on 
yonng  trees,  but  on  old  trees,  with  high  coltiyation,  it  is  some- 
times of  the  best  quality.  It  is  a  yenr  yariable  fruit,  and  often 
poor.    The  young  shoots  are  of  a  iiyely  brownish-yeUow. 

Fruit  rather  lai^  varying  considerably  from  obovate  to  ob- 
tuse-pyriform.  Skin  rather  thick,  yellowish-green,  becoming 
yellow  at  maturity,  a  good  deal  sprinkled  with  light-brown  rua- 
set  Stalk  an  incn  and  a  half  long,  inserted  in  an  obtuse,  une- 
ven cavity,  or  sometimes  without  depression.  Calyx  open,  basin 
shallow.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery  and  juicy,  with  a  rich, 
sweet)  aromatic  flavour. 

Pabsans  du  Portugal.    Thomp. 
Sommer  Portugal        Miller's  Eaily. 

A  delicate  and  pleasant  pear,  which  comes  early  into  bear- 
ing, and  produces  very  large  crops.  Shoots  upright,  reddiah- 
brown. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  and  much  flattened.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low, with  a  cheek  of  &irest  brown,  becoming  red  in  the  sun. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  round,  regular  hollow. 
Calyx  stiff,  basin  moderately  sunk.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  break- 
ing, of  very  delicate,  agreeable  flavour.     Last  of  August 


Patxr  Nostbr. 

Fruit  large,  oblong.  Skin  yellow-russet  Stalk  medium  in 
len^,  wrinkled,  enlarged  at  its  insertion,  which  is  at  an  incli- 
nation in  a  small  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  open,  segmcTita  stiflE, 
in  fi  small  v\i:u  1»jimii,  Fle.^b  ^^i^llowish^  jnicy  nml  rm?Uir%  willi 
a  raliic!r  rich,  vinous,  or  subacid  flavour,  pjojisanlly  pertumec]* 
November,  December. 
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Paqsnot. 

FkjMiMqr.    Fknl  Ambiitl 

Introdaced  from  France,  bj  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder.  Fruit  of 
medium  sbe,  regolarl^  pyriform.  Skin  green  at  firrt,  becominff 
dull  yellow  at  maturity,  marked  witb  patches  of  nuset  at  botn 
extremities,  and  dotted  with  the  same.  Stalk  Ions,  inserted 
without  depression.  Calyx  stif^  open,  set  in  a  very  wallow  ba- 
sin. Flesh  white,  buttery,  with  sweet,  rich,  and  perfumed  fla- 
vour.   October  to  Noyember. 

Pbaob  Pxab. 

Poire  Pwhsw 

A  seedling  of  Bsperen,  of  moderate  growth  and  prodnctiye. 
Fruit  medium,  turbmate,  approaching  pyriform,  often  truncate- 
conic  Skin  fine  yellow,  with  bright  russet  dots.  Stalk  rather 
long,  sometimes  inserted  in  a  cavi^,  and  sometimes  by  a  fleshy 
rinjg.  Calyx  open,  penostent,  set  in  a  shallow  baam.  Ilesh 
juicy,  melting,  sugary,  and  yinous,  sometbnes  a  little  as* 
tringent    Bipens  lut  of  August 

Pxvdlxtom'8  Eablt  Youc    Hoy.  Mag. 

Raised  by  Mrs.  Jeremiah  York,  of  Connecticut  Tree  mode- 
rately  vigorous,  and  very  productiye. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  obovate,  varying  to  obtuse-pyriform. 
Skin  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  fiunt  blush.  Stalk  inserted  in  a 
moderate  cavity.  Calyx  open,  basin  irregular.  Flesh  melting, 
sweet,  dightly  perfomed.    Kipens  last  of  July. 

Pbngbthlt. 

One  of  Mr.  Enighf  s  seedlings.  Fruit  medium,  inclining  to 
oval.  Stem  long,  rather  slender,  enlarged  at  the  base,  curved 
and  twisted,  set  in  a  rather  uneven  depression.  Calyx 
lar^e,  segments  quite  long  and  narrow.  Skin  light  green,  thicldy 
sprmkled  with  dark  dots,  yellowish  on  the  side  of  the  sun, 
where  the  dots  become  reddish,  and  sometimes  form  a  red  cheek. 
Flesh  somewhat  coarse,  but  juicy,  sweet,  and  ffood.  One  of  the 
best  of  Enight^s  pears.  February,  MarcJi.  ^bert  Manning's 
MS.) 

Pbtbb. 

An  American  pear.  The  original  tree  is  growing  in  that 
interesting  place,  the  old  Bartram  Botanic  Garden,  near  Phila- 
delphia. Col.  Carr,  the  proprietor,  who  has  disseminated  thi? 
tree,  informs  us  that  in  1785,  a  seed  was  received  by  the  elder 
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John  Bartmm,  from  Lord  Petr6  of  London,  as  being  the  aeed 
of  a  fine  batter  pear. 

Tlie  tree  k  not  a  rapid  grower,  but  prodncea  reij  regular  and 
abundant  cropa.    Young  wood  slender,  jellowish-lnown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  or  rather  large,  obo^ate.  Skin  veiy 
thin,  pale  ]^ellow,  (sometimes  marked  with  ffreenish-msaet,  and 

rkled  with  russet  about  the  eye.)  Sta&  stiff  and  strong 
t  an  inch  lon^  stout  at  the  lower  end,  and  set  in  a  peculiar, 
abruptly  flattened  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow,  bat 
smooth  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  fine  grained,  bnttny,  and  yery 
melting ;  with  a  perfumed,  slightly  musky,  high  flayour.  Octo- 
ber, a^  if  picked  early,  will  nep  a  loi^  time. 


Pftfln(fi%iftla 

Phtladxlphia.    Hort 

LatdL        Orange  Bergamot    (erron&oudifi. 
Origin,  near  Philadelphia.    Tree  healthy,  vigorous,  young 
shoots  yellowish-brown,  productive.    Fruit  sometimes  cracks. 


broad  aneyen  basin.    Flash  coarse,  jmcj,  battery,  melting,  with 
an  excellent  sngaiy  flavoar,  sligbtly  perfiimed    Septemwor. 

P&iLippx  Gobs.    Bi^ort 

Tree  sofficientlj  vigorous,  and  very  fertile.  Froit  medium, 
torbinate-pyrifiirm,  bmsed,  and  often  irre^^olar.  Skin  rongh, 
totally  covered  wiUi  ffrey  maset  Flesh  whitish-yellow,  fine  imd 
melting,  jnice  enooffh,  sweet,  and  finely  perfiimed;  quite  first 
quality.    Ripens  middle  of  November.    (An.  Pom.) 

PnlX.    Bivort 

Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  large,  oblate,  obconic,  irr^ularly 
pyriferm,  laigest  diameter  at  the  centre.  Skin  yellow,  slightly 
msseted.  Stalk  medium,  curved,  rather  stout,  fleshv  at  its 
insertion,  by  a  lia  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  coarse 
and  granular,  rich  and  good.    Ripens  last  of  September. 

Plait. 
Platfs  Seedling. 
Origin  on  the  Isrm  of  the  late  Thomas  Tredwell,  Beekn^an- 
town,  Clinton  Co^  N.  Y.     Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive. 
Fruit  rather  large.     Skin  yellow,  a  fruit  of  good  ouulity,  and 
perhaps  may  be  vSuable  for  orchard  culture,  particularly  at  the 
North.    October,  November. 

Pocahontas. 
Origin,  Quincy,  Mass.  Tree  moderately  vigorous.  Fruit  me- 
dium, form  variable,  obovate-pyriform,  often  turbinate.  Calyx 
small,  closed.  Stem  short,  inserted  without  depression.  Color 
lemon-yellow,  with  traces  of  nisset,  and  occasionally  a  bright 
vermilion  cheek.  Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  and  buttery. 
Flavour  sweet,  rich,  and  musky.  Ripe  first  to  the  middle  of 
October.    (Wilder  in  Hort) 

Poire  d'Albrjet. 

Beorre  d'Albret.         Fondante  d'Albret. 

Calebasse  d'Albret. 

A  forei^  variety.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  me- 
dium or  above,  elongated  pyriform,  anguhr,  often  with  a  suture 
on  one  side.  Skin  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  cinnamon  russet. 
Stalk  short,  thick,  and  fieshy,  ninch  inclined  at  its  insertion  by 
a  lip.     Calyx  small,  open,  or  paitially  closed ;  basin  small  and 
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Poire  d  Abondakok.  Dud. 
Fruit  above  medium.  Form  oblong-pyriform.  Neck  thick. 
Colour  pale  yellow,  with  numerous  russet  dots,  mottled  and  in* 
termingled  with  vermilion,  and  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
melting  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  delicious  flavour.  Ripe  middle 
of  October.     (Wilder  in  Hort.) 

PoiRB  R0U88BLON.  (Berckman's.) 
Bousseloo. 
Tree  of  medium  vigor,  grows  well  as  a  pyramid.  Fruit  me* 
dium,  shaped  like  a  Doyenne.  Skin  dtron-yellow  at  maturity, 
dotted  with  russet,  and  highly  coloured  on  the  side  of  the  sun. 
Flesh  fine,  half  melting,  sufficiently  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  with 
an  agreeable  perfume.     Febmary.     (An.  Pomj 

PoiRx  Dss  Chassburs.    Van  Mons. 

A  seedling  of  Van  Mons.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  some- 
times depreMed.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  covered  with  minute 
dotiy  and  a  few  patches  of  russet  Stalk  long,  enlarged  at  its 
junction,  without  depression.  Calyx  small,  basin  shallow. 
Flesh  buttery,  juicy,  sughUy  granular,  with  a  highly  perfumed 
flavour,  resembling  Brown  Beurr6.    October. 

PoiRB  d'Avril. 

Tree  a  vigorous  grower,  both  on  pear  and  quince,  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  angular,  obtusely  conic  Skin  green- 
ish-yellow, slightly  shaded  and  somewhat  spotted  with  russet, 
and  thickly  covered  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  long  and  curved, 
inserted  usually  in  a  depression.  Calyx  closed,  basin  deep,  and 
irregular.  Flesh  whitisn,  compact,  coarse,  mnular,  juicy,  half- 
melting,  sweet  and  agreeable ;  a  good  bakmg  pear,  with  some 
promise  for  the  dessert.     November  to  February. 

Poire  db  Lepinb. 
De  Lepine.  Delepine. 

Tree  of  moderate  growth,  very  productive. 

Fruit  small,  angular,  oblate.  Skin  yellowish,  shaded  with 
crimson,  slightly  russetcd.  Stalk  long,  greatly  enlarged  at  ita 
junction  to  both  fruit  and  branch;  cavity  broad  and  shallow. 
Calyx  small,  open  in  a  corrugated  basin  of  little  depth.  !Flesh 
coarse,  granular,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  brisk,  vinous,  perfumed 
flavour.     November,  December. 


Brafcagoe  le  Gonr.  Comice  de  f  onion. 

Belle  Angevine.  Beaut6  de  TerveoreoL 

Belle  de  Jeraey.  Pickering  Peer. 

Lent  St  Qennain. 

The  Pound,  or  Winter  Bell  pear,  yaioed  only  for  oooking^  it 
one  of  the  most  common  fraitB  in  the  Middle  States.  Indeed, 
this  and  the  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  so  common  in  New  £n^ 
land,  are  the  only  two  kitchen  4>earB  extensively  grown  in  this 
coantry.  The  ponnd  pear  is  the  larger  of  the  two^  often  weigh- 
ing a  com>le  of  poands  each.  It  is  also  an  abundant  bearer, 
and  a  profitable  orchard  crop.  Tbie  trees  are  strong  and  healthy, 
with  yery  stoat,  apright,  dafk-coloored  wood. 

Fmit  large,  pyriform,  swollen  at  the  crown,  and  narrowing 
mdoally  to  a  point  at  the  insertion  of  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow- 
ish-green, with  a  brown  cheek,  (yellow  and  red  when  long  kept,) 
and  sprinkled  with  nnmerow  brown  rosset  dots.  Stalk  two 
inches  or  more  long^  stoat,  bent^  Cal^  orompled,  set  in  a  nar- 
row, sliffht  bann.  Flesh  firm  and  solid,  stews  red,  and  is  excel- 
lent, baked  or  preserved. 

Pratt.    Hort 

A  native  of  Rhode  Island.  Tree  a  vigoroos  upright  grower^ 
veij  productive. 

Fruit  above  inedinm,  obtase-pyriform.  Skin  greenidi-yelloir 
shaded  with  crimson,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  rosset  and 
erey  dots,  frequently  patched  and  netted  with  ^^osset  Stalk 
E>nff,  slender,  curved,  inserted  in  a  r^pilar  cavity.  Calyx  open, 
set  m  a  broad  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  briskly 
vinous,  and  saccharine,  variable,  but  when  in  perfection  of  great 
excellence.    Ripens  last  of  September. 

Prevost.  Bivort 
Poire  Prevost 
Fruit  of  medium  size.  Skin  thin,  smooth,  light  green,  passing 
to  golden-yellow  at  maturity,  deeply  shaded  with  carmine  in  the 
sun.  Fl^  white,  half  melting,  half  buttery,  sweet,  and 
strongly  perfumed.  Ripens  in  December,  but  may  be  kept 
until  April.    (Al.  Pom.) 

Prince  Albert.  Bivort  Van  Mons. 
Tree  vigorous,  succeeds  on  pear  and  quince.  Fruit  medium, 
pyriform.  Skin  very  thick  and  smooth.  Colour  yellowish, 
sometimes  with  a  slightly  sunny  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long» 
Eye  small,  open,  in  a  shallow  even  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish- 
while,  fine,  melting,  sugary  and  rich.  February,  March.  (GardCh.) 
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Raised  by  Dr.  John  Pulsifer  of  Hennepin,  Illinois,  ^n  np- 
right  and  vigorous  grower,  shoots  dark  olive. 

Fmit  below  medium  in  size,  pyriform.  Stalk  short  and 
carved.  Calyx  small,  open,  basin  shallow.  Skin  dnll  golden- 
yellow,  covered  with  an  open  network  of  sli^t  rosset  Flesh 
white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  delidous.  Ripens  middle  of 
AuguiBt.    (Smiley  in  Hort) 

QuiLLKTBTTs.    Yau  Mous. 

An  odd-looking,  late  autumn  fruit,  received  from  Van  Mens. 
Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  flattened.  Skin 

Cnish,  neariy  covered  with  dull,  iron-coloured  mmeL    The 
[  is  white,  buttery,  and  melting,  sweet  and  perftmied.    No- 
vember. 

Raymond.    Man. 

The  Raymond  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  originated  on  the 
farm  of  Dr.  I.  Wright,  in  the  town  of  this  name. 

Tree  of  slow  growth.  Young  shoots  very  slender,  dark  yel- 
lowish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  shaped  like  the  Doyenn6. 
Skin  yellow,  marked  with  russet  near  the  stalk,  and  tinged  with 
a  little  red  towards  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  inserted 
with  litUe  or  no  depression.  Calyx  round,  firm,  op^  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  veiy  excellent 
September. 

Rapkljb. 

Introduced  by  Professor  Stevens,  Astoria,  Long  Island.  Tree 
vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  obovate,  sometimes  obtuse,  and  sometimes 
acute-pyriform,  sometimes  turbinate.  Skin  yellowish,  covered 
with  cinnamon  russet.  Stalk  long,  rather  thick,  generally  in- 
serted by  a  lip.  Calyx  large  and  open,  set  in  a  very  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  whitish,  somewhat  granular,  juicy  and  melting, 
with  a  very  sweet,  rich,  vinous,  aromatic  flavour;  variable,  some- 
times poor.     September. 

Reading. 

A  Pennsylvanian  pear.     Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  large,  elongated,  obtuse-pyriform,  angular  and  ribbed. 
Skin  yellow,  thickly  dotted  with  brown  and  grey  dots  and 
sprinkled  with  russet.  Stalk  long,  curved^  enlai^ed  and  ribbed 
at  its  insertion,  generally  in  a  depression.  Cadyx  open,  s^- 
ments  strong,  in  an  exceedingly  shallow  basin.  Flesh  whitish, 
granular,  melting,  with  a  brisk,  vinous  flavour.   January  to  March 


.  Beading. 
Rbtottb  db  Bomb.    Van  Mods. 


Fniit  medium^  oblate,  very  much  depressed,  obscurely  p;| 
form,  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  blotched  with  russet,  ii 
thickly  sprinkled  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  short,  and  stout 
its  insertion  in  a  small  inclined  cavity.  Calyx  partially  clos 
in  a  round  narrow  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  coarse,  granu 
melting,  juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour,  slightly  astring< 
September. 


Origin,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Fniit  rather  large,  obovst^ 
oblate,  pyrifonn.  Skin  yellow,  with  numerous  small  russet  dot^ 
Stalk  of  medium  length,  curbed,  inserted  by  a  fleshy  ring  in  a 
slight  depression.  Calyx  partially  dosed,  basin  very  small 
Flesh  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  granulated,  with  a  sweet,  pleasant, 
vinous  flavour,    ^pens  first  of  October. 

Ridsllk's.    Bivort 
Beorrd  AadusMiL     Tkomp,       Poire  BlteDe. 
Tree  of  moderate  vigour,  reddish-brown  shoots.    Productive. 
Fruit  medium,  oblate,  turbinate,  remotely  pyrifonn.    Skin 
yellow,  covered  nearly  all  over  with  bright  red.    Stalk  short) 
fleshy  at  its  insertion  by  a  lip.    Calyx  open,  in  a  very  shallow 
basin.    Flesh  not  very  fine,  rather  juicy,  not  melting  or  deli- 
cate in  flavour.    September. 

Rob's  Bkroamottb^ 

Raised  by  William  Roe,  Newbuigh,  N.  T.  Tree  moderately 
vigorous,  veiy  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  or  Bergamotte-shaped,  somewhat  ango- 
hir  and  irrefirular.  Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  minute  yellow 
dots  in  the  shade,  mottled  and  clouded  with  red  on  tlie  sunny 
side.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  abrupt  cavity.  .Calyx 
small,  with  short  stiff*  s^pnents,  set  in  a  narrow  basin,  flesh 
rather  coarse,  melting,  with  a  sweet,  rich,  brisk,  well  perfumed 
flavour.  Core  krge.  The  flavour  of  this  excellent  new  pear  is 
extremely  like  QuisePs  Bergamotte,  but  much  more  sugarv. 
September. 

ROUSSBLBT  EbPBRBN. 

Bouaselet  Double.  Etperen, 
Tree  very  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Fruit  pyrifonn, 
turbinate,  largest  at  its  middle.  Skin  lemon  yellow  at  maturi- 
ty, strongly  pointed  with  reddish-grey  and  white  dots,  and  co- 
vered with  russet  around  calyx  and  stalk.  Flesh  whitish,  half 
fine,  half  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  vinous  and  perfumed.  Ripens 
well,  and  is  long  in  use.    September.     (Al.  Pom.) 

RoussBLBT  Enfant  Prodioub.    Van  Mona. 
Enfant  Prodigae.    Bivort 
One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.    Tree  vigorous,  productive. 
Fruit  medium,  pyriform.     Skin  thick  and  rough,  green,  co- 
vered with  russet,  sometimes  with  a  sunny  cheek.     Stiuk  of  me- 
dium length,  in  an  inclined  cavity.     Calyx  large,  basin  shallow. 
Flesh  greenish-white,  juicy,  granular,  with  a  first  rate,  vinous 
flavour,  very  much  resembling  Brown  Beurr^,  but  more  sugary, 
highly  perftuncd  with  musk.    October,  November, 
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BOPSS. 

Orifpn,  garden  of  Mr.  Bopesi  Balem,  Mam, 

Fnut  mediam,  obovate,  tapering  towards  each  ecd.  Ooloiir 
ciniuunon  ru88et»  slightly  tinged  with  red  on  the  sonny  side. 
Stem  short)  in  an  inclined  cavity.  Calyx  small,  open,  basin 
shallow.  Flesh  yellowish,  coarse,  melting  and  juicy,  flavour 
sngaiy,  and  good,  with  a  rich  perfume.  Ootobei^  November. 
(Hov.  Mag.) 

BoaAUBHB. 

Fruit  medium,  pyriform.  Skin  russet,  on  green  ffroond,  b^ 
coming  somewhat  yellow  when  ripe.  Stalk  variable  in  its  in- 
sertion, sometimes  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  partially  dosed, 
set  in  a  medium  basin.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  nch,  and  vinous ; 
slightly  astringent^  resembles  Brown  Beurr6.  Bipens  middle 
of  October. 

BouBBXLBT  Yandxrwboxsk.    Grcgoiro. 

A  pyramidal  tree,  of  medium  vigour,  but  very  productive. 

Fruit  small,  varying  in  form  from  Doyenne  to  Bergamotte. 
Skin  yellow  at  time  of  maturity.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting; 
juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  strongly  aromatic,  like  that  of  the 
Kousselet  Fruit  quite  of  first  quaSty,  and  ripe  first  of  Novem- 
ber.   (An.  Pom.) 

BouBsxLiT  SrurraART. 

Tree  a  vigorous^  upright  grower,  both  on  pear  and  quince. 

Fruit  below  medium,  conic,  or  pyramidal.  Skin  greenish, 
with  a  red  or  brownish  cheek,  and  sprinkled  with  brown  and 
green  dots.  Stalk  rather  long,  curved,  enlarged  at  its  insertion, 
generally  without  depression.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh 
rather  coarse,  juicy,  half  melting,  with  a  sweet,  rich  flavour, 
partaking  laigely  of  the  spicy  aroma  that  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Bonsselets.    Often  rots  at  the  core.    Bipe  last  of  August 

Saint  Gkrmaik,  Brandb's. 

lYee  a  slow  srower,  with  slender  branches. 

Fhiit  of  medium  size,  oval,  narrowing  towards  both  ends. 
Skin  yellowish-green.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  with  a  rich  and 
excellent  flavour.    November  and  December. 

Salisbubt  Sbbdliko. 

A  native  of  Western  New  York.    Tree  vigorous. 

Fruit  depressed-pyriform.  Skin  rough,  somewhipt  covered 
with  russet,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  short 
and  thick,  inserted  by  a  fleshy  ring.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  deep^ 
uneven  basin.  Flesh  coarse,  and  of  not  much  claim  to  excd* 
lence  so  &r  as  proved.    Bipe  October. 
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Sanspsau,  or  Skiklxsb.    Thomp.  Lin<L  Mill. 
Pdre  Sttu  Pean.     0.  Btih,       ¥km  de  Goignfia. 

The  Skinless  is  a  very  nice  littie^pear,  with  a  remarkably 
thin,  smooth  skin,  and  a  delicate,  perfumed  flavour.  It  bears  in 
clusters,  and  veiy  r^rtdarly.  It  is  not  first  rate,  bat  is  esteemed 
by  many. 

Fmit  below  medium  size,  lon^  pyrilbrm.  Skin  very  smooth 
and  thin,  pale  green,  becoming  light  yellow,  qpeckled  with  light 
red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  long,  slender,  cunred,  inserted  in  a  very 
trifling  cavity.  CSalyx  cIomo,  set  in  a  small  basin.  Fleah  white^ 
juicy,  half  melting,  with  i^  iweet  and  slightly  perfumed  flavooi^ 
Middle  of  August 


Sdlcck, 


Ongin  somewhat  uncertain.  The  oldest  beann^  tree 
on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Selleck,  Sodbory,  Yt,  and  is  of  h 
growth,  and  very  prodnctiye ;  young  wood  yellowish-olive 

Fhiit  laige,  obtose-pyriform,  angular,  and  ribbed  ( 
fine  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  crimson  cheek  and  thickly 
kled  with  msset  dots.  Stalk  long  and  curved,  fle^y  at  i 
sertion  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  in  a  i 
small  uneven  basin.  Fleah  white,  a  little  coarse,  juicy  and 
ing,  with  a  rich,  excellent,  aromatic  flavour.  A  new,  prona 
vuuable  fruit    September,  October. 

Sbbbubixr.    Bivort 

Semirier  d'Autoome.        Fondante  de  ICflJot 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  obconic,  obtuse-pyriform*  Skin  y< 
slightly  disposed  to  russet,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  grey 
Stalk  rather  short  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  open,  in  a  1 
basin.  Flesh  light  yellow,  somewhat  granular,  sugary,  j 
meltmg,  with  a  brisk,  vinous,  excellent  flavour.  Septei 
October. 

Shsfpabd. 

Raised  by  James  Sheppard  of  Dorchester,  Mass.;  intiod 
to  notice  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Puffer.  Tree  a  free  grower,  and 
productive. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  pyriform,  sometimes  pyramidal  (ffr* 
varying  in  form).  Skin  rou^h,  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  br 
ish,red  cheek,  slightly  sprinkled  with  russet  dots,  and  with  i 
patches  of  russet.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  in  a  depression,  < 
inclined,  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  partially  closed,  set 
very  shallow,  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  coarse  and  gr 
lar  buttery,  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a  vinous,  perfumed,  I 
na  flavour.    Ripens  last  of  September,  and  first  of  October. 

Simon  Bouvisr. 

Tree  of  moderate  vigour.  Fruit  small,  pyriform.'  ( 
bright  green.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  and  well  perfiii 
September.    (Al.  Pom.) 

SoLDAT  Labouabur.    Espercu. 
Augoste  Van  Krans.    De  Jonghe, 

Raised  by  Major  Esperen. 

Tree  vigorous,  upright,  young  wood  chestnut-coloured,  ^ 
productive,  succeeds  well  upon  quince.  Fruit  rather  la 
oblique-pyriform,  swelled  toward  the  centre.    Skin  smo 
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yellow  at  maturity,  dotted  and  shaded  with  thin  light  ruuct 
Stalk  rather  stout,  long  and  enrred,  inserted  in  a  simtll,  abnipt 
cavitj.  Calyx  open,  scarcely  sunk,  basin  yery  small.  Flesh 
yeUowish,  sbghtly  granular,  meltings  j^oy,  wim  a  soguj,  vi- 


nous, perfumed  flavour.  When  in  perfection,  under  high  cul- 
ture, it  IB  one  of  the  finest  of  pears;  somewhat  di^osed  to  drop 
from  young  trees.    October,  JNoyember. 

SouySRAINB  DK  PRINTSMPa.      AL   PoEQ. 

Poire  de  Printempa 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  obscurely-pyriform,  an^lar.  Skin 
veliow,  sprinkled  with  russet.  Stalk  short  and  thick,  inserted 
in  a  depression.  Calyx  closed,  basin  irregular.  Flesh  white, 
juicy,  melting,  coarse  and  granular,  somewhat  astringent ;  with 
a  brisk,  vinous  flavour.    March. 


witn  nnmerons  aota,  wnicn  are  cnmson  on  tne  sunny  side. 
Stalk  shcHrt)  in  a  narrow  cavity,  freqnentl j  by  a  lip.  Calyx  par« 
tially  eloaed,  barin  medium.  Flean  whituh,  juicy  and  melting. 
FUvour  sugary,  Tinous,  rich.    Ripens  first  of  September. 

Stbrlino.    Hot.  Mag. 
DeMott 

Origin,  liyingston  Co^  N.  Y. ;  grown  from  seed  brought  from 
Connecticut  Tree  vigorous,  upnght,  young  wood  yellowish- 
brown,  an  early  bearer,  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  nearly  round,  slightly  oval,  very  obscurely  py* 
riform.  Skin  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  few  small  patches  of  rus- 
set, and  on  the  sunny  side  a  mottled  crimson  cheek.  Stalk  ra- 
ther stout,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity  by  a  rin&  Calyx  open,  in 
a  shallow,  rather  uneven  basin,  flesh  rather  coarse,  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  very  sugary,  brisk  flavour.  Eipens  last  of  Au- 
gust, and  first  of  Septemb^. 


Stsvbns'  Gsnkseb. 
Guernsey.    I\mL  Man. 


Louis  de  Prusse  ? 


Man.  Thomp. 
Stevens*  Genesee. 


This  admi- 
rable pear, 
combining  in 
some  degree 
the  excel- 
lence of  the 
Doyenn^  and 
Bergamotte, 
is  reputed  to 
be  a  seedling 
of  Western 
New  -  York. 
It  originated 
on  the  fsrm 
of  Mr.  F.  Ste- 
vens, of  li- 
ma, Livings- 
ton Co.,  N.  Y. 
Altho'  placed 
among  au- 
tumn pears, 
it  frequently 
ripens  here 
at  the  end  of 
August 


^ 


bling  that  of  the  Doyenn^  (or  Yirgaliea).  Stalk  aboat  an  ineh 
long,  stout,  thicker  at  the  Dase,  and  set  in  a  ali^^t^  rather  one- 
sided depreflsion.  Calyx  with  ehort,  stiff  diviaioas,  placed  in  a 
smooth  Dasin  of  only  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  half  bat- 
tery, with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  Gansel's 
Beigamotte.    first  of  September. 

Sttbian.    Thomp. 

This  very  bright-coloored  and  excellent  pear  comes  from 
Bngland.    Tree  not  thrifty. 

Fmit  rather  large,  pynform,  a  little  one-sided  and  irregolar. 
Skin  deep  yellow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek,  and  streaks  of  lid[it 
msset.  stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  conred,  slender,  fleuiy 
where  it  tapers  into  the  fruit  Calyx  li^g;e,  open,  and  set  in  an 
irr^;ular  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  not  very  fine  grained,  crisps 
with  a  rich,  high-flavoured  juice.    October. 

Sttbr.    Hort 

Origin  uncertain;  introduced  by  AUn  W.  Conson,  ai  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.  Tree  a  very  vigorous  grower,  shoota  stout 
and  short  jointed,  productive. 

Fruit  medium  sise,  form  roundish.  Skin  grera,  becoming 
yellow,  with  many  russet  dots  and  markings.  Stalk  rather 
short,  inserted  in  a  sinall,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  almost  obso- 
lete, basin  narrow,  moderatdy  deep.  Flesh  yellowish-white, 
somewhat  gritty  at  the  core,  buttery,  melting.  Flavour  ezoeed- 
ii^ly  ricl^  and  perfumed.  A  distinct  pear  of  great  excellence. 
Ripens  middle  of  September.    (W.  D.  Brinckle.) 

St.  Jkan  Baftibtb. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.  Fruit  medium,  pyrifonn. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  rough,  and  sprinkled  with  russet  Stalk 
medium,  curved,  inserted  by  a  lip  in  an  inclined  depression. 
Calyx  open,  basin  broad  and  shallow.  Flesh  granular,  juicy, 
melting,  sweet  and  perfumed.    October,  Novembeir 

St.  MiCHABL  Archangel.     An.  Pom. 
St.  Michel  Archange.    Plombgastel. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive;  succeeds  on  quince. 

Fruit  large,  elongated  pyriforra.  Skin  greenish -yellow,  with 
many  russet  dots.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  stout  and  fleshy  at 
itf  insertion,  almost  without  cavity^  surrounded  by  russet     Ca- 


ncOf  sroiiutuc  niiTour.     wumer. 

St.  VnroKHT  db  Paul. 

Frait  smal],  like  Martin  Sec    Skin  nueet    Fleeb  tngarjr 
half  melting,  ripening  in  January.     (Leroy's  Cat) 

St.  DorothAe. 
Boyale  Koinrelle. 
Of  foreign  origin.  Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  rather  large,  elen* 
gated  pyriform,  angular.  Skin  greenidi-yellow,  slightly  tinged 
in  the  sun,  and  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  long,  curved, 
inserted  by  a  fleshy  lip  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  open,  seg- 
ments rather  laree,  recurved,  set  in  a  rather  abrupt  basin.  Fleui 
whitish,  fine,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  sugaiy,  vinous^  peculiarly 
perfumed  flavour.     October. 


8L  CfMMn. 

St.  GmBLAnr.    Thomp. 

Qahmipla& 

A  most  excellent  Bel^an  pear,  recently  originated  by  M« 
Dorlain,  and  introduced  mto  the  IJnited  States  bv  S.  0.  Per- 
kins, Esq.,  of  Boston.  When  in  perfection,  it  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  but  on  some  soils  it  is  a  little  variable.    The  tree  is  re- 


Fruit  of  medium  sue,  pynform,  tBupenmt  to  the  stalk,  to 
which  it  joins  by  fleshy  rin^  SJon  piale  dear  yellow,  with  a 
few  grey  specks.  Stalk  an  mch  and  a  half  long,  carved.  Ca- 
lyx rather  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Core  small. 
Flesh  white,  battery  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sprightly  flavoor. 

St.  Andre.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Imported  by  Mr.  Manning,  from  the  Brothers  Baomann,  of 
Bolwyller.     Wood  cankers. 

Fruit  medium,  obovate.  Skin  light  greenish-yellow,  some- 
what dotted  with  red.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  Duttery,  melt- 
ing, and  ezcellenL  Early  in  September.  Fruit  sometimes 
cracks. 

St.  Gbbmain.     O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

St  Gersiain  Ghria        St.  Germain  Jaone. 
Inconnue  la  Fare. 

This  is  a  well-known  old  French  variety.  The  tree  is  rather 
a  slow  grower,  with  a  dense  head  of  foliage, — ^the  leaves  nar- 
row, folded,  and  curved ;  the  wood  slender,  and  light  otive  eo- 
lourod. 

Fruit  Itfge,  pyriform,  tapering  r^ularly  from  the  crown  to 
the  stalk.  Skin  yellowish-green,  marked  with  brownish  specks 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  tinged  with  a  little  brown  when  ripe. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  strong,  planted  obliquely  by  the  side  of  a 
small,  fleshy  swelHng.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  a  little  gntfy,  but  full  of  refreshing  juice,  melting, 
sweet,  and  agreeable  in  flavour.    November  and  December. 

The  Striped  Germain  {St,  Oermain  PanaehSe)  is  a  pretty 
variety  of  this  fruit,  differing  only  in  being  externally  striped 
with  yellow. 

St.  Gsrmain,  Princb'b.    Pom.  Man.  Thomp. 
Brown  St  Germain.        New  St  Germain. 

Prince's  St  Germain  is  a  seedling  from  the  foregoing  pear, 
raised  at  Prince's  nurseries,  at  Flushing,  about  forty  years  ago. 
It  is  a  most  thrifty  and  hardy  tree,  with  dark  reddish-brown 
shoots.  The  fruit  ieeps  as  well  as  a  russet  apple,  is  uniformly 
good,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  late  pears  when  under 
good  cultivation.  It  is  much  more  esteemed  in  the  Eastern 
States  than  liie  old  St  Germain. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin  near- 
ly covered  with  brownish  russet  over  a  green  ground,  and  be- 
coming dull  red  next  the  sun.    Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  a 
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little  curved,  and  placed  in  a  sliffht,  flattened  deprefldon.  Ca- 
lyx large,  open,  nrm,  and  nearfy  without  diyiBiona,  set  in  a 
unoolii,  nearly  flat  basin.  Flesh  yellowiah-white,  loicy,  melt- 
ing, with  a  sweet,  somewhat  yinoiu,  and  very  agreeable  flavour, 
l^vomber  to  March. 

St.  Mknin. 

Omer  Pacba. 
Fruit  large,  elongated  pyriform.  Colour  yellowish-green, 
with  fawn  about  the  crown,  russet  surrounding  the  stem,  and 
thickly  dotted  all  over.  Stem  of  moderate  lengdi,  inserted  in 
an  even  cavity.  Calyx  smaU,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  melting, 
juicy,  excellent  Ripens  from  the  10th  to  the  end  of  Septem 
ber.    (L.  K  Berckman's  MS.) 

Sullivan.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Tan  Mods,  Na  880. 

Sent  to  this  country  by  Van  Mons,  and  named  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning. Younff  shoots  slender,  diverging,  reddish-brown.  Fruit 
of  medium  size,  oblong-pyriform.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  stout,  inserted  at  the  tapering, 
pointed  end.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  pleasant  Sep- 
tember. 

SUPBBMS  DS     QUIMPBR.      C.  H.  A. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  medium  or  small,  obco- 
nic,  obovate.  Skin  fine,  clear  yellow,  richly  shaded  wiUi  red, 
somewhat  specked  and  netted  with  russet  Stalk  rather  short, 
obliquely  inserted,  without  cavity,  by  a  slight  appearance  of  a 
lip.  C&ijx  open  or  partially  closed;  basin  shallow.  Flesh 
whitish,  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  perfumed.  Ripe  early  in 
August— -should  be  gathered  very  early,  or  becomes  dry. 

SURPASBS  MXUKIS. 

Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  medium,  depressed,  pyramidal.  Skin 
rough,  entirely  covered  with  russet  Flesh  whitish,  melting 
and  juicy,  sweet  and  vinous,  with  a  peculiar  flavour.  Ripens 
middle  of  October.    (Al.  Pom.) 

SURPASSB  CkASSAKX. 

A  new  seedlinff  of  Van  Mons.  Fruit  greatly  resembles  the 
old  Crassane.  "in^e  vigorous  and  healthy,  both  on  pear  and 
quince,  and  is  much  more  productive  than  the  old  variety, 
which  it  surpasses. 


Surpane  TirgonleuMi        Oohnar  Van  jfaoi7 

Hie  precise  origin  of  this  very  delicions  fruit  is  not  knowiu 
It  was  nrst  sent  out  from  the  nursery  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn,  under  this  name,  and  is,  perhaps,  an 
unrecognised  foreign  pear,  so  named  by  him  in  allusion  to  its 
surpassing  the  &vounte  Vii^ieu  (White  I>oyenn6)  of  New- 
York 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate,  sometimes  roundish-obovate. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow,  with  a  very  few  minute  dots, 
and  rarely  a  little  fiunt  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  not  deeply  planted  in  a  cavity  rather 
higher  on  one  side.  O^yx  rather  sniall,  and  pretty  firm,  set  in 
a  sliffht,  smooth  basin.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  fine  grained 
and  buttery,  abounding  with  delicious,  high  flavoured,  aromatic 
juice,  different  from  that  of  the  Doyenn^.    October. 

SuzKTTK  DC  Bavat.    AL  Pom. 

Raised  by  Major  Esperen.  Tree  vigorous  on  pear  and  quince, 
and  very  productive. 

Fmit  small,  obconic,  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  sprinkled  with 
minute  dots,  and  some  traces  of  russet  Stalk  very  long,  curv- 
ed, inserted  in  an  irregular  cavity  by  a  fleshy  ring.  Calyx 
open,  basin  shallow  and  uneven.  Flesh  whitish,  melting,  su- 
gary and  somewhat  perfumed,  refreshing  and  vinous.  Ripe  Jan- 
uary, March.  Has  not  yet  succeeded  well  here ;  may  be  good  on 
quince. 

Tabquin  db  Ptrbnbrs. 

Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  large,  pyriform.  Stem  long,  stout, 
fleshy  at  its  junction,  without  cavity.  Calyx  large,  open,  with 
persistent  segments,  in  a  broad,  irregular  basin,  surrounded  by 
russet  Skin  green,  sprinkled  or  patched  with  russet,  and 
thickly  covered  with  brown  dots.  Flesh  of  poor  quality,  a  very 
long  keeper,  and  said  to  keep  two  years.    Only  a  cooking  pear. 

Taylor  Pbar. 

ICerriweatber. 

Originated  on  the  &rm  of  Mr.  Merriweather,  near  Charlottes- 
ville,  Albemarle  Oo^  Ya,    Tree  vigorous,  young  wood  oHvey 

pnxJnctive. 


in  a  rery  alight  d^reasion.    CalTZ  very  amall,  set  in  a  wide  i 

perficial  basin.    Flesh  fine  teztnre,  battery.    FUvonr  vin  ! 

with  a  delicate,  vanilla  aroma.    Qaality  ^  very  ffood."    ]  i 
November  to  February.    (Dr.  W;  D.  Bnnckle,  MS.) 


T«A. 

RaiBed  by  Mrs.  Enra  Merchant,  of  Milford,  OoniL    The  i    i 
was     found    in    a   ' 
pound  of  tea,  which 
she  purchased  at  the 
store,     hence     its 
name. 

Tree  vigorous  and 
productive,  young 
wood  greenish-yef 
low.  Frat  medium^ 
obovate,  inclining  to 
pyriform,  with  a  su- 
ture on  one  side. 
Skin  lemon  yellow, 
vnth  numerous  small 
brown  dots,  and 
sometimes,  a  reddish 
cheek.  Stalk  rather 
stout,  inserted  ob- 
liquely, under  a  lip 
in  a  very  small  cayi- 
ty.  Cai^  half  clos- 
ed, basin  shallow. 
Flesh  white,  fine, 
juicy,  melting  and 
vinous.  Ripens  last 
of  August  to  middle 
of  Septiember;  a  very 
promising  pear. 


ThcL 


Thxodoeb  Yah  Mohb.    Bivort  lliomp. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive  on  pear  or  quince. 

Fruit  rather  large,  elongated,  obscurely  pyriform,  irregnlai 
Skin  ffreenish,  slightly  ^rinkled  with  russet  Stalk  inserted  1 1 
an  indination  by  a  lip,  surrounded  bv  russet  Calyx  closed,  mi 
in  a  small,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  w^te,  coarse,  granular,  juicji 
melting  and  vinous.    Ripe  Septembci',  October. 


Thoodort  VamMma. 


Thompson's.    Thomp. 

This  new  and  very  rich-flavoured  pear,  received  by  ns  iroia 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  was  named  in  hononr  of 
Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  head  of  the  fruit  department  in  the 
Society's  garden,  to  whose  pomological  acumen  the  horticultu- 
ral world  is  so  largely  indebted. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive,  fruit  variable. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  slightly  irregular  in  surface. 
Skin  pale  lemon  yellow,  with  a  few  small,  ruRsety  dots  and 
streaks.  Stalk  pretty  stout,  an  inch  or  more  long,  inserted  in 
a  blunt,  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  open,  stiff,  often  without  divi- 
sions, basin  slightly  sunk.,  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  witli  a 
rich,  sugary,  slightly  aromatic  flavour.     October  and  November 
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Tbobp. 

Beoeired  frtni  J.  IL  Ketohimi,  of  Bnodon,  Y eraioiit 
Fnut  kige,  oboTil6|  troBoste,  obtaie-pyrilbiiiL  Skim  fine 
waxen  yellow,  with  a  8lj|^t  tiiiffe  of  crimaoii,  thickly  ooTeied 
with  brown  dots.  Stalk  of  mecBuin  length,  rather  stout^  in  a 
deejs  narrow,  irregolar  canfy.  Oalvz  small  and  cloaed,  basin 
fbrrowed.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting.  Flavour  rery  agree 
able.    October. 

Thuskltnok. 
Bsune  Thofldlaok. 

A  Teiy  lavge,  showy  fruit,  whose  quality  does  not  eaual  ita 
beauty,  and  whoae  mat  weight  of  fruit  oausea  it  to  M  from 
the  tree  with  so  littto  wind  that  it  is  not  profitable  lor  garden 
ororchaid.    (AL  Pom.) 

Tottkn's  SxsDLuro. 

Raised  by  Colonel  Totten,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Tree  vi- 
gorous. 

Fhiit  medium  or  below,  turbinate,  pyriform.  Skin  pale  jeV 
low,  slkhily  sprinkled  with  russet,  and  shaded  with  dull  crim- 
son, ^alk  long,  and  fleshy  at  its  insertion,  by  a  lip.  Calyx 
dosed,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  whitish,  buttery,  juicy,  melting, 
with  a  rich,  vinous,  perfumed  flavour.  Ripens  last  of  Septem- 
ber, and  first  of  October. 

Tbiomphb  db  Jodoiovs.    Bouvier. 

A  seedling  of  Bouvier,  very  vigorous  and  productive, 
foun^  wood  dull  brown. 

Fruit  verr  large,  obtusely  pyrifenn.  SwAmm  knobby  and 
uneven,  with  the  appearance  cif  suture  along  its  side.  Skin 
rough,  thick,  grsenisn-yellow,  with  russet  dotSy  and  a  bronae 
bluw  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  laige,  long  and  eurved,  inserted 
by  a  ring  in  an  inclined  cavity.  Calyx  small,  partially  cloeed, 
basin  small  Flesh  rather  coane,  buttery,  juicy,  exceedingly 
musky,  sweet,  and  pretty  good.    Novwnber,  December. 

Ttlejl 

Fruit  small,  turbinate,  remotely  pyiilbrm.  Skin  yellow,  co- 
vered with  russet  dots.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  in  a  moderate 
cavity,  surroundod  by  russet  Cafyx  open,  basin  shallow  and 
uneven.  Flesh  white,  coarse,  grahular,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,., 
brisk  and  vinous.    October. 

XJppKR  Crust. 

A  seedling  of  South  Carolina,  and  introduced  by  Colonel 
Summer. 
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fWiit  in  iiie  and  ihape  rosembliiig  Dearbom's  seedling.  €<► 
lour  green,  HodiUotobed  with  nMMt  fkah  bvMeiyaBdnelfr* 
ing^  wilh  an  eieeyent  irnnm.  Seaeott  fxAjj and i' 
ihe  honae.    Haa  not  pvovad  good  ken. 


UWCBLAM. 

DowliD.       BoaadTDpi. 

Origin  on  the  premisee  of  widow  DowHn,  ITwchlan  townahim 
Pa^  near  the  Brandjwine. 

Fmit  below  medium,  roimdiihy  ineltning  to  oborate.  Skin 
yellow,  moaUjr  covered  with  golden  maBet  Stalk  loa^  cnrred, 
m  a  alight  df^fNreaabn.  Cfuyz  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh 
white,  meltings  inity,  with  a  fine^  anMoatic  flayour.  If  not  pick* 
ed  earlj,  it  ia  (uapoaed  to  rot  at  the  core.  Ripens  last  of  Au- 
gust 

YAirBuBxir.    Wilder  MB. 

An  American  seedling,  rmised  bj  GoTemor  Edwards,  of 
New  Haven,  lor  which  we  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Wilder,  of 
Boston.  It  is  a  moat  beautifiil  fruit,  of  second  quality  only  for 
the  table,  but  very  excellent  for  baking  and  presenring,  and 
kitchen  nse  generstlj. 

Fmit  lai]^  obovate,  rather  flattened  at  the  eye.  SIdn  cleai 
yellow,  with  a  rich,  orange-red  blnsh  next  the  snn,  regularly 
dotted  with  conspicuous,  raownish  npecks,  and  sl^htiy  touched 
with  greeni^  and  msset  qK>ts.  Fbsh  white,  crisp,  sweet  and 
perfumed. 

Van  IfARuif.    Bivort 


OrosM  Oslst—e  of  LsageHer.        TWoniphe  ds  TTaswtt. 
Trknapha  ds  Noid.  Beam  Van  Mamm.  BoateUle. 

Fmit  1aW»  oblong-prriform.  6kin  yellow,  rarely  with  a 
little  red.  Btalk  rather  long  and  slender,  inserted  io  a  flattened 
cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  re^lar,  fallow  basin.  Flesh 
white,  liable  to  rot  at  the  eore,  half  melting,  not  very  juiey,  bnt 
sweet  and  pleaaantiy  perfumed.    October. 

P6ire  yaaqnsliii.        Folre  Sentln  t 
Fmit  medium,  obovate,  inclining  to  turbinate.    Skin  men, 
netted,  patched,  and  sprinkled  with  maset   Ilesh  granular,  juicy, 
meltings  vinous,  and  perftnned.    November  to  Mar^. 

Yav  AaacHB.    Bouvier. 

Van  Aflsene  {(trroneou9fy).        Tan  Asshe. 
Tree  very  vigorous,  productive ;  young  shoots  reddish-brown. 


ciieeL    Stalk  shorty  rather  stont,  and  obliquely  i^ted 


•' ',  '        •*  ** 

ont  depreaskm.  Oalyl  partially  dosed,  Basin  bioad  and  d  i 
Flesh  white,  jnicji  melting,  wita  a  rich,  aromatic  flaronr.  I 
pens  October,  NoTember. 

YsRn  LoirouB  ov  Akosbs. 

Fruit  eseeedaiwly  eftongated,  pTnibnii,  taperinc  .from  eei  i 
towaida  base  and  crown.  Colour  grsen.  Stalk  of  medi; 
length,  stoat,  inserted  at  a  great  inclination.  Caljz  small,  i ; 
yerj  small  basin.  Flesh  green,  juicy,  with  a  good,  sweet,  Yin<: 
flavour.  Ripens  a  little  Mer  than  ^  Yerte  Longne*'  of  Duhani 
This  lasti  we  suspect,  may  be  83rnonymous  with  ^  Green  Fig.*^^' 
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YlOAB  or  WlVKFISLD. 


MoBiioiirleOiir«^  f  J»«Mik 


Thomp* 
OUoD.    AiHdk 


This  larse  aad  prodactiye  pear  was  disooTered  not  loiur  finoe, 
as  a  natural  seedling,  in  the  woods  of  Clion,  France,  by  a  French 
curate^  whence  it  obtained  in  France  the  fiuniliar  name  of  Xtf 


Mr.  Bhsm,  of  Winkfield,  Berkshire,  and  cultivftted  and  diBBemi 
nated  fipom  thence,  becoming  known  m  the  neighbonihood  of 
London  as  the  Vkar  of  WkdefiM. 

With  regard  to  its  merits  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
— some  persons  considering  it  a  fine  froit  It  is  always  r^nsrk- 
ablj  kige,  &ir,  and  handsome.  W^^tkiiA  it  always  a  fint  rate 
baking  pear.  Occasionally  we  have  tasfted  it  fine  as  a  table 
pear,  bat  generally  it  is  astringent,  and  onfy  third  rate  for  tfais 
purpose.  If  ripened  off  in  a  warm  temperatare,  howefer,  it 
will  generally  prove  a  gpood,  second  rate  eating  pear.  But  its 
^reat  prodnctiyeness,  hardiness,  and  fine  sijE^  wiU  always  fftve 
It  a  prominent  ^^ce  in  the  orchard  as  a  profitable  manet 
cooking  pear.  The  tree  grows  thriftily,  wifih  drooping  fruit 
branches.    Shoots  diverging,  dark  olive. 

Froit  large  and  long-pyrilbcm,  often  six  indies  lon^  and  a 
litUe  one-sided.  Ildn  foir  and  smooth,  pale  yellow,  sometiBies 
witli  a  brownish  ^eek,  and  marked  with  amaH  brown  dote. 
Stalk  an  inch  or  tm  inch  and  a  half  lon^  slender,  oUiqaely  in- 
serted withonl  depression.  CSafyx  kige,  open,  set  in  a  basin 
which  is  veiy  slightly  sank.  Aesh  greenish-whit^  generally 
joicy,  but  sometimes  battery,  with  a  good,  iprighvy  fiavoor. 
I^ovember  to  Jannaiy. 

YiooMTB  Ds  Spoblbsboh.    YaB  Mods. 
Ds  £^poelbarg;       BeUoe^  Tan  Mdns. 

IVee  vi^roos,  productive;  has  not  proved  veiy  good,  may 
improve  with  age. 

Froit  mediom,  roondish,  torbinate.  Skin  pale  yellow,  cover- 
ed with  nomeroos  small  dots,  and  small  patches  of  niaset 
Stalk  long,  corved,  fleshy  at  its  insertion,  witli  slight  russet. 
Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  white,  bottefy,  juic^,  melt- 
ing, not  \a^  flavoored.    November,  December. 

Wadubioh.    Cole. 

Origin,  New  Hampshire.  Froit  rather  small,  roondiah,  obo- 
vate.  Skin  yellow.  Stalk  short,  sfomt,  inserted  in  a  small 
plaited  basin.  Flesh  melting;  joicy  and  delicioos.  Tree  hardy 
and  vigoioos.    Last  of  Aogust  and  first  of  September.    (Cole!) 

Walxsb.    Van  Mons. 

136  of  Tan  Moos. 

Tree  hardy,  but  not  a  rapid  grower;  forms  a  fine  pymmid; 
shoots  very  stoiit^  greyish  brown. 

Fruit  large,  exceedlnf^ly  elongated,  pyTifonn,     Skjn  yelkyw. 


keeps  from  September  to  December. 

WABHiNOTOir.    Man.  Ken. 


AbeMitifiilyOTiL 
American  pear  of 
very  excellent  qua- 
lity, which  ii  a  na- 
tiTC  of  Ddaware. 
It  was  discovered 
there  in  a  thorn 
hedffe,  near  Naa- 
nuurs  creek,  on 
the  estate  of  Ck)h>- 
nel  Robinson^abont 
Mj  years  ago.  It 
is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  dis- 
tinct of  onr  na- 
tive dessert  pears. 
Toon^  shoots  slen- 
der, divei]png,  red- 
dish-brown* 

Frait  of  medium 
size,  oval-obovate, 
regolarly  formed. 
S£q  smooth,  clear 
lemon-vellow,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  red- 
dish dfl^s  on  the 
snnny  side.  Stalk 
abont  an  inch  and 
ahalf  long,  inserted 
even  with  the  snr- 

fece,   or    with     a  WWkAvtos. 

slight  depression.  Calyx  small,  jparfly  closed,  and  set  in  a  shal- 
low basin.  Flesh  white,  very  jmcy,  melting,  sweet  and  agreea- 
ble.   Ifiddle  of  September. 

Wendell. 

A  seedling  of  Van  Mons,  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  H.  Wen- 
dell, Albany,  N.  Y.    Tree  vigorous,  upright 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  pale  yellow,  ¥rith  tracinss  and  some- 
tinges  large  patches  of  russet,  often  with  a  bright  red  cheek 


^ 


WxMooTT.    Hart 

A  natiTe  of  Rhode  Island.  Tree  vigoiocu^  an  early  bearer, 
very  prodnctiye. 

Fruit  mediuni,  irr^idar,  lobular.  Stalk  long,  coryed,  ra- 
ther stont^  fleshy  at  its  inserbon,  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  depth, 
with  a  lip.  Calyx  very  small,  in  a  ahaUow,  farrowed  basin. 
Colour  light  yellow,  with  nomerons  grey  dots.  Flesh  whiter 
juicy,  nearly  meltings  coarse,  granol^,  sweet  and  agreeable. 
September,  October. 

Whabtoh's  Eablt. 

Ori^  unknown.    IVee  vigoroas,  wood  ydkywish-browii. 

Fnut  abote  mediom,  obovate,  pyriform.  Skin  yellowiah- 
green,  with  msset  dots.  Stem  long,  cavity  slight  Calyx  open. 
Flesh  white,  melting,  jnicy,  sweet  Ripe  middle  to  last  of  An- 
gost    (Elliolt) 

Whtts's  Ssxdlivg. 

Introdnced  by  C.  B.  lines,  New  Haven,  Cona. 

EVoit  medinm,  round,  obovate.    Skin  greenish-yelkyw,  i 
times  russeted.    Stem  rather  long  and  slender,  obliqiiely  ii 
ed  into  a  small  fleshy  excrescence.    Cidyx  open,  basin  shallow. 
Flesh  fine,  juicy,  and  good.    (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

WlBST. 

From  Pennsylvania.  Fruit  medium,  neariy  gbbular,  aome- 
what  •val.  Skin  green,  with  numerous  dark-men  doteu 
Stalk  rather  lon^,  inserted  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  open, 
basin  shallow  and  irregvlar.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  meltin|^  sob* 
acid,  pleasant    September. 

WlLUAlMOV. 

Origin  on  the  fiirm  of  Nicholas  Williamson,  Long  Island. 

Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer.  Fruit  medium,  ob- 
ovate, narrowing  rapidly  to  the  stalk,  which  is  stout  and  ^ort 
in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  entirely  caducous,  leaving  but  a 
scar ;  basin  rather  deep  and  abrupt  Skin  golden  yellow,  thick* 
\y  sprinkled  with  russet  dots,  and  considerably  russeted  at  haso 
and  crown.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  fine  grained,  and  nearly 
melting,  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  rich.    October.    (Hort) 


A  natiTe  mut,  wnicn  onginatea  on  the  rami  of  Mr.  A.  JJ. 
Williamsy  of  Boxbrny,  Mass. 

Fruit  small,  ronndish-turbinate,  r^olarlj  ibrmed.'  Skin 
bright  jrellow,  thickly  sprinkled  with  nch  scariet  dots  on  the 
sunnj  side.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  straight,  a  little 
fleshy  where  it  ioins  the  frnit  Calyx  yeiy  short,  open ;  basin 
shallow,  and  slightly  plaited.  Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse-grain- 
ed at  first,  bnt,  when  ripe,  very  jnicy,  half  battery,  rich,  with  a 
slightly  mnsky  flavour.  First  to  the  middle  of  September. 
Tonng  wood  daik. 

WiLLSBMoz.    Biyort 

Forms  a  fine  tree,  very  much  covered  with  spines.  Froit 
large,  pyriform.  Skin  golden  yellow  at  maturity,  coloured  on 
the  side  of  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  juico  abundant, 
sugary,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  October,  J^ovember.  (Al. 
Pom.) 

WiLMnroTOv. 

A  seedling  of  Passe  Colmar,  raised  by  Dr.  Brinckle  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Fruit  medium^  obtuse-pyrifbrm,  somewhat  compressed  at  the 
sides,  sometimes  roundish-obovate.  Skin  cinnamon  russet,  with 
patches  of  greenish-yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and  sometimes 
faint  traces  of  carmine  on  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun,  with  oc- 
casionally a  number  of  black  dots  encircled  by  a  carmine  mar- 
gin. Stem  somewhat  variable  in  length,  obliquely  inserted  in  a 
small  cavily,  sometimes  without  depression.  Calyx  medium, 
with  short,  ereet  se^ents,  set  in  a  rather  lai)^e,  sometimes 
slightly  furrowed  basm.  Flesh  fine,  melting  and  buttery.  Fla- 
vour rich  and  saccharine,  with  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  Passe 
Colmar— '"Best"    Season  September.    (W.  D.  Brinckle,  MS.) 

Wilbur. 

The  Wilbur  is  a  native  fruit,  which  originated  in  Somerset, 
Mass.    Shoots  slender,  yellowish-bTowiL 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  dull  green  and  maseted. 
Stalk  three-ifourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  with  little  or  no  de- 
pression. Calyx  prominent,  basin  scarcely  sunk.  Flesh  melt- 
ing, juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  slightly  astringent  Septem- 
ber. 

Wilkinson.    Man.  Thomp. 

The  original  tree  grows  on  the  &rm  of  Mr.  J.  WiOdnson, 
24* 
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Cumberland,  Rhode  Islaiid.  Hie  tree  is  rery  thrifty,  haidj^ 
and  a  n^lar  beaiw.  The  afaooto  aie  kmg,  npri^ti  stou^ 
greenish-jellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  inclining  to  ovaL  Skin 
smooth  and  glossy,  bright  yellow,  dotted  with  brown  poist&. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  rather  stout,  inserted  with  lit 
tie  or  no  depression.  Calyx  small,  open  and  firm,  set  in  a  shal  • 
low  basin.  Flesh  very  white,  juicy,  meltings  sweet  and  rich, 
with  a  slight  periume,    October  to  December. 

WnrrBR  Ssoksl. 

Origin,  near  Fredericksburg,  Ya.;  introduced  by  H.  IL 
Roby. 

Fruit  medium,  regulariy  formed,  obovate.  Skin  dull  yellow- 
iah-brown,  somewhat  rasseted,  with  a  red  cheek.  Stalk  long^ 
slender,  curFed.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  veiy  jmcy, 
melting,  with  a  very  rich,  sweet,  aromatic  fiarour.  Februanr. 
(H.  E.  Roby.) 

Wbbdow.    a  Hort  A. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  rery  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  turbinate,  inclining  to  pyrilbrm.  Skin 
russet,  on  greenish-yellow  ground.  Stalk  long,  insefted  with- 
out cavitv.  Calyx  small  and  open ;  basin  very  shallow.  Flesh 
buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  very  rich,  vinous  fiavour.  8^ 
tember,  October. 

Zbphdun  GBtQoiRK.    Gr^goire. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  very  productive.  Fruit  medium, 
nearly  as  broad .  as  long,  turbinate,  remotely  pyriform,  slightly 
angular.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  slightly  shaded  with  (kwn,  and 
thickly  covered  with  green  and  russet  dots.  Flesh  white,  fine, 
buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  sweet,  highly  perfumed  flavour. 
November,  December. 

ZaPHiRiir  Louis  GbAooirb.    Gr^goire. 

Raised  by  Gr6goire.  Tree  of  moderate  growth,  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  crim- 
son cheek,  and  slightly  rasseted  about  the  stalk,  which  is  short 
and  thick,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Eye  small,'  basin  shallow 
Flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  and  delicately  perfumed.  De- 
cember.    (AL  Ponk) 

ZoAR  Bbautt.    Elliott 
Zosr  Seedling. 
A  native  of  Ohio.    Tree  vigorous,  dark-brown  shoots,  an  ea^ 


shallow.    Flesh  yellowiflh-white,  a  little  ooane^  joicj,  sweet 
Ripe  early  in  Angost.    (EUiott) 


CLASS  m. 

Comprises  those  suBerseded  by  better  soitSi  some  of  which, 
however,  are  adapted  to  certain  localities. 

Althobpx  Caabsavb.    Thomp.  lind. 

Froit  mediimiy  lOimdiBli-ofate.  Sldn  pale  ffieeiL  Flesh 
white,  buttery  and  onito  juicy,  not  lioh,  sUghfiy  perftimed. 
Bipe  October,  NoTember. 

AiCADOTTB.    Thomp. 

Kadotte.       Beoirfi  Knoxf 

Froit  rather  larffe,  ^rriform.  Skin  pale  yellow.  Stalk  me- 
diom,  cavity  sraaU.  Calyx  open,  basm  shallow  and  uneven. 
Flesh  whitish,  coarse,  jnicy,  vinous;  variable,  sometimes  astrin- 
gent   Bipe  0<^kober« 

Ambaosia.    land.  Thomp. 

Billy  Bemvl 

A  French  pear  of  medinm  size,  ronndish-obovate.  Skin 
ffreenish-ydlow,  a  little  msseted.  Flesh  bnttery,  withont  much 
lavonr.    September. 

AHaumiBBB.    Thomp. 
HD^tah  Benri^    XML       Bemrt  d*  AngpMm.    iMi 

Fruit  medium,  pvrifbmL  Skin  dull  light  green,  brownish- 
russet  cheek.  Flesh  white,  buttery  and  meHana^  fbll  of  juice, 
and  of  pleasant,  though  not  high  flavour.  Middle  of  Septem* 
ber. 

AsTOK  Towv.    P.  Mag.  lliomp.  land. 

Fruit  small,  roondish-tnrbinate.  Skin  pale  yellowish,  with 
brown  specks.  Flesh  soft,  buttery,  moderately  sweet,  perfimied« 
Middle  and  last  of  September. 

Bbau  Prbsbnt  d'Artois. 
Fhiit  large,  pyriform.    Skin  light  yellow,  witli  nnmeroua 


BXLMONT.      TllOIlip. 

An  English  kitchen  pear. 

Fmit  roandish-oboyate^  mediaiiL  Skin  jellowiah-greeii,  a 
little  brownish  next  the  sun.  Flesh  rather  coaiae,  jnicj,  and 
sweet    October. 

Bells  ds  Bbuzblleb.    Nois.  Thomp. 
BeUed'JkOftl 

A  huge  and  handsome  fnn%  of  poor  quality. 

Froit  large,  pyrifoim.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  soft  red 
cheek  when  fauj  exposed.  Flesh  white,  sweety  and  ali|^7 
perfomed.    Mid<Ue  of  August 

BnoAMOTTX  d'Hollaitdb.    Thomp.  Duh. 

Holland  Bergamot    Lkid,  Bergamotte  do  Foogdre. 

BeuiT6  d'Alengon.  Amosella 

Bemmotto  d'Aleo^OD.  Lord  GheeiMj*a 

Jardm  de  Jougwa.  Saiah.  . 

An  excellent  kitchen  fruit,  which  will  keep  sound  till  May  or 
June.     Shoots  stout,  diverging,  olive-brown. 

Fruit  rather  large,  rounoish.  Skin  green,  much  marbled  and 
covered  with  thin  brown  roseet,  but  becoming  yellowish  at  ma 
turity.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  with  an  abundant,  sprightly,  agrees 
ble  juice. 

BsBGAMOTTB  Suisss.    O.  Duh.  lind. 
Swiss  Boigamot    LkuL 

A  very  pretty,  roundish,  striped  pear.    Branches  striped. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roun<£sh,  a  little  inclined  to  turbinate. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  striped  with  yellow  and  pale  red. 
Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant    October. 

BsBGAMOT,  Easteb.    Mill  Lind.  Thomp. 

Bergamotte  de  Pftques.    Duh,  Winter  Bergamot 

Bergamotte  d'Hiver.  Paddrington. 

Bergamotte  de  BagL  Royal  Tairling. 

Bergamotte  de  Toulouse.  Terling. 

Robert's  Keeping.  St  Hcrblain  d'Hiver. 

An   old   French   variety.     Tree   vigorous   and   prodnctiva 
Keeps  well,  and  a  good  cooking  fruit 
Fmit  medium^  roundish -obovate,  narrow  at  Uie  atalk.    Skis 


BfiaaAMOT,  AiTTinnf,    Mill.  Lind,  Thomp. 

Englmh  BergtmioL  York  Berg^mot 

CoEmnon  Bqrg^aEdOt  (of  England^,  Engliah  AutuzDJi  BergaiDot 

Fruit  small,  Toundisli  and  ^ttened.  Skin  rough  mh  greetu 
Flesh  gretiiiiflh- white,  coarae-grained  at  the  core,  juicy,  etigsry. 
Septeraher. 

The  BsB-Qj^uoTTM  D^AuTOMKB  of  the  French  U  a  distinct 
fruit  from  thia»  Skin  light  yellowish-green,  brownish-red  cheek* 
Fle&h  breaking,  juicy,  and  refreshing,  but  not  high  flavoured. 
A  second  rate  ^uiL 

Bkboamot,  Earlt<    Thamp.  Und,  P.  Mag, 

A  second  rate  French  sort  FVuit  medium,  ronndiah.  Skin 
pale  yellowish*green.  Fleah  c|uite  juicyp  crisp^  with  a  pleaeant^ 
sweet  flavour.     Ripe  about  tJie  20th  of  Augii&t 

Bbrgamot,  Summbe.    Thomp*  Cox^ 

The  Summer  Bcrgamot  is  an  old  foreign  variety,  of  umall 
size  and  aecoud  quality*     The  tree  is  of  fe«hle  growth. 

Fruit  quite  small,  ronnd.  Skin  yellowish-green*  Fle^h  jui- 
cy, and  pretty  rich  in  flavour,  hut  quickly  becomes  mealy  and 
dry.     Last  of  July, 

There  is  a  Large  Scmmee  Bsedamot,  quite  distinct  from  the 
above*  Flesh  breaking  and  half  battery,  not  rich-  September, 
The  tree  growB  and  bears  finely, 

BsROAMQT,  Kaupdxk'B^    Thomp, 

Summer  Bergamat.    lAnd,  Mt^        Bergomotto  di*Et&,     0.  Zhtft. 
BergtuDotte  d' Augloterre.  Sootdi  Bi^r^puztot,  lac  io 

WmgBl%  Kllaanochf  )  Th&mp. 

Fruit  lai^e,  roundish,  yellow*  Flesh  white,  breaking,  a  little 
coarse  in  texture,  but,  if  gathertid  early  and  ripened  in  the 
house,  it  becomes  baff  buttery,  sweet  and  agreeable,  Kirs^  of 
September. 

Bezi  i>'H£rl    Thomp. 

BezS  RoyoL        FrmizbsiBche  Kumelbirnei. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  winter  stewing  pear,  which  bean 
tnost  abundantly.     It  is  of  no  value  for  the  dessert 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  green ish-yul low,  with  a  red 
disli  blush.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  free  from  grit,  with  an  anise 
like  flavour.     Fit  for  cooking  from  October  to  Jannaiy. 
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BbubbA  Lb  Fktbb. 

FVoii  kige,  ifregolAilj  oral,  Teiy  tnuuieiit|  not  Taliiibk. 

BsubbA  Boxxwilueb. 
▲  bikny  paw  of  Febraaiy  and  Marck»  not  TiliiablA. 


BsuBBt  BoiiAnr.    Thomp.  N.  Dnh. 

Of  foieiffn  origin.  FhiH  of  mediiiin  fliae»  TjgdkAj  fomMd, 
obovato.  SUn  rale  jeUowuh-green;  flesh  whiter  jau7«  tweet 
and  agreeable.    September  to  Octobc^. 

BauBBt  Snnrnr.    Bonvier. 

Fmit  medium,  pyriform,  inelining  to  oval,  irregalar  or  aoffo- 
lar.  CSolonr  green,  sprinUed  with  nuseti  lometimeft  shaded 
wiih  dnil  crimaon.    A  late-keeping,  dry  cooking  pear. 

Biuaat  KBxmrcK.    Man.  in  Hot.  Mag. 

NaiaaaofYanlldiM. 

A  Flemish  seedling,  of  medinm  sise.  Skin  ffreenish-ydlow, 
rnsset  spots.    Flesh  joicy,  sweet  and  buttery.    September. 

BbubbA  Enoz.    Thomp.  lind. 

A  Flemish  variety. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green,  ruaset  on  one 
side.  Flesh  tender  and  soft^  juicy  and  sweet,  but  not  high  fla- 
Toured.    Last  of  September. 

Bkzx  Dxa  YtitRAvs.    Van  Mona. 
Poire  Bamettat    Bomfi$r. 

Tree  vigoroua,  productive;  young  wood  deep  green. 

Fruit  laige,  obtuso^yriform.  Skin  light  yellow,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  grey  dots,  and  slight  patches  of  maaet  fleah 
firm,  not  tender ;  chiefly  lor  cookmg.    December  to  February. 

Bibhop^s  Thumb.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  long,  oddly  shaped  English  pear.  Fruit  rather  laige,  ob- 
fong  and  narrow,  and  tapering  irregularly.  Skin  dark  yeUow- 
ish-grecn,  having  a  msset  red  cheek.  Flesh  juicy,  meltings 
with  a  vinous  flavour,  somewhat  astringent    Octobw. 
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jrellow,  some  nuBet    Flesh  coatm^  astringent.    NoFember. 

Bumix'rr.    Ken. 

lUifled  by  Dr.  Joel  Burnett,  of  Southborongh,  Mass. 

Fruit  large,  obtuae-pyriform.  Skin  pale  yellow,  flesh  green- 
ish-white, a  litUe  coarse-grained,  but  jnicy,  sweet  and  good. 
First  of  October. 

BTmLnroAMB. 
Origin,  Ohio.    Fruit  medivm,  oUate,  yellow.    Flesh  ooana. 
Flavour  poor.    September. 

Calsbassx  Touoabo. 
Tree  yif;orous  and  productive.    Fruit  large  and  handaome; 
excellent  in  Europe,  may  not  be  suited  to  our  climate.    Octo- 
ber, November.    (An.  Pom.) 

Calxbassb.    Thomp.  lind. 

GalebMse  Double  Extra.        Oalebasse  d^HoDaiide. 
Beorrd  de  Pajenoe. 

The  Oalebasse  is  a  very  grotesque-looking  Belgian  fruit, 
named  from  its  likeness  to  a  calabash,  or  gourd. 

Fruit  of  medium  siae,  oblong,  a  little  crooked  and  irregulai; 
or  knobby  iu  its  outline.  Skin  rough,  dull  yellow,  becoming 
orange  nisset  on  the  sunny  side,  ^eah  jnicv,  orisp,  a  little 
coane-grained,  but  sugary  and  pleasant    MiddAe  of  September. 

Catillac.    Mill  Dnh.  Thomp. 

Chrande  IConarqneb       Kateeokop. 
Oadillao.  Qroote  Mogul 

40OUI1O& 

The  Catillac  is  an  old  French  bakms  and  stewing  pear,  of 
very  large  size  and  of  good  qualitv  lor  these  purposes.  In  rich 
soil  the  fruit  is  often  remarkably  large  and  handsome. 

Fruit  very  large,  broadly-turbinate  (flattened-top  shaped). 
Skin  yellow,  dotted  with  brown,  and  having  sometimee  a  brown- 
ish-red cheek  at  maturity.  Stalk  stout,  about  an  inch  long, 
curved,  and  placed  in  a  very  narrow,  small  cavity*  Calyx  short 
and  small,  and  set  in  a  wide,  rather  deep  plaited  basin.  Flesh 
hard  and  rough  to  the  taste.    November  to  March. 

CAPucnr.    Van.  Mons. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.  Young  shoots  stout,  diver^iij^* 
dark  colon  ret  J, 


^rf'^Ji.n  Kf  4«  vr  B§  ' 
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"Bern.  d&  Cbaumoiik)ll&     O,  IXJl  I^iiL 
Wintar  fiouirS, 


BtioiT^  d'HiveP,     Eat. 

Ox&rd  ChaumoiLtasL 


This  old  Freucb  pear  tak&&  its  name  from  tLo  village  of 
ChaumonteHe,  in  France,  and  sniceceds  well  in  Europe,  but  baa 
not  prov^  good  bere^  e^icept  in  rerf  favourable  situations ;  it 
may  oe  valuable  south. 

Spruit  largey  pyriform,  Sldn  a  little  rougb,  yellowisb  in  the 
Bbade,  dotted  witb  many  browniab-ruifiet  doU,  and  browBish- 
red  or  rich  deep  red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long^  in^ 
serted  moderately  deep,  in  an  angnlar  cavity.  Calyic  placed  at 
tlie  bottom  of  a  deep,  uneven,  an^ar  basin.  Flesh  buttery 
and  melting,  augarj^,  with  a  peculiar  and  a|^eeablc  perfuine. 
November  to  February. 

Charlbs  of  Austria.     Thomp,  lind. 

Gbarlea  d'Autricheu 

A  Belgian  pear.  Rataed  by  Van  Mons^  Young  shoots 
stout,  upright,  yellow-oUve* 

Fruit  large,  roundish^  Skin  greenish-yellow,  a  little  russet- 
ml.    Flesh  wbite^  tender,  quite  juicy,  astringent,    October, 

Chelmbfoeb, 

Origin,  Ch<^biisford,  Masa.  Fruit  birge»  yellow,  red  check* 
Flesh  coarse,  sweet,  good  for  cooBngp  very  productive,  strong 
grower.    Lasi  of  8^t. 


Clara.    Van  Mens. 

CUmj.    Mis, 

One  of  Van  Mous'  seedlings.  It  is  of  medium  size,  oval-py- 
rlform.  Skin  clear  yellow,  dotted  with  red.  Flesh  white,  melt- 
ing, very  jnicy  and  sweet,  relieved  by  a  sligbt  acid.  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

Olotton.    Man,  in  H.  M. 

Yan  Mona,  Na  lasa 

A  second  rate  &uit  Large  atse;  light  yellow  skin;  fieah  soft, 
buttery  and  good,  but  not  high  flavoured.    Midd  e  of  November 

CoLMAR  Nblll.    Thomp, 

Frnit  large,  obovate.  Skin  pale  yellow.  Flesh  white,  but- 
tery, melting,  of  good  flavour.    Ripens  at  the  middle  of  October, 


roti  ai  tiM  oora.    Fint  of  September. 

Cqlmab.    0.  Dvh.  lind  MilL 

Fr«it  mediimi  or  large,  obtOBe-pTrifofm.  8km  %ht  yellow. 
Fleah  mehiiig^  half  iNitterj,  joicj,  aweet    Deeember. 

CoLMAR  Bnn.    Van  Mooa.  Man.  biH.1L 

An  agreeable,  juicy  pear,  sent  to  this  countrj  by  Yma  Moui 
and  ori^nated  bj  him.    Yoong  shoots  8toiit»  apriffn^  blown. 

^  Fmit  large,  roondish-obloiig^  tapering,  gradoiOly,  to  an  ob- 
tose  point  at  the  stem,  which  is  one  inch  long;  colour  greoiiih- 
yellow ;  flesh  white,  sweety  meltings  juicji  and  good.**  Middle 
of  September. 

CoLMAR  D*AeEMBBBO. 

KartoftL    OsrtofeL 

Fraii  laige,  tnrbiDate,  piriform.  Skin  green,  becomli^  yel- 
low ;  unworthy  of  cnltiYation  as  a  table  fruit    NoTcmber. 

CoMPBXTTB.    Van  Mona. 

A  Flemish  seedling. 

FVoit small, obtose-pyriform.  Skinyellowlab«reei.  Fleahwkits^ 
battery,  with  a  angary  perfumed  juice.    October,  November. 

C0118TOCK. 

Oomstock  Wflding. 

Fruit  of  medium  siae,  regularly  formed,  obovate.  Skin  amooth 
and  glossy,  bright  yellow,  with  a  crimson  cheek.  Fleah  white, 
crisp,  and  if  well  ripened,  with  a  sweet  and  qprightfy  flAvoor 
November. 

ComiODOBB.    Man.  in  Hov.  Bfag. 
Tan  ICoDi^  Ka  ISia. 

A  Belgian  seedling.    Branches  slender. 

I^it  medium,  very  regular-obovate.  Skin  yellow,  maiked 
with  a  little  red,  some  russet  in  patches.  Flesh  buttery,  melt- 
ing, with  a  sweet  and  good  flavour.  Last  of  October  to  bst 
of  November, 
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HfS  TBS  FSAR. 

DuoHSsai  BS  Mabb.  Thomp. 

DnoheMe  de  Mara. 

A  French  yariety,  of  nearly  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  dnL 
yellow,  with  a  brown  russet.  Flesh  meltings  j^ucy,  with  a  per* 
famed  flavonr.    October,  November. 

DuNMOBx,    Thomp. 

Tbe  Dunmore  is  a  lazge  pear,  raised  by  Enijgfat.  Jt  k  a 
strong^giowi^g  trM,  and  Man  ezoeediik^y  welL 

Fmit  large,  oblong-obovate,  rather  swollen  on  one  side.  Skin 
greenish,  dotted  and  speckled  with  smooth,  brownish-red  russet 
flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery,  meitin|^  with  a  rich  flavour; 
often  astringent,  and  rots  at  the  core. 

Sablt  DnrxAiiOHXA. 

SiII!maii*8  Bonet? 

American.  Origin  unknown.  Fruit  small,  roundish-oblate. 
Skin  grey  or  brown  russet  Stalk  short  and  thick,  small,  open 
cavity.  Calyx  o|pen ;  basin  shallow.  Flesh  white,  coarse,  sweet, 
and  rich ;  sometmies  without  flavour,  and  sometimes  very  good. 
Last  of  August 

Bastnob  Gabtlb. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  green,  and  thick.  Flesh 
ipreenish-white,  juicy,  meltu^.    December. 

EcHAssxBiB.   O.  Duh.  lind.  Nois. 

Bohaaefie.    Thorny       Bwl  LTTiihsssiii^ 
Bezi  d^Bohaflsey.  Jagdbima 

A  French  pear  of  second  quality;  productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  siie,  ronadish-ovaL  Skin  smooth,  pale 
green,  yellowish  at  maturity,  slightiv  dotted  with  grey.  Flesh 
melting,  buttery,  with  a  sweety  peimmed  flavour.  January  to 
April 

Edwabob. 

Raised  by  Governor  Edwards.    A  very  good  baking  fruit 
Fruit  medium,  nearly  round,  Beigamot^ape.    Colour  yel- 
low, sometimes  shaded  with  crimson.    Stalk  short  and  thick. 
Calyx  dosed;  basin  deep,  uneven.    Flesh  coane,  granular,  not 
tender.    September. 

Embbald.    Thomp. 
A  Belgian  variety,  variable,  sometimes  good. 


jftpDni  D'iftn.    TlMnqi.  liiid. 

Bommer  Thorn.       Fondante  Uxtaanfyo. 
Sitiiiyen 

Fruit  medimn,  pyrifonn.  Skin  greenish-yellow.  Fleeh  ten- 
der, melting,  with  a  sweet,  mnsky,  peculiar  flavour.  Last  of 
August  and  first  of  September. 

STXwoon.    Thomp. 

A  seedling  of  Mr.  Enighf  s.    Tree  Tigorous  and  hardy. 
FraSt  of  medium  size,  oblate  or  flattened;  skin  much  covered 
wilii  russet    Flesh  buttery,  rich,  and  excellent 

FoiB  Gold  of  Summer.    Goxe. 

IlnOrd!fl4 

Fruit  small,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  beaotifid  red 
cheek.  Flesh  juicy,  good  flavoui^  not  rich;  very  productive. 
Middle  of  August 

Forms  ds  Dklicbs.    Thomp. 

A  new  Flemish  pear,  reeeived  from  tiie  London  Horticultural 
Society.    Young  snoots  stont^  upright,  yeUowish-^een. 

Fnut  meditmi,  obovate.  Skin  rough,  yellowish,  with  dull 
russet  flesh  buttery,  melting,  somew^Eit  <^,  but  sweet  Last 
of  October. 

FoRTuvn.    Bon.  Jard.  Thomp.  AL  Pom. 

BpiflcopaL  La  Fortune  de  PlvmeDtler. 

La  FortQnfo  de  Puis.       Be^gamotte  FoitvBte. 

Raised  by  M.  Pannestier  of  Bnghien;  has  so  fiur  only  proved 
acookinff  fruit 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  depressed.  Skin  covered 
with  my  russet  Fleeh  white,  juicy  and  sprightly,  but  not 
high  £ivoured.    December  to  April 

Fostbr's  St.  Miohakl. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish-ovate.  Stalk  medium,  in  a  sinal] 
cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  stiff;  basin  shallow.  Skin  yel- 
ow.    Fleeh  coarse,  somewhat  astringent    September. 


»- 


Hie  Winter  Franc  R6al  is  a  good  cooking  pesTi  beaia  well, 
and  growB  upright^  with  waT^r  leayes. 

Frait  of  medium  sise,  ronndiah.  Skin  yellow  speckled  with 
roBset  brown,  and  having  a  -brownish  cheek.  Flesh  cnq>  and 
firm.     In  use  from  December  to  March. 

FRiDBBio  DB  WuRTSMBUBG.    Van  MouB.  Nois. 
Fredwick  of  Wortembug:       Yennflioii  dltt6. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings;  a  very  handsome  and  sometimei 
very  grood  fruit,  but  often  poor;  growth  unthnffy. 

Fruit  large,  one-sided,  pyriform,  rather  uneven  in  its  aorfine. 
Skin  deep  yellow  at  maturity,  widi  a  remarkably  rich  crimaon 
cheek.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  meltin^^  and  sweet;  and  when  b 
perfection,  buttery  and  delicious.    September. 

Gkhdbshxdi.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  Flemish  pear,  of  not  very  good  ^udity. 

Fruit  laige,  obtuse-pyrifoim.  Bkin  pale  greeni^-veUaw,  a 
little  russet,  flesh  rather  gritty  near  tne  core,  ebewWe  lot- 
tery.   October  and  November. 

GiLoeiL.    Iind«  Thomi^ 

GBe-o-gn&  Garde  d'BoosBQ. 

Poiie4Gob«t        JOogiL 

A  laiffe,  showy  French  pear,  only  fit  for  cooking. 

Fruit  laige,  roundish.  Skin  thickly  covered  wi£  russet,  with 
a  reddish-russet  cheek.  Flesh  very  firm  and  crisp.  November 
to  February. 

GssATCkTBoir  OF  BoHXMiA.  Mail. in H.  M. 
OttraiMBbine  Btadsohe  flran  piiMtirteL    Bamu  Oat 


Fruit  small,  oblong,  yellow.  Flesh  sugary,  juicy,  a  little  coarse- 
grained,  and  not  much  flavour.    Ripens  tne  last  of  September. 

Grbbn  Peab  07  TiiB.    Thomp. 

GveenYair. 

The  green  pear  of  Yair  is  a  European  fruiti  which  jn^ves 
but  little  worthy  of  cultivation  here. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate ;  skin  green ;  flfAh  juicy,  -but 

not  liigh  flavoi)r©<i  or  rich*     Septembei 


f  rui^  fUUBii)  juuiiujau.     t^m^ii  vciivw*     X'J.cbu  itijilv    EVTi;n:!|i|  tcimi* 

out  mach  &bTour.     First  of  September. 

HARBiaoK^s  Larqe  Fall* 

Kiuluiior&^fl  Boa  Chr^tl^Ei* 

Fmit  LargQi  pale  yellow.     Great  bearer.     Fine  old  bnking 
pear,  but  not  a  table  fruit* 


Kavember  and  De- 


NlWTOWIf     VlROALlMC. 

Native  of  Long  iBlandf  a  baking  pear* 
cember, 

HiBBSLi     Thomp. 

UtmeL 

A  Scotcli  pear,  very  pn^ductive,  Pmit  email,  obovate.  Skin 
YellowiBh'greeni  Flesh  whitish,  jaicj,  of  little  or  no  value. 
First  of  September. 

HuouBNon 

A  finit  of  lecond  quality,  on^nated  by  Mr.  Johonnot*  of 
Salem,  It  bears  abundautly,  but  is  rather  dry,  and  not  worthy 
of  general  cultivation.  Young  shoots  strong,  upright,  yellow- 
ish-brown, 

Fmit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  lar^  apota  of  bright-red.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained^  hall 
breaking,  sweet,  but  wanting  in  ^vour  and  jciee.     Oetober. 

Hull.    Hot.  Mag. 

Originated  in  the  town  of  Swanzey,  Mass. 

Fniit  of  medium  sise,  obovate.  Skin  yellowish-green,  a  good 
deal  sprinkled  with  maset  Flesh  white,  a  little  eoaree-grained, 
but  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweety  slightly  perfumed  flavour, 

Huirr'a  Connecticut, 

An  Ammican  fruit  for  kitchen  u»e.  Med  nm,  oblate;^  yellow- 
iab-greeiiy  coartey  dry,  and  sweet 

Iveb'  WumB, 

Raised  by  Prof,  Ives,  of  New  Haven.  Fmit  medium,  depress- 
ed, pyriform.  Skin  thickj  yellowish,  sprinkled  witb  russet 
Stem  iMge  und  long,  in  an  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  open,  in  a 
large  basin.     Flesh  white,  coarse,  and  granular,     December, 


V 


^lifomL  Skin  longh,  of  the  deepest  raaset;  niddj  in  the  ran. 
flesh  a  little  ooane-gnined,  soft^  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavoiir 
Last  of  September. 

Enre  Bdwasd's.    11iomp» 

JtckmHi'8  Meltiiig:    Mm. 

EVoit  laive,  pyiifonn,  taneri^g  jnadnally  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
rather  roo^  ydlow,  red  cheeL  flesh  y^owish^  battery,  mdt 
ng,  and  good,  when  the  season  is  ikronrable.    October. 

Knro'a  Sxpnuiro. 

Medimn  sik,  oblate,  angolar.  Skin  jeUowish-green,  roii^ 
Stdk  in  a  cavity.  Calyx  open ;  faannsludlow.  Fkshgreaiudi 
white,  granular,  jucy,  sugary,  aromatic,  perfumed.    October. 

EmoHT^s  MovABOH.    Thixnp. 

This  pear,  so  fiir,  has  proved  entirely  worthless.  Very  |vo- 
ductive,  a  late  keeper,  but  does  not  npen.  It  may  sneoeed 
sonth. 

Ehiobt^s  SssDUiro.  (R.  L)    Hov.  Mag.  N.  K  Jar. 

Baised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  turbinate.  Skin  yellowish-green,  rough. 
Stalk  long,  inserted  by  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  cloMd,  in  a  shal- 
low basin.    Flesh  juicy  and  sweet    October. 

litoK  LS  CLxaa    Thompw 
Lkn  to  dan  de  LavaL    ihia,       BlaiioiMr-neL 

This  is  a  good  cooking  pear,  laige  siae,  and  very  distinct  from 
the  celebrated  '^Yan  Mens  L6on  le  Clerc."  In  &vourable  sea- 
sons it  is  of  tolerable  quality  for  the  table. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  but  swollen  at  the  crown,  and  narrow- 
iog  a  good  deal  at  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow,  smooth,  a  little 
glossy,  with  russety  spots  at  either  end,  and  some  larse  dots. 
Calyx  laige,  with  lon^,  straight,  narrow  divisions,  and  placed  in 
a  slight  oasin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  pretty  stout, 
awollcn  at  its  point  of  insertion.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crii$p,  an<l 
rather  firm,  with  a  tolerably  pleasant  flavour.  I>eceiuber  to 
April 


Primitiye.       ) 

This  very  little  French  pear,  well  known  in  many  of  oar  gar- 
dens, is  allowed  a  place  there,  chiefly,  because  it  is  the  earuest 
of  all  pears,  ripening  at  the  b^inning  of  July.  Fmit  very  small, 
torbinate.  Stin  yellow,  with  a  dnS,  red  cheek.  Flesh  break- 
ing, sweet,  with  a  slight  musk  flavour.  Shoots  dark  brown ; 
very  productive. 

Looks*    Hov.  Bfag. 

Lodce'a  New  Bvoni. 

This  w  a  native  fruit,  originated  by  James  Locke,  West  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  obovate.  Skin  dull  yel- 
lowitfi-green,  slightly  mottled  with  spots  of  darker  green  and 
bits  of  russet  Flesh  greenish-white,  melting,  and  juicy,  with  a 
sprightly,  vinous  flaivonr.    November  and  December. 

Louisx  Bonne.    0.  Dulu  Lind.  Thomp. 

Louise  Bonne  B6aL        St  Ghennidn  Blanc. 

An  old  French  winter  pear.  Fruit  large,  pyriform,  a  little 
rounded  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  smooth,  pale  ffreen.  Flesh 
white,  rather  coarse-grained,  melting,  sweet,  and  pretty  good. 
December. 

Mansuktte.    Duh. 

Solitaire.       Beurr6  de  Semur. 

Fruit  large,  short,  pyriform.  Skin  greenish-yellow.  Flesh 
half  melting,  juicy,  somewhat  astringent ;  a  baking  pear.  Sep- 
tember. 

Mabib  Louise  Nova.    Van  Mons.  Ken. 

This  variety  was  sent  by  Van  Mons  to  Mr.  Manning.  It  will 
by  no  means  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Marie  Louise,  though 
in  some  seasons  a  very  good  fruit  The  wood  is  very  strong 
and  dark  coloured.  Fruit  rather  lafge,  regular,  pyriform,  up- 
right Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a  browni£-red  cheek.  Flesh 
at  first  melting,  juicy,  and  sometimes  rich,  but  quickly  decays. 
Last  of  September. 

Martin  Ssa    Thomp.  Bivort 

Uousselette  d^ffiver. 

Tree  vigorous,  very  productive.     Fruit  small,  high-bulged^ 
25 


mow  nsYonT ;  exoeueni  ror  cooKing.    noTemoer  jo  rerauaiy. 

Maboh  BBROAMOm. 

One  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlings.  Fruit  sniall  or  medium.  Co- 
lonr  green,  with  ^mall  grey  dots  and  large  patches  of  raeset 
Stalk  long^  straighti  in  a  cavity  like  that  of  an  i^le.  Fleih 
coarse,  greenishf  of  no  decided  excellence. 

MoY^Ajr. 

Origin,  Monioe  Goimlf ,  N.  T. 

Tree  yer^  yigoitm%  vfstj  prodoolure.  FMt  larger  oblatob  de- 
preesed-^ynform;  Yeiy  broad  at  ciilyx.  Skin  yellow,  dotted  and 
patched  with  roiiset  Flesh  juicy,  but  somewhat  aakcingeat 
October. 

MnsBntB  Jbak.    0.  Dnh.  MiH.  nomp. 

Kondenr  Jean.  ICesnre  Jean  I>or6; 

HasBiie  Jean  Oris.  Mr.  John. 

ICotiire  Jean  Blaoe.        Jpfan. 

An  old  French  pear,  but  rather  coan»«rained  and  giritty. 
Shoots  dark  grey.  Fruit  of  medium  siae,  turbinate.  Skin  some- 
what rouffh,  ydiow,  nearly  covered  with  brown  maaet  Flesh 
gritty,  wmte,  crisp,  jui<ry,  and  breaking,  with  a  yery  aweet  fla- 
yoor.    Noyember  and  l/ecember. 

MiCHAUx.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Oompte  do  Mj^Hfffl'*' 

Fruit  of  medium  aiae,  nearly  round.  Skin  light  yeHowiah- 
green,  with  a  fidnt  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white^  half 
buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  but  second  rate.    September  and  October. 

MoooAa.    lltomp. 

Oruflnated  by  Mr.  Knight  A  good  grower;  prodnctiye,  but 
not  ofgood  quality. 

Fruit  medium,  obovate.  Skin  ffreen,  i^rinkled  with  small 
dota.    Flesh  juicy,  but  not  rich.    December. 

Muscat  Robert.    Thomp.  0.  Duh.  I^nd. 

Poire  A  la  Seine.  Musk  Bobine.    XML 

PAmbro.  Eaity  Queea 

8t  Jean  Musque^  Groo.        Queen^s  Pear. 

A  larger  and  better  (than  Little)  Muscat  Middle  of  Jnty^ 
and  lasts  only  a  few  days. 


THX   PEAR.  579 

Fruit  small,  turbinate.  Skin  greeniah-yellow.  Flesh  white, 
tender,  juicy,  and  pleasant 

NAUMKSACk    Man. 

A  native  of  Salem,  Mass.  In  wood  and  leaf  it  resembles  the 
Brown  Benrr^.  Fmit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  yellow  russet 
Flesh  juicy,  melting,  but  ratiier  astringent  in  flavour.  Bears 
abundantly.    Octol^r. 

Oliyxr^s  Buaaar. 

FVuit  below  medium,  roundish.    Skin  rough,  cinnamon  rus 
set)  on  yellow  ground,  with  a  blush.    Stalk  m  a  cavity ;  basin 
small    Flesh  whitish,  eoane^  wilhovi  aaach  flufonr.    Last  of 
September. 

Oravox  Bxroamottx.    Coxe. 
Fruit  medium,  broadly  turbinate.    Skin  roo^h,  prellow.  Flesh 
firm,  rather  acid  for  eatings  but  excellent  for  bakmg.    Septem- 
ber. 

Oravob  d'Hitsr. 
Wlnler  Orange. 

Fruit  medium ;  an  old  pear,  very  prodactive ;  not  desirable 
for  table,  but  a  good  baking  pear.    I^ovember,  December. 

Paillxaxt.    Van  Mons.    Man  in  H.  M. 

A  Belgian  pear,  of  good  quality,  but  rather  coarse-grained. 
IVuit  m^um,  turbinate,  ^kin  rough,  greenish-yellow  with 
patches  of  russet      Flesh  juicy,  sweet    E^ly  in  September. 

PtHNSTLyAinA. 

Smith*8  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  a  seedlings  originated  by  J.  B.  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  well  known  amateur. 

Fruit  of  medium  sise,  obovate,  a  good  deal  narrowed  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  brown  russet,  nearly  covering  a  dnll  yellow 
ground,  and  becoming  russet-red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish-white, not  very  fine  grained,  juicy,  half  melting,  sweet, 
perfumed,  musky  flavour.    Middle  and  last  df  Septeml^r. 

Pitt's  Proufio. 

Pltt*8  Surpuse  ICsria    JCm. 

Surpass  Maria  Louise,  (Mieorracfiy  cf$omt  Amuricem  gardmiM.) 

An  English  fruit  of  medium  sise,  oblong-pyriform.  Skin  yel- 
low, a  litSe  russeted.  Flesh  juicy,  soft,  sweet,  rather  ooane, 
and  of  indifferent  quality.    September. 


Flesh  white,  brealdiig,  and  rather  dry.    Last  of  AugiuL 

POPS'S   QUAKKR. 

Fmit  very  £ur,  middle  sized,  oblong-pyrifomi,  smooth,  yellow- 
russet,  juicy,  melting  and  pleasant  October.  Both  these  pesn 
are  natives  of  Long  Islano,  N.  Y. 

Pbihosbs  Maria.    Van  Mona. 

Fmit  pjramidal,  below  medium.  Skm  yellowish,  nearly 
covered  with  rasset  Stalk  large  and  curved,  fleshy  at  ita  junc- 
tion, in  a  small  cavity.  'Calyx  open,  basin  small  Mesh  rather 
coarse,  sweet,  and  agreeable.     October. 

Pbincsss  of  Obak ok.    Lmd.  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

Prinonsse  d^Oraoge.  Prinoesse  Oonqu^ta 

A  Flemish  variety,  raised  by  the  Count  Coloma,  in  1802. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  cinnamon  russet  in  the  shade, 
bright  reddifih-russet  in  the  sun.  Flesh  pale  yellowiah-white^ 
crisp,  juicy,  astringent.    October  and  November. 

Princbss  Charlottk.    Am.  Pom. 

Raised  by  Esperen.  A  vigorous  tree,  productive.  Fmit  me- 
dium, depressed-pynfomi.  Color  greenish.  Stalk  stout  and 
long  in  a  cavity ;  basin  broad  and  shallow.  Of  great  excellence 
in  Belgium,  but  hitherto  worthless  here.    October,  November. 

QusEif  OF  THB  Low  COUNTRIES.    Ecu.  Man.  in  H.  M. 
Beine  dee  Pajs  Baa     Van  Mbn9. 

Fmit  large,  often  very  large,  broad  pyriform,  tapering  ab- 
raptly  to  the  stalk.  Skin  in  the  shade  dull  yellow,  dotted  and 
russeted  around  the  eye,  and  overspread  with  fine  dark  red  on 
the  side  next  the  sun. 

flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sub-acid, 
vinous  flavour.    Variable,  sometimes  poor.   Early  in  October. 

Reinb  Carouns.    Thomp. 

A  European  pear,  only  fit  for  cooking.     Fmit  of  medium  size, 
narrow-pyrifonn.     Skin  yellow  with  a  brownisb-red  cheek. 
Fleeb  ^-khik^  <ijiii;i,  nulicr  dry  and  iudiffureut  iiMjuality*     No 


Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  pale-yellow,  red  next  the  sns 
Flesh  juicy,  sogarj,  coarse,  not  rich.    October. 

R0U8SXLXT  Hatif.    O.  Dnh.  Thomp. 

Bwly  Otttharina     Ckm.         BuIt  BoosMlet    XML 

Kattam,  <^Bo«ian.  Perdrean. 

Oypms  Pear.  Poire  de  Chypre.  FiriL 

The  Ronsselet  H&ti^  better  known  in  onr  markets  as  thi 
Early  Catharine  Pear,  though  not  a  ^sek  rate  frait,  has  good 
qnalities  as  an  early  variety.  Productive,  long  slender  branches, 
Fruit  rather  small,  pyrifona.  Skin,  when  fully  ripe,  yellow,  with 
a  brownish-red  cheek. 

Fleah  a  little  coarse-grained,  sweet,  pleasant,  and  slightly  per- 
fumed. '  Ripens  the  middle  of  August,  apt  to  rot  at  the  core. 
Young  shoots  stout,  olive  coloured. 

R0U88ELXT  DS  Rbximb.    0.  Dnh.  Thomp. 

Booflselet  Petit  Roasselet    2foi$. 

Spioe  or  Miiak  Pear. 

This  French  pear,  originally  from  Rheims,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  parent  of  our  Seckel.  There  is  a  pretty  strong 
resemUance  in  the  colour,  form,  and  flavour  of  the  two  fruits, 
but  the  Seckel  is  much  the  most  delicious.  The  growth  is  quite 
different,  and  this  pear  has  remarkably  long  and  thrifty  dark* 
brown  shoots.  It  is  sugary,  and  with  a  peculiarly  aromatic, 
spicy  flavour,  and  if  it  were  only  butteryy  would  be  a  first  rate 
fruit  Fraitsmall,  turbinate,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin 
yellowish-green  with  brownish-red  and  mssety  specks. 

Fleah  breiAing  or  half  buttery,  with  a  sweety  rich,  arcnaatic 
flavour.  Ripe  at  the  beginning  of  September,  subject  to  rot  at 
the  core. 

Srora.    Hov.  Mag. 

Origin,  Ohio.  Tree  vigorous  and- productive.  Fmit  large, 
broad-pyriform,  uneven.  Skin  br^ht  yellow  with  a  sunny  cheek. 
Stalk  large,  long,  and  curved.  Calyx  large ;  basin  open,  broad 
and  shallow. 

Flesh  white,  somewhat  battery,  slightly  astringent    August 

St.  Dbnis. 
Tree  vigorous,  with  long,  dark-reddish  branches.    Fmitsmall, 
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turbinate,  anffolar.  Skin  ^ellowiahf  conBiderably  shaded  with 
crimaoBfUiiduy  sprinkled  witk  crimaon  dots.  Stalk  long.  Calyx 
open ;  broad,  shallow,  uneven  basin.  Flesh  breaking,  a  little 
coarse,  sweety  and  aromatic ;  rots  at  the  core  unless  gathered 
«arlj.    Last  of  August 

SuoRi  YxBT.    nkomp.  Brivoit. 

Ofeen  Sqgar. 

Fhut  medium  or  small,  oblate,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin 
green.  Stalk  medium,  fleshy  at  its  insertion  in  a  very  sli«^t 
cavity ;  basin  shallow.  Flesh  juicy,  mehmg,  sweet,  and  pfea- 
lant    October. 

SnoAB  Top.    Iliomp. 

July  Pear.       Prinoe's  Sugar. 
Frinoe's  Sugar  ^p. 

Fknit  roundish-top-shaped.  Skin  smooth,  yellow.  Flesh 
white,  somewhat  juicy  and  breaking,  sweet,  but  with  littie  fla- 
vour.    Last  of  July. 

SUCRBK  DK   HOTBBBWBBDA.      Thomp. 

Sugar  of  HoyOTBwoida. 

A  pleasant  German  pear,  of  peculiar  flavour,  good  when 

Xned  in  the  house.    It  bears  immense  crops,    fruit  small, 
rate.    Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
greenish-russet  dots. 

Flesh  white,  quite  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  piquant  flavour. 
It  does  not  keep  long.    Lut  of  August 

SuMMBR  St.  Gxbmain.    Thomp. 

SlKKtfsBaiBt  GemiaiD.         ^Samt  Gkrmain  da  ICartuu 
8td«rmaind'^    K,  Ihh, 

A  pleasant,  jnioy,  summer  pear,  of  seoond  rate  flavour,  bear- 
inff  large  ciope. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green  all  over  the 
surfiMse.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  obliquely  inserted. 
Oalvz  large,  in  a  basin  scarcely  sunken.  Flesh  juicy,  tender 
wim  a  very  slight  acid.    LaatofAugqst 

SuMinu  Fbaito  BAal.    Thomp.  land.  P.  Mi^ 

Frano  BAal  d'£t«.    DUl  Groa  Ifloet  dltl6. 

Stedairta.    JElioop.  CteaanCUsilT 

Oreen  Sugar. 

Fhiit  of  medium  sise,  obovste,  but  largest  in  the  middle,  anu 
tapering  each  way.      Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  dotted  with 


BpiaeBoea    Bkik  llhk.       PdredeRoee. 

ChuUot  Bottt  d'Bt6.  Bpine  d'Et6  Oouleiir  Bom 

Thorny  Boea.    MOL  Bofenbirne^  of  the  GermmB. 

Fruit  medium,  roundislL    Skin  fidut  yellow,  with  a  red 
set  cheeL    Flesh  white,  coarse.    Last  of  Augusti  not  eatable. 
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SmooER  Boir  GHainnmr.    MilL  Themp.  lind.  P.  Mag. 

Koflk  Soramer  Bon  Chretien.     Oime, 
Sonmer  Apotheknhime.       )     ^a^ 
Sommer  Gute  Ohristenbima  \  J^^^ 
Die  Sonmer  Ohristobime.      ] 
Large  Sngtf^  cfsoma. 


Bon  Ohrdtiec  d'Btd. 
GratiolL 
GnitioU  d'Bt6. 
araMi  4i  Bodml 
Sunimer  Good  ObrurtiaiL 


afihe 
BaUamB, 


This  is  one  of  the  oldest  pears,  having  been  cnltivi^ted  hi 
the  last  two  centuries,  all  over  Europe.  It  is  common  with  ns, 
but  the  stock  is  generally  somewhat  diseased. 

Fmit  large,  irregulariy  bell-shaped  or  p jriibrm,  with  swollen, 
knobby  sides.  Skin  yellow,  with  an  orange-blush.  Flesh  yel- 
lowidi,  coarse  gndned,  very  juicy,  and  <x  a  pleasant,  shnply 
sweet  flavour.    Last  of  August,  or  early  in  September. 

SuPBBVOHDiiHMB*     ThOD^pi. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oborate.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow, 
marked  with  russet.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  good 
October. 

Swah'b  Eao.    Thiunp.  Lind. 

lfoor-fi>wl  Sgg^  ineoffeeOif  tf^ame  BotiUm  gardtnt* 

Fruit  small,  oraL  Skin  pale  green,  washed  with  pale  brown 
onjthe  mmnj  side,  and  dotted  with  brownish  spe^s.  Flesh 
soft,  juicy,  with  a  sweet  somewhat  musky  flaronr.    October. 


Stlvahob.    Nois.  Thomp. 
Bergsmotte  SyWange.       Green  Sylvaoge.    IML 

Fruit  roundiah-obovate,  shaped  like  a  berganiot  Skin  rough, 
pale  green,  with  a  slightly  darker  green  ch^k. '  Flesh  greenish- 
white,  juicy,  tender  and  melting,  with  a  sweet,  agreeable 
flavour.    October,  and  keeps  a  long  time. 


flesh  coane,  of  not  more  than  8econd*nite  qnalitjr.    October. 


VALLte  FftAHOOB.    Thompi  Dob. 
Del 


Fruit  mediam,  obovate,  or  turbinate.  Skin  jellowiah-green. 
Fleeh  white,  not  fine  grained,  quite  jnicj,  bat  not  botteiy,  and 
of  a  single  sweet  flavonr.    Last  of  Angnat 

y^ir  MoNB  LieoN  Li  Clibo. 

Van  Mens  L6on  le  Clerc  was  originated  by  M.  Ldon  le  CSerc, 
an  amateor  cultiYator,  of  Laval,  in  France,  who,  in  naming  it 
desired  to  couple  his  own  name,  wkh  that  of  his  friend,  Dr, 
Van  Mons — "le  grand  pretie  de  Pomona."  Its  shoots  stoong 
upright,  olive. 

Tree  cankers  badly,  and  the  fruit  generally  cracks,  so  that  it 
is  scarcely  worth  cultivating. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  yellowish,  mnch  mingled 
with  brown  over  nearly  the  whole  surnce,  and  slightly  msseted 
near  the  stalk.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  stont^ 
obliquely  inserted,  with  little  depression.  Calyx  small,  open, 
set  m  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery,  and 
melting,  with  a  sugary  flavour.    October  and  Nevember« 

ViBOouLsusB.    O.  Duh.  Poit  Thomp. 
Poiie-glaoe.       Ohambrettei       BijaleaC 

An  excellent  old  French  variety,  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
indifferent  crops,  is  scarcely  cultivated  in  the  middle  states. 

Fruit  medium,  pvriform.  Skin  very  smooth,  yellowish-green 
at  maturity,  sprinkled  with  numerous  gray  or  reddish  dots. 
Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  of  good  flavour.  November 
to  January. 

William  Edwards'.    Wilder.  Mss. 

A  seedling  of  'Ex43K>y.  Edwards,  of  New  Haven,  very  pro- 
ductive, and  a  good  baking  fruit,  but  not  juicy  or  melting 
enough  for  the  dessert 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtnse-pyriform,  terminating  rather  ab- 
ruptly at  the  stalk.    Sldn  yellow,  and  at  maturity,  proftuely 


Summeir  Bell.        Cuibso  MajlAiii^  ^mme, 

Konge. 

Th6  Windsor  ig  an  old  European  pear,  very  commonly  known 
ill  flome  partA  of  this  country,  as  the  Smniner  Bell  pear.  It  is, 
however,  onl?  a  cooking  trmL  The  tree  m  remarlcabte  for  ita 
stout^  perfectly  upright  dark -brown  alioola. 

Fniit  large,  pYrifonn,  or  bell-shaped,  widest  above  the  middle, 
narrowing  to  tie  eye*  Skin  yellowisli -green*  Flesh  white, 
tender,  or  sofl,  coarse-grained,  with  a  somewhat  astringent 
juice*    Rots  at  the  core.     Last  of  August, 

Yat,    Lind.  Thomp. 

A  Dutch  pear.  The  trees  have  slender,  drooping  branches. 
Fruit  small,  turbinate.  Skin  brown  russet.  Flesh  white,  ton* 
der,  juicy,  with  a  Bugaiy,  perfumed  flavour.  Hota  quickly* 
September, 

Selttiifm  of  ckaict  Pears  to  ripen  in  mceemofn^  from  July  io 

April. — Doyenne  d'Ete  Ma<.Ieline,  BloiMltrooil,  Dearborn's  Seed- 
liug,  Bii^iirre  GifFard,  Rostie/jer,  Ott,  Bartlett,  Tyson,  Osbaiids' 
Sumner,  Belle  Lucrjitive,  Fk-mish  Beauty,  Beurre  Bose,  Doy- 
enne White,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Beurr^  d'Aujou,  Seck^d,  Ur- 
baniate,  Slieldon,  Church,  Beurr^  Diel-Dix,  Beurr^  Langdier, 
Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurr6  d^Aremberg,  Beurro  Gns  d' Hi- 
rer Noureau,  Easter  Beurr6. 

Seleclian  of  Pmrs  for  a  cold  climate. — Doyenne  d*Ete,  Blood- 
good,  Rosiit'zer,  Fulton,  Henthcote,  Bulfum,  Beurre  Bow, 
Flemish  Jiennty,  Louis^e  Bonne  de  Jersey  on  q^iince.  Bell  15 
Lucrative,  Urbauihte,  McL^ngldin,  Dix,  Beurr^  Diel,  Keurr^ 
d^Amanli8,  W*hite  Doyenne,  Lcwtr,  Winter  Nebs,  Princes  St, 
Germain,  Glou  Moroeau  on  quince,  Jamint^tta,  Vicar  of  Wiuk- 
field,  Doyenne  if  Hiver  Nouveau* 

Sekction  0/  Pears  for  dimrfs  on  quwee  stocki. — Ik^lle  Lucra- 
tive, lieurr^  d'AnianliB,  Tit^urie  DitI,  Beurru  Langt'tiei,  Beurre 
d*Aajou^  Duchesae  d'Angoulume,  Doyenne  d*Kie,  Doyenne 
Bou6S^>ek,  Easter  Beurre,  Figue  d'Alen^on,  (ilou  Morctmu, 
Louise  Jiunne  de  Jeriiey,  NupoletiTi,  Nonveau  PoiteuUj  Rostie/i^r, 
SuMat  Laboureur,  8L  Micluiel  Archangel,  UrbimisLti,  Uveilrtle'a 
St,  Gennafn  or  Pound  (for  baking),  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  White 
Doyenne. 

ift* 


Avocat  Allard. 
Bergamotte] 
Besy  de  L'F 
Beiirr6  KennecL 
Bon  Ghistare. 
ContedePuia. 
Gohnar  Delahanl 
GaasaDte  de  Kara. 
Desii^  Cornelia 
Docteor  Lantier. 
DeTong^res. 
Dojen  DiUm. 
Dojenn^  Defaia. 
Dupuj  Cbarlea. 
EnUly  Bivort 
Gustave  Bivort 
Grofl  BouflBelet  d^AoQt 


Jules  Bivort 
Lanre  deOlyMiefc 
Leopold  l8t 
Madame  EUoL 
Madame  Duoar. 
Madame  Adalaldar  De  B4v« 
Mai^cfaal  DiUoD. 
Mignonne  d*Hiver. 
Nouvelle  Fnlvie  Qt^ffxn. 
Poire  Pdche. 
Prince  Albert 
Philllipe  Goes. 
Souvenir  d'Esperen. 
Sonveraine  d'PrintemflL 
Theodore  Van  Mon& 
Iria  Gr6goire. 


[We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  Louis  K  Berckmans,  tlie  Bel- 
gian Pomologist,  for  the  following  lists  of  fruits,  made  at  cm 
request,  and  feel  assured  thej  will  give  general  satisfiictioD.] 

A  list  of  pear  trees,  of  fine  appearancei  of  vigorous  growth, 
of  a  natural  pyramidal  shape  6or  easily  kept  in  that  form),  of 
good  bearing  disposition,  with  truit  of  good  or  best  Quality ;  in 
a  word,  best  adapted  to  a  lawn,  or  garacn  walk,  where  oma- 
ment  and  beauty  are  required,  as  well  as  the  more  essential 
qualities  of  a  pear  tree. 


Ut  List.— For 

On  Quince  or  P^ar  J^odt, 

Beurrd  Langelier. 

Bearr6  Superfin. 

Belle  Lucrative. 

Eeperine. 

Fig  of  Angers. 

Glou-morceau. 

Nouveau  Pdteau. 

St  Michael  Archangel 

Urhanista 

Vicar  of  Winkiield. 


Beauty  of  Form. 

On  Pear  Stock,  or  D(nibl&W)rketL 

Andrews. 

Bufi[\inL 

Belle  Bpine  Dumas. 

Capsheul 

Frederioa  Bremer. 

Kingseasing. 

Lawrence. 

Onondagai. 

Oswego  Beuirt. 

Sterling. 

Walker. 


2d  List, — Trees  not  quite  so  Fine  as  Pyramids. 


On  Quince  and  Pear, 
Beurr6  DieL 
Beurr^  d^Anjou. 
Baron  ne  do  M^Uti. 


Pear  Stock,  or  DoM^  worksL 
Beurrd  Claiiigeaa. 
Boston. 

Draudjwin«>,  _ 


Looise  Bonne  de  Jwngr. 
Meriam. 
Oif 8  Seedling. 
Stovens'B  Qeneeee. 
Theodora  Yen  Monfl. 


Frankibrd. 
FuHoo. 
Graelin. 
General  Taylor. 


Herioait 
KfleiL 
Pnit 
Wadlei^ 


Sorte  not  sofficieiitlj  tested,  bttt  of  a  fine  pjrninidal  and  or 
namental  form : — 

On  Ptat  Stock,  or  Dauhl&^oorMU 


Albertine. 
Akzaadre  Laabi^ 
AbMBdooaid. 
Artoqnin  MoaqiiA. 
Amend  Biyort 
Alezandrina. 
BonGhifltave. 
BeaiT6  Bercknian& 
BeaiT6  Hameeher. 
Bearr6  Rouge  Tardif 
BeurrS  Bumicq. 
Bergamotte  Esperen. 
"         Sageret 
Bear  de  Printempa. 
Bez7  de  UErmite. 
Belle  du  Grand  Montrooge. 
Bois  Napoleon. 
Oomte  de  Paria. 
Charles  Frederiok. 
Charles  (or  Charlotte)  de  Bou- 
logne. 
Coneefller  Ranwez. 
Cobnar  Joese  Smet 
Desirft  ComeliB. 
De] 


DojennA  dn  Oomioei 
IbtherOonto. 

Felix  deliem. 

F6ndante  de  NoeL 

Gedeon  Paridant 

Groe  Colmar  Van  Mons. 

Gnataye  BiTOil 

HenkeL 

Henri  Van  Mona. 

Joiye. 

Leon  Ledere  de  LavaL 

Lords  Dupoot 

M ar^dial  P«liarier. 

Monaeigneor  Aflka 

Prinoe  Albert 

Philippe  Goea. 

Poire  P4che. 

Parfhm  d'AoCtt 

PfaiB  the  IZth. 

Souyenir  d'Bflperen. 

Soayeraine  de  Prinitempa. 

Sorpaase  Fortuned. 

Tea. 

Ureole  Van  ICona. 


Strangling  trees  of  drooping  and  irr^;u1ar  habitSi  or  bearing 
iqpon  tne  extremities  of  the  branches : — 


Benrr6Giflhrt 
Beared*  AmanltaL 
GatOlaa 
Cobunbia. 
Colmar  Nelia. 
Chanoellor. 
Josephine  Malines. 


Kadeleine. 
llarie  Looiae. 
Paase  Colmar. 
Poire  MoreL 
Roatieyer. 
StGhialain. 


CHAPTER    XXTT, 

THE  PBAOH. 

I'dnka  vtUiforia,  Dea;  jBommboC  boianiBt^ 
/Mir,  ortheAwoh;  jyk9chbami,Gmma;  JW^UiUioom,!)^^ 
tica,  Italian ;  and  El  MdoooUm^  Spaniah. 

Thk  peach  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  China,  and  wat 
brought  from  the  former  coimtry  to  Italy  by  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Ckndins.  It  was  considerably  cultivated 
in  Britain  as  early  as  the  year  1550,  and  was  introdneed  to  this 
country  by  the  early  settlers  somewhere  about  1680.  Firom 
Persia,  its  native  country,  its  name  in  all  languages — Persico — 
P6cher — ^peach — ^has  evidently  been  derived. 

The  peach  is  a  rather  smaH  fruit  tree,  with  narrow,  smooth, 
serrated  leaves,  and  pink  blossoms.  It  is  more  tender  and  of 
shorter  duration  than  most  other  of  the  fruits  usually  grown  in 
temperate  climates.  It  is  never  raised  in  Endand,  and  not 
generally  in  France,  without  the  aid  of  walls.  Even  at  Mon 
treuil,  near  Paris,  a  village  whose  whole  population  is  mainl} 
employed  in  cultivating  the  peach  for  market,  it  is  grown  entirel} 
upon  whitewashed  walls.  China  and  the  United  States  are^ 
therefore,  the  only  temperate  countries  where  the  peach  and  the 
^ple  both  attain  their  highest  perfection  in  the  open  orchard. 
The  peaches  of  Pekin  are  celebrated  as  being  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  of  double  the  usual  siae.* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  peach,  that  with  its 
delicious  flavour  were  once  coupled,  in  the  East,  certain  notions 
of  its  poisonous  qualities.  This  idea  seems  vaguely  to  have 
accompanied  it  into  Europe,  for  Pliny  mentions  Uiat  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  king  of  Persia  had  sent  them  into  Egypt  to  poison 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war.  As  the  peach 
and  the  almond  are  closely  related,  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Mr.  Knight  that  the  poisonous  peaches  referred  to  were  swollen 
almonds,  which  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  prussic  acid. 
But  it  is  also  worth  remarking  that  the  peach  tree  seems  to  hold 

♦  The  Horticultural  world,  since  our  intercourse  has  been  put  upon  a 
more  favourable  footing  with  the  '*  Celestial  Empire,"  are  looking  with  great 
cagemeas  to  the  introduction  of  many  valuable  plants  and  trees,  the  Chi- 
iieso  being  the  most  curious  and  skilful  of  merely  practical  gardeoerB. 


which  when  eaten  conferred  inimortalitj,  and  which  bore  only 
once  in  a  thoosand  years — and  of  another  peach  tree  of  know- 
ledge, which  existed  in  the  most  remote  period  on  a  mountain 
ffotuxled  by  a  hundred  demons,  the  fruit  of  which  produced 
death— are  said  to  be  distinctly  preserved  in  some  of  the  early 
Chinese  writings.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  these 
extraordinary  trees,  it  is  certain  that,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  ^  not 
a  slip  or  sucker  has  been  left  behind.^  We  must  therefore  con*- 
tent  ourselves  with  the  delight  which  a  fine  peach  of  modern 
times  affords  to  the  palate  and  the  eye. 

We  believe  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  peach  is  grown  in  such  great  quantities  as  in 
the  United  States.*  North  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Mohawk 
river  to  Boston,  comprising  most  of  the  Eastern  States,  they  do 
not  indeed  flourish  well,  requiring  some  artificial  aid  tojproduce 
regular  crops;  but  in  all  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
States,  they  grow  and  produce  the  heaviest  crops  in  every  garden 
and  orchard.  Thousands  of  acres  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  arc  devoted  to  this  crop  for  the  supply  of  the  markets 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  and  we  have  seen,  in  seasons  of 
great  abundance,  whole  sloop  loads  of  fruit  of  second  quality,  or 
slightly  decayed,  thrown  into  the  North  river  in  a  single  morn- 
ing. The  market  price  usually  varies  from  fifty  cents  to  four 
dollars  per  bushel,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  crop,  and 
to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  they  are 
offered ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  cents  being  considered  a  good 
retail  price.  Many  growers  in  New  Jersey  have  orchards  of 
from  10,000  to  20,000  trees  of  different  ages,  and  send  to  market 
in  good  seasons  as  many  bushels  of  fruit  from  the  bearing  trees. 
When  the  crop  is  not  universally  abundant,  the  profits  are  very 
large ;  if  the  contrary,  they  are  often  very  little.  JBut,  as  in  some 
districts,  especially  in  New  Jersey,  peaches  are  freauently  grown 
on  land  too  light  to  produce  good  crops  of  many  otner  kindis,  the 
investment  is  a  good  one  in  almost  all  cases.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  the  great  peach-growing  district  of  the  United  States 
will  one  day  be  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  With 
an  equally  favourable  climate,  that  portion  of  the  country  pos- 
sesses a  much  finer  soil,  and  the  flavour  of  its  peaches  is  unusual* 
ly  rich  and  delicious. 

The  very  great  facility  with  which  the  peach  grows  in  this 

*  It  will  amuse  our  readers  to  read  in  Mcintosh's  work«  "  The  Orchard," 
tliat  "  the  Americaos  usually  eat  the  clingstones,  while  they  reserve  the 
freestones  f(>r  feeding  the  pigs  1 " 
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country,  and  tbe  iramerous  crops  it  prodncesi  almoat  wilhoot 
care,  have  led  to  a  careleasnefls  of  coltiTatioii  which  has  greatly 
enfeebled  the  stock  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Union,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  has,  in  many  places,  produced  a  disease 
peculiar  to  this  country.  This  renders  it  necessary  to  give  some 
additional  care  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  peach ;  and 
with  very  trifling  care,  this  delicious  fruit  may  be  produced  in 
great  abundance  for  many  successive  years. 

Uass.  Certainly  no  one  expects  us  to  write  the  praises  of  the 
peach  as  the  most  delicious  of  fruits.  *^  To  gild  refined  gold" 
would  be  a  task  quite  as  necessary,  and  if  any  one  doubts  the 
precise  rank  which  the  peadb  should  take  among  the  different 
muts  of  even  that  comucopian  month — September — and  wishes 
to  convince  us  of  the  higher  flavour  of  a  Seckel  or  a  Belle  Lucra- 
tive pear,  we  will  promise  to  stop  his  mouth  and  his  argument 
with  a  sunny-cheeked  and  melting  *'  George  the  Fourth,"  or 
luscious  '^  Rareripe  r  No  man  who  lives  under  a  warm  sun 
will  hesitate  about  giving  a  due  share  of  his  garden  to  peaches,  if 
he  have  no  orchard ;  and  even  he  who  lives  north  of  the  best  In- 
dian com  limits,  ought  to  venture  on  a  small  line  of  espalier,  for 
the  sake  of  the  peach.  In  pies  and  pastry,  and  for  various 
kinds  of  preserving,  the  peach  is  everywhere  highly  esteemed. 
At  the  south  and  west,  where  peaches  are  not  easily  carried  to 
market,  a  considerable  quantity  of  peach  brandy  is  annually 
distilled  from  them,  but  we  believe  by  no  means  so  much  as 
formerly.  Hogs  are  &ttened,  in  such  districts,  on  the  refuse  of 
the  orchard  and  distilleiy. 

In  Western  New-Tork,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  peaches  are  largely  cultivated,  the  fruit  is  dried,  and 
in  this  state  sent  to  market  in  very  large  quantities.  The  dry- 
ing is  performed,  on  a  small  scale,  in  spent  ovens ;  on  a  large 
scale,  m  a  small  drying  house  heated  by  a  stove,  and  fitted  up 
with  ventilated  drawers.  These  drawers,  the  bottoms  of  which 
are  formed  of  laths,  or  narrow  strips  sufiSciently  open  to  allow 
the  air  to  circulate  through  themi,  are  filled  with  peaches  in  halves. 
They  are  cut  in  two  without  being  peeled,  the  stones  taken  out, 
and  the  two  halves  placed  in  a  single  layer  with  the  skin  down- 
ward. In  a  short  tune  the  heat  of  the  drying  house  will  com- 
plete the  drying,  and  the  drawers  are  then  ready  for  a  second 
filling.  Farther  south  they  are  ^read  up^on  boards  or  frames, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  merely ;  but  usually  with  the  previous  pre- 
paration of  dipping  the  peaches  (in  baskets)  for  a  few  minutes 
m  boiling  water  before  halving  them. 

The  leaf  of  the  peach,  brui^d  in  water  and  distilled,  gives  the 
peach  water,  so  much  esteemed  by  many  for  flavouring  articles 
of  delicate  cookery ;  and  steeped  in  brandy  or  spirits,  &ey  com- 
municate to  it  the  flavour  of  Noyean.  Indeed  a  very  good 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  Noyeau  is  made  in  this  way,  by  using 


fruit  trees.  A  stone  planted  in  the  autumn  will  vegetate  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  may  be  budded 
in  Aumist  or  Septetnber.  Two  years  from  this  time,  if  left  undis- 
turbed it  will  usually  produce  a  small  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  next 
season  bear  very  abundantly,  unless  the  growth  is  over-luxuriant. 

In.  nursery  culture,  it  is  customary  to  bury  the  peach  stones, 
in  autumn,  m  some  exposed  spot,  in  thick  layers,  covered  with 
earth.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  lie  all  winter.  As  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  ground  is  in  fine  friable  condition,  the  stones 
are  taken  out  of  the  CTound,  cracked,  and  the  kernels  sown  in 
mellow,  prepared  sou,  in  the  nursery  rows  where  they  are  to 
CTow.  They  should  be  covered  about  an  inch  deep.  Early  in 
uie  following  September  they  will  be  fit  for  budding.  This  is 
performed  with  great  ease  on  the  peach,  and  grafting  is  there- 
tore  seldom  or  never  resorted  to  in  this  country,  except  at 
the  south.  The  buds  should  be  inserted  quite  near  the  ground. 
The  next  season  the  stock  should  be  headed  back  in  March,  and 
the  trees  will,  in  good  soil,  grow  to  the  height  of  a  man's  head  in 
one  year.  This  is,  by  far,  the  best  size  for  transplanting  the 
peach — one  year  old  from  the  bud. 

For  northern  latitudes,  for  cold  soils,  and  for  training,  the 
plum  stock  is  much  preferable  to  the  peach  for  budding  the  fine 
varieties.  In  England  the  plum  stock  is  universally  employed. 
Tlie  advantage  gained  thereby  is,  not  only  greater  hardihood, 
but  a  dwarfer  and  neater  habit  of  growth,  for  their  walls.  In 
France,  some  of  the  best  cultivators  prefer  the  almond  stock, 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  would  check  the  over-productive- 
ness of  the  peach,  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  it  more 
generally  in  this  climate.  Still,  healthy  peach  stocks  afford  the 
most  natural  foundation  for  the  growth  of  standard  orchard 
trees.  At  the  same  time  we  must  protest  against  the  indiscri- 
minate employment  (as  is  customary  with  some  nurserymen) 
of  peach  stones  from  any  and  every  source.  Witli  the  present 
partiallv  diseased  state  of  many  orchards  in  this  country,  this  is 
a  practice  to  be  seriously  condemned ;  and  more  especially  as, 
with  a  little  care,  it  is  always  easy  to  procure  stones  from  sec- 
tions of  country  where  the  Yellows  is  not  prevalent 

For  rendering  the  peach  quite  dwarfi  the  Mirahelle  plum 
stock  is  often  employed  abroad. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  very  best  soil  for  the  peach  is  a 
rich,  deep,  sandy  loam ;  next  to  this,  a  strong,  mellow  loam ; 
then  a  light,  thin,  sandy  soil ;  and  the  poorest  is  a  beavy,  com- 
pact clay  soil.  We  are  very  well  aware  that  the  extensive  and 
profitable  appropriation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  lighteii 
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sandy  aoil  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  has  led  many  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  best  soil  for  the  peach.  But  such  is  not  the  fact, 
and  the  short  duration  of  this  tree  in  those  districts  is  nnques* 
tionably  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soil  is  imporerisiied. 
We  have,  on  the  contrary,  seen  much  larger,  finer,  and  richer 
flavoured  pesuche^  produced  far  a  long  time  suceesnvely^  on  mel* 
low  loam,  containing  but  liUle  sand,  than  upon  any  other  soO 
whatever. 

It  is  a  well-founded  practice  not  to  plant  peach  orchards  sue* 
cessivel^  upon  the  same  site,  but  always  to  choose  a  new  one. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty-five  feet  apart  may  be  stated  as  the  lim- 
its of  distance  at  which  to  plant  this  tree  in  orchards — ^more 
space  being  required  in  warm  climates  and  rich  soils  than  under 
the  contrary  circumstances.  North  of  New  York  it  is  better  al- 
ways  to  make  plantations  in  the  spring,  and  it  should  be  done 
pretty  early  in  the  season.  South  of  uiat  limit  it  may  usually 
be  done  with  eaual  advantage  in  the  autumn. 

In  districts  of  country  where  the  fruit  in  the  blossom  is  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  spring  frosts,  it  is  found  of  great  advantage  to 
make  plantations  on  me  north  sides  of  hills,  northern  slopes  or 
elevated  grounds,  in  preference  to  warm  valleys  and  southern 
aspects.  In  the  colder  e;q>osures  the  vegetation  and  blossoming 
of  the  tree  is  retarded  until  after  all  danger  of  injury  is  pasL 
Situations  near  the  banks  of  large  rivers  and  inland  lakes  are 
equally  admirable  on  this  account,  and  in  the  garden  where  we 
write,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  blossoms  are  not  injured 
once  in  a  dozen  years,  while  on  level  grounds  only  five  miles 
in  the  interior,  they  are  destroyed  every  fourth  or  fifth  season. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  peach  orchards,  there  is  a 
seeming  disparity  of  opinion  between  growers  at  the  north  and 
south.  Most  of  the  cultivators  at  the  south  say,  never  plough 
or  cultivate  an  orchard  after  it  has  borne  the  first  crop.  Plough- 
ing bruises  the  roots,  enfeebles  the  trees,  and  lessens  the  crop. 
Enrich  the  ground  by  top  dressings,  and  leave  it  in  a  state  of 
rest  The  best  northern  growers  say,  always  keep  the  land  in 
good  condition, — mellow  and  loose  by  cultivation, — and  crop  it 
very  frequently  with  the  lighter  root  and  field  crops.  Both  are 
correct,  and  it  is  not  difScult  to  explain  the  seeming  difference 
of  opinion. 

The  majority  of  the  peach  orchards  south  of  Philadelphia,  it 
will  be  recollected,  grow  upon  a  thin,  light  soil,  previously  rather 
impoverished.  In  such  soils,  it  is  necessarily  the  case,  that  the 
roots  lie  near  the  surface,  and  most  of  the  food  derived  by  them 
is  from  what  is  applied  to  the  sur&ce,  or  added  to  the  soil. 
Ploughing  therefore,  in  such  soils,  wounds  and  injures  the  roots, 
and  cropping  the  ground  takes  from  it  the  scanty  food  annually 
applied  or  already  in  the  soil,  which  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  orchard  alone.     In  a  stronger  and  deeper  soil,  the  rooti 


greituj  in  yaiue  dj  uie  veiy  aci  oi  renaenng  id  more  inaDie, 
while  at  the  same  tone  it  has  natarally  sufficient  heart  to  bear 
judicious  cropping  with  advantage,  rather  than  injury,  to  the 
trees.  The  ffroww  and  luxuriance  of  an  orchard  in  strong  land, 
kept  under  tillage,  is  surprisingly  greater  than  the  same  aUowed 
to  remain  in  sod.  The  difference  m  treatment,  therefore,  should 
always  adapt  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  ordinary  cases, 
the  duration  of  peach  orchards  in  the  light  sandy  soil  is  rarely 
more  than  three  years  in  a  bearing  state.  In  a  stronger  soil, 
with  proper  attention  to  the  shortening  system  of  pruning,  it 
may  be  prolonged  to  twenty  or  more  years. 

Faunino.  fi;  has  always  been  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  this 
country  that  the  peach  requires  no  pruning.  It  has  been  allow- 
ed to  grow,  to  bear  heavy  crops,  and  to  die,  pretty  much  in  its 
own  way.  This  is  very  well  for  a  tree  in  its  native  climate, 
and  in  a  wild  state ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  peach 
comes  from  a  warmer  country  than  ours,  and  that  our  peaches 
of  the  present  day  are  artificial  varieties.  They  owe  their  origin 
to  artificial  means,  and  require  therefore  a  system  of  culture  to 
correspond. 

In  snort,  we  view  this  absence  of  all  due  care  in  the  mana^ 
ment  of  the  peach  tree,  after  it  comes  into  bearing,  as  the  pnn- 
cipal  original  cause  of  its  present  short  duration,  and  the 
disease  which  preys  upon  it  in  many  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
country.  We  therefore  earnestly  desire  the  attention  of  peach 
growers  to  our  brief  hints  upon  a  regular  system  of  pruning  this 
valuable  tree.  Of  course  we  speak  now  of  common  standard 
trees,  in  the  orchard  or  garden. 

A  poach  tree,  left  to  itself  after  being  planted,  usually  comes 
into  bearing  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  has  a  well-shaped, 
rounded  he^  full  of  small  bearing  branches,  and  well  garnish- 
ed with  leaves.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fruit  is  only 
borne  on  the  young  shoots 
of  the  previous  summer's 
growth.  In  a  young  tree 
these  are  properly  distributed 
throughout  But  in  a  cou- 
ple of  seasons,  the  tree  be- 
ing left  to  itself,  the  growth 
being  mostly  produced  at  the 
ends  of  the  principal  branch- 
es, the  young  shoots  in  the 
interior  of  the  head  of  the 
tree  die  out  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  in  a  short 


A  peach  tree  toitkout  prvning,  as  etm^ 
manly  seen. 


tliroughout  with  vigorous  yoang  wood.  The  sap  flows  tardOy 
through  the  long  and  rigid  branches,  and  not  half  leaves  enoogh 
are  provided  to  secure  the  proper  growth  of  the  fruH.  And, 
finafly,  all  the  fruit  which  the  tree  yields  beinff  allowed  to  remain 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  they  often  breu:  under  its  weight 

Now,  we  propose  to  substitute  for  this,  what  isgeaeraUy 
known  as  the  BhcrUmngAn  system  of  pruning,  ^s^  aflinD, 
both  from  its  constant  success  abroad,  and  from  our  own  e3q>e- 
rience  and  observation  in  this  country,  that  putting  ita  two  dis- 
eases out  of  the  question  (which  we  will  presently  show  how  to 
avert^,  the  peach  may  be  continued  in  full  vigour  and  produc- 
tion m  any  good  soil,  for  from  ten  to  thirty  years. 

Let  us  take  a  healthy  tree  in  the  orcliard  or  ffardeii,  in  its 
first  blofieoming  year,  it  is  usually  about  6  to  6  feet  h^^  its 
well-shaped  head  branching  out  about  three  feet*  from  the 
flrround.  It  has  never  yet  been  trimmed  except  to  regulate  any 
deformity  in  its  shape,  and  this  is  so  much  the  better. 

At  the  end  of  Feoruary,  on  as  earlj^  in  the  spring  as  may  be^ 
we  commence  pruning.  This  consists  only  of  mortenifkff^it^ 
Le.,  cutting  off  half  the  but  ywr's  growth  over  the  whole  out- 
side of  the  head  of  the  tree,  and  also  upon  the  inner  branches. 
As  the  usual  averaj^e  growth  is  from  one  to  two  feet^  we  shall 
necessarily  take  off  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  It  need  not  be 
done  with  precise  measurement ;  indeed,  the  strongest  shoots 
should  be  shortened  back  most,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  otheia, 
and  any  long  or  projecting  limbs  that  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
head  snould  be  cut  back  to  a  uniform  length.  This  brings  the 
tree  into  a  well-rounded  shape.  By  reducing  the  young  wood 
one  halif  we  at  the  same  moment  reduce  the  oominff  crc^  one 
half  in  number.  The  remaining  halS,  receiving  aU  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  tree,  are  of  double  the  siae.  The  young  shoots, 
which  start  out  abundantly  from  every  part  of  the  tree,  keep  it 
well  supplied  with  bearing  wood  for  the  next  year,  while  the 
greater  luxuriance  and  sice  of  the  foliage,  as  a  necessary  ccmse- 
quence,  produces  larger  and  higher  flavoured  fruitf     Thns^ 

*  We  think  low  heads  maoh  preferable  to  high  ones  on  many  aooonnla. 
They  shade  the  root,  which  insects  are  therefore  much  less  *Iiable  to  at- 
tadc,  and  they  are  more  within  readi  both  for  pruning  and  gathering. 

Jit  la  well,  in  shortening-back,  to  cat  off  the  shoot  dose  atove  a  wood- 
rather  thim  a  bloflBom-bud.  Few  pefsons  are  aware  how  modi  the 
size  and  beauty  of  the  ftnit  depends  on  the  sise  and  vif^nr  of  the  kavea 
We  have  Boen  twopeeeh  trees  of  the  same  age  wde  by  Bide,  one  unprai^ft*, 
and  the  odier  regularly  ^horifued-iny  nnd  both  bearing  (iboTit  fijdr  bia^btli 
ThAt  or  the  latt4^r  wa^  however,  of  double  th?  aiz^  and  iiujompaimhlj 
fincff. 


yvnr »  iruii^  luiu  luuuutxi  a  sup- 
ply of  fruit-bearing  ahoots 
throughout' the  tree,  for  the  next 
seaeon. 

This  coarse  of  proning  is  fol- 
lowed regularly,  every  year,  for 
the  whole  life  of  the  tree.  It  is 
done  much  more  rapidly  than 
one  would  suppose ;  tne  pruned  A  peach  Irwpnmediy  Ihe  ahofim^ 
wounda  are  too  small  to  cause  ing^mode, 

any  gum  to  flow ;  and  it  is  done 

at  the  olose  of  winter,  when  labour  is  worth  least  to  the  culti- 
vator. 

The  appearance  of  a  tree  pruned  in  this  way,  after  many 
years  of  bearing,  is  a  very  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  poor 
skeletons  usualfy  seen.  It  is,  in  fl^t,  a  fine  object,  with  a  thick, 
low,  bushy  head,  filled  with  healthy  young  wood,  and  in  the 
summer  with  an  abundance  of  dark-green,  healthy  foliage,  and 
handsome  fruit  Can  any  intelligent  man  hesitate  about  adopt- 
ing so  simple  a  course  of  treatment  to  secure  such  valuable 
results!  We  reconmiend  it  with  entire  confidence  to  the 
practice  of  every  man  in  the  country  that  cultivates  a  peach 
tree.  After  he  has  seen  and  tasted  its  good  effects,  we  do  net 
fear  his  laying  it  aside.* 


*  While  this  is  going  through  the  prws,  ourattention  is  drawn  to  the 
following  remsiicable  examples  of  the  good  effects  of  regular  pruning, 
which  we  translate  from  the  leading  French  Joomal  of  Horticulture.  We 
ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  cases,  especially  after  perusing 
our  remarks  on  the  Yellows  and  its  cause: 

"■  M.  Buvilliera  laid  before  the  Boysl  Society  of  Hbrttonlture  u  account 
of  some  old  ^peach  trees  that  he  had  lately  seen  at  the  Chateau  de  YiUien^ 
near  Fert6-Alepe  (Seine- et-Oise).  These  trees,  eight  in  number,  are  grow- 
ing upon  a  terrace  wall,  which  thej  cover  perfectlj,  and  yield  abundant 
crops.  The  gardener  assured  M.  Buvilliera  that  they  had  been  under  his 
oare  during  the  thirty  years  that  he  had  been  at  the  chateau ;  that  they 
were  as  hvge  when  he  first  saw  them  as  at  present,  and  that  he  supposed 
them  to  be  at  least  maty  ywn  old.  We  ecmnot  dotitt  ^ys  the  editor)  thai 
His  to  (he  annual  pruning  that  these  peach  trees  awe  this  long  life;  for  ihe 
peach  trees  that  are  left  to  themselves  in  the  laHiude  of  Paris  never  live  beyond 
tuienty  or  thirty  years,  M.  Duvilliers  gave  the  accurate  measurement  ot 
the  trunks  and  brandies  of  these  trees,  and  stated,  what  it  is  more  inter- 
esting to  know,  that  although  all  their  trunks  are  hollow,  like  those  ot 
old  ^dllowB,  yet  their  vigour  and  fertility  are  still  quite  unimpaired.  (Arh 
fuUes  de  la  SociSU  S  EortiouUure^  tome  xzz.  p  58.) 

In  volume  25,  page  67,  of  the  same  journal,  is  an  account  of  a  remark* 
able  peach  tree  in  the  demesne  of  M.  Joubert,  near  Yilleneuve  k  Boi 
(d^partement  de  ITonne).  It  is  trained  against  on^  of  the  wings  of  the 
mansion,  covers  &  large  space  with  its  branches,  and  the  circumference  ot 


me  accenuon  oi  persons  aesinng  uiis  mm  m  ine  ooiaer  puv  a 
the  coantry,  where  it  does  not  succeed  well  as  a  standard. 
Everywhere  in  New-England  excellent  crops  may  be  pro- 
daced  in  this  way.  Full  directions  for  training  the  peach,  with 
illnstratidns,  are  given  in  page  38. 

Iksscts  and  Dibeabxs.  For  a  considerable  time  after  the 
peach  was  introduced  into  America,  it  was  grown  everywhen 
south  of  the  40^  of  latitude,  we  may  say  literally  vdtkaut  ad- 
tivation.  It  was  only  necessary  to  plant  a  stone  in  order  to 
obtain,  in  a  few  years,  and  for  a  long  time,  an  abandanoe  of 
fruit  Yeiy  frequently  these  chance  seedlings  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  finer  grafted  varieties  were  equally  luxuriant  In 
our  new  western  lands  this  is  now  true,  except  where  the  disease 
is  carried  from  the  east  But  in  the  older  Atlantic  states,  two 
maladies  have  appeared  within  the  last  twenty  years,  which, 
beacuse  they  are  litlJe  understood,  have  rendered  tibis  fine  frnift 
tree  comparatively  short-lived,  and  of  little  value.  These  ars 
the  Peach-borer^  and  the  Yellows, 

The  PxAOH-BORBR,  or  Peach-worm  L^geria  exitiawa^  Say), 
does  great  mischief  to  this  tree  by  girdling  and  devouring  the 
whole  circle  of  bark  just  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  when 
it  soon  languishes  and  dies. 

The  insect  in  its  perfect  state  is  a  slender,  dark-blue,  four- 
winged  moth,  somewhat  like  a-wasp.  It  commences  depoeitii^ 
its  eggs  in  the  soft  and  tender  bark  at  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
usually  about  the  last  of  June,  but  at  different  times,  frt>m  June 
to  October.  The  egg  hatches  and  becomes  a  small  white  hortr 
or  grub,  which  eventually  grows  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  penetrates  and  devours  the  bark  and  sap  wood,  and,  after 
passing  the  winter  in  the  tree,  it  enfolds  itaelf  m  a  coooon  nnder 
or  upon  the  bark,  and  emerges  again  in  a  perfect  or  winged 
form  in  June,  and  commences  depositing  its  egg^  for  ano&er 
generation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  rid  our  trees  of  this  enemy.  In  fact, 
nothing  is  easier  to  him  who  is  willing  to  devote  a  few  momenta 
every  season  to  each  tree.  The  eggs  which  produce  the  borer, 
it  will  be  recollected,  are  deposited  in  the  soft  portion  of  bark 
just  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.    Experience  has  condosively 

Its  trunk,  taken  at  some  distance  ftt>m  the  ground,  ia  two  feet  and  a  faaUl 
M  is  knoum  to  &e,  aektaUy^  of  more  than  93  years'  growth^  and  is  believed  to 
be  more  than  100  years  old.  It  is  still  in  perfect  health  and  vigom\.  It 
is  growing  in  strong  soil,  but  it  baa  been  regularly  subjected  to  a  uni- 
form and  severe  system  of  pnining,  equivalent  to  our  Bhortosuag^in  modeL 
Where  can  any  peadi  tree,  of  half  this  age,  be  found  in  the  United  States 
naturally  a  much  more  &vourable  climate  for  it  than  that  of  France  T 


uK/jk  ib.      xb  una  uoou   bTAuu  uiuBb  Bucut^NUuiij  lu  u&rgv  uruiuuxu»y 

where  the  protected  trees  have  long  remained  sound,  while 
those  unprotected  have  been  speedily  destroyed  by  the  borer. 
The  remedy  undoubtedly  lies  cliiefiy  in  coverii^  Uie  most  vul- 
nerable portion  of  the  tree  from  the  attack  of  t£e  insect ;  and 
therefore  persons  have  been  more  or  less  successful  with  ashei^ 
charcoal,  clay,  mortar,  and  other  protectives.  But  we  recom- 
mend for  this  purpose  air-slaked  lime  or  CLshes^*  because  these 
more  fully  answer  the  purpose  as  protectives,  and  when  spread 
over  the  sur&ce,  as  they  should  be  every  autumn,  they  form  the 
best  fertilizers  for  the  peach  tree. 

This  is  the  easiest  and  the  most  successful  mode,  and  it 
should  not  be  neglected  a  single  season.  Many  careful  and 
rigid  cultivators  prefer  a  regular  examination  of  the  trees  every 
ipring  and  autumn.  On  removing  the  earth,  for  a  few  inches, 
ihe  appearance  of  gum  or  castings  quickly  indicates  where  the 
borer  has  made  his  lodging.  A  few  moments  with  the  knife 
will  then  eradicate  the  insect  for  the  season.  This  is  a  very 
effectual  mode,  but  not,  on  the  whole;  so  simple  or  so  good  as 
the  other,  because  the  tree  is  always  left  exposed  to  attack,  and 
to  consequent  injury,  before  the  insect  is  dislodged. 

Ths  Yellows.  This  most  serious  malady  seems  to  belong 
exclusively  to  this  country,  and  to  attack  only  the  peach  tree. 
Although  it  has  been  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  peach  planter 
for  the  last  thirty  years — rendering  the  life  of  the  tree  uncer- 
tain, and  frequently  spreading  over  and  destro3ring  the  orchards 
of  whole  districts — stnl  little  is  known  of  its  nature,  and  nothing 
with  certainty  of  its  cause.  Many  slight  observers  have  con- 
founded it  with  the  effects  of  the  peach-borer,  but  all  persons 
who  have  carefully  examined  it,  know  that  the  two  are  totally 
distinct  Trees  may  freauently  be  attacked  by  both  the  yel- 
lows and  the  borer,  but  nundreds  die  of  the  yellows  when  the 
most  minute  inspection  of  the  roots  and  branches  can  discover 
no  insect  or  visible  cause.  Still  we  believe  proper  cultivation 
will  entirely  rid  our  gardens  and  orchards  of  this  malady ;  an/ 
this  belief  is  in  part  borne  out  by  experiments  under  our  own 
inspection.  In  order  to  combat  it  successfully,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  symptoms  should  be  clearly  understood. 

Symptoms.  The  Yellows  appears  to  be  a  coistitutional  dis- 
ease, no  external  cause  having  yet  been  assigned  for  it  Its  in- 
fallible symptoms  aie  the  following : 

1.  The  production  upon  the  branches  of  rerj  slender^  wiry 
shoots,  a  few  inches  long,  and  bearing  starved,  diminutive  leaves. 

*  Bleached  ashea 


DnuicoeB.      xne  leaves  »re  very  luuruw  suu  suuui,  i^uiie  uswaci 

from  those  of  the  natural  site,  and  are  either  pale-jellow  or  dea 
titute  of  colour. 

2.  The  premature  ripeninff  of  the  fruit.  This  takes  place 
from  two  to  four  weeks  eariier  than  lihe  proper  season.  The 
first  season  of  the  disease  it  grows  nearly  to  its  natural  size;  the 
following  season  it  is  not  more  than  half  or  a  fourth  of  tiiat 
size ;  but  it  is  always  mailced  externally  (whateyer  may  be  the 
natural  colour)  with  specks  and  large  spots  of  purplish  red. 
Internally,  the  flesh  is  more  deeply  coloured,  esp^naUy  aroond 
the  stone,  than  in  the  natural  state. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  Tand  sometimes  the  second 
appears  a  season  in  adyance  of  the  nrst)  are  undeniable  signs 
of  the  yellows,  and  they  are  not  produced  by  the  attacks  of  the 
worm  or  other  malady.  We  may  add  to  them  the  following 
additional  remarks. 

It  is  established  beyond  question,  that  the  yellows  is  always 
propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  from  a  diseased  tree ;  that 
the  stock,  whether  peiu^  or  almond,  also  takes  the  disease,  and 
finally  perishes ;  and  that  the  seeds  of  the  diseased  trees  pro- 
duce young  trees  in  which  the  yellows  sooner  or  later  break  out. 
To  this  we  may  add  that  the  peach,  budded  on  the  plum  or 
apricot,  is  also  known  to  die  with  the  yellows. 

The  most  luxuriant  and  healthy  yarieties  appear  most  liable 
to  it    Slow-growing  sorts  are  rarely  affected. 

Very  frequently  only  a  single  branch,  or  one  side  of  a  tree, 
will  be  affected  the  first  season.  But  the  next  year  it  inyariably 
spreads  through  its  whole  system.  Frequently,  trees  badly 
affected  will  die  the  next  year.  But  usually  it  will  last,  growing 
more  and  more  feeble  eyery  year,  for  several  seasons.  The  roots, 
on  digging  up  the  tree,  do  not  appear  in  the  least  diseased. 

The  soil  does  not  appear  materially  to  increase  or  lessen  the 
liability  to  the  Yellows,  though  it  first  originated,  and  is  most 
destructive,  in  light,  warm,  sandy  soils.  Trees  standing  in  hard 
trodden  places,  as  in  or  b^  a  frequented  side-walk,  often  outliye 
all  others. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  nearly  universal  opinion  of  all  orchardists 
that  the  YcLows  is  a  contains  disease,  spreading  gradually, 
but  certainly,  from  tree  to  tree  through  whole  orchards.  It 
was  conjectured  by  the  late  William  Prince  that  this  takes  place 
when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  the  contagion  being  carried 
from  tree  to  tree  in  the  pollen  by  bees  and  the  wind.  Tbis 
yiew  is  a  questionable  one,  and  it  is  rendered  more  doubtful  by 
the  fact  that  experiments  have  been  made  by  dusting  the  pol- 
len of  diseased  trees  upon  the  blossoms  of  healthy  ones  without 
communicating  the  Yellows. 


OB  the  other  band,  it  would  appear  to  be  practicalij  tme,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  we  would  base  our  advice  upon  the 
rappoodon  that  the  disease* is  contagions.  For  it  is  only  in 
those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States  where  every  vestige  of  a  tree 
shown^  the  Yellows  is  immediately  destroyed,  that  we  havn 
seen  a  return  of  the  normal  health  and  longevity  of  the  tree.* 

Caxne  of  the  Yellowi,  No  writer  has  yet  ventured  to  assign 
a  theory,  supported  by  any  fiacts,  which  would  explain  tiie  cause 
of  this  malady.  We  therefore  advance  our  opinion  with  some 
cBffidenee,  but  yet  not  without  much  confidence  in  its  truth. 

We  believe  the  malady  caUed  the  Yellows  to  be  a  eoMtitU' 
Honal  taint  ezistinK  in  many  American  varieties  of  the  peach, 
and  produced,  in  the  first  i^aee,  by  bad  cultivation  and  the  con- 
sequent exhaustion  arising  from  successive  over-crops.  After- 
wards h  has  been  establuhed  4knd  perpetuated  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  enfeebled  tree  either  to  obtain  varieties  or  for 
stocks. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  the  histonr  of  the  peach  cul- 
ture in  the  United  States.  For*  almost  a  hundred  years  after 
this  tree  was  introduced  into  this  country  it  was  lax^ly  culti- 
vated, especially  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  in  perfect  freedom  from  such  disease,  and 
with  the  least  possible  care.  The  ereat  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil  was  unexhausted,  and  the  land  occupied  by  orchards  was 
seldom  or  never  cropped.  Most  of  the  soil  of  these  States, 
however,  though  at  fint  naturally  rich,  was  light  and  sandy,  and 
in  course  of  time  became  comparatively  exhausted.  The  peack 
tree,  always  productive  to  an  excess  in  this  climate,  in  the  im 

*  The  following  extract  from  some  remarks  on  the  Yellows  hf  thft 
carefbl  observer,  Noyes  Barling,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Ct,  we  recommend 
as  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  think  the  disease  contagions.  They 
do  not  seem  to  iadicate  that  the  disease  spreads  from  a  given  point  of  con- 
tagion, but  breaks  out  in  spots.  It  is  dear,  to  oar  mind,  that  in  this,  and 
hundreds  of  other  similar  cases,  the  disease  was  inherent  m  the  trees,  they 
being  the  seedlings  of  diseased  parents. 

"When  the  disease  commences  in  a  garden  or  orchard  oontahiing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  trees,  it  does  not  attack  all  at  once.  It  breaks  out 
in  pcUches  which  are  progressivdy  enlarged,  till  eventually  all  the  trees 
become  victims  to  the  malady.  Thus  in  an  orchard  of  two  and  a  halt 
acres,  all  the  trees  were  healthy  in  182*7.  The  next  year  two  trees  oa 
the  west  side  of  the  orchard,  within  a  rod  of  each  other,  took  the  Yellows. 
In  1829,  six  trees  on  the  east  aide  of  the  orchard  were  attacked;  five  of 
them  standing  within  a  drde  of  four  rods  diameter.  A  similar  fiuit  is  now 
i^parent  in  my  neighbourhood.  A  fine  lot  of  200  young  trees,  last  year 
in  perfect  health,  now  show  disease  in  two  spots  near  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  lot,  haying  exactly  six  diseased  trees  in  each  patch  ooLtiguous  to 
each  other;  whUe  all  the  other  trees  are  free  (torn  any  marks  of  disease.** 
^OuUivaiar, 


was  aTOraciea  m  me  neigaDOurnooa  oi  jruuaaeipais  lo  uie  vaa- 
den  decay  and  death  of  the  orchards  without  apparent  canae. 
From  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  the  disease  gradually  extended 
to  New  Jersey^  where,  in  1814,  it  was  so  prevalent  as  to  destroy 
a  considerable  part  of  all  the  orchards.  About  three  or  four 
years  later  it  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  (or  from 
1812  to  1815),  gradually  and  slowly  extending  northward  and 
westward,  to  the  remainder  of  the  State.  Its  progrdss  to  Con- 
necticut was  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  a  few  trees  here  and 
there  showing  the  duseaae,  until  it  became  well  known  (though 
not  yet  ^nerally  prevalent)  throughout  most  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  New  England. 

It  should  be  here  remarked  that,  though  the  disease  had  been 
conuderably  noticed  in  Maryland  and  the  Middle  States  pre- 
viously, yet  it  was  by  no  means  general  until  about  the  close  of 
the  last  war.  At  this  time  wheat  and  other  grain  crops  bore 
very  high  prices,  and  the  &iling  fertility  of  the  peach-orchaid 
soils  of  those  States  was  suddenly  still  more  lowered  by  a  heavy 
system  of  cropping  between  the  trees,  without  returning  any- 
thing to  the  soil.  Still  the  peach  was  planted,  produced  a  few 
heavy  crops,  and  declined,  from  sheer  feebleness  and  want  of 
sustenance.  As  it  was  the  custom  with  many  orchardists  to 
raise  their  own  seedling  trees,  and  as  almost  all  nurserymen 
gathered  the  stones  indiscriminately  for  stocks,  it  is  evident  that 
the  constitutional  debility  of  the  parent  trees  would  naturally  be 
inherited  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  seedlings.  Still  the 
system  of  allowing  the  tree  to  exhaust  itself  by  heavy  and  re- 
peated crops  in  a  light  soil  was  adhered  to,  and  generation  after 
generation  of  seedlmgs,  each  more  enfeebled  than  the  former, 
at  last  produced  a  completely  sickly  and  feeble  stock  of  peach 
trees  in  those  districts. 

The  great  abundance  of  this  fruit  caused  it  to  find  its  way 
more  or  less  into  all  the  markets  on  the  sea-coast  The  stones 
of  the  enfeebled  southern  trees  were  thus  carried  nordi,  and, 
being  esteemed  by  many  better  than  those  of  home  growth, 
were  everywhere  more  or  less  planted.  They  brought  with 
them  the  enfeebled  and  tainted  constitution  derived  from  the 
parent  stock.  They  reproduced  almost  always  the  same  disease 
m  the  new  soil ;  and  thus,  little  by  little,  the  Yellows  spread  from 
its  original  neighbourhood,  below  Philadelphia,  to  the  whole 
northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  Union.  At  this  moment 
it  is  slowly  but  gradually  moving  west ;  though  the  rich  and 
deep  soils  of  the  western  alluvial  bottoms  will,  perhaps,  for  a 
considerable  time,  even  without  care,  overpower  Uic  original 
taint  of  the  trees  and  stones  received  from  the  cast. 


frem  a  parent  |[»lant  thst  is  itsetf  decidedly  healthy.    I    i 
huily  and  conciaelT  remarks,  *^  All  seeds  will  not  eqnall 
dnee  vigoroos  seedlings ;  hot  the  healthiness  of  the  new    • 
will  Gonespond  with  uiat  of  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang 
this  reason  it  is  not  sofident  to  sow  a  seed  to  obtain  a     i 
plant ;  bat  in  all  eases,  when  any  importance  is  attached 
fesnlt)  the  plumpest  and  healthiest  seeds  should  be  select   : 
the  greatest  rigor  is  reqainsd  in  the  seedfing,  and  feeble  < 

'  perfectly  formed  seeds,  when  it  is  desirable  to  check  n 

!  iQxanance."* 

^  Again,  Dr.  Van  Mons,  whose  experience  in  raising  8e( 

finiit  trees  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  ma 

^  dares  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  more  freqoently  a  tree  is  i  i 

dnoed  wntinuamly  from  seed,  the  more  feeble  and  short  i 
is  the  seedling  prodnced. 

'  •  Still  more,  we  all  know  that  certain  peculiarities  of  con  ! 

'  tion,  or  habit^  can  be  propagated  by  grafting,  by  slips,  and  : 

by  seeds.  Thus  the  variegated  fblisffe,  which  is  a  diseac  i 
MHne  sort,  it;  propagated  for  ever  by  budding,  and  the  dis  i 

'  tion  to  mildew  of  some  kinds  of  peaches  is  continued  al  i 

always  in  the  seedlings.  That  the  peach  tree  is  peculiarly  : 
stant  in  any  constitutional  variatioa,  the  Nectarine  is  a  \ 
known  proo£  That  frnit  tree  is  only  an  accidental  variel  ; 
the  peach,  and  yet  it  is  continually  reproduced  with  a  sna  i 
i^n  from  seed. 

Is  it  not  evident,  from  these  premises,  that  the  constant  i 
ing  of  the  seeds  of  an  enfeehUd  stock  ofpecLches  vjould  natm  t 
produce  a  siddf  and  diseased  race  of  trees  f  The  seedlings 
at  first  oflyen  appear  healthy,  when  the  parent  had  been  : 
partially  diseased,  but  the  malady  will  sooner  or  later  show  i ; 
and  espeoially  when  the  tree  is  allowed  to  produce  an  overn ; 
That  poor  soil,  and  over^bearing,  will  produce  great  del  i 
in  any  fhiit  tree,  is  too  evident  to  need  much  illustra; 
Sven  the  apple,  Ihat  hardiest  orchard  tree,  requires  a  w  I 
year  to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  of  its  powers  eansed  : 
fnll  erop.  The  greol  natural  luxuriance  of  uie  peach  enable 
to  lay  in  new  fruit  bads  while  the  branches  are  still  loaded  i 
fimit,  and  thus,  exeept  in  strong  soil,  if  left  to  itself  it  is  ii 
eBfeebled.f 

*  Tbeoi7  of  Hoitiooltura. 

f  The  miaerablj  enlbeUad  state  of  somekuidi  of  peMS  on  the  mtt^ 
from  unsoitable  climate  and  the  oon^nal  propagation  hy  gnu 


from  vie  same  debilitated  st^k,  is  only  a  fair  piurallel  to  the 
the  peaoh  tree 
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heaviest  crops.  More  than  nine-teotlui  of  the  victiiii%  wheo 
the  diaeaae  ^t  appeared,  were  the  jellow-Aeahed  peaches.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  white-fleshed  kinds  (those  wnite  and  red 
externally)  are  much  more  rarely  attacked ;  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  never.  They  are  ^erally  less  Tigorous,  and  bear 
more  moderate  crops.  And  it  is  wdl  worth  remarkiiw  that 
certain  fine  old  sorts,  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  which  have  m 
peculiar,  mildevfed  appearance,  (such  as  the  old  Red  Bararipe^ 
the  Early  Anne,  d^c,)  which  seems  to  check  the  growth  with- 
oat  impairing  the  health,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  attacked  by  the 
Yellows.  Slow-growing  and  moderstely  prodndiTe  sorts,  hka 
the  Nutmeg  peiuJiea,  are  almost  entirdiy  ezem|>t.  We  know 
an  orchard  in  the  adjoining  county,  where  evei^  tree  haa 
gradually  died  with  the  Yellows,  except  one  tree  which  stood  in 
Uie  centre.  It  is  the  Red  Nutm^,  and  is  still  in  full  vigour.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  these  sorti  often  decay  and  suddenly  die, 
but  we  believe  chiefly  horn  the  neglect  which  allows  them  to 
M  a  prey  to  the  Peach  Borer.  Indeed  the  frequency  with 
which  the  Borer  has  been  confounded  with  the  Yellows  by 
ignorant  observers,  renders  it  much  more  difficult  to  arrive  ai 
any  correct  conclusions  req>ecting  the  contagious  natere  of  tha 
latter  disease. 

It  may  be  said,  in  objection  to  these  views,  that  a  disease  which 
is  only  an  enfeeblemont  of  the  constitution  of  a  tree^  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  alter  so  much  its  whole  nature  and  durstion  aa 
the  Yellows  has  done  that  of  the  peach.  The  answer  to  this  is, 
that  the  debility  produced  in  a  siujdc  generation  of  trees,  pio- 
bably  would  not  have  led  to  such  elects,  or  to  any  settled  mm 
of  constitutional  disease.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  same  bad  management  is  to  a  great  extent  gpoing  <m  to  this 
day,  the  whole  country  over.  Every  year,  in  the  month  of 
August,  the  season  of  early  peaches,  thousands  of  bushels  of 
fruit,  showing  the  inMible  symptoms  of  the  Yellows — a  smutted 
skin,  Ac — are  exposed  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  New-Yovk, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Every  year  more  or  less  of  the 
stones  ot  these  peaches  are  planted,  to  prodoce,  in  their  tan,  a 
generation  of  diseased  trees,  and  every  successive  aenersiion  is 
even  more  feeble  and  sickly  than  the  last  I  Even  m  the  north, 
so  feeble  has  the  stock  become  in  many  places,  that  an  excessive 
crop  of  fine  fhiit  is  but  too  frequently  Allowed  by  the  Yellows. 
In  this  total  absence  of  proper  care  in  the  seleotioii  both  of  the 
seed  and  the  trees,  followed  by  equal  negligence  of  good  cultl- 
vation,  is  it  surprisii^  that  the  peach  has  oecome  a  tree  com- 
paratively difficult  to  preserve,  and  proverbially  short-lived  1 
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Abroad,  it  k  well  known  that  the  peiMsh  k  always  snbjected 
to  a  regular  system  of  praninff^  and  k  never  allowed  to  prodnoe 
an  over-cropw  It  k  not  a  litt^  singular,  both  that  tiie  Yellows 
should  never  have  orighiated  there^  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  number  of  American  varietks  of  thk  fruit  that  have 
been  repeatedly  sent  to  England  and  are  now  growing  there,  the 
disease  has  never  extend«i  itself  or  been  oommunicated  to 
other  trees,  or  even  been  recognised  by  Englkh  or  French 
horticulturists.  We  must  ooolesi  these  &cts  appear  tons  stronff 
proo&  in  &voor  oC  our  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  c7 
the  malady. 

jRemedp  for  ik$  YeUa90$.  It  may  seem  to  many  persons  a 
difficult  talk  to  rid  ourselves  of  so  wide-qpread  a  malady  as 
this,  yet  we  are  confident  that  a  little  perseverance  and  care  will 
certiunly  accomplish  it  In  the  present  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  its  contagious  nature,  it  is  much  the  wisest  course  to  reject 
^  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,*'  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  it  is 
so.  We  know  at  the  present  moment  several  gardens,  where 
the  trees  are  maintainea  in  good  health  by  immediately  rootine 
out  and  destroying  every  tree  as  soon  as  it  shows  marked 
symptoms  of  the  nudady . 

1.  We  would  therefore  commence  by  eztenninating^  root  and 
branch,  every  tree  whi<^  has  the  Yellows.  And  another  tree 
should  not  be  planted  in  the  same  spot  without  a  lapse  of  several 
years,  or  a  thoroi^h  removal  of  the  soiL 

2.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  select  seeds  for  plant- 
ing from  perfectly  healthy  trees.  Nurserymen  to  secure  thk 
should  gauier  them  from  the  latest  ripening  varieties,  or  procure 
them  from  districts  of  the  country  where  the  disease  k  not 
known. 

3.  80  fiur  we  have  aimed  only  at  {procuring  a  healthy  stock  of 
trees.  The  most  important  matter  remains  to  be  stated — kaw 
to  pruerpe  Ukem  in  a  hmltky  $$aU. 

The  answer  to  thk  k  enphatioally  as  follows :  purms  9hmdUy^ 
from  the  Jirst  heairing  j^sor,  th$  9hoTtiimnff4i^  system  €f  prwMng^ 
already  explained.  Tbis  will  at  once  secure  your  trees  against 
the  possibility  of  over-bearing,  and  its  consequences,  and  main- 
tain them  in  vigour  and  pro^ctiveness  for  a  long  time.*  It 
will,  in  short,  effectually  jvevent  the  Yellows  where  it  does  not 
already  ezkt  in  the  tree.  To  whoever  will  follow  these  precau- 
tions, pursue  thk  mode  of  cultivation,  and  adopt  at  the  same 

*  The  feUQwhig  remsrics^  cUrsotlj  in  point,  srs  from  LooAon's  last  woilc: 
"The  effect  of  sbortenixig  the  shoots  of  the  peach  is  not  merelj  to  throw 
more  u^  into  the  fruit,  but  to  add  vigour  to  the  tree  generally,  by  in- 
cressiiig  the  power  of  the  roots  rekitivelj  to  the  brandies.  The  peach 
being  a  «hort-lived  tree,  U  has  beeHJutUy  remarked  by  Mr.  Thompaon^  were 
it  aUowtd  to  expend  tM  He  accumiulated  eap  every  year,  U  wauki  aoon  exhemiA 
itedf  Qsnd  die  of  old  age,"    Suburban  HorticulturisL 
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Whether  the  syBtem  of  shortenhiff-iii  and  carefol  cnltare  wifi 
prevent  the  bre&king  out  of  the  T^ows  when  eoratitotionftnj 
latent  in  the  tree,  we  will  not  yet  nndertake  to  saj.  A  few  more 
experiments  will  prore  this.  In  riight  eases  of  me  disease  we 
believe  that  it  may.  Of  one  thing,  nowerer,  we  are  certain :  it 
has  hitherto  Med  entirely  to  reclaim  trees  in  which  the  malady 
had  once  broken  out  Neither  do  we  know  of  any  wdl  ttr 
tested  case  of  its  cnre,  after  this  stage,  by  any  means  what- 
ever.* Qncii  cases  have  indeed  been  r^rted  to  ns,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  jonmals,  but,  when  investigated,  they  have 
proved  to  have  been  trees  safTering  by  the  CTTects  of  the  harer 
only. 

A  planter  of  peach  trees  must,  even  with  care,  expect  to  see 
a  few  eases  of  Yellows  occasionally  i4>pear.  The  malady  is 
too  widely  extended  to  be  immediately  vandnidied.  Oceasioii- 
ally,  trees  having  the  constitutional  taint  wul  show  themaelveB 
where  least  sospected;  bat  when  the  peiich  is  once  propcrlv 
enltivated,  these  will  every  day  become  more  rare  until  the  on- 
^nal  health  and  longevity  of  this  fruit  tree  is  again  established. 

Tbi  Oubl  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  malady  which 
>ften  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree.  It  usually  appears 
ttt  the  month  of  May  or  June.  Hie  leaves  curl  up,  become 
thickened  and  swollen,  with  hollows  on  the  under,  and  reddirii 
swellings  on  the  upper  side,  and  finidly,  after  two  or  three 
weeks,  fitH  off.  They  are  then  succeeded  by  a  new  and  healthy 
erop  of  foliage.  This  malady  is  caused  by  the  punctnrea  of 
very  minute  i^hides,  or  plant  lice,  {Aphis  Persicaf)  which  at- 
tack the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Although  it  does  not  appear 
materially  to  injure  either  the  tree  or  the  crop,  yet  it  gmitly 
disfigures  it  for  a  time.  In  orchards,  perhaps  few  persons  will 
trouble  themselves  to  destroy  the  insect,  but  in  gudens  it  is 
much  better  to  do  so.  A  mixture  of  whale-oil  soap,  or  strong 
soft  soap  and  water,  with  some  tobacco  stems  boiled  in  it,  and 
the  whole  applied  to  the  branches  irom  b^ow  with  a  syringe 
or  garden  engine,  will  soon  rid  the  tree  of  the  insects  for  one 
or  more  years.  It  should  be  done  when  the  leav^  are  a  third 
grown,  and  will  seldom  need  repeating  the  same  season. 

Yaribtixs.  The  variety  of  nne  peaches  cultivated  abroad  is 
about  fifty ;  and  half  this  number  embraces  all  that  are  highly 

*  All  the  spedflo  applioations  to  the  root  of  such  sabstsnoes  as  salt,  ley. 

brine,  galtpetro,  urine,  Ac^  reoommeDdeU  for  tiiifl  (]ifie«r-\  nr^  PuTiJiNi  on 
tliL^ir  K^od  elTcotf  wltea  ti]j)>lied  ugniJiBt  Uio  borvr^  Thi^^^  hnvv  ttol  twc& 
lauDd  ijf  any  value  fo"  tins  Yellows* 


or^n.  Half  of  these  are  leeeod  rate  sorts,  or  merely  local  va- 
rietiai  of  no  topexior  merit»  and  others  ace  new  names  for  old 
sorts  or  seed&ics  newly  pnxlooed,  and  dififering  in  no  essential 
respecto  from  old  Yarieties.  It  is  Yery  desirable  to  reduce  the 
collection  of  peaohes  to  reasonable  limits,  because,  as  this  fruit 
neither  offers  the  same  variety  <^  flavour  nor  the  extent  of  season 
as  the  apple  and  pear,  a  moderate  number  of  the  choicest  kinds, 
ripening  nrom  the  earliesti  to  the  laitest,  is  in  every  respect  bet- 
ter than  a  great  vaiiefy,  many  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
second  rate. 

It  IS  worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  (Kir  American  varieties^of 
the  first  quidity,  have  proved  second  rate  in  England.  This  is 
owing  to  the  eompaxative  want  of  sun  and  heat  in  their  cli- 
mate. Indeed  our  finest  late  peaches  will  not  ripen  at  all  ex- 
cept under  glass,  and  the  early  varieties  are  much  later  than 
with  US.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  best  European  sorts 
are  finer  here  than  in  Englwad,  and  we  have  lately  endeavoured 
to  introdaee  all  of  the  forugp  soils  ai  high  <{uality,  both  with 
the  view  of  improving  our  collection,  and  because  we  believe 
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oUiged  to  resort  to  other  charaeterwtics  to  dirtingniah  the 
Yarieties.  The  two  moat  natnnd  cltMes  into  which  fiie  kinds 
of  this  fruit  are  diTided,  are  /reeiUmes  and  climff9kme$,  (meH" 
crt  and  pavies^  of  the  Engiish ;)  the  flesh  of  the  former  partr 
ing  freely  from  the  stone,  uiat  of  the  latter  adhering. 

Next  to  this,  the  strongest  natural  distinction  is  found  in  the 
leave$  of  the  peach.  At  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  certain  kinds 
are  always  found  small  glcoMUj  either  roond  and  regular,  or  ob- 
long and  irregular,  while  the  leaves  of  certain  other  kinds  have 
no  glands,  but  are  more  deeply  cut  or  ierrated  <m  the  maigin. 
These  peculiarities  of  the  foUaae  aro  constant,  and  they  aid  ua 
greatly  in  reco^iising  a  vamty  by  forming  three  distinct 
clae»es,  viz. :  1.  Leaves  serrated  and  witkout  glands^  Fig.  211,  a. 
2.  Leaves  with  small  round  or  globoBe  glands^  b,  8.  Leaves 
with  luge,  irregular,  remfimn  gitmds^  e. 

This  distinction  of  leaves  is  valuable,  becanse  it  not  only  as- 
sists us  when  we  have  the  fruit  befoie  us,  bat  it  may  be  referred 
to,  for  the  sake  of  verifying  an  opinion,  at  any  time  daring  the 
season  of  folii^ 

There  is  also  another  class  of  characteristics  to  be  found  in 
the  blossoms  wMch  is  constant  and  valoable;  thou^  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  leaves,  because  it  can  only  be  referred  to 
for  a  few  days  in  the  spring.  The  blossoms  afford  two  well 
marked  sub-divisions:  Ist.  Large  flowers,  always  red  in  the 
centre,  and  pale  at  the  maigin ;  2d.  Small  flowers,  tinged  with 
dark  at  the  mai^.* 

The  most  desirable  peaches  for  market  growers  in  this  coun- 
try are  very  eariy  and  very  late  kinds.  These  oommand 
double  the  price  in  market  of  kinds  ripening  at  the  middle  sea- 
son. For  New  England,  and  the  norui,  on^  the  eariiest  kinds 
are  desirable,  as  the  late  ones  seldom  mature  weXL 

We  shall  divide  peaches  into  three  classes.  1.  FrmsUm^ 
Peaches  with  paUJUik.  2.  Freestone  Peaches  wiHk  deq>  yeilate 
flesh.    8.  Clingstone  Peaches. 


*  lindley  makes  a  third  divWon,  embrsoing  a  few  sorts  wM  1 
of  an  intennadiate  aise.  But  it  ia  of  bo  pnotksal  vahia^  aa  a^y  AMbU  aa 
to  wbioh  of  the  two  diviaiona  sb/  Uoaaoaa  bdoDga  ia  immediaitefy  sot  at 
rest  by  the  cohwr  of  the  Uoawm. 
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AoTOv  SooTT.    lincL  Thomp. 

The  Acton  Soott  is  an  j^liah  peach,  raised  by  Mr.  Eniriit 
It  is  an  ezeellent  early  finite  and  will  thrive  and  ripen  well  at 
thenortlL 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  sise,  rather 
narrow  and  depressed  at  the  top,  with  a  shallow  sntore.  Skin 
rathei:  woolly,  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  marbled,  bright  red 
cheek.  Flesh  pale  quite  to  the  stone,  melting,  sugary,  and  ridi, 
with  sometimes  a  slight  bitter  flavour.  Middle  of  August 
Flowers  large. 

Abtob.    Floy. 

An  American  peach,  which  originated  in  New  Yoik.  It  la 
good,  but  hardly  nrst  rate ;  not  veir  productive. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  rather  flattened 
or  broad,  and  slightly  sunk  at  the  top ;  suture  w^  mariced. 
Skin  pale  yellowiui-white,  with  a  deep  red  cheek.  Stone  smalL 
Flesh  m^dng,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Ripens 
the  last  wedc  in  August    Fbwen  large. 

Baldwis'b  Latk. 

Glands  reniform.  Flowers  small  Fruit  Urge,  oblong,  with 
a  distinct  swollen  point  Skin  greenish-white,  with  a  slight  red 
cheek.  Flesh  very  firm,  juicy,  meltini^  and  well  flavoured. 
Freestone.  Ripe  the  last  of  October,  and  will  keep  a  long  time. 
Disseminated  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Montgomery.  (White's  Gard.) 

BA&RnroTov.    P.  Mag.  Thomp.  lind. 
Bnnkingham  Mignoime.        Ookmel  AusleySi 

A  handsome,  very  fine,  and  very  hardy  English  peach.  The 
tree  is  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  fruit  ripens  at  the  medium 
season,  about  a  week  after  the  Royal  George. 

Leaves  with  riobose  glands.  Fruit  lar^  roundish,  inclining 
to  evate,  and  xaSier  pointed  at  the  top,  with  a  moderate  suture 
on  one  side.  Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  deep  red,  nuu> 
bled  dieek.  Hesh  but  slightly  tinned  with  red  at  the  stone; 
melting,  juicy,  v^  rich,  and  of  the  first  quality.  Stone  ragged, 
dark  brown.    Beginning  of  September.    Flowefs  large. 

BATOmLDSB. 

Origin,  Haverhill,  Mass.    Hardy  and  productive ;  said  to  pro- 


Bauoh.    - 

Leayes  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  mediam,  ronndiah,  ter- 
minated with  a  small  point;  satnre  obscure.  Flesh  pale  fclloW| 
almost  white  (pore  white  at  tlie  stone),  witii  a  slight  blush  to- 
wards the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  melting,  ai^  juicy,  witii 
a  sweet,  pleasant  flavour;  separates  from  the  stone.  Ripens  the 
first  of  October.    (White's  Gard.) 

BsLLBGABDS.    O.  Doh.  Liiid.  Thomp. 

GkJande.  IKoiaandOie 

No]rdellontTeiBl.f     Hrench, 


o/many 
gardeni. 


Brentford  Mignonne. 
Board's  MigMpna 
Lam  Yidet 
'Early  CMaode,  (of  tome.) 


Violette  HftUve, 

Yioletto  Hative  Qroflse, 

French  Royal  Qeorge, 

Smooth-leaved  Boyal  George,  ^ 

Early  Royal  Geoige,  )  incorrectly  of  some 

Red  Magdalen,  )  American  gardew. 

This  very  excellent  French  peach  is  the  one  most  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Montreuil  growen,  who  supply  the  Paris  mar- 
kets, and  it  is  equally  valued  by  the  English.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  delicious  fruits  here. 

Leaves  with  dobose  glands.  Fruit  laige,  round,  and  r^ular, 
the  suture  shaflow,  the  top  slightly  hollowed,  and  having  a  lit- 
tle projecting  point.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  rich  red 
cheek,  often  streaked  with  darker  purple.  Flesh  slightly  mark- 
ed with  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  firm,  but  very  melting,  juicy, 
rich,  and  high-flavoured.  Stone  rather  large.  End  of  Augusti 
and  first  of  September.    Flowers  small. 


Brkvoort. 

Brevoort^s  Mbrria 
Brevoort's  Seedling  Melter. 


Floy. 


One  of  the  richest  and  most  ddiokms  of  American  peaohesi 
and  one  of  the  favourite  sorts  for  garden  coMvatioiL  It  waa 
raised  some  years  ago  by  Henry  Brevoort,  Bsq.,  of  New  Torl^ 
Bears  regular,  moderate  crops. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Froit  medium  or  large,  loand, 
and  rather  broad,  with  a  distinct  sature,  deep  at  the  top;  Skm 
pale  yellowish-white,  ofi»n  a  little  dingy,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek.  Flesh  rather  firm,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  rich,  sugary, 
und  high-davoured.     First  of  ISeptember*     Flow  en  iimuIL 


inis  v  noi  we  j^eiie  ae  \ivry  oi  mon  oi  onr  gsraeD8»  wnicn 
18  the  JSarly  Admirable  ;  it  is  anite  distinct,  also,  from  the  Late 
Admirable;  bat  is  the  Belle  de  Vitry  described  bj  Dohamel, 
and  is  a  rery  firm-fleshed  and  excellent  French  variety,  little 
known  in  this  country. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Kmit  middle  ske,  lathei 
broad,  with  a  deep  satare,  the  top  depressed*  Skin  pale  yd- 
lowish-white,  tilled  and  marbleci  with  bri|^t  and  doll  red. 
Flesh  rather  firm,  red  at  the  stone,  melting  j^cyy  luod  neh. 
Bipens  here  the  last  of  September.    Flowm  snoalL 

Bbigqs. 

Ori^n,  Dedham,  Mass.  Hardy  and  prodactive.  Fruit  laige, 
roundish ;  suture  continued  almost  round  it  Skin  white,  nearly 
covered  with  bright  red.  Flesh  white,  tinned  with  red  at  the 
stone ;  very  juicy,  of  a  rich,  sweet,  slightly  vmous  flavour.  Free- 
stone.   From  first  to  middle  of  SeptemW.     (Gole.) 

Cambridge  Bills. 
Hovej's  OMBbrklge  BeOs. 

Baised  by  Hovey  h  Co»,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fruit  large,  roundish.  A  beautiful  peach,  witfi  a  dear  waxen 
skin,  and  a  bludi  on  the  exposed  side,  and  of  a  rich,  brisk,  ddi- 
dous  flavour.  Freestone.  Bipe  early  in  S^tember.  (Hov. 
Mag.) 

Cabpsntbr's  Whitk. 

Baised  by  William  S.  Carpenter,  upper  part  of  New  York 
City. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive ;  leaves  very  large,  serrulate, 
with  globose  glands.  Fruit  veiy  large  and  round.  Skin  white, 
with  a  slight  shade  of  green.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  juicy, 
melting,  nch,  and  of  excellent  flavour ;  separates  from  the  stone. 
Bipens  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  promises  to  be  a 
vduable  late  market  variety.     (P.  B.  Mead,  MS.) 

Chakokllob.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

ChsnoeUlAre,  var.  O.  Dah.        Btevrart's  Late  Gthada 
Noisette.  Edgar's  Late  MeltiDg. 

Late  ChaneeUor. 

The  Chancellor  is  a  celebrated  French  peach,  long  cultivated 
ard  highly  esteemed  abroad.  It  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ated by  M.  de  S^^oim;  of  Paris,  then  Chancellor  of  France. 
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tember.    Flowen  bouJL 

Clibtov. 

A  native  Yariety,  of  second  rate  flayoor. 

Leaves  with  globoae  giands.  Fruit  of  mediam  Bise,  roniid- 
ish,  a  little  depreaaed  at  the  top,  but  nearly  withoat  autme. 
Skin  pale  yellowiah-white,  with  a  red  cheek  marked  by  broken 
Btripea  of  doll  red.  Flesh  scarcely  ataiied  at  the  stone^  juicy 
and  good.    Last  of  Anfiist    Flowers  large. 

CoLX^B  Bablt  Ban. 

A  new  American  peach,  which  is  a  very  fhiitfiil  and  excel- 
lent  variety  for  market  culture. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
with  but  little  suture.  Skin  pale  in  the  shade,  but  nesriy  sit 
covered  with  red,  becoming  dark  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
melting,  juicy,  rich^  and  ver}'  sprightly.  Beginning  to  the  mid- 
dle of  Augusts    Flowers  smalL 

CooLxn«i*a  Fayoubitx.    Man.  Ken. 
Godedge's  EarJy  Bed  Rareripe. 

This  most  popular  early  New  England  peach  was  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  J.  Cooledge,  of  Watertown,  Mass.  It  is  un- 
usually productive,  and  a  very  bright  coloured,  handsome  peach, 
of  excellent  quality ;  and  its  hardmess  renders  it  valuable  at  the 
north. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  (the  su- 
ture prominent  at  the  top  only),  but  rather  the  lai^gest  on  one 
side.  Skin  clear,  smooth,  white,  with  a  fine  crimson  mottled 
cheek.  Flesh  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and 
high  flavour.    Middle  of  August    flowers  small. 

CoLinfBua,  Juas. 

Glands  globose.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  mediam  to  large, 
flattened  or  slightly  hollowed  at  the  apex;  suture  shallow. 
Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  rich  red  cheek.  Flesh  slifffaUy 
red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy  and  high-flavoured,  excJlent 
Ripens  here  SOth  June.    Productive,    free.    (White's  Gard.) 

DouBLX  MoKTAovx.    Llud.  l%omp. 

Double  Mountain.        MootigiM. 

McntanbuL 

A  high-flavoored  and  beautiful  pe&ch,  much  rei^ihlitig  the 


ronndifih,  bat  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  green- 
iflh-white,  wiUi  a  soft  red  cheek,  whicb  k  marbled  with  du-ker 
red  at  matnri^.  Fle&h  white  to  liie  stone,  very  delicate  and 
melting,  with  a  plentifnl  and  h^h-flavonred  juice.  Stone  ovate 
and  ragged.    Middle  of  Angust    Flowers  laige. 

DbuidHill. 

Origimed  by  lioyd  N.  Rogen,  Etq^  d  Brvid  Hill,  near 
Baltimore.  The  tree  is  nniMully  vigofiaiM,  tke  ahoofei  and 
leaves  very  laige,  and  it  bean  abondantly.  The  very  late  sea- 
son of  its  matorhy  renders  it  Talnahle^  as  most  of  the  losciooa 
sorts  are  then  gone. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands^  Fruit  large,  roundish;  lihe  ca 
▼ity  at  the  stalk  rather  narrow,  the  suture  veiy  slight,  and  the 
swollen  point  distinct,  but  scarcely  prominent.  Skin  pale  green- 
ish-white, clouded  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  ffreenish- 
white,  purple  at  the  stone,  very  juicy  and  melting,  wiui  an  ex- 
ceedin^y  rich,  high  vinous  flavour.  Stone  Ions  and  rathei 
compressed,  much  narrowed.  Ripens  from  the  20ui  of  Septem 
ber  to  the  1st  of  October.    Flowers  small. 

Bablt  Aknb.    land.  Thomp, 
Anne.    Lcmf,  Ibnffik,       Qnm  Nntmeip 

Hie  Barly  Anne  is  an  old  and  fiuniliar  English  sort  It  is 
the  first  peftch  of  any  value  that  ripens,  the  Bed  and  White 
Nutmecs  oeing  too  small,  and  of  iiKMerent  flavoor;  and  the 
Early  Anne,  itself  is  so  inferior  to  the  JSarly  TUhisom  ^which 
ripens  at  the  same  time),  that  it  will  soon  scarcely  be  cultivated^ 
except  by  amateurs^    llie  tree  is  of  slender  growth. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  small,  round. 
Skin  white,  with  a  &int  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white 
to  the  stone,  soft,  melting,  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour.  Last 
of  July,  and  first  of  August    Flowers  laige,  nearly  white. 

FajTs  Early  Aiiiie»  a  seedling  of  the  above  by  Lincoln  Fay, 
of  Chautauque  Co.,  N.  Y^  is  larger  and  better;  ripens  a  week  or 
two  hoer,  and  just  beloie  Early  York  (serrate).  Skin  whitish, 
sometimes  sUghUy  tinged  with  red.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melt* 
ing,  and  very  good. 

Eablt  Txllotbok. 

The  Early  Tillotson  is  considered  by  many  persona  one  of  the 
best  of  the  vciy  early  freestone  peaches.    &  la  a  variety  from 


aiid  is  not  productiYe.    At  the  Bouth  it  is  one  df  their  very  b^ 
earlj  peachea^  and  in  many  localitiea  it  has  proved  fine. 

Leaves  deeply  aeirated,  without  ^anda»  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  round.  Slon  nearly  covered  with  red,  the  ground-coloui^ 
pale  yellowiah-whitoi  beinff  thickly  dotted  with  red,  and  the 
etpoaed  cheek  being  a  dark  red.  Fleah  whitish,  but  red  at  tiie 
atone,  to  which,  though  a  freestone,  it  partiaUy  adheies,  melt- 
inff,  juicy,  with  •  rich,  highly  ezesUeiit  iave«r.  It  npeM  die 
middle  of  Augwt    Hovers  maU. 

BabltTobx. 

Bai^  Purple.       Poivprte  HlUva 
Serrate  Ssriy  ToiIl 

Ihe  Early  York  has  long  been  ihe  most  popular  of  early 
peaches  in  this  countiy.  It  is  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  the 
(true)  Royal  George,  more  melting  and  juicy,  thou^  not  quite 
so  ridi,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  i^aiden.  In  unfavounhle 
soil,  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  a  httle  liable  to  mildew;  but 
the  tree  is  very  hardy  and  productive.  There  are  one  or  two 
newer  seedlings  raised  from  this,  and  bearing  the  same  name, 
in  New  Jersey,  which  are  rather  more  thriftv  for  the  orchard, 
but  do  not  possess  the  high  flavour  of  the  old  kind.  They  are 
easily  known  ftom  it  by  Uie  absence  of  riands  in  the  leaves  and 
by  the  large  flowers  of  the  true  sort  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  Red  Rareripe,  which  is  hugei  broader,  deeply  marked  with 
a  snture^  later  in  r^>ening  and  richer  flavoured* 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  siae, 
roundish,  incliiiing  a  little  to  ovate,  with  «  slight  suture  only. 
Skin  very  thin,  p«le  red  thickly  dotted  over  a  pale  ^und  m 
the  shade,  but  quite  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  greenish-white, 
remarkably  tender  and  melting,  ftdl  of  rich,  spri^y  juioe.  Ri- 
pens about  the  18th  of  Augu^     Flowers  large. 

Early  Nxwiitotoh  Fitxnsroirs. 

E^yNewington,  p/'«w«V  -*"^  9ordmM. 

This  is  a  lar^  and  exceedingly  high-flavoiued,  eariy  psaidi, 
indeed,  we  consider  it  without  a  superior  at  its  season.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  other  Newinfftons,  which  are  clings  and 
rather  late,  whUe  this  is  early  and  generally  parts  from  the 
stone,  though  it  frequently  happens  &at  some  of  the  fruit  on 


wappmib'  n  to  be  SB  Aiaenwui  wmcmy*  Ike  tne  is  only  a  m 
dcorate  bearer.  Leaves  with  g^oboie  gU«dk.  EVuit  rather  Ian 
roand,  with  a  distinct  sature,  and  one  half  the  fruit  always  ti 
huwer.  Skin  pale  TelioNrab>wlalo»  «lot(ei  and  streaked  wil 
re<^  the  cheek  a  rich  red.  flesh  white,  bat  red  at  the  ston 
to  which  many  particles  adhere.  If  not  folly  ripe,  it  has  tl 
habit  of  a  ding,  Ho^  j^icT,  floeitfa^,  with  a  im  Tineas  ft 
▼oar.  itipens  dhrectty  tt^  vie  BMrly  Yori[,  aboot  the  24th  c 
Angnik.    Flowen  snttfl* 

ExBLY  Swter  Watmu    Ploy,  lliciapw 
Sweet  Wator,       laige  Amnrioan  Kutm^. 

A  very  early,  and  very  agreeable  white  peachy  among  tn 
best  of  ita  season,  as  it  ripens  eariy  in  Angiilit,  not  long  afte 
the  Barhr  Anne,  and  ten  oays  or  more  before  the  Early  Yori 
It  is  an  American  peach,  raised  from  a  stone  of  the  Early  Anne 
It  is  so  mnch  larser  and  snperior  to  the  Early  Anne,  or  any  oi 
the  Natmcff  peaces,  that  it  has  almost  driven  them  out  of  oui 
gaidena.  The  tree  is  thri%  and  productive,  with  pale  shoots 
and  nearly  white  blossoms. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  some- 
times large,  roundish,  with  a  slight  suture.  Skin  pale  white, 
very  seldom  with  a  faint  Unsh  nf hen  frdly  exposed.  Flesh  white, 
slightly  stained  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweety  and  of  very 
agreeable  flavour.  Ripe  about  the  8th  of  August  Stone 
small.    Flowers  large. 

JSarlf  Sweet  Wkier  (Prinoe's)  is  distinet  from  this,  and  Mr. 
Prinoe  says  equally  valnaUe. 

Earlt  Maldxit. 

Haiaed  by  James  Dougall,  Canada  West  Has  not  proved 
as  good  here  as  serrate  Early  York,  but  much  like  it  in  |;rowth« 
Flowers  smalL  Leaves  glaadless.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  one 
side  enlarged ;  suture  distinct  on  one  side.  Skin  whitish,  mocAly 
shaded  with  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  spright* 
ly.    Freestone.    Middle  of  August 


Easlt  Admiiublb.    Lind,  lliomp» 

Admirable.        L'Aclmirable. 
Belle  de  Yitry,  (Bon  Jardmier.) 

A  very  excellent  French  peach,  wrongly  known  by  many  in 
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this  oonntry  as  the  Belle  de  Vitrj,  which  is  a  dktinct  nurie^. 
We  find  it  eariy,  and  veiy  prolific 

Leaves  with  elobose  daiids.  Fniit  not  qaite  foand.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-^ite,  wi&  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  red  next 
the  stone,  melting,  and  }vacj,  with  a  good,  lich,  sweet  fiavour* 
Middle  of  Aagul    Flowefs  laige. 

B^ttT  OHBLMnOBB. 


Leanraa  ghusdless.  ¥nai  laqps,  nwndiah;  aotnre  dear  round, 
deep  on  one  side.  Skin  white,  wi&  a  bright  red  cheek.  Flesh 
white,  very  melting  and  jnicy;  of  a  very  delicion^  slightly 
vinoQs  fiavonr.  Flreestona  20th  to  last  of  Angost  Hardy, 
yigoroos,  and  prodneliTe;  one  of  the  best^  handsomest^  and  laigest 
of  early  peaches.  (Colcj  It  also  succeeds  well  at  the  sooth,  and 
is  one  of  their  most  profitable  market  Tarieties. 

Bdwabd's  Laxb  'Whitx, 

From  Dr.  Baldwin,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Frnit  large, 
ronndish,  depressed  at  the  sommit  Sntore  distinct;  point  at 
the  ^pex  small  and  slightly  sunken.  Skin  moderately  downy, 
white,  with  a  beantiful  waxen  red  cheek.  Flesh  white,  red  at 
the  stone,  slightly  adherent ;  sweety  JQi<T»  '^  ^  excellent  Har 
▼oar.  Ripe  first  of  October,  and  continues  all  the  month.  (Wm. 
N.  White,  MS.) 

Bmpxbob  or  Russia.    Floy.  Thomp. 

Oat-LasTed.  Semted. 

Kew  Cat-Leaved        ITniqaflL 

A  rmj  rich  and  fine-fiavonred  peach,  raised  by  Mr.  Floy,  in 
1812.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  its  shoots  are  inclined  to  be> 
c(»ne  mildewed.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  here.  The  leaves 
are  very  deeply  cut,  or  serrated  on  the  edges. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  laree,  roundish,  and 
broad,  with  one  half  more  swollen  than  the  olh^.  Skin  downy, 
dull  yellowish-wfaite,  with  a  dark  red  cheek.  Fleah  yellowi^- 
white,  rather  firm,  rich,  and  high-fiavoured.  Last  of  Angns^ 
Flowers  small 

Favoubitb.   Coxe. 

Fsvoorite  Bed. 

A  capital  orchard  firdt,  of  laige  siae,  hardy,  and  a  most  abun- 
dant bearer.  It  is  a  very  good  native  peach,  though  not  of  high 
flavour. 

Leaves  with  obscure,  globose  glands,  often  with  none.  Fruit 
laige,  oblong  or  ovaL   &in  whi^  rather  downy,  much  covered 


Fox's  SxSDLINa. 

A  good  and  pfoduetiTo  lale  pefteh,  a  natiTie  of  KeirJeney 

Leavw  with  globote  j^andiB.  Fnnt  rooad,  a  IHtie  eompreeft 

caritf  9t  the  statt:  sanow.     Skhi  white,  witib  a  red  ch«( 

Fieflh  meltiiiKf  jniey,  sweety  and  good    MidAe  of  Sepleml) 

FlowenamaU. 

FuLKBBaoir. 

IMkwMii^i  IBaily. 

Originated  with  B.  P.  FolkeiBon,  Aahland,  Ohio.  Hardy  a  I 
prodnotm.  Fniit  medinniy  obtoae,  rounded;  ndea  irreffnL  , 
nneqnal;  satnre  half  round.  Skin  whitish^  rich  red  chec  , 
Flesa  whitish-rellow,  tinned  with  red  at  the  pit  Jtiici%  ric  , 
sweeti  and  hi^-flavonred   Freestone.    2(Hh  August    (Mliot  I 

Qsoaes  ths  Foitrtb.    Floy.  Und.  Thonip. 

nils  is  certainly  the  most  popular  peach  for  garden  cnlto  i 
in  the  United  Btates.  It  is  large,  bears  regular  and  modera  \ 
crops,  is  of  the  highest  flavour,  and  the  tree  is  unusually  hare 
and  vigorous,  succeeding  well  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  ^  i 
garden  should  be  without  it  The  original  tree  stood,  not  loc  ; 
since,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gill,  Broad-street,  New-York. 

Leaves  large,  with  dobose  glands,  often  obscure.  Fruit  larg  , 
round,  deeply  divided  by  a  broad  suture,  and  one  half  a  littl  i 
larger  than  the  other.  Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  finely  dotte  I 
wiUi  bright  red,  and  deepening  into  a  ridi  daik-red  cheek  o  i 
one  side.  Flesh  pale,  marked  with  red  at  the  stone  (which  i 
small),  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a  remarkably  rich,  lusciot  i 
flavour.    Ripens  the  last  of  August    Flowers  small. 

Large  Eany  York,  Honest  John,  and  Haine*s  Early  Red,  ar  \ 
said  to  be  synonymous  with  this.  Further  trial  is  necessary  1 1 
decide. 

GOROAB. 

Originated  with  Benjamin  GuUis,  Philadelphia.  Growth  via 
oroos.  Leaf  glandless.  Flowers  small.  Size  rather  large,  round 
ish,  with  a  small  swollen  point  at  the  apex.  Skin  yellowish 
white,  clouded,  and  blotched  with  red  on  the  exposed  surface  ; 
lull  greenish  on  the  shaded  parts.  Sutnre  indistinct;  cavitj 
ieep  and  wide.  Flesh  whitish,  slightly  stained  at  the  stone 
«mcy,  non-adherent     Flavour  sacduunnc,  and  exceedingly  lua 


Origin  nncertain.  Glands  globoee.  Flowen  small  Fruit 
huge,  ronndish.  Skin  pale  green,  with  a  red  cheek  onlj  when 
expoaed  tp  the  ean.  flesh  greenish'whitei  red  at  the  rtoae, 
very  jiiicj^  DMltiag^  and  v^  good  ilavour.  Freestone.  Re- 
anires  a  wana  seosan  to  brii^  it  to  peffeotioo.  Ripe  from  the 
first  to  middle  of  Sepiemher; 

Obobss  MiGHONiTB.     O.  Doh.  Lind.  llkomp. 


Bcrjral  Eensiiigtoo. 
Gfunwood's  Boyal  Gtooige. 

New  Boval  Georga 

Large  Freaoh  lugnonna 
Fieoflh  Mig^Muae. 
Swisi  MigBonna 
Paiple  Avant 
Eariy  Purple  Avant 
"Rally  ICaj. 
Early  TineTard. 
Keil's  Earljr  Parple. 
Johnson's  Barly  Purple. 


y ineose  de  FromentlB. 

Il^gnoiiiie. 

Yetoutde  de  Merlet 

Tineuse. 

Pdufprie  de  KomiiBiiek 

BeQeBeaatd. 

BeUe] 


La  Royal  j^tonu), 
Pourprto  HAtiTe  {ofsorn^ 
Ronald's  Seedling  Galandsi 
Royal  Sovereigii. 
Superb  Royal. 


The  Groase  Mignonne  is  certainly  the  ''  world  renowned"  *A 
peaches.  In  France,  its  native  country,  m  England,  in  AmeriM, 
m  short  everywhere,  it  is  esteemed  as  one  of  me  most  delicious 
of  varieties.  It  is  a  good  and  regular  hearei^  a  Uirge  and  hand- 
some fruit,  is  a  &vourite  for  th^  who  have  to  ^row  peaches 
under  ^lass,  and  ripens  the  best  crops  even  in  a  ra£er  unfavour- 
able climate,  like  tnat  of  Boston.  The  great  number  of  names 
by  which  it  is  known  abroad  (and  we  have  not  quoted  all), 
proves  the  universality  of  its  cultivation. 

Leaves  with  globose  fflands.  Fruit  lange,  roundish,  alwavs 
somewhat  depressed,  and  marked  with  a  hollow  suture  at  the 
top.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  mottled  with  red,  and  having 
a  purplish  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  marked  with  red 
at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  veiy  rich,  high,  vinous  fla- 
vour. Stone  small,  and  very  rough.  Middle  of  August,  before 
the  Boyal  George.    Flowers  large. 

HAiints'  Bablt  Rbo, 

An  early  peach,  originated  in  New  Jersey,  of  very  fine  fiar 
vonr,  and  so  hardy  and  productive  as  to  be  a  popular  <»x^ard 
fruit. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fniit  of  medium  size,  round,  de« 

pressed  at  lire  top^  vtiih  sl  well'inatked  *iature  eitcnUing  round 
the  frujt   one  half  larger  than  the  other.     Skin  pale  whitIL 


ncD,  K>ngiiuy,  Ana  aeucions.    rreescone.    jKuaoie  oi  Augm. 
(Hot.  Mag.) 

Ekhbick's  Hbath.    E«ii. 
yi^Begtone  Hath. 

A  large,  ahowvt  oblong  peaeli,  often  growing  to  the  ItfgM^ 
size,  and  a  very  hardy  tree,  but  tJbe  quality  of  the  fruit  is  only 
second  rate.  This  sort,  which  is  a  native  of  New-Enfflsnd,  is 
vigorous,  and  bears  large  crops.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
cdebrated  Heath  Cling. 

Leaves  with  renifonn  dands.  Vrah  very  large,  ob]on|^,  with 
a  sHght  suture,  and  a  smiJl  swollen  point  at  the  top.  8km  pale 
greenish-white,  with  a  purplish  red  dieek.  Flesh  ^reerah- 
white,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  coane,  melting,  quite  juicj, 
with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  Middle  of  S^temMT.  Flow- ' 
erssmalL 

Ladt  Parham. 

Qlands  reni^orm.  Flowers  small  Vtmt  large,  ronndisli,  ope 
side  larger  than  the  other,  depressed  at  the  summit ;  autare  dis- 
tmctly  mariced,  the  swc^len  point  smalL  Skin  yellowish-white, 
downy.  Flesh  pale,  red  at  the  stone,  firm,  widi  a  rich,  vinous 
flavour,  reeembbuff  Baldwin,  but  superior.  Middle  of  October. 
Freestone.    (W.  N.  White,  MS.) 

LaGbavok. 

The  La  Grange  is  a  white  freestone  peach,  of  veiy  late  mata- 
rity,  lar^  size,  and  fine  flavour.  It  was  originated  from  seed 
five  or  SIX  years  ago  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Huke,  Burling- 
ton, New-Jersey. 

Its  late  peri<Kl  of  maturily,  its  colour,  its  productiveness,  and 
size,  have  already  given  it  quite  a  lefMitation  among  the  exten- 
sive glowers  of  New-Jersey,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valua- 
ble ^il,  not  only  for  the  table  but  ibr  preserving  at  the  most 
desirable  period  for  this  purpose,  late  in  the  season.  It  was 
first  brought  into  notice  and  cnsseminated  by  Me.  Thomas  Han- 
cock. 

Leaves  with  renifbrm  glaads.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  ^i^)ed 
Bomewlittt  lii:ti  the  Heath  Cling-  Skin  greenieh-wLite,  wilL 
ot!4'.agionftlly  aome  red  on  the  sunny  side*  Flesli  pale,  juicy, 
meltings  very  ricli,  fiwoet,  high'il&vouredt  and  delidi:>i]&.  I^ik 
of  September,  and  beginning  of  October.    Flowers  smalU 


Ia  Bojald.  Frenoh  BoonUiie. 

Fitehe  Boytle.  Judd*8  ICeltiiig. 

Bourdina  Motteoz's. 

Boadin.  Poarprto  TaicUTe^ )  inoifmii^ 

Karboniie.  LatePuple,  )   cfrnma, 

^Ilie  Late  Adminbley^  says  Mr.  Tbompson,  **  is  one  of     i 
very  best  of  late  peacheoi  and  ooght  to  be  in  eveij  coUectic 
an  opinion  in  which  we  fully  concur.    It  ia  one  of  those  d 
doua  sorts  that^  originating  a  long  time  ago  in  f^nancei  h    i 
received  the  approYaTof  the  best  cultivaton  eYerywherew    I    i 
hardy  and  productive  in  this  climate. 

Leaves  with  globoee  glands.  Fruit  very  hrae,  roundish, 
clining  to  oval,  with  a  bold  suture  dividing  the  miit  pretty  de 
ly  all  round,  and  a  snuill,  acute,  swollen  point  at  the  top.  SI  ; 
pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  pale  red  cheek»  marbled  witn  darl  i 
red.  Flesh  greenish-white,  but  red  at  the  stone;  veiy  jui 
melting,  and  of  delicate,  exquisite  flavour.  Middle  of  Sq>te 
ber.    Flowers  small. 

Madklxivb  ns  Cousaoir.    Thomp.  Lelieor.  Lind. 

BedlCagdalen(o/JtfiSer).        Vadeleine  Bouge.    (X  Ihk, 
Trae  Bed  Magdalen.  Bouge  Paysaime. 

VranohlfagdaleiL 

The  Bed  Magdalen  of  Courson  is  a  &vourite  old  Fren  ! 
peach,  yery  little  known  in  this  country ;  the  Bed  Magdalen  i 
many  <^  our  gardens  being  either  a  furious  sort,  or  £e  Bo}  i 
George.  It  is  an  excellent,  productive  peach,  hardy,  and  worti  | 
of  more  general  cultivation. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  siie,  ! 
rather  below  it,  round,  flattened,  with  a  deep  suture  on  one  sid  i 
Skin  Dale  yellowish-white,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  whil  i 
slighUy  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  and  melting  with  a  rich,  vinoi  i 
fiavonr.    Middle  and  last  of  August    Flowers  large. 

Malta.    lind.  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

PtdheMsMa     aiMk        Balisa. 
ICaltedsKonnsndiii  UdledePM^ 

A  most  delicious,  old  European  peach,  of  umurpauahU  flii 
vour.  The  tree  is  not  a  great  bearer,  but  it  is  hardy  and  Ion; 
lived,  and  richly  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  There  is  i 
spurious  sort  sold  under  this  name  in  the  United  States,  whicl: 
is  easily  known  by  its  globose  glands.  The  fruit  of  the  Malti 
keeps  well  after  being  gathered. 

Z^ves  senated,  wiUiont  glands.    Fmit  of  rather  laige  sizci 
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rich,  vinoiu,  piquant^  ana  deUcioos  flaroor.    Laat  of  Augait. 
Elowera  large. 

MosBifl*s  Bid  Basbbepb. 

KorriflBed. 

Bed] 

LHgeBed] 

This  reey  popvilar  and  well-known  American  peacli  h»  the 
rapotatkni  of  navfaig  originally  been  diaseminated  from  the  gar- 
den of  Robert  MorrB,  &u  <n  Hiiladelphia.  It  is  eTeiywhero 
justly  esteemed  for  its  acknowledged  good  &ronr,  beantj,  and 
prodoctiTenees.  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  scHne  other  American  writen, 
nave  erred  in  sapposmg  it  synonymous  iHtli  the  Groese  Mi- 
gnonne,  which  is  qnite  different,  both  in  the  coloar  of  its  akin 
and  flec^  as  well  as  in  its  flavour  and  blossoms. 

Leaves  with  small  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a 
little  depressed  at  the  top,  wiUi  a  moderately  well-marked  sotore. 
Skin  fine  pale  greenish-white,  a  little  dotted,  and  with  a  lively, 
rich  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale,  greenish-white,  quite  red  at  the 
stone,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavour. 
Last  of  August    flowers  small. 

Mobku'b  Whits  Rajubbips. 

Monte's  White.  (     Qf  varir  )  White  Kelocoton. 

White  Bareripe.  j  (m»  Ame-  f  Cole's  White  Meloooton. 

Luscious  White  Bareripa  )  riean  gar-  \  Aeestone  Heath. 

Lady  Ann  Steward.  '  dmm.  )  Morris's  White  F^reestona.  Fkff. 

Morrises  White  Rareripe,  a  native^  is  tiie  most  popjular  and 
well-known  white  peach,  and  is  everywhere  cultivated  in  this 
country,  etthes  under  this  or  some  of  the  other  names  quoted 
above.  It  is  a  rich  fruit  in  a  warm  climate,  but  is  not  quite  so 
high  flavoured  at  the  north  or  east  The  tree  is  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  bears  fiiir  crops.  In  some  sections  tender  and 
variable  in  quality. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  oval ;  su- 
ture only  of  moderate  depth,  swollen  point  smalL  Skin  rather 
downy,  greenish-white  on  all  sides  at  fint,  bat  wiiite  witii  a 
creamy  tint  when  fully  ripe;  and,  when  fblly  exposed,  some- 
times with  a  slightly  purple  cheek.  Flesh  white  to  the  atone, 
a  little  firm,  meltinff,  juicy,  sweet,  and  rich.  Middle  of  Septem* 
ber.    Flowers  amaUL 

MoBBXSANU  PovKu.    Thomp. 
HofBnan's  Pound.    Ffoy.       Morrison's  Pound. 
A  very  large  and  late  variety,  originated,  many  years  ago,  bj 
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Martin  flc^man,  Esq^  but  fint  dMseiniiuited  fram  the  ^^en  of 
Gouvernear  MorrM,  of  MonisMim,  near  New  Toik.  It  is  a  good 
fraity  but  its  place  has  been  taken,  of  late,  by  other  more  popu- 
lar sorts. 

Leaves  with  globose  fflands.  Fruit  very  laige  and  heavy, 
nearly  round.  Skin  dull  greenish-white,  with  a  hrownishHred 
cheek.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  sogary,  and  rich  in 
flavour.    Bipens  the  middk  and  last  of  September.    Fkywers 


Molbbb's  Whct. 

Origin,  Molden  Mountain,  on  the  Chesapeake ;  a  fine  white 
peach,  valuable  for  ita  latenessi 

Fhnt  large,  oUong;  suture  on  one  sidoi  distinct;  one  side 
usually  a  little  larger  than  the  other.  Skin  creamy  white,  rare- 
ly with  a  tinge  of  red.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  juicy,  sweet, 
melting,  and  excellent  Separates  from  the  stone.  Ripe  last  of 
September,  and  first  of  October.    (Shos.  Harvey,  MB.) 

MOORX^B  FATOlTRm. 

Origin,  garden  of  H.  K  Moore,  Chelsea,  Mass.  Tree  hardy, 
vigorous. 

Olands  globose.  Fruit  large,  roundish;  suture  round  the 
fruit  Skin  white,  with  a  broad,  br^;ht  blush.  Flesh  white, 
fine,  JBiey,  of  a  rich  vinous  flavour;  stone  small.  Firee.  Sep- 
tember 1st  to  15th.    (Cole.) 

MooBs's  Jttkx. 

Below  medium,  globular;  suture  shallow;  cavity  deep.  Skin 
yellowish,  nearly  covered  in  the  shade  with  red  dots  and  mar- 
blings,  and  deep  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  marbled  with  red 
from  the  skin  to  the  stone  in  the  darker  coloured  ones,  but  red 
only  at  the  stone  where  grown  in  the  shade,  juicy,  vinous,  plea- 
santly flavoured  and  good.  Last  of  June  and  first  of  July. 
Flowers  small.  Glands  reniform.  (Freestone.)  Or  gin,  Athens, 
Qa.    (Wm.  K.  White,  MS.) 

MoNTooinRT^B  Latb. 

Glands  reniform.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  large,  round,  de- 
pressed at  apex;  suture  shallow,  bat  distinct  Sen  downy,  yel- 
lowish-white, dotted  with  led  and  having  a  dull  red  cheek. 
Flesh  pale  white,  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  of  very 
fine  flavour.  Bipens  the  first  of  September,  and  continues  near* 
ly  all  the  month.  Separates  from  the  stone.  A  hardy  and 
desirable  kind.     (Wm.  N.  Wliite,  MS.) 


The  Niv«tte  is  an  ezoeUent  F^rench  yarie^,  mach  nBembling 
the  Late  Admirable. 

Leayes  with  globose  glande.  Fruit  laiffe,  loondish,  indiniiig 
to  oval ;  aatnre  sbaUow,  and  the  top  slimiUj  depreaeied.  Skin 
pale  green,  with  a  liyelj  red  cheek.  Fleui  pale  fl^^  ^^  <^^P 
red  at  the  stone,  joicj,  melting,  and  very  rich,  ^eginniiig  and 
middle  of  September.    Flowers  smalL 

NoBUBBSs.    Lang.  Lind.  Thomp. 

VangQSixL        Kelliflh^B  l^YOurita 
Lord  Montagae's  NoblesBei 

An  English  peach  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  which  in 
this  conntrj  is  esteemed  wherever  known,  as  one  of  the  Urgot, 
most  delicious,  and  most  valuable  varieties.  The  tree  is  bvdy 
and  prodncdve,  and  every  cultivator  should  possesB  it  In 
Enghtfid  it  is  one  of  the'fitvoorite  kinds  for  forcing  and  wall  cul- 
ture, 3rielding  r^ular  and  abundant  crops  of  beautiful,  pale  fhiit 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Finut  large,  roundish  ob- 
long, a  little  narrowed  at  the  top,  and  terminated  by  an  s^te 
sw^en  point  Skin  slightly  downj,  pale  green  throughouti 
marked  on  the  cheek  wit£  delicate  red,  clouded  with  darker  red. 
Flesh  pale  ffreenish-white  to  the  stone,  melting,  very  jui^,  with 
a  very  hi^  and  luscious  flavour.  Last  of  August  IRowe^ 
large. 

NuTMXo,  Bid.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

AvsiitRoag«L     0.  Dm*.       BiownNatmeg. 
Avant  Pdche  de  Tioyes.         Barlv  Bed  Nutmeg, 
BedAvant 

The  Red  Nutmeg  is  a  very  small  and  inferior  peach,  which 
has  long  been  cultivated  solely  on  aooonnt  of  its  earlineas.  It 
is  now  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens,  being  abandoned  for  better 
sorts.  It  is  desirable,  however,  in  a  complete  collection.  Both 
this  and  the  following  are  European  varieties.  The  tree  grows 
slowly,  and  is  of  dwsn  habit 

Lraves  small,  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  small,  rovndish, 
with  a  distinct  suture,  terminating  in  a  small,  round,  swollen 
point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  bright,  rich  red 
cheek.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  red  at  the  stone,  with  a  sweet 
and  rather  pleasant  flavour.  Middle  and  last  of  J  sly.  Flowers 
large. 
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NuTMBO,  Whiti.    Mill.  Lind*  Thomp, 


AvaBt  BImm^    a  ZM.       Wlute  Avant 
Bwly  White  Nntmefp. 

Hie  White  Natmeg  resembles  the  foregoing  in  its  general 
habit,  beinff  dwarftah,  and  of  slender  gron^.  It  is  the  small- 
est of  peadtesi  the  flaTonr  is  inferior,  and  it  is  onlj  esteemed 
by  cnnona  amatenrs  as  ripening  a  few  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fmit  very  small,  rather 
oval,  with  a  deep  suture  extenmnff  a  little  more  toan  half  ronnd. 
SUn  white,  or  rarely  with  a  niue  blnsh.  Flesh  white  to  the 
stone,  with  a  sweet  and  sKjirhuy  mosky,  pleasant  llavonr.  Ri- 
pens about  the  10th  or  15th  of  July.    Flowers  large. 

^  Oldmixov  Fsxxstohb.    Pom.  Man. 


A  large  American  peach,  of  late  matari^  and  rich  flavour, 
it  was,  we  believe,  raised  either  from  a  stone  of  the  Catherine 
Cling,  or  the  Oldmizon  Cling,  the  latter  having  been  brought 
to  this  oonntry  many  years  ago  by  Sir  John  ddmixon.  It  bean 
good  crops,  and  is  a  valnaUe  variety. 

Leaves  with  globose  gfainds.  Frait  lar;^  roundish,  or  slight- 
ly oval,  one  side  swoUen,  and  the  suture  visible  only  at  the  top; 
cavity  but  slightlj  sunk  at  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellowish- 
white,  mari>lea  with  red,  Ihe  cheek  a  deep  red.  Flesh  white, 
but  quite  red  at  the  stone,  tender,  with  an  excellent,  rich,  su- 
gary and  vinous  flavour.    Banning  of  September.    Flowen 


PnssmxvT.    P.  Mag.  lind.  Thomp. 

One  of  the  best  of  our  peaches,  and  a  capital  varie^.    On 
ginated,  several  yean  ago,  on  Lo^  Island. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oval,  the 
suture  shallow.  Skin  very  downy,  pale  yellowish-green,  with 
a  dull  red  cheek.  Flesh  white,  but  aeep  red  at  the  stone,  very 
juicy,  melting,  rich  and  high-flavouiea.  Stone  very  rough. 
MiddQe  of  September,    Flowen  smalL 

PiuBUDurr  CRumoH. 

Raised  by  the  Bev.  A.  Church,  President  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege, €hu  ^Bands  mifeim.  Fruit  large,  roondiah,  inclining  to 
ond;  suture  shallow,  often  a  mere  line,  with  a  small  point  at  the 
apex,  which  is  rarely  depressed.  Sldn  pale  red  in  the  shade, 
beautifully  mottled  and  washed  with  dan  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh 
white,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  of  delicioua 


Tree  rery  vigoroas  and  very  prodactiTe.  FruH  laige,  o?aL 
Skin  yellowiali-greeii,  shaded  with  red  Fleah  juicy,  IiucioiU) 
and  fine  flayour.  Separates  from  the  stone.  Ripens  about  tlie 
middle  of  September.    ( Wm.  R,  Princei  VS.) 

Red  Rabxbipk. 

liurge  Bed  Bareiipe^  q^«om& 
Early  Bed  Barer^ 

This  remarkaWy  fine  early  peach  k  a  yeiy  jx^nlar  one  with 
ns,  and  has  been  cultiyatea  for  many  years  m  this  State.  It 
strongly  resembles  the  Royal  Geonp,  and  we  belieye  it  an  Ame- 
riean  seedling  from  that  variety,  which  is,  howeyer,  distinct,  snd 
■operior  in  £iyoar. 

It  most  be  obeervwl,  thai  this  is  lotetty  different  both  from 
the  JSarlp  York  and  MarrU't  Bed  JRareripe^  with  which  it  is 
often  confounded  by  somie  nniaerymen.  Ilie  fruit  is  laiger, 
broader,  and  a  week  later  than  the  first;  and  its  aemted  lesTes, 
and  different  flavour,  separate  it  widely  frx)m  the  latter.  Soils 
of  the  branches  sometimes  sli^tly  mildewed. 

Leaves  senatedt  without  ^ands.  Fruit  ratlier  lar^^  globus 
lar,  but  broad,  depressed,  and  marked  with  a  deep,  broad  sutore, 
extending  nearly  round  the  whole  fruit  Skin  white,  mottled, 
and  marked  with  numerous  red  dots,  and  the  cheek  of  a  rich 
dark  red.  Flesh  whitish,  but  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy, 
very  rich  and  high-flavoured.  Middle  and  last  of  August  Flow- 
ers smalL 

Rarsbipb,  Latb  Red. 

Prince's  Red  Rareripe. 

This  noble  American  fruit,  the  Late  Red  Rareripe,  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  peaches,  even  surpassing 
often  the  I«ate  Admirable,  Its  large  size  and  great  excellence, 
its  late  maturity,  and  its  productiveness  and  vigour,  all  unite  to 
recommend  it  to  universal  favour.  The  rather  greyish  appear- 
ance of  the  friut  serves  to  distinguish  it,  at  first  sight^  from  all 
others. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  and  heavy,  round- 
ish-oval, suture  depressed  only  at  the  top,  where  the  swollen 
point  is  distinctly  sunken,  dkin  downy,  pale  grt^'sh-yellow, 
thiclilv  iii«j^'*i.-j  iii.'i  vviiij;^  witJi  iniM'js,-  >}  t  ;  the  tht^t^l;  dull, 
decp-ml,  distinfltly  mottled  with  fewn-colonfed  Bjp€ckA,  F!eFih 
whita,  but  ik»q>-n*d  nt  tlie  stone;  very  jiii<\v,  in  e  I  tin  ^^  aiifl  of  an 
unusually  rifli,  Inytcirmft,  bigli  iiavour,  not  sturpawed  by  an? 
pther  peach.     First  to  tlie  10th  of  September,     Flowers  aitiatl 


healthj,  moderate  bearer.    Frait  large,  round;  sntiire 
Sldn  greeniflh-white,  with  a  beantifdl  dark-red  mottled  c 
Pleah  whitish,  jtdcy,  melting,  rich,  and  excellent.    Sepi 
from  the  stone.    Last  of  August 


Hadeleina  Boogs  OtaxiiT^ 
S3     KadelfilneBoogeAMoyenn 

"^if    Hadelehieli  Petite  lleiir, 


RoTAL  Chablotts.    Thomp. 

New  Boyal  Obarlotte^  XML 

Grimwood's  Royal  Charlotte, 

New  Earlj  Puiple^ 

Lord  Netoon'a, 

Lord  Faooonberg's  HignoniM^  ^ 

A  rery  excellent  peftch,  and  a  fiivourite  varietj  with  all  I 
pean  gardeners.  Ito  leavea  are  more  ooaisely  and  deeply 
rated  than  those  of  other  varieties. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  laige^  incli 
to  ovate,  being  rather  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top; 
suture  of  moderate  size.  Skin  {>ale  greenish-white,  with  a  d 
red  marbled  cheek.  Flesh  white,  but  pale  red  at  the  sti 
melting^  jiu<7»  rich,  and  excellent  Beginning  of  Septen: 
Flowers  small. 

RoTAL  GsoRQK.    P.  Mag.  Lind.  Thomp. 
Sarly  Boysl  George.        Red  Magdalen. 
MDlet's  Mignonna  Kadeleine  Rooge  k  Petite  FKeur, 

Lockjer's  Mignrnine,        French  Ohanoellor,  ) 
Griffin's  Mignonne.  Early  Boto-dine,       >  mcorreeOy  cf  am 

Superb.  I>oubIe  Swalah,       ) 

Few  of  the  earij  peaches  surpass  in  flavour  and  beauty 
Royal  Georee.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  Eun^paan  varieties, 
attains  the  Whest  flavour  with  us.  The  pointe  of  ite  sh( 
are  a  little  inclined  to  mildew,  which  is  entirely,  in  our  dim 
prevented  by  the  shortening-in  pruning.  It  is  a  r^lar  i 
moderate  bearer. 

Leavee  serrated,  without  ghinds.  Frait  above  the  mid 
sise,  or  rather  large,  alobnlar,  broad,  and  depressed,  Ihe  sut 
deep  and  broad  at  the  top,  and  extending  round  two-thirdf 
the  fruit  Skin  pale,  or  white,  thickly  spnnUed  with  red  d< 
and  the  cheek  of  a  broad,  rich,  deep  red,  slightly  marbled.  Fl< 
whitish,  but  very  red  at  the  stone;  melting,  juicy,  very  rich,  a 
of  the  highest  flavour.  From  the  20th  to  the  last  of  Augi 
Flowers  small. 

Soott's  Barlt  Rsd. 

Scott's  Early  Red  is  a  new  variety,  of  very  excellent  flavo 
and  a  prolific  bearer,  which  we  have  lately  received  firom  N 
Jersey. 
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jmcji  with  a  ricli  and  loKsious  flaTOor.     Middk  of  Angut 
FlowensmalL 

Scott's  ILkavATB. 
A  noUe  rariety  of  the  Red  Rareripe.  Glanda  renifonii.  Frait 
Yery  larae,  round,  depreaaed.    Skin  rale  TeDow,  with  a  dark- 
red  chedL    fledi  white,  Inaeioiu,  and  weU-flavoored.     Ripens 
eariy  in  September.    (Prince's  'MB.) 

Soott's  Nkotab. 

Another  yery  fine  seedling  from  Uie  Red  Rareripe.  Glands 
ffioiboee.  Frait  larse,  round,  somewhat  depreased.  Obloiv  red, 
diaded  on  pale  yefiow  ground,  and  bright  red  next  liie  sun. 
Flesh  whit^  verj  sweet,  and  of  tibe  highest  flavour.  Ripens  earij 
m  September.    (Prince's  MS.) 

Sirow. 

The  Snow  peach  is  a  remarkably  fidr  and  beautiful  fruit,  of 
American  origin,  which  has  but  lately  made  its  appearance  in 
our  gardens,  llie  fruit  and  blossoms  are  white,  ana  the  fdiage 
and  wood  of  a  light  green.  It  is  a  very  hardy,  productive,  and 
desirable  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fknit  lam,  globular;  suture 
&in11y  marked,  except  at  the  top.  Skin  ^n,  dear,  beantifn], 
white  on  all  sides.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  juicy,  and  melting 
with  a  sweet,  rich,  and  sprightly  flavour.  Begisning  of  Septem- 
ber.  Flowers  small. 

Stbawbbbbt. 
Rose. 

The  strawberry  peach  we  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Han- 
cock, of  BuriingtoD,  pr<^rietor  of  one  of  the  most  leflpeotaUe 
and  extensive  nuiserioB  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  esteensed  one  of 
the  ver^  fineat  early  varieties  iot  orchard  culture  in  that  Stats. 
It  is  quite  di^nct  from  the  Early  Y<M;k. 

Leaves  with  rsa^bim  glands.  Frait  of  mediuaii  siaa^  oval, 
the  cavity  at  the  stem  deq>ly  sunk,  the  suture  extending  half 
round.  Skin  marbled  with  de^  red  over  almost  the  whole  snr- 
&ce.  Flesh  whitish,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  of  y^  delioioiM 
flavour.    Middle  of  August    Flowers  small. 

STBTSOyS  SEIDtliro, 

Raiae^i  by  Np  St<;Uon,  Bridge wuter,  Mhas.     Globose  glai^da 


Flowers  small.  Frait  Urge,  roimdish ;  sutare  indistinct  Skin 
flnreenish-white^  marbled,  and  slwded  with  crimson  in  the  son. 
flesh  white,  pink  at  the  stone,  very  meltino^  juicy,  brisk,  rich, 
and  Insdona.  Freestone.  Ripens  from  miodle  to  last  of  Sep- 
tember.   (Hot.  Mag.) 

SrtTMP  THB  World. 
Froit  very  lar^  roundish,  a  little  oblong.     Skin  creamy- 
white,  with  a  bn^t-red  cheek ;  suture  shaSow,  rather  more 
than  half  round.    Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  high-flavoured ;  very 
productive.    A  fine  market  variety. 

Vak  Zahdt*b  Supkbb. 
Originated  in  the  garden  of  R.  B.  Van  Zandt,  Loiy  Island. 
Fruit  medium  size,  oval.  Skin  nearly  smooth,  white,  delicately 
marbled  with  red,  ^ving  it  a  waxen  hue;  the  beauty  and 
smoothness  of  the  skin  approximate  in  appearance  to  that  of  a 
nectarine.  Flesh  melting  and  delicious;  separates  from  the 
stone.  Rijpens  in  August.  Yeiy  productive.  (Wm.  R.  Prince, 
MS.^  This  is  the  true  variety,  and  distinct  from  the  one  for- 
merly described  in  this  work. 

Waltxr'b  Earlt* 

Walter's  Early  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  popular  eari^ 
varieties  ibr  orchards  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  or^nated.  It  n 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  light  sandy  soil  of  that  State, 
bearing  abundant  crops  of  excellent  fruit 

Leaves  wi&  globose  elands.  Fruit  lar^  roundish.  Skin 
white,  with  a  rich  red  cheek.  Flesh  whitish,  a  little  touched 
with  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  veiy  agree- 
able  flavour.    Ripens  about  the  20th  of  August 

Walburton  Admirabls. 

An  English  variety,  which  is  found  very  good  here. 

Flowers  small.  Fruit  large,  roundish ;  suture  medium.  Skin 
greenish-white,  finely  shad^  with  dafk-red  in  the  sun.  Flesh 
white,  a  little  stained  at  the  atc»ie;  jnioy,  meltings  with  a  rich, 
sweet  flavour.    Middle  and  laat  of  September. 

Ward's  Lavb  Fru. 

A  fine  late  American  variety;  vigorous  and  productive; 
valuable  for  maiket  Glands  renifbrm.  Flowers  small.  Fruit 
rather  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin  white,  with  a 
beautifbl  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red 
at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  and  excellent  Freestone. 
FiiBt  of  October.    Weld's  Freestone  may  prove  the  same. 


The  Washington  is  a  handsome  and  very  deliciofu  peach,  of 
American  origin.  It  was  named  and  first  introduced  to  notice 
by  Mr.  Michael  Floy,  nurseryman,  New  York,  about  forty  yean 
ago.  The  fruit  rijpwis  late;  the  tree  is  vigorous,  hardy,  and 
productive,  and  it  is  altogether  a  valuable  variety. 

Leares  with  globose  ^^ds.  Fruit  large,  broad,  depresBed, 
with  a  broad,  deep  suture  extending  nearly  rom:id  it  Skin  veiy 
thin,  yellowish-white,  with  a  deep  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  pale 
yellowish-white,  very  tender,  juicy,  and  meltings  with  a  sweet, 
rich,  and  luscious  flavour.  It  often  adheres  slightly  to  the 
stone,  which  is  quite  smalL  Middle  of  SeptemMr.  Flowers 
small 

Whiti  Impsrial. 

The  White  Imperial  is  a  new  fruit,  of  most  estimable  quality. 
We  consider  it  quite  a  valuable  variety  for  every  garden  norw 
of  New  York,  as  its  flavour  is  very  excellent  It  is  hardy  and 
vigorous,  and  bears  good  and  regular  crops. 

This  fine  peach  originated  (it  is  believed,  from  the  Noblesse) 
in  the  garden  of  David  Thomas,  of  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  so 
long  known  for  his  skill  and  science  as  an  amateur  horticulturist 
It  was  first  made  known  to  us  by  his  son,  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  M»- 
oedon,  N.  Y.  Leaves  with  globoee  glands^  Fruit  rather  large, 
broad,  depressed,  hollowed  at  the  smnmit,  with  a  wide,  deep 
cavity  at  the  stem ;  the  suture  moderately  deep,  and  the  fruit 
enlarged  on  one  of  its  sides.  Skin  yellowish-wnite,  with  only  a 
slight  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  nearly  white,  very  melt- 
ing and  juicy,  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  and  the  flaTonr  sweet 
and  delicious.  Ripens  amons  the  earliest,  a  few  days  after  the 
Early  York,  about  the  25th  of  August    Flowers  small. 

Whitx-Blossomxd  Incomp arable,    p.  Man.  Thomp. 

Whits  BlosMiii.        Willow  PeMh. 

His  is  a  native  fruit,  of  second  quality,  much  inferior,  both 
in  flavour  and  appearance,  to  the  Snow  peach.  Its  seeds  rery 
frequently  produce  the  same  variety.  The  flowers  are  white, 
the  leaves  are  of  a  Hght  green,  and  the  wood  pale  yellow. 
Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  ovaL  Skin  fiur, 
white  throughout  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  meltings  juicy, 
sweet,  and  pTeasaat  Beginning  of  September.  Flowen  laige; 
white. 


Frmtome  Peaeket  with  Dmp  T^Uato  Fktk* 

Aauoovte.    Thomp.  O.  Dok 

TdhnrAdnlnilda  Admiiablo  Jmm.    aJMLNait. 

Aprieot  Pteflh.  D' Alwioot 

Qfone  Jaose  Tardiya       D'Oimoge.    (Oniige  Faach.    Xm.) 

The  Aprieot  Peach  (or  Tdlow  Admirable^  es  it  is  more  fn 
auently  called)  is  an  old  French  variety,  hot  little  eohivated  i 
uiB  coontrj,  thoogh  deserving  of  attention  in  the  Middle  State 
It  ripens  veiy  late^  and  ia^  tlmii^t  to  hare  a  slight  apricot  fli 
ronr.    It  grows  with  moderate  vigour,  and  bean  abundantly. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish-ova 
with  a  small  sotuie  ronninff  on  one  side  only.  Skin  clear  yel 
low  all  over,  or  faintly  toadied  with  red  next  the  son.  Flesl 
yellow,  but  a  little  red  at  the  stone,  firm,  ratha*  dry,  with  i 
sweet  and  agreeable  flavour.  Stone  imalL  Ripens  at  the  be 
ginning  of  October.    Flowers  large. 

BsBOBll'a  TSLLOW. 

Beigen's  Yellow  is  a  native,  we  believe,  of  Long  Island.  It  ii 
very  1^^  and  of  very  delicious  flavour.  It  is  &Aet  coloured 
more  depressed  in  form,  rather  finer  flavoured,  and  ripens  some 
days  later  than  the  Tellow  Rareripe,  which  it  much  resemblea 
It  is  a  nxxierate,  but  good  bearer.  It  is  earlier,  and  much  supe- 
rior to  the  Melocoton,  and  its  glands  distinguish  it,  also,  from 
that  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large  (often  measuring 
nine  inches  in  circumference),  globular,  depressed,  and  broad; 
the  suture  well  marked,  and  extending  more  than  half  round. 
Skin  deep  orange,  dotted  with  some  red,  and  with  a  veiT  broad, 
dark-red  cheek.  Fleah  deep  yellow,  melting,  iuicy,  and  of  rich 
and  Ittscioas  flavour.  Ripens  at  the  beginnmg  of  September. 
FlowensmalL 

Columbia.    Coze. 
Ptea 

Hie  Columbia  is  a  singular  and  peculiar  peacb.  It  waa 
raised  by  Mr.  Coze,  the  author  of  the  first  American  work  on 

*  Neaily  aH  this  daaB  are  of  American  origin,  and  the  Tettow  Alberge 
of  Europe  is  the  original  type.  They  are  not  so  rich  as  Class  L,  and  re- 
quire our  hot  sonuneTs  to  bring  out  their  flavour.  In  a  oold  dimate,  the 
aoid  is  always  prevalent  Hence  they  are  inferior  in  England,  and  at  the 
imff^iieni  limits  of  the  peach  in  tiiisooontry 


cay.    The  yoong  wood  is  pwple. 

Leaves  with  reniform  gUnds.  Frait  large,  globular,  broad 
and  much  depre«ed,  the  tatare  ditlniGt,  «[tendiiig  half  way 
ronnd.  Skin  rough  and  nrtlier  thick,  dull  diittj  red,  ^molded 
with  spots  and  strealu  of  da^er  red.  Flesh  Er^t  jeHow,  of 
the  texture,  as  Ooxe  remarks,  of  a  rerj  ripe  pineapple,  rich,  jui- 
cy, and  of  very  eiceUent  flavour,  fiipena  fiom  the  beginning  to 
the  Boiddle  of  Sepleoiber. 

GnAWvosD'a  Eablt  Mxloootoh. 
Eariy  CrawfiMrd.    Km,       OawfonPs  Early. 

This  is  the  most  splendid  and  excellent  of  all  eariy  yellow- 
fleshed  peaches,  and  is  scarcely  snipassed  by  any  other  Tariely 
in  aiae  and  beanty  of  appearance.  As  a  maiket  froit,  it  is  per- 
il^ the  most  popular  of  the  day,  and  it  is  deeerving  of  the 
high  &your  in  which  it  is  held  by  all  growers  of  tiie  peach.  It 
was  originated,  a  few  years  aeo,  by  William  Crawfonl,  E^  of 
Middletown,  New  Jersey.  Ae  tree  is  vigorous,  very  fraiifa], 
and  hardy. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fmit  very  large,  oblong,  the 
swollen  point  at  the  top  prominent ;  the  snture  shallow.  Skin 
yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  mehii^  sweeli 
rich,  and  veiy  excellent.  It  ripens  here  the  last  wei£  in  Au- 
gust   Flowers  small 

Crawtobd's  Lats  MiLoooTOir. 
Oawibrd's  Saperi>  Malaoatime. 

Crawford's  Late  Melocoton,  from  the  same  sooroe  as  the  fore- 

Ot  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Ameiican  peaches.  We 
it  unsorpaased  by  any  other  yeUow-fieahed  variety,  and 
deserving  of  univenal  cultivation  in  this  country.  Aa  a  splen- 
did and  productive  market  fruit,  it  is  unrivalled,  and  its  sise, 
beauty  and  excellence,  will  give  it  a  place  in  every  garden* 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  with 
a  shallow  but  distinct  suture.  Skin  yellow,  wiih  a  fine  dark- 
red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  juicy  and 
melting,  with  a  very  nch  and  excellent  vinous  flavour.  lupens 
from  the  20th  to  the  last  of  September.    Flowers  smalL 

EuXAPnAOB. 

Origin,  Philadelphia,     Leaves  large,  wiih  reniform  glands. 


TBS   PXAOB.  69X 

Fruit  medinniy  loond,  tennintiting  in  a  nipple.  Skin  jeOow, 
with  a  mottled  red  cheek.  Fleeh  yellow,  red  at  the  fltonoi 
wkioh  m  free.    Lart  of  September.    ( W.  D.  BrinoUe  in  Pom.) 

Hatch. 

Oi]ginatedwithS.aHaleh,naaktBi,Ck>nn.;  hardy  and  va* 
Inable  at  the  N<Hth.  Glands  globone.  Fmit  roondiah,  pointed; 
sntore  diallow.  Skin  deep  yellow;  blo&h  in  the  ton.  Fleeh 
yellow,  mehinj^  eweet  and  excellent  Freeatone.  First  of  Sep- 
tember.   (Cole.) 

Jaoquss'  Babsbipb. 
Jaoqaes^  TeUow  Bam^^ 
Origin,  Mass.    A  large  yellow  PCAch,  of  mediom  quality  and 


productive.  Glands  reniform.  flowen  small.  Frait  large^ 
ronndish,  compressed;  sotore  shallow.  Skin  dark  yellow,  most- 
ly shaded  with  dull  red.  Flesh  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
slightly  subacid.    Freestone.    Middle  of  September. 

Luroour. 

Origin,  limeoln,  Mass.;  yery  haidy  and  piodnotiTe.  GHands 
fflobose.  Fruit  large,  roondish;  sntuve  laige.  Skin  rich  yel* 
k>w,  mostly  oorer^  with  dark  purplish  red,  much  downy. 
Flesh  yeUow,  with  a  tinge  of  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  of  a  yery 
rich,  sweet  and  excellent  flavour.  Freestone.  IVom  fint  to 
lastofSq[>tember.    (Cole.) 


Glands  globose.  Fnrit  very  larsre,  short,  oyal.  flSdn  light 
yellow,  bright  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  melt- 
ing, very  juicy,  of  a  sweet  luscious  flavour.  First  of  October. 
(Cole.) 

MbB.  P(KVaBTfB. 

Origin,  Soulb  CaroBna.  Tree  vigorous  and  produetive. 
Globose  glands.  Fknit  large,  globular,  with  a  regutar  suture. 
Skin  yellowirii,  inclining  on  the  exposed  side  to  a  OTownish  tin^ 
veined  witii  red.  Flesh  of  rich  yellow,  juicy,  melting,  and  of 
first  quidity;  partially  adherent  Ripens  from  1st  to  12Ch  cf 
August  in  South  Carolina.    ( WHBam  Summer.) 

Owxir. 

Owen's  LomoQ  Barai^ 

Oriffin,gardenof  J.  Owen,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Glands  globose. 
Fruit  large,  roundish;  suture  large.    Skin  rich  yellow,  mostly 
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ooTered  with  dark  red  or  purplkh  red  in  the  bud.  Fleeh  jel« 
low,  red  at  the  Btoae,  tender,  very  juioy,  of  a  deiieioiiB  eaodi»- 
rine,  and  slightly  eabacid  flavour.  AreeeUme.  Middle  to  laat 
n^  September.    (Cole.) 

Pbimb's  BxcKueioB. 

Originated  with  William  R.  Princei  Flnahing^  ^^  Island. 
Froit  very  largei  round;  suture  slighti  a  mere  line,  ending  in  a 
flattened  depression  at  top,  where  there  is  a  slight  cavi^,  and  a 
little  abortive  mamelon.  Skin  a  most  splendid  pure  bright 
orange  colour.  Flesh  golden  yellow  to  the  stone,  veiy  rich,  lus- 
cious, aromatic,  apricot,  or  exquisite  orange  flavour,  sweet  and 
rich;  separates  freely  flrom  the  stone.  Ripens  middle  of  Octo- 
ber: well  suited  to  the  South.     (W.  R.  Prince's  1I&) 

Poolb'b  Labqb  Ysllow.    Ken. 

Podd^s  Late  YeUow  FrssstonsL 

A  veiy  laree  oeach,  of  the  Meloooton  family.  It  lately  cvi* 
ginated  near  ^Philadelphia,  and  bears  fine  crops. 
.  Leaves  with  rsnifoim  gknds.  Fruit  laige,  voonduh,  with  a 
satnre  extending  from  the  base  to  the  top.  Skin  deep  yellow, 
with  a  dark-red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  rich, 
juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavour.    Ripens  last  of  September. 

Red  Chskk  Mbloooton.*    Pom.  Man. 

ICidAgatane.  Yellow  Kaloooton. 

Malacatone.  Yellow  Malagafeona 

Hogg*fe  MeloeotoiL        Bed  Gheek  Malocoton.    Ctanw 

The  Melocoton  (or  Malagatune,  as  it  is  commonly  called)  is 
almost  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Almost  everv  or- 
chard and  garden  in  the  country  contains  it,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bushels  of  the  frmt  are  raised  and  sent  to  market 
in  this  country,  every  year.  It  is  a  beantifal  and  fine  fruit  in 
&vourable  seasons,  though  in  un&vourable  ones  the  acid  frequent 
ly  predominates  somewhat  in  its  flavour.  It  is  an  American 
seedling,  and  is  constantljr  reproducing  itself  under  new  forms, 
most  of  the  varieties  in  thii  section  having,  directly  or  indirect* 
ly,  been  raised  from  it;  the  finest  and  most  popular  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  being  Crawford's  Early  and  Late  Melocotons,  both 
greatly  superior,  in  eveiy  respect,  to  the  original  Melocoton. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval,  with 
a  swollen  point  at  the  top.    Skin  yellow,  with  a  deep-red  cheeL 

•  iftftoapCm  is  tbe  Spanish  ftr  Paacfa. 


Raised  hj  Samuel  Reeves,  Salem,  New  Jeney;  a  hard 
prodnctiye  kind.  GlandaffloboBe.  flowers  smaU.  Frait! 
ranndish,  iDclining  to  oyal,  with  a  swollen  point  Skin  yc 
with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  red  at  the  stem 
cy,  meltinfl^  with  a  good,  vinons  mivonr.  Freestone.  11 
of  September. 

Scon's  NOH7A1UBII.. 

Origin,  Bnrlingioii,  New  Jeney.  Resembles  Oawfcurd's '. 
bat  sweeter.  Glands  globose.  Fruit  large,  lomidish,  8l]| 
oblong;  sntare  medium.  Skin  deep  yellow,  with  a  fine  i 
red  cheeL  Flesh  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  sweet,  w 
rich  and  excellent  vinous  flavour.  Freestone.  Last  of  Sep 
ber. 

Smith's  FAvouiun. 

Tree  visorous,  hardy,  and  productive :  srown  by  Calvin  Si 
Lincoln,  Mass.  Glan<i8  reniform.  Fruit  Targe,  roundish;  so 
deep.  Skin  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  deep^  rich  red.  I 
yellow,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  and  ddieious  flavour.  One  of  the 
for  general  cultore  and  market  Freestone.  Middle  to  lai 
September.    (Cole.) 

Shook  Fbxxstonb.    Ken. 
SiGeoii^ 

It  was  originated  not  long  since  by  Mr.  Smock,  of  Middle 
New  Jersey,  the  centre  of  extensive  peach  cultivation. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oval,  narro 
towards  the  stalk,  and  nOher  compressed  on  the  sides.  IE 
light  orange  yellow,  mottled  with  rod,  or  often  with  a  dark 
cheek,  when  rally  exposed.  Flesh  br^ht  yellow,  but  red  at 
stone;  moderately  juicy  and  rich.  Ripens  last  of  S^ten 
and  first  of  October. 

SuaquHHAirirA. 

Griffith. 

Oriffinated  with  Mr.  Griffith,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquel 
na.  A  very  large,  handsome  fruit,  and  is  a  special  favourite 
that  section.  Fruit  very  large,  nearly  globular.  Skin  rich 
low,  with  a  beautiful  red  cheek,  nearly  covering  the  whole 
face.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  vinous  flav 
Ripens  fi-om  we  first  to  the  middle  of  September.  It  is  8ai< 
be  the  best  of  all  the  yellow-fleshed  peaches. 
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rounoiaau  osn  nur  yeuow,  wisii  a  ncn  cneeK,  caviij  open. 
Fle&h  yeUow,  red  next  the  Btone,  micj,  non-adherent  Fla?oar 
Inscions ;  quality  **  best."  Matonty,  middle  to  laat  of  Septem 
ber.    Fre^tone.    (Interm.  Rep.) 

Tuna'  Bjlrbbipx. 

Originated  with  Bernard  Tofts,  Billerica,  Mass.  YeiT  hardj, 
yigorons,  and  prodnctiye.  Glands  dobose.  Froit  medial,  roand- 
iflh.  Skin  yellowish,  with  a  br^^i^ped  cheek.  Flesh  yellow, 
meltiiig,  yery  sweet  and  Inseions.  Freestone.  Middle  toheXd 
Septembw.    (Cole.) 

TsLLOW  Albbbob.  Thomp. 

Albeige  Jaime.   0.  Duh,       Purple  Alberga   XML 
Pdche  Jaune.  Bed  Alberge. 

Qold  Meshed.  Golden  MignonnQ. 

Tellow  Bareripe^  of  many  American  gardens. 

"Hie  Tellow  Albeige  is  an  old  French  variety,  and  <me  of  the 
earliest  of  the  yellow-fleshed  peaches.  It  is  no  doabt  the  origi- 
nal sort  from  which  our  Melocotons  and  Yellow  Rareripes  have 
sprang  in  this  conntry.  It  has  only  a  second-rate  flavoui^  except 
in  rich,  warm  soils,  and  is  not  comparable  to  the  Yellow  Rare- 
ripe in  size  or  quality. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
with  a  well-miAed  furrow  running  half  round.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  deep  porplish-red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  but  deep  red 
at  the  stone;  soft,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavour. 
Middle  of  August     Flowers  smalL 

The  RosANNA  (Lind.  Tfaomp.),  AiberpeJaune^  of  many  French 
gardens,  and  Yellow  Alberge  of  some  gaidens  hei-e,  differs  from 
the  above  only  in  having  renitbrm  glands,  and  ripening  tea  or 
twelve  days  later.     Flavour  seoond  rate. 

Ybllow  Rabbripb. 
Large  Tellow  Rareripe.        ICarie  Antoinette. 

One  of  the  finest  very  early  yellow-fleshed  peaches.  It  is  an 
A.merican  seedling,  produced  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  well 
deserves  the  extensive  cultivation  it  receives,  both  in  the  orchsrd 
and  garden. 

L^ves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  lai^  roundish,  the  su- 
ture slightly  (leprossctl,  extending  more  taan  half  round;  the 
dwoLleu  point  ut  the  top  gnialh 


Flows  malL 


CLASS  m. 

Clui(fttm$  PeachM  (or  P«9Mt). 

BuKkP  CuvoOTonk  Flof. 
€hwt  OHnnrtoBa       Blood  Clii«L 


Hie  Blood  OingBtone  is  a  very  luge  and  pecoliar  fruit  i 
Talue  for  eatiiig,  bat  esteemed  hj  Buiay  for  pickling  an< 
eenrii^ ;  the  fleah  veiY  red,  like  that  of  a  beet.  This  \ 
American  seedling,  raised  many  years  a^  from  the  F  ; 
Blood  Clingstone-^ANGUiNOLB  a  Chaib  Adhjibxiitx.  1 
mach  larger  frxdt  than  the  original  sort,  which  has  laige  fl(  i 
otherwise  they  are  the  same  in  all  respects.  / 

«  Leaves  with  reniform  glands.    Fmit  often  very  large,  r  i 
ish,  oval,  with  a  distinct  sntore.    Skin  very  downy,  of  a  I 
dull,  cloaded,  purplish  red.    Flesh  deep  red  throogfaoat 
and  jnicy — not  fit  for  eating.    September  to  October.    Fl<  i 
small. 

There  is  a  FmNOH  Blood  FaBxaToirs  {SangwnoUt  Som^  i 
Catdimalej  or  BHmv$j  Doh,  TlK>mp.)  of  tiie  same  natme 
need  ibr  the  same  purpose  as  this,  but  somUer  in  siie,  an 
equal  to  it  Ibr  oooking.    Leaves  without  glands* 

Blaktoit  CLnr€k, 

Leaves  large.    GUmds  reniform.   Fndt  large,  and  shaped 
Lemon  Cling,  with  the  same  projecting,  swollen  point, 
rich  orange,  with  a  slightly  reddened  cheek.    Flesh  orange 
low,  firm,  but  full  of  a  dehcious,  vinous  juice.    Later  and  b  \ 
than  Lemon  Cling.    Reproduces  itself  m>m  seed.    Ripens  I 
August    (Whiter  Gard.) 

BoH>SAnz  Cuvo. 

Raised  from  a  stone  brought  from  Bordeaux.  Fruit  hi 
oblong,  or  oval ;  a  little  one-sided ;  suture  shallow.  Skin  < 
downy,  lemon  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  rci 
the  stone  (to  whieh  it  clings),  juicy,  melting,  and  of  an  excal 
Timms  flavour :  one  of  the  best  ci  its  seasoa*  First  of  Anii 
(Wm.N.  White,  M&) 


Clingstanef  a  native  seedling,  so  mach  esteemed  in  tifae  Middle 
States. 

Leaves  with  renifonn  gli^ids.  Fruit  large,  ronndish  oval,  more 
swollen  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  terminated  by  a  small 
swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  yellowish-ffreen,  much 
sprinkled  with  red  dots;  the  exposed  cheek  dT  a  bri^^  lively 
red,  streaked  with  darker  red.  Flesh  firm,  yello¥nsh-white,  but 
dark-red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  adheres  very  dosely ;  juicy, 
rich,  and  excellent  Mid^e  and  kit  of  Seplember.  Flowen 
small 

CHDnua  Olihs. 

Beniform  glands.  Flowers  smalL  Froit  large,  globular;  ades 
compressed ;  suture  quite  shallow.  Skin  creamv-white,  diaded 
and  marUed  with  fine  red.  Flesh  white,  red  at  the  atone  (which 
is  adherent),  very  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich,  excellent  vinoos 
flavour.  ^Bipens  first  to  middle  of  September.  At  the  south, 
firom  the  middle  of  July  to  first  of  August 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.    Imported  from  China. 

DoNAHoo  Cling. 

From  Mc  Donahoo,  Clark  couik^y  Gm.  Qlands  renilvm. 
Froit  very  laige,  roundish ;  suture  quite  deep  on  one  side,  and 
visible  entirely  around  the  fruit;  i^pex  depressed.  Skin  creamy- 
white,  beantifuUy  dotted  ajid  tinged  with  red  in  the  son. 
Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  exceedingly  juicy,  excelling  the  Heath 
Cling  in  tenderness  of  texture,  a^  equally  rich  and  luscious, 
and  a  most  desirable  variety.  Ripens  from  10th  to  20th  Sep 
tember.    (Ga.  Pom.  S.  Bep.) 

Elmira  Cuve. 

Originated  with  Dr.  M.  W.  Phillips,  Miss.  Glands  reniform. 
Flowers  small  Fruit  large,  oval,  depressed ;  suture  rather  shal- 
low on  one  side.  Skin  white,  with  a  greenish-y^ow  tinge^ 
quite  downy.  Flesh  white,  tinged  with  red  at  tiie  stone,  to 
which  it  adheres;  sweet  and  go<^.  Early  in  August  (Wm.  N. 
White,  Ma) 

Flxwxllsn  Cuno. 

Fruit  larffe,  giobular,  depressed  at  the  apex.  Skin  dowBV, 
jellowish-white,  mostJy  overspread  with  shades  of  red ;  dark, 
dull  pui^klLiL'i^J  ill  Uie  auu,  tki^  liglitcr  tmta  of  red  aamiffwJili 
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in  sIripeB.  flesh  yeUowiah-wkifee,  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it 
finnlj  adheree,  yery  juicy,  sweet,  and  high  flaronred ;  a  deeii^ 
able  earl  J  cling.    Fint  of  August.    (Wm.  N.  White,  MS.) 

Hobtos'b  Dslioiotjs. 

fVuit  large,  ronndiah,  inclining  to  ond,  dqyenod  at  apex, 
point  very  Mnall,  and  wkhin  tke  depreanon;  aatnre  thallow. 
Skin  moderately  downy,  of  a  rich,  creamy  white,  with  a  ftint 
blush  in  the  Bun«  Fledi  white  to  the  stone,  with  the  exact  fla- 
vour of  a  Heath  Cling;  aoality  '^besL"  From  itrst  to  middle  of 
October.    (Ga.  Pom.  8.  Kept) 

Htslop. 

Hyslop's  dingstonei 

'  Origin  nnknown;  an  American  variety,  hardy  and  productive. 
CHands  reniform.  Flowers  small.  Frdt  large,  roundish,  incHn- 
inff  to  oval.  Skin  white,  with  a  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  very 
juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich,  vinous  flavour;  adheres  to  the 
stone.    First  of  October. 

Hbath.    Coxe. 

Hsatb  Gliiigstoiie.        Tine  Heath. 
^ftedHesth. 

The  most  superb  and  most  delicious  of  all  late  Clingstones. 
It  seldom  ripens  in  New  Bnffland,  bnt  here,  and  to  the  south- 
ward, it  is  one  of  the  most  vamable  kinds,  of  very  large  size,  and 
the  very  finest  flavour. 

Coxe  informs  na  that  this  is  a  seedling  nroduced  in  Blaryland 
from  a  stone  brought  by  Mr.  Daniel  Heatn  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  it  is  fr^uently  still  propagated  from  the  stone,  with- 
out variation,  in  that  State.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  long  lived, 
and  moderately  productive;  wiHi  tikie  shorieningHn  mode  of 
pruning,  the  fruit  is  always  targe  and  fine,  otherwise  often  poor. 
This  tree  is  well  deservingof  aplaoe  on  the  espalier  rail  or  wall, 
ai  the  north* 

Leaves  nearly  smooth  on  the  edges,  with  reniform  glands. 
Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  narrowing  to  both  ends,  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  top  with  a  large  swollen  point;  the  snture  distinct  on 
one  side.  Skin  downy,  cream-coloiired  white,  with  a  Isint 
blush  or  tin^e  of  red  in  the  son,  or  a  brownish  cheek.  Flesh 
greenish-white,  very  tender  and  mating,  exceedingly  juicy, 
with  the  richest,  highest,  and  most  luscious  flavour,  surpassed 
hj  no  other  variety.  It  adheres  very  closely  to  the  stone.  It 
npens  in  October,  and  frequently  keeps  f<Nr  a  month  after  leing 
gathered.    Flowers  small. 

Baths'b  Nsw  Hsaib  is  a  recent  seedling,  very  similar  in  all 


j<Tom  uenry  uuii,  4r^  AtoeiiA,  Ua.  irnnt  veiy  large,  oblong 
depreaaed  at  apex ;  mitare  a  mere  line.  Skin  ve^downj,  jellow- 
iflb-wliite,  marbM  with  dxA  fed  in  tlie  ran.  Fleab  Wliite,  pale 
rod  ai  &e  atone,  Tatber  trm  and  ridi,  with  a  laA  ThKHia  ta- 
▼our;  a  great  aoqidaitioiL    October.    (Ga.  Pom.  &  Rept) 

IwooMPAKABUL    Liiid.  Tlioinp. 
PaTie  AdalraUe.  Am.J«vtL  Km.      Late  Adndiable GUag. 
Larger  than  the  Oathmne,  which  it  leeembles.    It  is  inferior 
to  it  and  several  others  in  llavoiir,  and  is  only  worthy  of  caltiT»- 
tion  for  market. 

Leaves  with  reaiferm  fflands.  Fruit  large,  loandieh,  one  side 
enlaiged.  Skin  pale  yeUowish-white,  li^^t  red  on  the  exposed 
side.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  red  at  the  stone,  jaicy,  meldngi 
and  of  agreei^le  flavour.    Last  of  September.    Flowers  smalL 

Jackson  Cliko. 

Baiaed  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Fhmklin,  Athens,  Ga.  Fniit  large,  ob- 
long, with  a  very  large,  swollen  point.  Skin  ridi  dark  yellow, 
covered  with  du'k  r^  in  the  son.  Flesh  rather  firm,  orange- 
yellow,  and  dark  red  at  the  stone ;  juicy,  sprightly,  rich.  Mid 
delicions ;  quality  "  best^    Last  of  Angost    (Ga.  Pom.  S.  Bep.) 

Labox  Whitx  Clinobtonk. 

Few  York  White  Oitngnfcoiie.  J^.      WlBiMDaon^NewTofk: 
fieUgj's  ding: 

The  Lai^  White  CUngstose  is  by  £ir  the  most  popular  of  thia 
class  of  pewshes  in  this  l^ite,  and  in  New  England.  We  tibnic 
it  superior  to  the  Catherine  and  CHd  Newington,  and  only  snr» 
passed  in  flavour  by  the  Oldmixou  Cling  and  the  Heath  Cling. 

This  variety  was  raised  about  forty  years  ago  by  David  Wil- 
liamnon,  a  nurseryman,  in  New  York,  and  was  first  described  by 
Floy  as  the  Ifew  Vark  CimgtUme,  But  as  it  is  universally 
known  now  by  the  present  t^  we  have  placed  the  original 
names  as  synonymes.  The  light  ooknir  and  exoell^it  aoah^ 
of  this  fruit  reader  it  the  |;reatsst  £svourito  for  preserving  in 
brandy  or  sugar.  The  tree  is  remarkably  hardy  and  long  lived; 
rarely  if  ever  b^ng  attacked  by  the  yellows.  It  bears  regdar 
and  good  croos. 

L^ves  witn  globose  ^ands.  Fruit  large,  round ;  the  suture 
slight,  and  the  swollen  point  at  the  top  small.  I^in  white  (in- 
clining to  yellow  only  when  over-ripe),  dotted  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side,  or  with  a  light-red  cheek  when  fully  eqK)sed.  Flesh 
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whitiflh,  tender,  very  melting,  fnB  of  juice,  which  is  very  sweet, 
InecMKifl^  md  high  naTotored.  B^mning  ukl  middle  of  Septem* 
ber.    Flowen  moalL 

Latx  Tbllow  Auu&qx.    Pom.  llan« 

Ootobor  Yellow.       iJgiere  Yellow. 
AJ^lien  Wintaf* 

A  Tttj  kte  Clingitone  peMh,  entirely  yellow^  aeareely  ^(ood 
for  eating,  b«t  eeteemed  by  some  ior  pteserriag.  It  wn  ongin- 
ally  intrMlnoed  from  the  eonth  of  Fraaoe,  and  kae  been  eonsi- 
derabl^  coltiTated  here,  bnt  we  have  abaadoiied  it.  The  HeiOi: 
Cling  It  in  eveiy  war  greatly  its  tanerior* 

IiMTee  with  reniform  glands.  Fmit  of  medium  siae,  roond- 
iah-oTaly  widi  a  smaU,  distinct  sutoie.  Skill  downy,  green  till 
the  last  of  Septembei^  but  at  matority  being  yeUow*  Flesh 
ysUow  to  the  stone,  veiy  imif  rather  juicy,  sweet.  October, 
flowers  large. 

LxMOV  CLurosTOKX.    Floy.  Thomp. 

Kennedy'i  Csrolina  Pom.  Moul      Long  Yellow  Pineapple.   Oooot^ 
Kennedy*!  Lemon  dingstone.  Pinespple  dingstone. 

Largest  Lemon.  Yellow  Pineapple. 

The  Lemon  Clingstone  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beanti- 
fhl  of  all  the  yellow-fleshed  clings;  and  fhongfa  of  coarse  inferior 
in  flavour  to  the  white-fleshed,  is  deserving  of  its  nniversal  popu- 
larity. It  is  originally  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  was 
brought  from  thence  by  a  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  before 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Tliere  are  now  many  seedlings  re- 
produced from  it,  but  none  superior  to  the  original.  This  is  a 
venr  productive,  hardy  tree. 

Leaves  long,  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  la^e,  oblong,  nar* 
rowed  at  the  top^  and  having  a  large,  projeeting,  swollen  point, 
much  like  that  of  a  lemon,  blrin  fine  yellow,  wiUi  a  dark  brown* 
ish-red  cheek,  flesh  firm,  yellow,  slightly  red  at  the  stone, 
adhering  firmly,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  vinous,  sob^acid  flavour. 
Middle  and  last  of  September.    Flowers  small. 

Old  Nswihqtov.    Lang.  Lind.  Thomp. 

NewJngtoii.    JMrinson,    (1639.) 
Leige  NewingtOD.     (%(«& 

A  celebrated  English  Clingstone,  which  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion more  than  200  years,  and  still  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
English  climate.  Althou^  excellent,  it  is  not  so  generally  es- 
teemed here  as  the  Large  White  Cling  and  Oldmizon  Cling- 
stone. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  elands.  Fruit  laige,  roundish,  the 
suture  s'light  Skin  pale  yellowish -white,  with  a  fine  red  cheek, 
marked  with  stieaks  of  darker  red.     Flesh  pale  yellowish- 


Oldmixon  CLnrosTONS.    Coxe. 
(Hdmixoft  OUiig. 

The  Oldmizon  Gingatone  is  certainly  one  of  the  hi^^best  fla- 
Yonred  of  all  peaehw  laiofni  m  thk  eooBtrj,  where  it  is  raised 
in  perfection,  and  shonld  haTs  a  ^^  ^  9wery  good  garden ; 
indeed  we  consider  thi%  the  Laige  White  C^ing,  and  the  Heath 
Cling,  as  being  the  sorts  among  the  most  desirable  of  this  class 
of  peaches  lor  small  collections. 

Leaves  with  giobose  glands.  Fmit  laig^s  roondishrOTaly  the 
satore  distinct  only  at  the  top,  on  one  side  of  whidh  tiie  fruit  is 
slightly  enlaiged.  Skin  yellowish-white,  dotted  with  red,  or 
with  a  red  cheek,  varying  from  pale  to  lively  red.  flesh  pale 
white,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  an  exceedingly  rich,  1ns- 
cious,  high  flavour.    First  of  September.    Flowen  small 

Oranob  Cungbtorb. 

The  Orange  Cling  is  a  very  hurge,  handsome,  and  excellent 
fruit,  somewhat  resembUng  the  Lemon  Cling  in  colour,  but  glo- 
bular in  form,  rather  richer  in  flavour,  and  quite  a  distinct  sort- 
Leaves  large,  serrated,  without  gland&  Fruit  large,  round, 
the  suture  distinetly  marked,  and  extending  nearly  round  the 
fruit ;  swollen  point  at  the  top,  none.  Skin  deep  orange,  with 
a  rich  dark-rea  cheek.  Flesh  dark  yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy, 
with  rich,  vinous  flavour.    September.    Flowers  snudL 

Payis  db  Pompovb.    Bob.  Jard.  Lelieur.  Thomp. 

MoQStroufl  Pomponne.  )  jj^^       Pavie  Rouge  de 
MonstrooB  Pavie.         )  '^^  Pomponne.    0.  2h^ 

Pavie  de  Pompoime  GrosBa  F^vie  Oamo. 

Pavie  Mozuertraeox.  Gkos  M^loooton. 

Gros  Persique  Rouge. 

A  very  large  and  magnificent  old  French  Clingstone,  not  so 
well  known  in  this  country  as  It  deserves.  The  fruit  is  very 
solid  in  flesh,  and  much  sweeter  here  than  in  France.  Hie  tree 
is  of  very  strong  growth. 

Leaves  with  renifbrm  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish 
oval,  with  a  well-marked  suture  extending  to  the  t<^  and  ter> 
minating  there  in  an  obtuse  swollen  pomt.  Skin  yeUowish- 
white,  a  good  deal  covered  with  the  broad,  very  deep  red  colour 
of  its  cheek.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish-white,  deep  red  at  the  stone, 
to  which  it  adheres  very  firmly,  and  which  is  rather*  small; 
juicy,  flavour  sweet  and  good.  First  of  October.    Flowers  large. 


< 


jBiauu,    wry  pruuut^uvc*      rruib  i»rgC|  uvni.      ojun  yiMioWy  wiui 

a  crimson  cheek,  and  two^irds  mottled  with  crimson.  Flesh 
jdlowy  very  jichf  aromatic,  pinearaie  flavoiir;  adheres  to  the 
stone.  Ripens  the  middle  and  end  of  Septemher.  (William  R» 
Prince's  m) 

Shakohas. 

Trees  of  this  varietT  and  Chinese  Cling  were  sent  to  this 
oonntiT  by  the  late  Mi.  Winchester,  while  Britkh  Oonsol  at 
Shangnae.  Tree  Tigcffoua.  Glands  reniform.  Flowers  laiffe. 
Fruit  large,  oval,  tnincate ;  suture  distinet,  extending  from  uie 
base  to  TOyond  the  apex,  deepening  yer^  mach  at  the  apex,  so 
as  to  form  qaite  a  cavi^.  Skin  greemsh-yellow,  qnite  aowny, 
sometimes  a  little  mottled,  or  shaded  with  pale  red.  Fledi 
greenish-^ellow,  very  melting,  juicy,  adhering  to  the  stone,  with, 
a  high,  vmons  flavour.  Ripens  from  first  to  middle  of  S^tem- 
ber.    At  the  south,  last  of  July  and  first  of  August. 

Smith's  Nswinqtoit.    lind.  Thomp. 

BarJy  Newington,  {^ifihe 

SmiUi's  Early  Newing^toii,  \  JBngiiafk 
'Early  Newington.     (Sxec 

This  is  one  of  the  best  early  Clingstone  peaehes.  It  is  of 
English  origin,  and  is  little  ctdtiyatcS  in  tms  country.  The. 
Early  Newington  of  our  gardens  as  generally  known  (see  Early 
Newington  Acetone),  is  earlier  and  a  very  much  finer  variety, 
with  reniform  glands,  being  a  partial  Clingstone,  but  most  fre- 
quently parting  from  the  flesh,  has  quite  supplanted  it. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Frait  middle-sized,  rather 
oval,  narrower  at  the  top,  and  one  half  a  little  enlarged.  Sldn 
pale  straw-eoloor,  with  a  lively  red  cheek  streaked  with  purple. 
Ilesh  firm,  pale  yellow,  but  light  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it 
adheres  closely ;  juicy,  and  cl  very  good  quality.  Last  of  Au- 
gust   Flowers  large. 

What  Mr.  Thompson  calls  ^^NevovngUm  (f  the  Americans^  » 
a  seedling  cling  witn  globose  glands,  and  of  sec<»id  quality,  quite 
distinct  from  our  Eaily  Newington  Freestone. 

STBPHXiiaoH  Cluki. 

From  Thomas  Stephenson,  Ciaik  county,  Ga.  Fruit  huge, 
roundish ;  suture  distinct  Skin  very  downy,  of  a  creamy  tint, 
shaded  with  flesh-colour — the  tint  deepening  in  the  sun  to  a 
dark,  dull,  purplish  red  where  fully  exposed.  Flesh  white,  some- 
what tinged  with  red,  and  deep  red  at  the  stone.    Flesh  very 


Hcfo  of  TirffflftMii08 

A  new;  Terr  Itfge,  and  kft&dMxiie  C&igilcMiey  •npnated  hf 
Mr.  G»agp  Ibonai,  of  Philadeipbia,  wd  to*  exhilntod  before 
the  Hortdcnltoral  Society  there  in  1840.  Its  ktenen  and  beairtj 
render  it  a  valoable  kind. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands,  the  shoots  dark  pnrplish-red. 
Fmit  ireiy  laige,  nearly  roiindf  a  little  ootnpr^saed  on  the  sides 
Skin  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  jnicy,  with 
a  good  vinous  flavour.  It  ripeais  from  the  20th  to  the  last  of 
S^tember.    Flowers  amalL 

WABHnroiov  ClIH68T0KS. 

An  American  variety,  remarkably  jnicy  and  sweet  Although 
Thompson  finds  it  thinl  rate  in  England,  it  is  here  scarcely  snr- 
passeo.  To  use  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  onr  friends  in 
Maryland,  a  good  jadge  of  fruit,  ^  there  is  nothing  better  than 
this  peach  out  of  raradise.^  It  is  neith^  handsome  nor  pre- 
possessing externally. 

Leaves  with  rennorm  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  siae,  round- 
ish. Skin  yelloWish-green,  marked  with  my  specks,  and  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  red  on  the  sunny  side,  flesh  very  juicy,  ten- 
der, and  melting,  with  a  very  sweet  and  luscious  flavour.  Last 
of  September.    Flowers  small. 

Curioui  or  Ormun4nt4d  VarieHet. 

DouBLX  Blossomkd.    Hiomp. 

Doable  Flowering  Peaeh.      PMier  A  Ilean  Doubtos.  Bm^JariL 
Boae  Fkywerii^.  P6ch€r  A  Hewrs  Stmi-Doobka    a  JM. 

The  Double  Blossomed  peach  is,  when  in  fdH  bloom,  one  of 
the  gayest  and  most  besntifal  of  firiit  trees,  and  blooming  with 
its  lovely  companion,  the  Double  Flowering  Cherry,  finds  a 
place  in  all  our  pleasure-grounds  and  ornamental  plantationfl. 
Its  flowers  are  three  times  the  nae  of  those  of  the  oonunon 
peach,  of  a  lively  rose  colour,  neariy  frill  double,  and  ao  IhicUy 
disposed  on  the  branches  as  to  be  very  striking  and  showy. 
Thev  are  produced  at  the  usual  seaeon,  or  a  few  days  later. 

iIb  sort  is  renderod  more  dwarf  for  ahxabb6riea»  by  budding 
it  upon  the  Mirabelle,  or  the  Cheny  Plum  stock. 

The  leaves  have  reniform  glands.  The  frmit,  which  ia  sput- 
ingly  produced,  b  roundish-ovait  pde  greenish -yellow,  f&intlj 
tinged  with  red,  freestone,  and  of  indifferent  flavour- 
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Wlmt  Piaoh  or  Cbiva*    Land,  llioiiip. 
OhiiMM  PiBadh.       JsraPaMh. 

A  TOij  ringalar  Tarietj,  from  China,  where  the  «urd6Dera  af« 
feet  all  manner  of  ratable  cnrioBitieA.  Tlie  fruit  k  of  small 
size,  aboat  two  inches  m  diameter,  and  so  mach  flattened  at  the 
ends  that  only  the  skin  and  the  flat  stone  remains,  the  flesh  j 
part  being  crowded  on  either  side.  Hie  tree  is  of  rather  dwarf* 
uh  habit,  and  holds  its  leaves  very  late.  The  fruit  is  of  very 
ffood  flavour,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gardens  of 
uie  cnrioas.* 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fmit  small,  so  mnch  flattened 
as  to  form  a  deep  hollow  at  both  ends,  having  at  the  top  a  sin- 
golar  broad,  rough,  five-angled  eye.  Skin  pale  yellowisJi-green, 
mottled  with  red  on  one  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  with  a  circle 
of  red  round  the  stone  (frt>m  which  it  separates),  sweet,  jnicy, 
with  a  slight  noyeau  flavour.  Beginning  ci  September,  rlow- 
ers  large. 

Wxspiira  Pkaoh. 

Reid's  Weeping  Peadi. 

A  peculiar  variety,  with  pendent,  weeping  branches,  and  a 
habit  mnch  like  that  of  the  weeping  ash.  It  was  lately  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  William  Reid,  the  skilful  norserymaa  at  Murray 
Hill,  near  New  York.  To  display  itself  to  advantage,  it  should 
be  grafted  six  or  eight  feet  high,  on  the  dean  stem  of  a  peaoh 
or  plum  stock.    Benifonn  glands.    Flowers  laige. 

SdicHon  of  ehoiee  peaches^  to  furnish  in  succession.  Free^ 
iUmeii  Early  York,  £arly  Newington,  Cooledfin's  Favourite, 
George  4th,  Grosse  Mi^onne,  Cra^ord^s  Early,  Brevoort,  Old- 
mixon  Free,  Morris  White,  Bellegarde,  NiveUe,  Ward^s  Late 
Free,  Noblesse,  Late  Red  Rareripe,  Bergen's  Yellow,  Druid 
Hill     ClinffMtones:  Large  White,  Oidmixon  and  Heath  Clings. 

SeUetum  of  hardy  torU^  for  a  northern  latitude:  Tut*s 
Early,  Early  Chelmsford,  White  Imperial,  Moore's  Favourite^ 
Lincoln,  Red  Qieek  MaLagatune,  Snow,  Smith's  Favourite,  Tuft's 
Rareripe,  Clinton,  Eenric^'s  Heath,  Cnwford's  Early,  Oidmixon 
Giinff. 

jSUeUon  qf  peaehet^  furnished  by  Wm.  N.  Whiter  Athens, 
Ga.,  that  have  proved  best  in  tiiat  State,  and  ripen  in  succession 
from  first  of  July  to  first  of  November,  and  will  probably  suit 
most  localities  at  the  south  : 

*  This  Twiety  has  been  several  times  imported  to  this  ooontry  and  lost 
enthewaj.  Shooki  any  one  of  oar  amatours  now  poioflo  it,  we  shall  be 
much  giBtifled  to  reoeive  buds  of  it 


dent  Church,  Edwards'  Late  White,  Baogh,  Lady  Parham, 
Pride  of  Automn,  Baldwin's  Late. 

A  succession  of  the  best  clinkstones  for  Oeoi^a,  ripening 
from  the  last  of  July  to  first  of  November*  (Wm.  N.  White): 

Flewellen  Cling,  Bordeaux,  La^e  White,  Oldmixon,  Lemon, 
Blanton,  Jackson,  Tippecanoe,  (^therine,  Raymond,  Heath, 
Donahoo,  Stephenson,  Morton's  Delicious^  Hull's  Athenian. 


CHAPTER  XXriT 

THX  VSOTASm. 

Pvniea  VMig<Kri$  {7)  Lmis.  Dea    Boaaoea  of  BoianiaU, 

Tbb  Nectarine  is  only  a  variety  of  the  peach  with  a  smooth 
skin  {P^he  liutt  or  Brugnon  of  the  French).  In  its  growth, 
habit,  and  general  appearance,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  peach  tree.  Hie  fruit,  however,  is  rather  smaDer, 
perfectly  smooth,  without  down,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wax- 
like and  exquisite  of  all  productions  for  the  dessert.  In  flavour 
it  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  rich  as  the  finest  peach,  but  it  has  more 
piquancy,  partaking  of  the  noyeau  or  peach-leaf  flavour. 

The  Nectarine  is  known  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is  called 
moondla  aroo  (smooth  peach).  It  appears  to  be  only  a  diertinct, 
accidental  variety  of  the  peach,  and  this  is  rendered  quite  cer- 
tain since  there  are  several  well-known  examples  on  record  of 
both  peaches  and  nectarines  having  been  produced  on  the  same 
brancnf — ^thus  showing  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  natural 
form.  Nectarines,  however,  usually  produce  nectarines  again  on 
sowing  the  seeds;  but  they  also  occasionallT  produce  peaches. 
The  Boston  Nectarine  originated  from  a  peach  stone. 

The  Nectarine  appears  a  little  more  shy  of  bearing  in  this 
country  than  the  peach,  but  this  arises  almost  always  from  the 
destruction  of  the  crop  of  fruit  by  the  cureulio^  the  destrover  of 
all  smooth-skinned  stone  fruit  in  sandy  soils.  It  is  quite  hardy 
here  wherever  the  peach  will  Arive,  though  it  will  not  generally 
bear  large  and  fine  fhiit,  unless  the  branches  are  Bhartenei^ 
annually,  as  we  have  frilly  directed  for  the  peach  tree. 

*  Southern  people  genenOIy  prefer  clings  to  freestones. 

t  See  London  Gardener's  Magasine,  voL  1,  p.  4tl;  voL  14^  pi  5a. 
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slightij  red  it  the  fltone;  melting,  rich,  and  wjr  goed*    Mpw 
aboat  the  25tfi  of  August    Flowers  snudL 

Elbuox.    Thomp. 

OommoQElrage.)  r^,.      Andeiftm*!,  >        o/wiim 
Glaremont  ^•<^*"(^     Temple's,      \  EngUah  gardm». 

Spring  Grove.  ^^^*^^'^*''**'»  1  ^m«r*m  jw^w. 

The  Elroge  is  everywhere  esteemed  as  one  of  the  veiy  finest 
Nectarines.  It  is  an  Enslish  variely  which  has  been  a  good 
while  cultivated,  and,  with  the  V iokUe  H&tive,  is  considered  in- 
dispensable in  every  collection.  In  this  country,  when  the  youncr 
wood  is  annually  8horimed4n^  it  bears  good  crops  on  standara 
trees,  which  ripen  finely. 

Without  this  precaution,-  Kke  almost  all  other  nectarines,  the 
fruit  is  small,  poor,  and  rroens  imperfectly. 

Leaves  widi  rentform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  siae,  roundiA 
oval,  the  suture  slight,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  distinctly 
marked.  Skin  wiu  a  pale^men  ground,  but  when  Mly  ex- 
posed, it  is  nearly  covered  wiUi  deep  violet,  or  blood-red,  dotted 
with  minute  brownish  specks.  Flesh  pale  green  to  the  stones 
or  slightly  stained  there  with  pale  red ;  melting,  very  juicy,  with 
a  rich,  high  flavour.  Stone  oval,  rough,  of  fkpale  colour.  Last 
of  August  and  banning  of  September.    Flowers  small. 

Fairohild'b.    Lind.  lliomp. 

Fairchad's  Earlj. 

A  very  small,  indifierent  sort,  only  valued  for  its  earliness,  and 
scarcely  worth  cultivating  when  compared  with  the  following. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  small,  about  an  inch 
and  a  fourth  in  diameter,  round,  slightly  flattened  at  the  top. 
Skin  yellowish-green,  with  a  bright  red  cheeL  Flesh  yellow 
to  the  stone,  rawer  dry,  with  a  sweet,  but  rather  indiffmnt  fla- 
vour.   Banning  of  August    Flowers  small. 

Hunt's  Tawkt.    Thomp. 

Hunt's  Lareo  Tawny,  >  tj^ 
Hunt's  Early  Tawny,  ^^^'^^ 

This  is  the  best  very  early  Nectarine.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
sort^  with  serrated  leaves,  and  was  originated  in  England  about 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  worthy  of  genem  cultivation,  aa  it  is  not 
only  early,  but  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 


iargpa  on  uue  biuo  m  uie  sui^ure.   OKin  paie  oniDge,  wnn  a  < 
Ted  ebeek,  mottled  with  muneioiifl  nisBely  speclo.    Flesh 
onmge,  juicy,  meMng,  rich,  and  very  good.    It  ripens  tron     I 
6th  to  the  15th  of  Angnst.    Flowen  amalL 

(The  accidental  variation  of  this  sort^  described  as  J7  i 
Larg^Tttwny,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pennanentlj  diff<  i 
from  this.) 

Hasdwioki  SsBDUve.    Thomp. 

Waa  iiDMd  at  Haidwieke  Hooae,  in  Saffolk,  Ih^ai^ 
the  repulalioii  of  boM  ^one  of  the  beat  and  haraiest  of  n<    i 
rines,  aad  a  wjr  exoeSeiit  bearer.* 

Laaivaa  with  ^oboae  glaads*    FrtiH  Tery  huwe,  ronndish 
oUning  to  oval^  and  reaembKncr  Hie  Elmge.    fflnn  pale  gi 
with  adeepnolet  red  cheek,    flesh  pale  green,  riightiy  nun    i 
with  red  at  the  stone,  jniey,  melting  rich,  and  high  Havoa 
Bndef  AngnaL 

MtTKRST.    Bay.  Thomp. 
Uxary,    LM.       Blade  Muny. 

The  Murrey  is  an  old  English  Nectarine,  which,  thongl 
good  qnality,  is  rather  a  poor  bearer,  aad  is  tittle  known  or  • 
tivated  in  Inis  country. 

Leayes  with  renifonn  glands.    Fruit  of  medium  sijBe,  ron  i 
ish-OTate,  slightly  swollen  on  one  side  of  the  suttire.    Skin  p  i 
green,  with  a  dark-red  cheek.    Flesh  greenish-white,  meiti 
aweet^  and  of  good  flavour.   Stone  almost  smooth*  Ripens  ab  \ 
the  20th  of  AnguaL    Flowers  small. 

Nnw  WHrra.    Thomp. 

Neat's  White.    £ML       Tkntas. 
Oowdn^  White  Emerton's  New  Whita 

Iitfge  White. 

The  New  White  is  the  finest  light-skinned  rariety,  and  u 
beantiftil,  hardy,  and  excelleiit  nectarine,  bearing  aban<knt  cro 
It  is  an  English  seecfiing,  rsiaed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neale,  n< 
London. 

Leaves  with  renifonn  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  ne« 
roond,  skin  white,  with  occasionally  a  sHght  tinge  of  red  whi 
exposed.  Fleah  white,  tender,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  vino 
favour.  The  atone  is  small.  Ripens  early  in  September.  Floi 
ers  large. 
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Ol»  Whir.    lind.  Tkomp. 

This  nectarine  is  supposed  to  have  been  introdaoed  from  Asin 
into  England  about  sixty  yean  ago.  It  is  much  like  the  five- 
going  in  flavour,  perhaps  a  little  richer,  but  it  is  less  hardy  and 
productive. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  laim,  roundish- 
ovaL  Skin  white,  sli^tlv  tinged  with  red.  Flesh  whiter  ten- 
der, juicy,  and  rich.    Early  in  September.    Flowen  laige. 

PnnABvoir's  Oraji«b.    lind.  Ibomp. 
WiUiams*  Qm«B.       WWka^  SeecUiiig. 

The  PiftnuMton  Orai^  which  k  eonsideved  the  beii  jw^lov- 
fleshed  nectarine,  was  raised  in  1816  by  John  WiUiaoM^  of  Pit- 
maston,  near  Worcester,  England.    The  tree  is  Wgotona. 

Leaves  with  globose  giandk  Fruit  laige,  roundiBii-ovata^  the 
base  (towards  tiie  stalk)  beiog  broad,  aM  the  top  naifow,  and 
ending  in  an  acute  swollen  point  Skin  rich  oraage-yellow, 
with  a  dark  lm>wnish-ied  cheek,  streaked  at  the  union  of  the 
two  colours.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone;  meltings 
juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  <^  excellent  flavour.  The  stone  is  rather 
small.    Ripens  middle  and  last  of  August.    Flowers  large. 

PXTXRBOROUOH.    Mill  Lind.  Thomp. 
LstoOrsso.       YwmA(<^Mm^ 

This  is  the  latest  nectarine  known.  It  is  rather  small,  and  of 
inferior  quality,  and  scarcely  deserves  cultivation  except  to  make 
complete  a  large  collection. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish. 
Skin  mostly  ffreen,  or  slightly  tinged  with  dingy  red  on  the  sun- 
ny side.  Fle£  greenish-white  to  the  stone,  somewhat  juicy,  and 
of  tolerable  flavour.    It  ripens  early  in  October.    Flowers  smalL 

Stavwiok. 

A  new  late  variety,  highly  extolled ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
its  hawing  fruited  exo^t  under  g^ass  in  this  eoantry,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  ripen  at  the  north  in  the  open  air.  At  the 
south,  probably,  it  will  prove  an  acquisition. 

It  was  grown  in  England  from  a  stone  brought  from  Syria, 
and  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  as  above  medium  sise,  roundish-oval^  slightly  heart- 
shape  at  base.  Skin  pale  greenish-white,  shaded  into  de^  rich 
violet  in  the  sun.  Flesh  wbite,  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sugary^  and 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  pnissic-acid  flavour.  • 


Violet  P.  Mag. 

Btrly  Bmgnaa. 

BmgDofi  Bed  At  the  Stone.  ^ 

Hampton  Ooort. 

Large  Scarlet 

New  Scarlet 

Aromatta 


Bnignon  HAti£ 
Yiolette  AnganrilUdraa. 
Yiolette  Muaqa^a 
Lord  Selfley^B  Elrogeu 
Violet  Bed  at  the  Stone. 
Violet  Muak. 


The  Violette  Hitiye,  or  Early  Violet  Nectarine,  eveiyi 
takes  the  highest  laok  among  nectarines.  It  is  of  delicioi 
Your,  fine  appearance,  hardy,  and  productive.  Extemallj 
fruit  is  easily  confounded  with  that  of  the  Elmge,  but  it  i 
dily  distinguished  by  its  dark  coloured  stone,  and  the  dee 
flesh  surrounding  it.  The  fruit  is  usually  rather  darker  c< 
ed.    It  is  of  French  origin,  and  has  been  long  cultivated. 

Leaves  with  reniform  g^ds.  Fruit  rather  laige,  roui 
narrowed  slightly  at  the  top,  where  it  is  also  marked  w 
shallow  suture.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green  in  the  shade 
when  exposed,  nearly  covered  with  dark  purplish  red,  m< 
with  pale  brown  dots.  Flesh  whitish,  but  much  rayed  wit 
at  the  stone.  The  latter  is  roundish,  the  furrows  not  deep 
the  surfiuse  reddish-brown.  The  flesh  is  melting,  juicy, 
and  very  high  flavoured.  It  ripens  about  the  last  of  Ai 
Flowers  rather  small. 

The  YiOLBTTB  Gaosai  (Thomp.)  resembles  the  foregoii 
leaves  and  floweiBi  and  general  appeaffanceu  The  fruit  is, 
AVer,  larger,  but  not  so  richly  flavoured* 


CLASS  IL 


CuirGSTONX  Nkctabinsb,  (Brugnons,  JV.) 


Broomfibld. 

Lewifl^  (tncorrscliy  q^«om&) 

A  handsome  clingstone  nectarine,  of  second  quality.  It 
accidental  seedling,  which  sprung  up  in  the  garden  of  I 
Broomfield,  Esq.,  of  Harvard,  Mass. 

Leaves  with  obscure,  reniform  fflands.  Fruit  laige,  rom 
Skin  ratiier  dull  yellow,  with  a  dull  or  rather  dingy  red  c 
Flesh  yellow,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  juicy,  i 
pleasant,  but  not  high  flavoured.  First  to  the  middle  of 
tember.    Flowers  small. 

28 
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GoLDXK.    Lang.  MilL  Thomp. 
Orange.        Fine  Gold-fleabed. 

A  veiy  handsome  looking  nectarine,  but  of  decidedly  indif- 
ferent quality  when  comparod  with  many  othen.  Its  waxen 
appearance,  when  folly  ripe,  is  yery  beaatifoL  It  is  an  old  Eng- 
lisn  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Froit  of  medinm  size,  lonnd- 
ish-ovate.  Skin  of  a  fine  bright,  waxen  yellow  colour,  with  a 
small  scarlet  cheeL  Flesh  orange-yellow,  firm,  juicy,  sweety 
and  tolerably  good.  It  ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 
Flowers  small. 

Pbinck's  Golden  Nectarikk  is  of  much  larger  sise.  It  ri- 
pens about  a  week  later,  but  is  also  only  of  second  quality. 
Leayee  with  reniform  glands.    Flowers  large. 

Nkwington.    Lang.  Mill.  Thomp. 

Scarlet  Newington.  ZAnd.        Anderson's. 
Scarlet  Anderson's  Bound 

Old  Newington.  Rough  Roman. 

Smith's  Newington.  Bnignon  de  Newingtcm. 

French  Newington.  D'Angletene. 

SionHilL 

A  very  good  clingstone  nectarine,  of  English  origin.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  han^  on  the  tree  till  it  begins  to  shrivel, 
when  the  flavour  is  much  improved. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  round- 
ish. Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  nearly  covered  with  red,  mar- 
bled with  dark  red.  Flesh  firm,  pale,  but  deep  red  next  the 
stone,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich,  with  an  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  about  the  10th  of  September.    Flowers  large. 

Newington  Early.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Earlj  Black  Newington.  Luoombe's  Blaok. 

New  Dark  Newington.  Luoombe's  Seedling. 

New  Early  Newiiu^n.  Earlj  Black. 
Black. 

The  Early  Newington  is  one  of  the  best  of  clingstone  necta- 
rines. It  is  not  only  a  richer  flavoure<]  fruit  than  Sie  old  New- 
ington, but  it  is  larger,  dark-coloured,  and  earlier. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  ovate, 
a  little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  suture,  and  terminating  with 
an  acute  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  green  in  its 
ground,  but  nearly  covered  with  bright  red,  much  marbled  and 
mottled  with  very  dark  red,  and  coated  with  a  thin  bloom.  Flesh 
greenish  white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  sugary,  rich  and 
very  excellent.    Beginning  of  September.     Flowers  large. 


Romaa  Brugnon  Musqo4e. 

The  Red  Roman  is  a  ver^  old  Earopean  variety,  having  been 
enumerated  by  Parkinson,  m  1629.  It  is  still  esteemed  both 
in  Europe  and  this  country,  as  one  of  the  richest  and  best  of 
clii^^tone  nectarines.     The  tree  healthy  and  productive. 

The  Newington  is  frequently  sold  for  the  Red  Roman  in  this 
country,  and  tne  true  Roman  is  comparatively  scarce. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  top.  Skin  :greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish, 
muddy,  red  cheek,  which  is  somewhat  rough,  and  marked  with 
brown  russety  specks.  Flesh  firm,  greenish  yellow,  and  deep 
red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  high,  vinous  flavour.  Ripen- 
ing early  in  September.    Flowers  large. 

Selection  of  choice  hardy  Nectarines  for  a  small  Garden, — 
Early  Violet,  Elruge,  Hardwicke  Seedling,  Hunt's  Tawny,  Bos- 
ton, Roman,  New  White. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    QUINCK. 


Offdonia  vtUgariSj  Dec ;  RoaacecBj  of  Botanista 

Ckngnaanerf  o£  the  French ;  Quitlmbawny  Oerman ;  Kivqpeer^  Dutch , 

ChtognOf  Italian ;  and  MenibriBo,  Spanish. 

The  Quince  is  a  well-known,  hardy,  deciduous  tree,  of  small 
sijse,  crooked  branches,  and  spreading,  bushy  head.      It  is  indi- 

fenous  to  Germany  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  it  appears 
rst  to  have  attracted  notice  in  the  city  of  Cydon^  in  Crete  or 
Candia — whence  its  botanical  name,  Cydonia.  The  fruit  is  of 
a  fine  golden  yellow,  and  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
orange  than  any  other.  It  was  even  more  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  preserving,  than  by  us.  "  Quinces,** 
says  Columella,  "  not  only  yield  pleasure,  but  health." 

The  Quince  seldom  grows  higher  than  fifteen  feet^  and  is 
usually  rather  a  shrub  than  a  tree.  Its  large  white  and  pale 
pink  blossoms,  which  appear  rather  later  than  those  of  other 
fruit  trees,  are  quite  ornamental ;  and  the  tree,  properly  grown, 
is  very  ornamental  when  laden  in  October  and  November  with 
Its  niw  gc»klcfi  frill t» 

Ihu. — The  Qubcc  ifs  in  all  its  rarietiun,  unfit  for  eiitingraw. 
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It  ]S|  however,  much  esteemed  when  cooked.  For  preserving 
it  is  everywhere  valued,  and  an  excellent  marmalade  is  a£o 
made  from  it  Stewed,  it  is  very  frequently  used,  to  communi- 
cate additional  flavour  and  piquancv  to  apple-tarts,  pies,  or 
other  pastry.  In  England,  wine  is  frequently  made  m>m  the 
fruit,  by  adding  sugar  and  water,  as  in  other  fruit  wines ;  and  it 
is  a  popular  notion  there,  that  it  has  a  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  asthmatic  patients.    Dried  Quinces  are  excellent. 

In  this  country,  large  plantations  are  sometimes  made  of  the 
Quince ;  and  as  it  is  m  good  soil,  a  plentiful  bearer,  it  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  valuable  market  fruits.  The  Apple 
quince  is  the  most  productive  and  saleable ;  but  as  the  r^ear 
quince  ripens,  and  can  be  sent  to  market  much  later,  it  fre- 
quently is  the  mostprofitable. 

PropagaiUm. — The  Quince  is  easily  propagated  from  seed, 
layers,  or  cnttings.  From  seeds  the  quince  is  somewhat  liable 
to  vary  in  its  seedlings,  sometimes  proving  the  apple-shaped  and 
sometimes  the  pear-shaped  variety.  Cuttings,  planted  in  a 
shaded  situation,  early  in  the  spring,  root  very  easily,  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  continuing  a  good  va- 
riety. The  better  sorts  are  also  frequently  budded  on  common 
seedling  quince  stocks,  or  on  the  common  thorn. 

Quince  stocks  are  extensively  used  in  engrafting  or  budding  the 
Pear,  when  it  is  wished  to  render  that  tree  dwarf  in  its  haoit. 

Soil  and  Culture, — ^The  Quince  grows  naturally  in  rather 
moist  soil,  by  the  side  of  rivulets  and  streams  of  water.  Hence 
it  is  a  common  idea  that  it  should  always  be  planted  in  some 
damp  neglected  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  usually  receives 
little  care,  and  the  fmit  is  often  knotty  and  inferior. 

This  practice  is  a  very  erroneous  one.  No  tree  is  more  bene- 
fited by  manuring  than  the  quince.  In  a  rich,  mellow,  deep 
soil,  even  if  quite  dry,  it  ffrows  with  thrice  its  usual  vigonr,  and 
bears  abundant  crops  of  Targe  and  fair  fruit  It  shomd|  there- 
fore, be  planted  in  deep  and  good  soil,  kept  in  constant  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  should  have  a  top-dressing  of  manure  every  season, 
when  &ir  and  abundant  crops  are  desired.  As  to  pruning,  or 
other  care,  it  requires  very  little  indeed — an  occasional  thinning 
out  of  crowding  or  decayed  branches,  being  quite  sufficient 
Thinning  the  fruit,  when  there  is  an  overcrop,  improves  the  size 
of  the  remainder.  Ten  feet  apart  is  a  suitable  distance  at  which 
to  plant  this  tree. 

The  Quince,  like  the  apple,  is  occasionally  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  the  borer,  and  a  few  other  insects,  which  a  little  care 
will  prevent  or  destroy.  For  their  habits  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  apple. 

Varieties, — Several  varieties  of  the  coiamon  Quince  are  enu- 
merated in  many  catalogues,  but  there  an)  in  reality  only  three 
distinct  forms  of  this  fruit  wortli  enumerating,  viz. : 
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1.  Applx-bbapxd  Quincb.    Thomp. 

Orange  Quinoe.         Cydonia  t.  Malii>rmi8,  BbrL  BriL 
Ck>igiia88ier  Maliforme,  of  the  Ih-mch, 

This  is  the  most  popular  variety  Id  tLis  country.  It  bean 
lai^  roundish  fruit|  shaped  much  like  the  am>le,  which  stews 

Suite  tender,  and  is  of  very  excellent  flavour.     It  also  bears  most 
bundant  crops.    Leaves  ovaL 

There  are  several  inferior  varieties  of  the  apple  quince.  The 
true  one  bears  fruit  of  the  size  of  the  laigest  apple,  fiur  and 
smooth,  and  a  fine  golden  colour. 

2.  PxAB-BHAPSD  QuiNos.    Thomp. 

Obkmg  Qoinoe.        Ckngnaflsier  pyrilbnD€^  qflheMmeh, 
C^donier  sab.  v.  pyrifonn,  JSbrl  BriL 

The  pear-shaped  quince  is  dryer  and  of  firmer  texture  than 
the  forcing.  It  is  rather  tough  when  stewed  or  cooked,  the 
flesh  is  less  nvely  in  colour,  and  it  is  therefore  much  less  esteem* 
ed  than  the  apple-shaped  variety.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  sise, 
oblong,  tapenng  to  the  stalk,  and  shaped  much  like  a  pear.  Hie 
skin  is  yellow.  The  leaves  are  oblong-ovate.  It  ripens  about  a 
fortnight  later,  and  may  be  preserved  in'  a  raw  state  considera- 
bly longer. 

8.  Portugal  Quihob.    Thomp. 

Ojrdonia  liQsiteiika.    BbrL  BriL 
Ooignaflsier  de  Portugal,  o/the  Drench. 

The  Portugal  quince  is  rather  superior  to  all  others  in  quality, 
as  it  is  less  harsh,  stews  much  better,  and  is  altogether  or  milder 
flavour,  though  not  fit  for  eating  raw.  For  marmalade  and 
baking  it  is  much  esteemed,  as  its  flesh  turns  a  fine  purple  or 
deep  crimson  when  cooked. 

The  leaf  of  the  Portugal  Quince  is  larger  and  broader  than 
that  of  the  common  quince,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
stronger.  The  fruit  is  of  the  largest  size,  oblong.  The  skin  is 
in  colour  not  so  deep  an  orange  as  that  of  the  other  sorts. 

The  Portu^  Quince  is  unfortunately  a  shy  bearer,  whidi  is 
the  reason  why  it  has  never  been  so  geneially  cultivated  as  the 
Apple  Quince. 

Rba's  SxsDLiiro. 

Yan  Sljka 

A  new  Seedling  raised  by  Joseph  Bea,  Goxsackie,  Greene  Co., 
New  York.  It  is  a  superb  fruit  averaging  one-third  larger  than 
the  apple  or  orange  quince,  of  the  same  form  and  colour,  fair 


OrjiomenkU  Varietiei. — There  are  two  or  three  ornamental 
varieties  of  the  qaince,  which  are  nadveB  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  are  now  among  the  moet  common  and  attracthre  of  our 
garden  ahrabs.    They  are  the  following : — 

Japan  Quinox. 

OTdonia  Japonioa.    Dec 
Fjrua  JaponioL     fhmnbarg. 

The  Japan  Qoince  is  a  low  thorny  shmb,  with  small  dark 
sreen  leaves.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  object  in  the  shrubbery, 
daring  the  month  of  April,  the  branches  being  clothed  with 
nnmerous  clnsten  of  blossoms,  shaped  like  those  of  the  quince, 
but  rather  larger,  and  of  the  brightest  scariet  Hie  fruit  which 
occasionally  succeeds  these  flowers,  is  dark  men,  very  bard, 
and  having  a  peculiar  and  not  unpleasant  smdl.  It  is  entirely 
useless. 

The  Werrs,  or  Blush  Japak  Quinos  {C.  jap,  fi,  aiho\  re- 
sembles the  foregoing,  except  that  the  flowers  are  white  and 
pale  pink,  reaembling  those  of  the  common  aj^e^ree. 

Chikssx  Quinok. 

OTdooia  8iiieDai&    Bee. 

We  have  had  this  pretty  shrub  in  our  garden  for  several 
years,  where  it  flowers  abundantly,  but  has,  as  yet,  produced  no 
fruit  Hie  leaves  are  oval,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  common 
quince,  but  with  a  shining  sur&ce.  The  flowers  are  rosy  red, 
n^er  small,  with  a  deficate  violet  odour,  and  have  a  very 
pretty  effect  in  the  month  of  May,  though  much  less  showy 
than  those  of  the  Japan  Quince.  The  fruit  is  described  as 
large,  egff-sbaped,  with  a  green  skin  and  a  hard  dry  flesh,  not 
of  any  vidue  for  eating.  The  leaves  assume  a  beautiful  ^ade 
of  red  in  autumn. 

*  In  the  fifOl  of  183&,  Mr.  Rea  sent  two  baskets  to  New  York,  oontain 
ing  about  half  a  bushel  each,  whijh  brought  him  line  d<^]ara.  One 
basket  had  36  qoinoes  hi,  and  sold  for  five  ddUara,  ^  the  other  (10) 
brought  ibur  doUara 
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TBB  RA8PBSBBT  AND   BLAOKBBEET. 

1.  Thb  Baspbkbbt. 

Rubut lieBiu,  A:  RoaaoecBf  oihoiaxat^ 

Ihmnboiaierf  of  the  Frenofa;    BimbeerHrtmcht    Oerman;    IhMnboo§f 

Dtitdi;  Bova  ideo^  Italian ;  and  F^ranimeaOf  SpaoJah. 

Tbb  Raspberry  is  a  low  deciduous  shrnby  which  in  several 
forms  is  common  in  the  woods  of  both  Europe  and  America. 
The  large  fruited  varieties  most  esteemed  in  our  gardens  have 
all  originated  from  the  long  cultivated  MuhuB  idcnuy  or  Mount 
Ida  bramble,  which  appears  first  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  gardens  of  the  Soutn  of  Europe  from  Mount  Ida.  It  is  now 
quite  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  Besides  this, 
we  have  in  the  woods  the  common  black  raspberry,  or  thimble- 
berry  {Bubus  occidentalism  L.),  and  the  red  raspberry  {Rubus 
strigasuSy  Michx.),  with  very  good  fruit 

The  name  raspberry  (Raspoy  Italian)  is  probably  from  the 
rasping  roughness  of  prickly  wood.  The  term  rctspis  is  still 
used  in  Scotland. 

Uses. — The  raspberry  is  held  in  general  estimation,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  sub-acid  fruits  for 
the  dessert,  but  it  is  employed  by  almost  every  family  in  making 
preserves,  jams,  ices,  sauces,  tarts  and  jellies ;  and  on  a  lai'gcr 
scale  by  confectioners  for  making  syrups,  by  distillers  for 
making  raspberry  brandy,  raspberry  vinegar,  &c.  Raspberry 
wine,  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  currant,  is  considered 
the  most  fragrant  and  delicious  of  all  home-made  wines. 

Succeeding  the  strawberry  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  when 
there  is  comparatively  little  else,  this  is  one  of  the  most  in* 
valuable  fruits,  and,  with  the  strawberry,  generally  commands 
(he  attention  of  those  who  have  scarcely  room  for  fruit  trees.  It 
e,  next  to  the  strawberry,  one  of  the  most  wholesome  berries, 
»nd  not  being  liable  to  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation  in  the 
ftomach,  it  is  considered  beneficial  in  cases  of  gout  or  rheu- 
oiatisnu 

Propagation. — ^The  raspberry  is  universally  propagated  by 
suckers,  or  offsets,  springing  up  from  the  main  roots.  Seeds 
are  only  planted  when  new  varieties  are  desired.  The  seedlings 
come  into  bearing  at  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

Soil  and  Culture. — Tlie  best  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  rather 
moist  than  dry,  but  the  raspberry  will  thrive  well  in  any  soil  thai 


deep.  Plant  the  socken  or  canes  in  rowsi  from  thiee  to  four 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  sort  Two  or  three 
Backers  are  generall  j  planted  together^  to  form  a  group  or  stool^ 
and  these  stools  may  be  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

The  plantation  being  made,  its  treatment  consists  chiefly  in 
a  single  pruning,  every  year,  given  early  in  the  spring.  To 
perform  this,  examine  the  stools  in  April,  and  leaving  the 
strongest  shoots  or  suckers,  say  about  six  or  eight  to  each  stool, 
cut  away  all  the  old  wood,  and  all  the  other  suckers  (except 
such  as  are  wanted  for  new  plantations^.  The  remaining  shoots 
should  have  about  a  foot  of  their  ends  cut  ofi^  as  this  part  of 
the  wood  is  feeble  and  worthless.  With  a  light  top-dressing  of 
manure,  the  ground  should  then  be  dug  over,  and  little  other 
care  will  be  requisite  during  the  season. 

When  very  neat  culture  and  the  largest  fruit  are  desired, 
more  space  is  left  between  the  rows,  and  after  being  pruned, 
the  canes  are  tied  to  long  lines  of  rods  or  rails,  like  an  espalier, 
by  which  means  they  are  more  fiilly  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
light,  and  the  ground  between  the  rows  is  kept  cropped  with 
small  vegetables. 

A  fine  late  crop  of  raspberries  is  readily  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  canes  over  the  whole  stool,  in  tne  spring,  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground.  They  will  then  shoot  up  new  wood, 
which  comes  into  bearing  in  Auffost  or  September. 

We  have  found  a  light  apphcation  of  salt  given  with  the 
top-dressing  of  manure  in  the  spring,  to  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

A  plantation  of  raspberries  will  be  in  perfection  at  the  third 
year,  and  after  it  has  borne  about  five  or  six  years,  it  must  be 
broken  up,  and  a  new  one  formed,  on  another  plot  of  ground. 

All  the  raspberries  except  the  hardy  American  varietiea 
should  be  pruned  in  the  fall.  After  which  bend  the  canes 
gently  on  the  ground,  and  cover  them  an  inch  or  two  deep 
with  earth  ;  let  them  remain  in  the  spring  until  the  cold  winds 
are  over,  or  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  then  take  them  up 
and  tie  them  to  stakes  or  frames. 

Varieties, — The  finest  raspberries  in  general  cultivation  for 
the  dessert,  are  the  red  and  white  Antwerp,  Fastoll^  Orange, 
Oushing,  French  and  Franconia. 

The  common  American  Red  is  mo&t  esteemed  for  flavourinfi^ 
liqueurs  or  making  brandy,  and  the  American  Black  is  preferred 
by  most  persons  for  cooking.  The  Ever-bearing  and  the  Ohio 
Kver-bearing,  are  valuable  for  prolonging  the  season  of  this 
fruit  till  late  frosts. 


Trcie  Bed  Antwerp.  Burley. 

This  is  the  common  Red  Antwerp  of  England  ai  d  thin 
stnntry,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  North  River  variety, 
which  is  shorter  in  growth,  and  has  a  conical  frnit 

Canes  strong  and  tall,  spines  light  red,  father  numeroos  and 
pretty  strong.  Fmit  large,  nearly  globolar,  or  obtose-oonical. 
Colour  dark-red,  with  large  grains,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
bloom.    Flesh  joicy,  with  a  brisk  vinous  flavour. 

AvTWBRP.    Hudson  River. 
New  Bed  Antwerp. 

Origin  unknown,  but  as  fieir  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  it, 
was  first  brought  to  this  country  by  the  late  Mr.  Briggs,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  about  forty  years  since,  who  obtained  it 
from  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  England,  who  is  said 
to  have  paid  a  guinea  for  two  plants. 

Its  firmness  of  flesh  and  parting  readily  from  the  germ,  toge- 
ther with  its  productiveness,  renders  it  the  most  popular  variety 
for  market 

Canes  short,  but  of  sturdy  growth,  almost  spineless,  of  a  very 
peculiar  grey,  or  mouse  colour.  Fruit  large,  coni<^.  Flesh 
firm,  rather  dull-red,  with  a  slight  bloom;  not  very  juicy,  but  of 
a  pleasant,  sweet  flavour. 

Antwerp  Tsllow.    Thomp.  Lind. 
White  Antwerp.       Double-Bearing  Yellow. 

The  Yellow  Antwerp  is  a  lar^e,  light-coloured  raspberry,  and 
with  a  high  cultivation,  a  good  sort,  but  greatly  surpassed  by 
the  Orange. 

Fruit  large,  nearly  conical,  pale-yellow,  sweet,  and  of  good 
flavour.  Canes  strong  and  vigorous,  light-yellow,  sometimes 
with  many  bristles  or  spines,  often  nearly  smooth ;  productive. 

Amsricak  Red. 

Common  Bed.        English  Bed  (o/Mwie). 
BedProlifia 

The  Common  Red  Raspberry  is  a  native  of  this  and  all  the 

middle  states.  It  ripens  neariy  a  week  earlier  than  the  Antwerpe, 

bears  well,  and  though  inferior  in  flavour  and  size  to  these  sorts, 

is  esteemed  by  many  persons,  particularly  for  flavouring  liqueurs. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  light-red,  pleasant,  sub-acid  in 
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Gommoii  Black-Cap.       Blade  Baspbeny. 
Thimble-Berry.  Bubus  Ooctdentalis. 

This  raspbeny,  common  in  almost  every  field,  with  long,  ram- 
bling,-purple  shoots,  and  flattened,  small  black  berries,  is  eveiy- 
where  known.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  eardens,  where,  if 
kept  well  pruned,  its  fruit  is  much  larger  and  finer.  Its  rich, 
acid  flavour  renders  it,  periif^  the  finest  sort  for  kitchen  nee 
— ^tarts,  puddings,  Ac    It  ripens  later  than  other  raspberriee. 

Hie  Am BRioAK  Whitx  resembles  the  foregoing  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  colour  of  its  firuit,  which  is  pale-jellow  or  white. 

Babnbt 

Goniwall*8  Prolifia        Lord  Ezmoath*a 
Cornwall's  Seedling.      Large  Bed. 

An  old  English  variety  of  some  merit,  but  has  not  succeeded 
well  here. 

Fruit  li^e,  roundish ;  conical,  bright,  purplish-red ;  pleasant 
flavour.    Canes  long,  yellowish-green,  branching. 

Bbkntford  Came. 

English.  Fruit  medium,  oval,  conical,  dull  dark-red ;  inferior 
to  the  best ;  not  productive. 

CoL.  WiLDEB, 

Ori^nated  with  Dr.  Brinckle,  Philadelphia.  Fruit  large, 
roundish,  semi-transparent,  yellowish-white,  or  cream-colour; 
pleasant  light  flavour,  but  not  rich ;  strong  white  spines ;  leaf 
much  crimped ;  productive,  and  a  good  grower. 

Cops. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Brinckle.  Fruit  large,  conical ;  crimson,  red 
spines;  foliqge  of  a  lighter  green,  and  more  deeply  serrated 
than  any  other  of  his  seedlings.     (Wilder  in  Hort) 

Cretan  Red. 

A  rather  lat-e  variety,  of  mediara  quality.  Fmit  of  meiflm 
BiK*^,  globular,  inclining  to  conical,  Uafip  puqilish-red ;  sub-acH 
aiid  good. 


<. 


nch  acid  flavour ;  parts  freely  from  the  genu ;  moderate 
er;  leaf  mncli  plaited;  very  productive,  and  occasional 
duces  a  second  crop.  This  is  one  of  ike  finest  sorts  i 
serving. 

Built. 

A  seedling  of  GoL  Wilder.  Large,  conical ;  sometimes 
often  shouldered,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  vs 
light-jeUow ;  vigorous  grower ;  very  productive ;  white 

Fabtollt. 

The  Fastollf  raspberry  is  an  English  variety  of  high 
tion.     It  derives  its  name  from  having  originated  near  tl 
of  an  old  castle,  so  called,  in  Qreat  Yarmouth. 

Fhiit  very  lar^e ;  obtuse,  or  roundish-conical,  bright  p 
red ;  rich  and  high  flavoured ;  slightly  adhering  to  the  { 
picking.  Canes  strong,  rather  erect,  branching ;  light 
ish-brown,  with  few  pretty  strong  bristles. 

Fbanoonia. 

This  was  imported  from  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  under  thi 
by  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  some  years  ago.  It 
are  abundant,  the  fruit  is  firm,  and  bears  carriage  to 
well ;  and  it  ripens  about  a  week  later  than  Red  Antw< 
is  one  of  the  finest  for  preserving. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse-conical,  dark  purplish-red,  of  a  ri 
flavour ;  much  more  tart  and  brisk  than  that  of  the  R 
werp.  Canes  strong,  spreading,  branchinff,  yellowish 
with  scattered,  rather  stout  purple  spines ;  leaves  rathe 
very  deep  green. 

F&SNCH. 
Yice-Preaideiit  French. 

Originated  with  Dr.  Briockle.  A  little  later  than  moi 
a  very  productive,  vigorous  grower,  and  promises  to  bee 
excellent  market  variety,  as  well  as  for  family  use. 

Fruit  lai^e,  roundish,  or  very  obtuse-conical ;  deep-t 
bloom,  juicy,  sweet,  mild,  and  fine  flavour :  grains  large 
rates  freely  from  the  germ ;  crimson  spines,  not  very 
'eaf  large,  rather  flat,  regular,  dark-green. 

Fulton. 
A  seedling  of  the  French.     Raised  by  Dr.  Brincklc. 


A  seedling  of  the  Col  Wilder.  Raised  by  Dr.  Brijckle. 
Fruit  large,  round,  crimson;  does  not  part  readily  from  the 
stem ;  vigoroos  grower ;  very  prodactive ;  red  spines.    (Hort) 

Eneyst'b  Giant. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest-growing  varieties ;  vei^  produc- 
tive, and  of  excellent  flavour.  Ouaes  strong,  erect;  spmes  small, 
reddish,  v^  few.  Fruit  of  the  largest  sise^  obtose-oonical,  deep- 
red|  firm  in  texture,  and  han^  a  Tittle  to  the  germ  in  picking; 
berries  sometimes  double,  giving  them  a  cockscomb  appearancet 

Maokum  Bokum. 

A  white  or  yellowish  fruit,  of  lam  size ;  rather  firm  flesh, 
and  flnely  flavoured ;  similar  to  the  Old  Yellow  Antwerp ;  very 
productive  and  vigorous. 

Northumberland  Fillbaskst. 

A  new  foreign  variety.  A  strong,  vigorous  grower,  with  nu- 
merous, rather  strong  crimson-coloiSed  spines. 

Fruit  somewhat  ^obular  or  obtuse-conical,  deep-red,  with  a 
good,  pleasant,  slightly-acid  flavour ;  productive. 

NorriNOHAM  Soarlbt. 

An  old  English  variety,  of  medium  size,  obtuse-eonical,  red, 
good  flavour. 

Obangb. 

firinokle's  Orange. 

Originated  with  Dr.  Brinckle.  Fruit  large,  conical,  some- 
times ovate ;  beautiful  orange  colour,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
now  cultivated;  very  productive;  strong  grower;  leaf  quite 
sportive  in  form ;  strong,  white  spines,  and  often  reproduces  its 
land  from  seed. 

Thundbrer. 

Foreign.  Strong  grower;  canes  erect;  spines  red;  not  in* 
merous;  productive.  Fruit  rather  large,  obtuse-conical,  decD- 
red ;  rather  acid  flavour. 

Walker. 
I^iscd  by  Dr,  Briiickk.     Frutt  lai^  romiil,  deep  crinisaii| 


Woodward, 

Raised  by  Dr.  Brinckle.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest  va 
though  larger  thaa  the  oidinaiy  wild  raspberry.  Fmit 
sometimes  roundish-ovate;  crimson;  red  spines;  has  ri 
as  early  as  the  10th  of  June.     (Wilder  in  Hort) 

AUTUMKAL  BaSPBBRBIBS. 

The  ever-bearing  foreign  varieties  have  not  given  g 
satis&ctiaB  in  this  country ;  our  dry,  hot  summers  seem 
unfavourable  for  a  full  crop.  Cut  ihe  canes  to  the  groi 
the  spring,  and  the  young  shoots  will  give  a  fair  crop : 
autumn,  n  the  season  is  moist  and  favourable.  They  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  amateurs. 

BSLLB  DX  FONTSNAT. 

A  dwarf-growing  variety. with  large  and  deep  green  le 
bears  lai^e  fruit  all  the  autumn  of  good  flavour,  but.rec 
warm  soil  and  exposure.     (Hort) 

Oatawissa. 

A  native  of  Columbia  Co.,  Penn.  Vigorous  and  verj 
ductive.  Fmit  medium  size,  flattened ;  dark  crimson,  co^ 
with  thick  bloom  ;  flavour  sprightly,  rather  acid,  more  suit 
the  amateur  than  for  general  cultivation.  Commences  ripe 
about  the  first  of  August,  and  continues  in  use  a  long  time. 

DotTBLB   BXARINO. 

Perpetual  Bearing.        Late  Llberian. 

A  variety  of  the  Antwerp ;  formerly  esteemed  for  its  1 
of  bearing  late  in  the  season ;.  but  is  now  surpassed  by  b 
kinds. 

Largb  Fruitxd  Mobtblt. 
River's  New  Large  Monthly. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish-conical ;  crimson.  F 
sofk,  sweet,  and  excellent.  Canes  moderately  strong,  npri| 
spines  red,  stout,  and  nmnerous. 

Mbbvbillb  db  Quatrb  Saisons* 

Large,  bright-red,  and  is  of  all  the  autumnal  Raspberries, 
most  abundant  bearer ;  its  spikes  of  fruit  are  often  twclv< 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  produced  till  the  end  of  October.  (He 


vonred.    (Hort) 

Omo,  EvBBBKABUrO. 

Ohio  Baspberrf.    JCsk 

This  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  was  first  made  known  to  Eastern 
cn]ti?aton  by  Mr.  lx>njprworth,  of  Cincinnati,  though,  we  believe, 
it  had  been  cultivated  ror  some  time  previous,  at  a  Quaker  settle- 
ment in  Ohio.  It  is  precisely  like  the  American  Black  Rasp- 
berry, or  Black-cap,  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  has  the  valua- 
ble property  of  beuring  abundant  crops  of  fine  fitiit,  till  late  in 
the  season.  We  have  seen  a  miart  gathered  from  a  single  plant, 
on  the  1st  day  of  Novonber.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  large 
garden, 

Victoria.  (Roger's.) 

"  Laige  dark-red,  habit  rather  d^aii,  bears  abundantly,  and 
very  go^"    (Riv.  Cat) 

Thx  Blaokbbebt. 

There  *are  several  species  of  the  Bramble  indigenous  to  this 
country,  which  produce  eatable  fruit,  but  the  best  for  the  table, 
or  for  cooking,  are  the  Low  Blackberry,  a  trailing  shrub,  and 
the  following  varieties  of  the  Hish  Blackberry. 

The  fruit  IS  laiger  than  that  of  the  Raspberry,  with  fewer  and 
larger  grains,  and  a  brisker  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  last  of 
July,  or  early  in  August,  after  the  former  is  past,  and  is  much 
used  by  all  classes  in  this  country.  The  sorts  are  seldom  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  as  the  fruit  is  produced  in  such  great  abun- 
dance in  a  wild  state  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  varieties  of 
much  larger  size,  and  greatly  superior  flavour,  might  be  pro- 
duced by  sowing  the  seeds  in  rich  garden  soil,  especially  if  re- 
peated for  two  or  three  successive  generations. 

Low  Blackberry. 

Trailing  Blafdcbeny.        Dewberry. 
Babus  Caiiadeti8i&    Lin. 

A  low  trailing,  prickly  shrub,  producing  large  white  blossoms 
in  May,  and  very  large  roundisli-oblong  black  fruit  in  midsum- 
mer. Leaflets  from  three  to  five  in  number.  The  fruit,  when 
in  good  soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  high  flavoured^ 
sweet,  and  excellent. 
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High  Blackberry, 

Boah  BUMdcbeity. 

Babw  YiUoBiM.    2br.  tmd  Omy. 

This  is  an  erect  growing  blackberry,  the  sterna  taU,  and  more 
or  leas  branching.  In  its  foliage  it  resembles  the  forgoing,  but 
its  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  smaller.  The  fruit  is  also 
smaller,  ironnder,  not  so  dark-coloared  (being  reddish-black),  and 
though  good,  18  seldom  so  joicy  or  hign-flavonred 

There  is  a  variety,  cultivated  abroad  with  white  frmt 

DORCHSSTBR. 

Introduced  to  notice  by  the  late  Gapt  Lovett,  of  Beverly, 
Mass.,  nearly  eoual  in  size  to  New  Rochelle,  of  a  more  elongated 
form,  grains  rauier  smaller,  somewhat  sweeter,  and  producing 
hum  crops  of  hiffh-flavoured  fruit ;  a  vigorous  grower. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  conic ;  sometimes  measuring  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  of  a  deep  shining  black.  The  berries  should 
be  frdly  matur^  before  they  are  gathered ;  it  bears  carriage 
well.    Kipens  about  the  first  of  August. 

Nbw  Rochellx. 

Seaoor's  Maminoth.  Lawton. 

This  remarkable  variety  was  found  by  Lewis  A.  Seacor,  in  its 
native  wildneas  by  the  rcNGul-side  in  the  town  of  New  Rochelle, 
Westchester  Co,  N.  Y.  It  is  of  very  vigorous  growth,  with 
strong  spines  which  belong  to  the  bramble ;  is  hardy  and  ex- 
ceedingly productive.  Fruit  very  large,  oval,  and  when  fully 
ripe,  intensely  black ;  when  mature,  the  friiit  is  very  juicy,  rather 
soft  and  tender  with  a  sweet  excellent  flavour ;  when  gathered 
too  early  it  is  acid  and  insipid.  The  granules  are  larger,  con- 
sequently the  fruit  is  less  seedy  than  any  other  variety.  Ripens 
about  the  first  of  August,  and  continues  in  use  five  or  six  weeks. 

Newman's  Thornlbss. 

A  new  variety  discovered  by  Jonas  Newman,  Ulster  Co.,  N. 
Y.  Promises  to  be  valuable ;  growth  not  so  vigorous  as  New 
Rochelle  and  Dorchester,  but  produces  abundantly  of  ffood-sized 
oval  berries  of  excellent  flavour ;  the  canes  have  but  few  spines 
or  thorns  in  comparison  to  the  othera,  which  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. An  excellent  variety,  and  an  acquisition  for  the  gar« 
den  and  family  use.     Ripens  about  the  first  of  August 

Ornamental  Varieties. — The  "  Double  White  Blossomed,'' 
and  **  Double  Pink-bloa«omed   Brambles*'  are  beautiful  climb- 


covenng  waiis  ana  nnsignuy  DuiiaingB.  ine  nowen  are  lue 
Binall  doable  roses,  sod  are  jMtxluoed  in  nninerous  dosters  in 
Jane,  liaving  a  very  pretty  effect  North  of  New  York  then 
climbers  are  rather  tender  in  severe  winters. 

The  RosB  Flowbbino  B&amblx  {Bubui  odaratw)  is  a  very 
pretty  native  shrub,  with  large  broad  leaves,  and  pleasing  v^to- 
coloured  flowers,  and  groups  well  with  other  shrubs  in  omamen 
tal  plantations. 
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JPhvaria  (of  species)  L.    RosaeeoBt  of  botanists, 
ihuior,  of  the  Frendi;  ^yAeerpflanse^  German;  Aadbeste^  Botch;  Pimia 
di  Fragdkkt  Italian;  and  IhsM,  Spanish. 

Thx  Strawberry  is  the  most  delicious  and  the  most  whole- 
some of  all  berries,  and  the  most  univerBally  cultivated  in  all 
wardens  of  northern  climates.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate 
latitudes  of  both  hemispheres, — of  Europe,  Asia,  North  and 
South  America ;  though  the  species  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  are  of  distinct  habit,  and  have  each  given  riae,  through 
cultivation,  to  different  classes  of  fruit — scarlet  strawberries,  pinr 
strawberries,  wood  strawberries,  hautbois,  Ac 

The  name  <A  this  fruit  is  populariy  understood  to  have  arisen 
from  the  common  and  ancient  practice  of  laying  straw  between 
the  pbints  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  In  the  okien  times,  the  vari- 
ety of  strawberries  was  very  limited,  and  the  garden  was  chiefly 
supplied  with  material  for  new  plantations  from  the  woods. 
Old  Tusser,  in  his  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,^ 
points  out  where  the  best  plants  of  his  time  were  to  be  had,  aiid 
turns  them  over  with  an  abrupt,  &rmer-like  contempt  of  little 
matters,  to  feminine  hands : — 

"  Wife,  into  the  garden,  and  set  me  a  plot, 
With  strawberry  roots,  of  the  beet  to  be  got ; 
Bach  growing  abroad,  among  thorns  in  the  wood, 
Well  chosen  and  picked,  prove  ezcellent  good.*' 

The  strawberry  belongs  properly  to  cold  climates,  and  tlioag;li 
well  known,  is  of  comparatively  little  value  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Old  Roman  and  Greek  poets  have  not,  therefore,  sang 
its  praises ;  but  after  that  line  of  a  northern  bard, 

'*A  dish  of  ripe  strawberries,  smothered  in  cream," 
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which  we  consider  a  perfect  pastoral  idyl  (as  the  German  school 
would  say^  in  itself,  nothing  remains  to  be  wished  for.  Wa 
have  heara  of  individuals  w^o  really  did  not,  by  nature,  relish 
strawberries,  but  we  confess  that  we  have  always  had  the  same 
doubts  of  their  existence  as  we  have  of  that  of  the  unicorn. 

Ripe,  blushing  strawberries,  eaten  from  the  plant,  or  served 
with  sugar  and  cream,  are  certainly  Arcadian  dainties  with  a 
true  paradisiacal  flavour,  and,  fortunately,  they  are  so  easily 
grown  that  the  poorest  owner  of  a  few  feet  of  ground  may  have 
Siem  in  abundance. 

To  the  confectioner  this  fruit  is  also  invaluable,  communi- 
cating its  flavour  to  ices,  and  forming  several  delicate  preserves. 
In  Paris  a  cooling  drink,  bavaroise  a  la  grecque^  is  made  of  the 
juice  of  strawbernes  and  lemons,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and 
water. 

The  strawberry  is  perhaps  the  most  wholesome  of  all  fruits, 
being  very  easy  of  digestion,  and  never  growing  acid  by  fer- 
mentation, as  most  other  fruits  do.  The  often-quoted  instance 
of  the  great  Linnssus  curing  himself  of  the  gout  by  partaking 
freely  of  strawberries — a  proof  of  its  great  wholesomenetfr— -is  a 
letter  of  credit  which  this  tempting  fruit  has  long  enjoyed,  for 
the  consolation  of  those  who  are  looking  for  a  bitter  concealed 
under  every  sweet 

Pbopagation  and  Soil.  The  strawberry  propagates  itself 
very  rapidly  by  runners*  which  are  always  taken  to  form  new 
plantations  or  beds.  These  are  taken  off  the  parent  plants  early 
m  spring,  and  either  planted  at  once  where  they  are  to  grow, 
or  put  out  in  nursery  oeds,  or  rows,  to  get  well  establish^  for 
the  next  spring-bearing.  When  the  parent  plants  have  become 
degenerated,  or  partially  or  wholly  barren,  we  should  avoid 
taking  the  runners  from  such,  and  choose  only  those  which  grow 
from  the  most  fruitful  ones.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  latter 
point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  the  best- bearing  plants  by 
small  sticks  pushed  into  the  bed  by  the  side  of  eadi  when  the 
fruit  is  in  perfection.  Some  varieties,  as  the  Prolific  Hautbois, 
the  English  Wood,  and  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  are  not  liable 
to  this  deterioration,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  select 
the  runners  carefully ;  bit  others,  as  the  Pine  strawberries,  and 
some  of  the  Scarlets,  are  very  liable  to  it;  and  if  the  runners  are 
taken  and  planted  promiscuously,  the  beds  so  made  will  be  near- 
ly barren. 

The  best  soil  for  the  strawberry  is  a  deep,  rich  loam.  Deep 
it  must  be,  if  large  berries  and  plentiful  crops  are  desired ;  and 
the  wisest  course,  therefore,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  thin,  lies 
in  trenching  and  manuring  the  plot  of  ground  thoroughly,  be- 

*  Bzoepting  the  Bvteh  Alpines,  which  have  no  nmners,  and  are  propa(» 
gated  by  divisix^n  of  the  root& 


The  best  exposure  for  strawberries  is  an  open  one,  folly  ex* 
posed  to  the  sun  and  light 

Culture  in  Rows.  The  finest  strawberries  are  always  ob- 
tained when  the  plants  are  kept  in  rows^  at  such  a  distance 
apart  as  to  give  sumcient  space  tor  the  roots,  and  abundance  oi 
light  and  air  for  the  leaves. 

In  planting  a  plot  of  strawberries  in  rows,  the  rows  should  U 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants,  of  the  laige-growing  kinds,  two 
feet  from  each  other  in  toe  rows ;  of  the  sm^ler-growing  kinds, 
from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  is  sufScient  The  runners  most 
be  kept  down  bj  cutting  them  off  at  least  three  times  a  year, 
and  the  ground  must  to  maintained  in  good  order  by  constant 
dressing.  During  the  first  year,  a  row  of  any  small  vegetables 
ma?  be  sown  in  me  spaces  between  the  rows.  Every  autumn, 
if  Uie  plants  are  not  luxuriant,  a  light  coat  of  manure  should  be 
dug  in  between  the  rows ;  but  if  uiey  are  very  thrifty,  it  most 
be  omitted,  as  it  would  cause  them  to  run  too  much  to  leai 

A  light  top-dressing  of  leaves,  or  any  good  c<Hnpost,  applied 
late  in  the  &11,  though  not  necessary,  greatlv  promotes  the 
vigour  of  the  plants,  and  secures  the  most  tender  lands  against 
the  effects  of  an  unusually  cold  winter.  Before  the  fruit  npens, 
the  ground  between  the  rows  should  be  covered  with  straw,  or 
light  new-mown  grass,  to  keep  it  clean. 

A  plantation  of  this  kind  m  rows  will  be  found  to  bear  the 
largest  and  finest  fruit,  which,  being  so  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
will  always  be  sweeter  and  higher-lavoured  than  that  grown  in 
crowded  beds.  A  plantation  in. rows  is  generally  in  full  perfec- 
tion the  third  year,  and  must  always  be  renewed  after  the  fourth 
year. 

Culture  in  altbrnatb  Strips.  A  still  more  easy  and  eco- 
nomical mode  is  that  of  growing  the  strawberry  in  alternate  stripe. 

Early  in  April,  or  in  August,  being  provided  with  a  good 
stock  of  strong  young  plants,  select  a  suitable  piece  of  ffood 
deep  soil.  Dig  in  a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure,  pulverizing 
well  and  raking  the  top  soil.  Strike  out  the  rows,  three  feet 
apart,  with  a  line.  The  plants  shoulcT  now  be  planted  along 
each  line  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  They  will  8ooi\ 
send  out  runners,  and  Uiese  runners  should  be  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  every  alternate  strip  of  three  feet — the  other  strip 
being  kept  bare  by  continually  destroying  all  runners  upon  it^ 
the  whole  patch  being  kept  free  of  fdl  weeds.  The  occupied 
strip  or  bed  of  runners  will  now  give  a  heavy  crop  of  strawber- 
ries, and  the  open  strip  of  three  feet  will  serve  as  an  alley  from 
which  to  gather  the  fruit  After  the  crop  is  over,  dig  and  pro- 
pare  this  alley  or  strip  for  the  occupancy  of  the  new  runners 


Angust,  dig  under  the  whole  of  the  old  plants  with  a  light  coat 
of  manore.  The  Bnrfifice  may  be  then  sown  with  turnipB  or 
spinage,  which  will  come  off  before  the  next  season  of  fruits. 

In  this  way  the  strips  or  beds,  occupied  by  the  plants,  are  re- 
yersed  every  season,  and  the  same  plot  of  grouna  may  thus  be 
continued  in  a  productive  state  for  many  years. 

Both  of  the  above  modes  are  so  superior  to  the  common  one 
of  growing  them  more  closely  in  beds^  that  we  shall  not  give 
any  directions  respecting  the  latter. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Alpine  and  European  Wood 
strawberries  will  do  well,  and  bear  longer  in  a  ratner  shaded 
situation.  The  Bush-Alpine,  an  excellent  sort,  having  no 
runners,  makes  one  of  the  neatest  borders  for  quarters  or  beds 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  produces  considerable  fruit  till  the 
season  of  late  frosts.  K  the  May  crop  of  blossoms  is  taken 
oSy  they  will  give  an  abundant  crop  in  September,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  very  desirable  in  all  gardens. 

To  accelerate  the  ripening  of  early  kinds  in  the  open  garden 
it  is  only  necessary  to  plant  rows  or  beds  on  the  south  side  of  a 
wall  or  tight  fence.  A  still  simpler  mode,  by  which  their 
maturity  will  be  hastened  ten  days,  is  that  of  throwing  up 
a  ridge  of  soil  three  feet  high,  running  east  and  west,  and 
planting  it  in  rows  on  the  south  side.  (The  north  side  may 
also  be  planted  with  later  sorts,  which  will  be  somewhat  retarded 
in  ripening.)  The  best  early  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  Jenny 
lind,  and  I^rge  Early  Scarlet 

Staminate  and  Pistillate  Plants, — A  great  number  of  expe- 
riments have  been  made,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
lately,  in  this  country,  regarding  the  most  certain  mode  of  pro- 
ducing large  crops  of  this  fruit.  On  one  hand  it  is  certain  that, 
with  the  ordinary  modes  of  cultivation,  many  fine  kinds  of 
strawberries  have  disappointed  their  cultivators  by  becoming 
barren ;  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  by  the  mode 
of  cultivation  practised  at  Cincinnati,  large  crops  may  be 
obtained  every  year. 

The  Cincinnati  cultivators  divide  all  Strawberries  into  two 
classes,  characterized  by  their  blossoms.  The  first  of  these  they 
call  stanuiMte  (or  male),  from  the  stamens  being  chiefly  de- 
veloped ;  the  second  are  called  pistillate  (or  female),  from  the 
pistils  being  chiefly  developed. 

The  first  class,  to  which  belong  various  sorts,  as  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, British  Queen,  etc^  usually  in  this  climate  bear  unceitain 
crops,  from  the  fact  that  only  a  part  of  the  blossoms  develop  the 
pistils  sufficiently  to  swell  into  perfect  fruit 


by  tnemselves ;  but  wben  grown  near  a  proper  nmnDer  oi 
•taminate  plants,  so  as  to  be  duly  fertilized  by  them,  they  beu 
much  larger  crops,  of  much  more  perfect  berries,  than  can  be 
produced  in  this  climate  in  any  other  way. 

This  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  theory,  for  the  mari^et  of  Cin- 
cinnatif  in  which  are  sold  six  thousand  bushels  of  strawberries 
annually,  is  supplied  more  abundantly  and  regularly  than  pe^ 
haps  any  other  in  the  world,  by  this  very  mode  of  culture. 

In  planting  strawberry  beds,  it  is  important,  therefore,  to 
the  cultivator,  to  know  which  are  the  staminate^  and  which  the 
pistillate^  varieties — as  they  are  found  to  be  permanent  in  these 
characters.  We  have,  accordingly,  designs^  these  traits  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  varieties  which  follow.  • 

Upon  tne  relative  proportion  of  staminates  to  pistillate  plante, 
cultivators  are  not  absolutely  agreed.  Where,  however,  such 
hardy  sorts  as  the  Laige  Early  Scariet,  or  Boston  Pine,  are 
chosen  for  staminates^  it  is  sufficient  to  plant  one-eighth  as  m^y 
of  these  as  of  pietillatety  to  insure  a  full  crop  of  the  latter. 
When  staminate  sorts,  like  Keen's  Seedling,  or  like  less  hardy 
kinds,  are  chosen,  then  the  proportion  should  be  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  pistillates. 

Thus,  in  planting  in  the  alternate-strip  mode,  let  ever^  twelve 
feet  of  each  strip  he  planted  with  Hovey's  Seedling  (putiUaie)^ 
and  the  succeeding  four  feet  with  Large  Early  Scarlet  A  very 
little  trouble,  bestowed  when  the  runners .  are  extending  across 
the  open  spaces,  will  preserve  the  proportion  good  from  year  to 
year.  The  appearance  of  a  plat,  planted  in  this  way,  will  be  as 
follows  :  S  represents  staminate,  and  P  pistillate^  varieties. 

In  planting  in  beds,  the  same  course  may  be  adopted, 
8  8  S  ^^'  what  is  perhaps  better,  every  third  or  fourth  bed 
8  8  8  may  be  entirely  staminate,  and  the  rest  pistillate  sorts 
p  p  p  (^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^'^  being  supposed  to  be  side  by 
P  P  F      side). 

P  P  P  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  distinguish  the  two  claasea 

p  p  p  ^^  strawberries  when  in  blossom.  In  one,  the  stami- 
p  p  p  nate,  the  long  yellow  anthers  (a),  bearing  the  fine  dost 
^  p  ^  or  pollen,  are  abundant ;  in  the  other,  the  pistiUaie^ 
P  P  P  only  the  duster  of  pistils  {h\  looking  like  a  very  minuto 
BSflT  green  strawberry,  is  viuble— (that  is  to  the  common 
g  I  g  observer,  for  the  wanting  origans  are  merely  rudisHet^ 
BBS       tary^  and  not  developed). 
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SIraufberry  ^oBsami. 


Besides  these,  there  is  really  a  third  class,  quite  distinct,  the 
blossoms  of  which  are  regularly  hermaphrodite,  or  perfect^  in 
themselves,  and  which  always  bear  excellent  cropfr— thongh  not 
perhaps  so  larffe  as  some  of  the  most  prcrfific  of  the  pistiUates  do 
when  fertilized.  To  this  belong  the  Common  English  Wood 
Strawberries  and  the  Alpines.  Hence,  these  old  inhabitants 
of  the  gardens  have,  from  their  oniform  productiveness,  long 
been  &vonrites  with  many  who  have  not  understood  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  larger  staminate  and  pistillate  varieties. 
No.  1  as  above  shows  the  blossom  of  this  class  of  strawberries. 

Yabibtibs. — ^The  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  very  numerous, 
indeed  quite  unnecessarily  so  for  all  useful  purposes.  They 
have  chiefly  been  originated  abroad  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  different  species  from  which  the  varieties  have  been  raised, 
have  given  a  character  to  certain  classes  of  Strawberries, 
pretty  distinctly  marked.  Thus,  from  our  own  Wild  Straw- 
berry, or  Virginia  Scarlet,  as  it  is  called  abroad,  have  originated 
the  Scarlet  Strawberries;  from  the  Pine  or  Surinam  Straw- 
berry has  been  raised  the  class  called  Pines.  From  the 
common  Wood  Strawberry  of  Europe,  another  class,  com- 
prising the  WooJs  and  Alpines.  Besides,  there  are  the  Haut- 
boi8,.from  a  sort,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  the  Chili  Strawberries, 
from  South  America,  the  Green  Strawberries,  and  the  Black 
Strawberries. 

Of  these  the  Pines  and  the  Scarlets  are  the  largest  and  highest 
flavoured.  The  Wood  and  Alpine  Strawberries  are  valuable 
for  bearing  a  long  time,  and  partmg  freely  fr<»n  the  hull  or  stalk, 
in  picking. 

CLASS  I. 

Scarlet  and  Pine  Strawberries  comprising  suck.  Varieties  as  •re 
most  generally  esteemed. 

Boston  Pike. 

Raised  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston,  Mass.  This  fine  early  straw- 
berry, to  have  -it  in  perfection,  requires  rich,  deep  soil,  and  to  be 
grown  in  hills  or  bunches  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  apart  each 


rich,  and  of  excellent  flavour — an  uncertain  variety  in  many 
places.  On  rich,  deep,  gravelly  soil,  we  have  seen  it  in  the 
greatest  perfection. 

Burr's  Nbw  Pinb. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Burr,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Vines  moderaidj 
vigorous,  productive ;  flowers  pistillate.  Fruit  medium,  regular, 
roundish-conical  ;  colour  light  crimson.  Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
with  a  sweety  rich,  aromatic  flavour. 

This  fine  early  variety  is  suited  for  the  amateur  and  family  use 
(the  sur&ce  being  too  tender  for  market  purpose).  It  requires 
high  cultivation  and  good  care ;  with  such  treatment,  the  grower 
is  well  paid.  It  is  rather  tender  in  many  localities ;  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  affect  it. 

Crimson  Cone. 
Scotch  Pine  Apple.        Dutchbeny. 

An  old  and  beautiful  variety,  much  grown  for  the  New  York 
market:  a  hardy,  vigorous  grower,  productive;  flowers  pistillate. 
Fruit  medium,  regular,  elongated-conic.  Colour  deep  crimson ; 
seeds  deeply  imbedded.  Flesh  rather  firm,  sprightly,  with  a  rich 
acid  flavor ;  rather  late  in  ripening.   One  of  the  best  for  preserving. 


Z/tnA?ifV  Seediinff. 
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Hovxr's  SsKDLiNo.   Hoy.  Mag. 

This  splendid  Strawberry  was  raised  in  1834,  by  Messrs.  Ho- 
vey,  seedsmen,  of  Boston,  and  is  undoubtedly,  for  this  climate, 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  varieties.  The  vines  are  unusually  vigor- 
ous and  hardy,  producing  very  large  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  al- 
ways of  the  largest  size  and  i^ely  £ivoured  It  is  well  known 
at  the  present  moment  throughout  all  the  states,  and  has  every- 
where proved  superior  for  &  general  purposes,  to  any  other 
large-fruited  kind.  The  leaves  are  large,  raUier  light  green,  and 
the  fruit-stalk  long  and  erect 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish  oval,  or  slightly  conical,  deep  shin- 
ing scarlet,  seeds  slightly  imbedded;  flesh  firm,  with  a  rich, 
agreeable  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  medium  season,  or  a  few 
days  after  it.    Flowers  pistillate. 

Jbnkt's  Skkdlino. 

An  American  variety,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive.  Flow- 
ers pistillate.  Fruit  large,  rounduh,  conical ;  colour  rich  dark- 
red.  Flesh  firm,  rich,  sprightly  subacid.  An  excellent  variety 
for  market  and  preserving. 

Largx  Earlt  Soarlxt. 

Early  Yirg^ia. 

An  American  variety ;  one  of  the  earliest ;  an  abundant  bearer ; 
popular  in  many  sections.  Flowers  staminate.  FmH  medium 
or  below,  roundish  ovate,  regularly  formed ;  light  scarlet,  seeds 
deeply  imbedded    Flesh  tender,  of  a  rich  excellent  fiavoor. 

L0N0W0RTH*B   PROUnO. 

Sdmekske's  Seedling. 

Originated  at  Cincinnati  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Longworth  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  by  Mr.  Schneicke.  Flowers  hermaphrodite. 
Vines  vigorous  and  very  productive  ;  foot-stalks  lon^,  stout; 
leaves  Urge,  not  very  thicl^  considerably  ruffled.  Fruit  large, 
roundish,  Droad  at  base,  sometimes  oblate ;  colour  light-crimson. 
Flesh  firm,  scarlet,  with  numerous  rays  (the  remains  of  the  fila- 
ments).   Flavour  rich,  briskly  acid. 

M^Avoy's  Superior. 

M'Avoy'a,  No.  12. 

Origin,  Cincinnati,  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Longworth.  Flowen 
pistillate  ;  vines  hardy,  very  vigorous  and  very  productive  ; 
leaves  broad  and  dark ;  foot-stalks  Ions  and  stout ;  trusses  large 
and  full.    Fruit  large,  roundish,  irregularly  oblate,  more  or  less 


rich,  vinotus  flavour ;  &arface  of  the  fnut  rather  tender, 
and  will  not  bear  long  carriage. 

Walkxb's  Sbkdliro. 

Raised  by  Samael  Walker,  Roxbnry,  Mass.  A  very  hand 
some,  excellent,  and  productive 'variety.  Flowers  atamioiite. 
Fruit  medium  to  large ;  regular,  generally  conic  Colour  very 
deep  crimson,  becommg  maroon  at  maturity,  glossy.  Flesh  deep 
crimson,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  fine,  rich,  brisk  acid  flavour. 


CLASS  n. 

Comprinng  varieties  of  very  pood  quality — tome  suited  to  cer- 
tain localities^  and  many  not  yet  well  tested. 

Admiral  Dundas.    (Myatta.) 

An  English  variety,  of  vigorous  habit  Flowers  staminate. 
Fruit  laige,  irr^;ular,  or  somewhat  flattened,  or  angular  shape 
in  the  large  berries,  and  conical  in  the  smaller  ones.  Colour, 
pale  scarlet  Flesh  moderately  firm,  juicy,  with  a  good  but  not 
high  flavour.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Ajax.     (Nicholson's.) 
An  English  variety.    A  lai^e,  dark-coloured  fruit,  of  a  blunt, 
ovate  fonu,  with  a  deep-cok>arod  flesh,  weli-flavourod  and  good. 
Vines  not  hacdy.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

AucbMaud. 

A  foreign  variety.  Flowers  staminate.  Plant  strong  and 
vigorous ;  requires  plenty  of  room,  deep  and  rich  cnltivatioD,  to 
succeed  well.  Mr.  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  says  it  is  grown 
extensively  around  that  city  by  the  market  garacners,  and  is 
one  of  their  best  for  that  purpose.  Fniit  large,  conical.  Colour, 
dark,  glossy  scarlet  Flesh  light  scarlet^  juicy,  rich,  and  excel- 
lent 

BicTON  Pins. 

A  new  Enfflish  variety,  but  too  tender  for  our  climate.  Fmit 
large,  roundish.  Colour  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pink  on  tlic 
sunny  side.  Flesh  tender,  delicate,  mild  and  pleasant,  but  not 
rich. 

Black  Prince. 
Black  Imperial 

A  foreign  variety,  and,  when  in  perfection,  of  the  best  quality 


roandishf  or  ovate  d^refised.  CMoar  very  deep  crimson,  I 
most  blacky  giossy.  flesh  deep  crimaon,  naker  nnn ;  rich  a  i 
h%h-flaToare(L 

BlBHOP'0  0RA.NOX. 

Bishop's  New.       Onmge  Hudson  Baj. 

American.     Flowers  pistillate;  vines  hardy,  vigorous,  a  ; 

{>iodtictiTe.    Fmh  medinm,  corneal,  regular.    Colour  light  sc 
et^  approaching  oninge.    Flesh  raUier  firm,  rich,  and  excelle  I 
Beqaires  good  ciMvalaon. 

British  Qdbsn. 

Myatt's  BritifiAi  Queen. 

Rttsed  by  Mr.  Myatt,  England.     Flowers  staminate,  pla 
vigorous;  foliage  large,  rather  tender,  affected  with  extremes    i 
heat  and  cold:  requires  deep,  rich  cultivation,  and  should     i 
grown  in  hills  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and  is  tiien  productive 
bat  with  ardiiiary  caro  is  a  uiy  bearer,  and  not  woith  flrowin  ; 
Fruit  veiy  large,  roundish,  conical;   occasionally  oodbcom 
shaped,  of  a  beautiful  shining  scarlet    Flesh  rather  firm,  juic 
richr  and  excellent 

Brighton  Pins. 

Based  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Brighton,  Mass.  Said  to  be  earl 
hardy,  and  ppodnctive.  Fruit  laige,  conical,  deep  crinuoni  ik 
8|iri|^y  flavour. 

Burr's  SBSDUMa. 

Bun's  Old  SeeAing.       Burr's  Staminnfee. 

Baieed  by  Mr.  Burr,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Staminate ;   vin<  i 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive.    Fruit  rather  large,  roundisl 
inclining  to  conic.    Colour  light  scarlet    Flesh  tender,  juic; 
with  a  mild,  pleasant  flavour. 

Capt.  Cook. 

An  English  variety  of  large  size,  somewhat  resembling  th  i 
British  Queen,  but  not  quite  so  large:  the  colour  is  dark  an*i 
rich.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Crystal  Palaob. 

An  English  variety  of  vigorous  growth;  hardy,  and  require i 
plenty  of  room.     Fruit  large,  very  conical,  r^ular;  brilliant, 
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CuBimro. 

Baked  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinddei  Fhiladel^ia.  Froit  mediimu 
romidiflli,  oomcdL  Colour  liriit  acarlet  JPleflh  tender,  with  a 
•piightly,  pleasant  flaTonr.    Modeiately  ]podactiTe. 

BlADSX. 

BaiaedbyWiDiamKPrinoe.  Pirtflhite;  tmj  large,  ihovTt 
rounded,  beaatiftilti£^taGari0t;  pleaaantflaYoor;  aromadaUy 
fine  and  beaatifiil  beny.  Plant  very  robnat,  vigoioa^  and  hardy. 
Very  prodnctiTe.    (Pr.Oat) 

Dvo  DB  Bbabaht. 

Krom  Belghnn.  Fmtt  large,  conical;  lifigiii  aearieli  good 
flavoiir ;  tolerably  prodnctiTe  and  early. 

Fill-Baikr. 

A  new  Endiah  Tariety;  aaid  to  be  very  pfodnctive  and  Talnar 
bio  as  a  market  froit  Veiy  lai^  roQn<&h;  dark  scarlet;  bean- 
tiftil ;  good  flaToor.    (Hot.  Mag.) 

GXBMAXTOWir. 

Yoong^Seedlii^ 

Originated  wiUi  Mr.  6.  Yonng,  a  mariket  gardener  of  Ger- 
mantown,  near  Philaddpbia.  Said  to  be  the  l^  in  coltiTatioB 
for  maiket  porpoeea.  Plsnt  vigorona,  hardy ;  very  prodnctiTe, 
and  continnea  a  long  time  in  b^iring.  Froit  very  luge,  regnlnr, 
ronndiah,  conieaL  Golonr  rich  duk  crimaon.  ftedi  rather 
finn,  aweet,  rich,  and  high-fiavoored.    PiatiUate. 

OBiman. 

Raiaed  by  Bllwanger  and  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  T.  Hardy, 
vigorooa,  moderately  prodoctiTe.  Staminate.  Froit  rather  laige, 
ronndiah,  somewhat  oblate;  largest  at  centre;  tapering  towarda 
base  and  epex;  generally  necked.  Goloor  scarlet^  inclining  to 
criroaon.    Flesh  tender,  joicy,  mild  and  pleasant ;  not  rich. 

GouATH.    (Satley'a.) 

flowers  staminate;  plant  vigor »os  and  hardy.  Froit  Tetr 
large^  krwilar;  bri^t  scarlet,  rich,  hi|^  flavoor,  and,  13ce  nU 
the  Bngliui  Tarieties,  requires  plenty  of  room  and  high  cohnrew 


JAWA.AA* 


Raised  by  H.  K  Hooker,  Rochester,  N.  T^  and  is  I:  I 
esteemed  in  that  vicinitj.  Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  plant  ^ 
ousi  hardjy  and  productive,  foliage  lazge  and  broad ;  foot  i  i 
long  and  rather  stout  Fruit  krge,  oroadlj  conical,  tq(  ^ 
very  larffe,  specimens,  sometimes  coekBComb-«hi^)ed  or  de]  i 
ed.  Colour  deep  crimson,  almost  maroon,  with  a  polishec 
&ce,  which  is  rather  soft.  Fledi  deep  crimson,  rather  te  i 
juicy,  with  a  fine  rich  flavour. 

Hudson. 

Hudflon^s  Baj.  AmeriflMi  SotrleL 

Lite  Scarlet  York  Riyer  Scarlet 

An  old  American  variety,  formerly  much  cultivated  Ibi  i 

markets ;  but  other  and  larger  kinds  are  takioff  its  place.  F  i 

en  pistillate.    Fruit  medium,  conical ;  sometimes  with  a  i  I 

Colour  rich,  dark  shining  red  ;  seeds  deeply  imbedded,    f  \ 
firm,  of  a  high,  but  brisk  acid  flavour.    Good  for  preserving 

Imfbbial  CimiaoK. 

Raised  by  W.  R  Prince.    Flowers  pistillate.     Fruit  lai  i 

short  cone,  or  rounded  ;  colour  dark  scarlet  or  crimson.    F  i 

firm,  sweet,  and  fine  flavour,  productive.    First  rate.    (Wm  I 
Prince.) 

Imfbbial  ScABurr. 

Raised  by  Wm.  K  Prince.    Flowers  pistillate.    Plant  t  i 
vigorous,  foliage  large,  pale  ppreen,  luxuriant ;  veiy  valuable  t 
the  size  and  l^uty  of  its  fruity  and  for  its  other  qualities.    Fi  i 
very  large ;  obtuse-cone  or  rounded,  scarlet,  handsome,  jui 
and  sprightly  flavour ;  firm  for  market,  productive.     (Pr.  Cal  j 

Iowa. 

WashingtoiL 

A  Seedling  of  the  Western  Praries.  flowers  staminat : 
plant  haidy,  vigorous,  and  very  produetiTe.  Fruit  medium  I 
large,  ronmtish ;  l^ht  oiange-tcanet  Flesh  toider,  juicy,  v«  i 
acid — an  early  variety. 

Jmswt  Lm>. 

Raised  by  Isaac  Fay,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  Flowers  stasi 
nate;  vines  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive;  an  early  variei 
Fruit  medium,  conical.  Colour  nch  crimson,  glossy,  Flei 
rather  firm,  juicy,  rich,  sprightly,  subacid. 


An  M  well-4mawn  En^kh  sort  of  the  finest  qoali^,  bntdoei 
not  generally  succeed  here.  Flowers  staminate.  Fmit  large, 
roondishf  often  cockscomb-shaped,  dark  Dorpliah -scarlet,  saihce 
polished.    Flesh  firm,  with  a  rich  high  naroor. 

Lb  Babon. 

Raised  by  Wm.  R  Prince.  Fruit  early,  very  large,  obtuse- 
cone,  dark  scarlet,  not  ohowy,  sweety  rich,  melting  highest  fit- 
vour  of  all  the  lar^t  varieties  ;  very^  productive  for  one  of  its 
sexuality,  and  contmues  a  long  thne  in  bearing.  Hennsphro- 
dite.    (Ft.  Cat) 

McAvot'b  ExtbjlRed. 

lloiLvoT^B  No  L 

Same  origin  as  Superior.  Flowers  pistillate  ;  vines  hardy^ 
vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Fruit  large,  irregularly  oblate, 
ffenerally  necked.  Colour  deep  scarlet.  Flesh  tender,  juicy ; 
flavour  exceedingly  acid.    Excellent  for  preserving. 

Mbthtbh  Soarlbt. 

Metiiven  OMttoi  Soathampton  Soariet 

Warren's  Seedling.         Keen's  Seedling,  {of  tome) 

An  English  variety  of  l^rge  sizes,  roundish  or  cockscomb-«hap- 
ed,  rather  dull  scarlet  Flesh  soft,  and  of  indifferent  flavour; 
pistillate^ 

MOTAmNSIKO. 

Raised  by  Gerhard  Schmitz,  of  Philidelphia.  Pistillate,  mo- 
derately vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  medium  to  large, 
broadly  conical,  deep  crimson ;  seeds  numerous,  deeply  imbedded. 
Flesh  red,  rather  firm,  pretty  briskly  acid,  much  like  Hudson, 
and  may  prove  a  good  market  variety. 

MoNRox  Soarlbt. 

Raised  by  EUwanger  ^  Barry,  Rocheater,  N.  T.  FlowerB  pis- 
tillate, plant  vigoroin,  and  productive.  Fruit  rather  large,  roand- 
ish,  light  scarlet    Flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  of  very  good  flavour^ 

NsoKXD  Piva. 

Unique  Frairie.  Pine  Apf^le. 

An  American  variety,  rather  early,  medivim  tise^  conical,  irltli 
a  neck ;  Jight  scarlet  Flesli  tender,  sprightly,  rather  &ciil  , 
productive-    Pii*Lillrttc* 
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Omxb  Paohjl 

AfoM^vwiaty.  Fnihlai]ge,roiiBdiBli,0reMkBO(Hiib"Blup^ 
Colour  bright  red.  Flesh  solid,  jaic^,  sweet ;  flayoar  resembling 
the  old  pine ;  strong  habit  and  prolifie.    (Hot.  Mag.) 

OsAvoB  PBOLzna 

Raised  bj  Bllwoiger  ^  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  T.  Fkywets  pis- 
tillate ;  Tines  hanfy,  Tigorous,  Teiy  nrodnetiTei  Fruit  laige, 
roandish,  sometimes  oblate,  often  necked ;  deep  crimson ;  seeds 
deeply  imbedded.  Flesh  somewhat  firm,  with  a  brisk,  rather 
acid  nayonr. 

PUnr8TI.TAXIA. 

Raised  by  Gerhard  Schmitz,  of  Philadelphia.  Pistillate,  plant 
moderately  yisorons,  not  prodnctive.  Frnit  medimn  to  laige, 
broadly  conical  deep  crimson.  Flesh  red,  yeiy  similar  to  Moya* 
mensing. 

Pbixob's  Gldiaz. 

Raised  by  Wul  R.  Prince,  Fhishing,  Lonff  Island.  Pistillate. 
Very  laige,  conical,  beantifnl  bright  scarlet,  a  sj^lendid  frnit, 
good  flaTonr,  yery  prodnctiye,  estunable  ;  plant  Tigoroosi  with 
pale-green  foliage.    (Pr.  Gat) 

PitnroB  OT  Walis. 

An  So^^fah  fruit  of  lam  siae^  with  a  bri^t  deep  red,  dosay 
sarfi^e^  and  a  dslieata  soud  fieshi  somewhat  acid.    (Hoy.  Mag.) 

Pasvoa'a  MAOHAia. 

Raised  by  Wm.  R.  Prince.  Fmit  yery  large,  rounded,  and 
some  berriea  compressed;  scariet;  rich  flayonr,  prodnctiye, 
highly  yalnable,  a  yery  distinct  fruit;  plant  hardy  and  Tigoroos, 
with  large  broad  foliage.    Flowers  pistillate.    (Pr.  Cat) 

BiTAL  Himeoir. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Burr,  Columbus,  Ohio^  an  hnproyement  on 
iheoldHu<uon;  plant  hardy  and  prodnctiye — ^PiMillate.  Fruit 
medium,  coniciJ.  Colour  deep  crimson.  Flesh  firm,  with  a 
brisk  sub^acid  flayonr. 

Rofls'a  Pbcbkiz. 

Raised  by  Aleiander  Boss,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Staminate ;  does 
not  succeed  unless  with  deep,  rich  soil,  and  eood  cultiTation. 
Fmit  laige,  generally  cockscombnihapoii  (x>lour  yery  dark 
red    Fl^  firm  and  high  flayoured* 


Engliah,  imwKnm  nie;  bright  ooloored  benyof  a  long  ofato 
form,  siiBilMr  in  shape  to  ^ott*s  Seedling.  Fleah  joiey,  rid^ 
and  excellent;  not  very  haidj.    (Hoy.  Ma^) 

80ABLST  NONPABBIL. 

Bagliah;  very  large, pretty  re^larly  fonned ;  ronndidi,  coni- 
cal ;  biiriit  glo«y  rod  ;  saccharine^  and  richy  with  a  hif^y 
perftmied  flav^oor.    (Hot.  Mag.) 

SoABLBT  Cora. 

Raised  by  Ellwanger  4  Barry,  Bochester.  N.  T.    PistiDate ; 

Fruit  hurjfl^  pe 
Barry^s  C«t!) 


plant  vigCMOQS  and  very  prodactive.    Fmit  hurgB»  perfectly  coni* 
cal,  bri^t  scarlet^  bean^.    (£U.dp~^ 


Scott's  SxsDLnra. 

Baised  by  Mr.  J.  Scott»  of  Brighton,  Mass.  flowers  herma- 
phrodite. A  beairtifiil,  rather  ewy,  hardy  and  prodnctive  va- 
riety. Froit  rather  laige,  elonffatod-conic,  regolar ;  light  crim- 
son or  scarlet  flesh  pale-re{  not  very  jmcy,  joor  high  fla- 
voured. 

Sir  ELiBBT. 

A  Seedling  of  the  British  Qaeen,  impreenated  with  Keen's 
Seedling;  cMiaidered  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Bi^liBh  va- 
rietaes.  The  berries  are  very  large,  of  a  thick  cockscomb  foim, 
large  calyx,  and  stout  fruit  stems.  Colour  deep  dark  red,  or 
miuberry ;  glossy.  Flesh  red,  solid,  fine-grained,  very  juicy,  and 
of  the  most  dcHcious  flavour ;  plants  robust  and  great  boaien. 
(Hov.  Mag.) 


Triomphe  db  Gand. 


From  Belffinm ;  plant  vifforous, 
lan^  roundish,  irre^lar;  bright  crimson. 
jm<7,  and  very  good  flavour. 


'reductive.  Fruit 
iesh  rather  firm, 


Victoria. 
Trcdlope^s  Ykstoria. 

An  Bnglish  variety.  Flowers  staminate,  phnt  hard^,  ▼ig'O- 
rous,  moderately  productive ;  leaves  large,  thick,  roundisli,  ob- 
tusely serrate.  Fruit  very  lai^  nMurl^  globular,  rwnkr. 
Calyx  very  large  in  a  depression ;  colour  kriit  crimson.  Fle^ 
li^t  scariet,  tender,  juicy,  sweety  rich,  wi&  a  somewhat  pecu« 
Har  arcurmtk'  iJavimn 


A  B6ir  Fraudi  nuekty,  ▼igoronii  ^mkaig  welL    I    i 
itaminate.  Fmit  mftHinm  to  largft ;  ffonv^al,  AomftiiiMw  <w*l    • 
shaped.  Colourbright  scarlet  fleahn^erflini  and  rich 
andprodaotiye. 

Wxanair  Qtmur. 

Sailed  by  Pio£Ejrtlaiid»C!kye]aiid,  Ohio.    PiifciUale.    i 
hardy  and    productive.     Frait  mediom  to  laijge;   to    i 
oonicaL    Colour  rich  glossy  dark  red.    Flesh  firm,  jnic 
acid,  sprightly  and  agreeable  flaTonr.    (Elliott) 

Wnaoii'a  Albavt. 

Raised  by  the  late  James  Wilson,  Albany,  N.T.  I  i 
stamiuate  Vines  haidf  ,  ligorona,  and  very  prodnctive.  ! 
large,  broadly  conic,  pointed.  Colour  deep  crimson.  I 
crimson,  tender,  with  a  brisk  acid  flavour;  a  promisi  ; 
riety. 

WiLUT. 

American ;  pistillate ;  vigorous,  hardy,  and  very  prodi  : 
Fmit  medium,  roundish.    Colour  deep  crimson.    Flesli 
with  a  sprightly  acid  flavour ;  a  good  sort  for  pieaerving. 


CLASS  m. 
Comprising  such  as  are  superseded  by  better  sorts. 

Black  Bosxbxrbt.    Tliomp. 

Fruit  medium,  neariy  round,  dark^nd  or  pmiplidi,  pk 
lavoor,  moderate  bearer. 

Bbbwsb's  Empibob. 

Engliah,  staminate,    medium  siie^    ovate,   dark-ied, 
tsvonr* 

Co^a  SxxBLOio. 
English,  kife,  ligkt-vad,  irregular  shape^  laAer  aeid,  lal 

CoLVMBira.    (Bon^a.) 

American.     Pistillate,  laige,  roundish,  hardy,  produi 

dark-red,  tender  and  sweet 


080 


CSBssoim  SnDuvo. 


Originated  at  New  OrieaiHs  ukL  to  be  a  perpetual  bear^; 
but  hM  not  proTed  of  any  value  with  ns. 


DipnroBD  PiHs. 

lijaft^tDeptfbrdFiBe. 

ih.    Standnate,   kufee,  wedffe-ahaped ; 
Flesh  solid,  rich,  sm^acid,  edj  bwer. 


Bngliah^  Standnate,    kufjge,  wed^pe-shaped ;   bright   gloasy 


DowNTOir. 

Knit's  SMdUi^ 

B^f^ish.  Staminate,  mediuniy  with  a  neck^  <iy«te^  dark^ 
purplish  soarlet^  good  flavour,  poor  bearer. 

A  Scotch  variety.  Pistillate,  medium,  roondish  oval,  li^t 
scarlet,  rich  acid  flavour,  prodiictiv«,  late. 

DuKB  ov  Ejest. 

Aostriui  sotztot  CHebesotilet 

Nova  Scotia  soariet  Bailj  praliflo  sosriet 

lgwgli»h,  staminate.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  conical,  bright 
scarlet ;  flavour  sharp  and  good.  Ripens  early,  whidi  la  its 
chief  merit 

Bbbblun'b  SnKDLDro. 

American,  staminate,  medium,  conical,  dark-scarlet^  sweet 
flavoor,  earij,  productive. 

Elbavora.  (Mjatt^s.) 

Eiu^lish,  staminate,  very  large,  conical;  crimson  scarlet,  add, 
poorbeanr. 

EuzA.    (MyaU's.) 

English,  staminate,  laige,  irremilar  codksoomb^  light  glooy 
scark^  rich,  deUoious  flavour,  im»er  late^  alqr  beam* 

EuiA.    (River's.) 

English,  staminate,  large,  obtuse-conical;  glossy  seariet; 
excellent  flavour,  not  productive. 
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ish,  large,  g^obahr ;  rich  scwleti  «aelkiit  flafoor,  mo 
[j  prodactm. 

GbOTB  £n>  S04BLBf  • 

AtkiMQii'tmrldt  Aberdeen  Beelif?«u 

English,  staminate,  medimii,  globular ;  bright  scarlet ;  rather 
acid,  earij,  prodactire. 

Bngliah,  etaminate,  mediiim  conical,  deep  glovy  crimaon,  rich 
and  aweeli  not  piodiielift. 

HuxmiAv. 

American,  pistillate^  laige  ronndishf  li|^t  soariel^  poor  flaTdur, 
▼ery  productive. 

Km^S  PMnULAflBB. 

English,  mediom,  ecmioal,  dark  red,  &pn^Ajf  add  flaTOV, 
not  very  productive. 

Latx  Pbouho. 

American,  pistillate,  medium,  late,  light  scarlet^  good  flavour, 
productive. 

La  LneosttB, 

French,  stamiaale,  large,  bright  soarlet^  medhnn  qoalitf,  un- 
productive. 

LlZOK  BAHBOIfH. 

American,  pistillate^  medium,  roundish,  light  crimson,  poor 
flavour,  productive. 

Mammoth.      (Hyatt's.) 

Bngliflh,  staminate,  laige,   roundish,    dark  crimson,   pooi 
flavour,  unproductive. 

MsLoir. 
Scotch,  medium,  roundish,  dark  colour ;  not  of  much  value. 

Mottisr's  Sexdlihq. 

American,  pistillate,  rather  large,  very  acid,  productive. 
29* 


FlMAnpla  Old  Soviet 

OtfoUiuL  BloodPina 

Old  ScMurlet  Pine.  Gtwidifkin. 

Americaiiy  irtaifninittey  madhmiy  eomed  with  a  neck;  some- 
times cocksoomb-fihapedy  bri^t  scariet  Flesh  solid,  jnicj  and 
rich. 

Pkinob  Albert.     (MyattV) 

English,  staminate,  large,  oblong  cone,  deep  scarlet,  not  high 
flaTour,  moderately  prodnstiTe. 

Pbouvio.    (Mjatt's.) 

English,  staminate,  lai^  conical,  Kght  glossy  scariet,  rich 
flavour,  nnprodnctiTe. 

Pbofubb  Scablst. 

American,  pntillate,  medinm,  a  Iktle  improvement  on  the  old 
Early  scariet  which  it  much  resembles,  prodnctiTe. 

Prdtob  ov  Oblbahb. 
Staminate^  medinm,  ronndiah,  dark  colour,  poor  bearer. 

Riohabdson'b  Eablt. 

American,  staminate,.  medium,  conical ;  dark  crimaoB|  eariy, 

good  flavour,  not  productive. 

BiCHABiMKui'a  Late. 

Ameriean,  alaminate,  large,  roundish,  l^jht^oariet^  good 
B|>ri£^tly  flavour,  moderately  productive. 

BoaXBXBBT. 

AbsrdeeiL       Sootoh  ScMJst 

Fordgn.  Pistillate;  rather  small,  ovate,  dark  scariet,  tolera- 
ble flavour.    Poor  bearer. 

SoA&LBT  MBLTnro.  (Bun^s.) 

American.  Pistillate ;  medium,  conical,  light  scarlet^  showy; 
very  tender,  not  rich ;  very  productive. 

SOHILLXIU 

German.  Comes  in  a  week  after  the  usual  season ;  requireB 
hi^h  cultivation.  Medium,  conical,  dark-shining  red ;  rich,  tab- 
acid  flavour;  not  productive. 


TBS   STRAWBS&BT.  688 

SwAOTBTONs's  SssDLivo.    Thomp. 

Bngliflh.    Staminate ;  lar^  ovate,  beantifbl  light  glony  tear* 
let|  and  good  flavour:  bean  only  veij  moderate  oropa. 


CLASS  m. 
Aljpim  and  Wood  Sirawberrm, 

RaD  Wood,    Thomp. 

■ogUih  Bad  Wood.  Oomnxm  Boi^^ 

Dm  Boil  k  Fniit  Booga      Kewland^s  ICainiiioth. 
Slo&nrs. 


This  18  the  wild  stimwbeny  of  Europe  (F.  veeea),  long  more 
eommoBl J  ciikivaitod  in  our  gaideaa  than  aajr  other  torl^  and 
■tiUf  perhaps,  the  easiest  of  cnltivalion,  aad  one  of  the  most 
deairaole  kinds.  It  always  hears  ahandaotly;  and  thoogh  the 
frnit  is  small,  ret  it  is  produced  for  a  mnch  longer  time  than 
that  of  the  other  classes  of  strawberries,  and  is  very  sweet  and 
delicate  in  flavom*.    Flowers  always  perfect 

Fmit  redf  small,  roondish-ovate.  Seeds  set  even  with  the 
sorfece  of  the  fruit    It  ripens  at  medium  season. 

Whot  Wood.    Thomp. 
Tliis  is  precisely  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  ibregoing,  ez^ 
cept  in  its  colour,  which  is  white.    It  ripens  at  the  same  time. 

Bbd  ALPuns.    Thomp. 

Bed  Moathly  Otrawbew  v.       Des  Alpce  &  IMt  Boogsi 
I>es  Alpes  de  Ibos  W  llois  &  SMI  Bo^ps^  fta 

The  common  Red  Alpine,  or  monthly-bearing  strawberry,  is 
a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  succeeds  well  with  very  trifling  care 
in  this  country.  lite  Alpines  always  continue  bearing  firom 
June  till  November;  but  a  very  fine  antnmnal  crop  is  secured 
by  cutting  off  all  the  wring  Mossoms.  The  plant  resembles  the 
Bed  Wo^  aad  tiie  fruit  is  similar  in  flavour  and  colour,  but 
loi^p-conioid  in  form.    Flowers  always  perfect 

Whitb  Alpihs.    Thomp. 

White  IConthly.        I>es  Alpes  &  Fniit  Bhoio; 
I>es  Alpes  de  Tons  les  Mois  i  Fmit  Blsoo^  tc 

Pkeeisely  similar  to  the  Bed  Alpne^  exe^  in  ooloor.  IMt 
conical,  white. 
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Bbd-Bu8h  Alpihx.   Thomp. 

Boaiaon.  Monfl^y,  without  RmuiaiiL 

De«  Alpes  aana  FfletL        Commtin  nofl  FQeta. 

The  Bosh  Alpines  are  remarkable  among  gtrawberries  for 
their  total  destitution  of  runners.  Hence  they  always  grow  in 
neat|  compact  bunches,  and  are  preferred  by  many  persons  for 
edginff  beds  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  fruit  is  conical,  and 
the  wnole  plants  otherwise,  is  quite  nmilar  to  common  Alpines. 
We  think  it  one  of  the  most  desiraUe  sorts,  and  it  bears  abun- 
dantly through  the  whole  season.  The  Bu^  Alpines  were  first 
introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the  late  Andrew  Pannen- 
tier,  of  Brooklyn.  To  propagate  mem  the  roots  are  diyided. 
Flowers  always  perfect 

WHm-BuBH  Alpinb.    Tliomp. 

White  MontUr,  withoolBamienL 
BoMBon  des  A^  BlaoG^  te 

lUi  diffeiB  firom  the  foregoing  only  in  the  eoloor  of  tke  fivi^ 
whieli  is  coaioal  and  white. 


GLASS  IV. 
MmitboU  StrawUrrim.* 

Pbabodt's  Nkw  Hautbois.    (H.) 

This  new  ▼ariety  originated  with  CSiarles  A«  Feabod^,  Colum- 
bus, Oa.,  who  says  it  is  vigorous  and  hardjr,  bearing  witii  impu- 
nity great  degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  Fruit  of  the  largest  sue. 
Form  im^gular.  Flesh  firm,  sweet,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  pine- 
apple flaTour*  When  fblly  ripe,  the  cou>ar  ia  a  neh,  deep 
cnmson.    Not  yet  proved  at  tibe  NoHh. 

Pbouho  OB  CoHioAL.    Thoiq>. 

Musk  Hantboia  BiraMeBearii«. 

Vramh  Moik  Hmlboia      Gspsroii  BsfaL 

OaperoD  HeaoasphrodUe. 

This  is  a  oanital  variety.  Its  strong  habit  and  veiy  lai^ 
usually  perfect  nowers,  borne  hi^h  above  the  leaves,  distingmsb 
it  llie  fruit  is  very  large  and  fine,  dark-coloured,  with  a  pecu- 
liarly rich,  slightly  mysky  flavour.  It  bears  most  abundant 
crops.     Fruit  large,  conical,  light  puiple  in  the  shade,  dark, 

«  MmUoiB,  SAevaHy  M^Jb^wood;  that  is»  wood  stiawtaiiaB  with  hif|^ 
leaves  and  fruit  stalks. 


gives  a  second  crop,    btaounate. 

The  Common  Hautboib,  G1.0BS,  Labgi  Flat,  d^o,  bh 
It  worthy  of  cultivation  here. 


CSLASS  V. 
Chili  Stravfberriei. 

Teitx  Chiu.    Thomp» 

FitagoniaB.       Chmnwefl's  New  Giant 
Oreetwall^a  ftmdL 

Fniit  veiy  large,  hlimtly  conical  or  ovate,  dull-red;  sec 
Ivown,  projectinjff ;  flesh  very  firm,  hollow-cored,  of  a  ra  I 
different,  sweet  flavour.    Bipens  late. 

WiLMoi's  Superb.    Thomp. 

Ab  Bd^^Ui  seedliBg,  raised  from  the  fbrenpoing;  ver}  1 
in  sii%  but  mdifffent  fimifc  and  a  po<»r  bearer,    f rait  ic  1 
sometimea  cockacomb^afaaped ;  aomoe  pale  scarlet,  pc 
seeds  projeetiag;  flesh  hoUow,  and  of  only  iolenble    I 
MadiamseaaoB. 

Tkllow  Chili.    Thomp^ 

Fruit  very  large,  irregular  in  form,  yellow,  with  a  brown  : 
seeds  8l%htty  imbedded.    Flesh  very  firm,  rather  rich. 


CLASS  VL 

Or0m  Siraiufbmrriea, 

pAWe  valued  or  cultivated,  being  more  cuxious  than  good.  ^ 
semble,  in  general  appearanoe^  the  Wood  strawberries.  Leaves  ligh  I 
much  plaited.  Flesh  solid.  There  are  several  sorts  grown  hj  the  I 
but  the  ftdlowlng  Is  ffaa  o«iy  one  of  any  vatoe,  wbA  ft  Is  a  riij  bear ! 

Gbsbh  St&awbbbrt.    Thomp.    . 

OnanPiiia.         Fiviaiar  Teii. 
GnanWood.       PowderadPSna. 

GreeaAiiana. 

Fruit  naall,  roimdish,  or  depressed^  whitish-green,  and  1 
tnrity  tinged  with  reddish-brown  on  the  snnny  side.  Fleslii 
greenish,  very  jnky,  with  a  peooliflr,  rich,  pineapple  fl 
Kipens  late. 


Ths  Meloit. 

Jfifeiiyort^  Franoh;  MeUma,  Gennan;  Mdecm^JMOk;  Mekme,  IttJkti 
and  Jfefen,  SpMiUik. 

The  Melon  (or  musk  melon)  is  the  richest  and  most  lasciom 
of  all  herbaceous  froito.  The  plaat  which  bears  thia  fruit  is  a 
trailing  annual,  aapposed  to  be  a  native  of  Persiai  but  which  has 
been  so  lon^  in  cultivation  in  all  warn  climates  that  it  is  quite 
doubtful  wluch  is  its  native  coontiT. 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  is  remarkably 
fiivourable  for  it — indeed  hr  more  so  than  that  of  Ei^lan^ 
France,  or  any  of  the  temperate  portions  of  Europe.  Conse- 
quently melons  are  raised  as  field  crops  by  market  gardenens 
and  in  the  month  of  August  the  finest  citrons  or  green-fleshed 
meloDa  aiay  be  seen  in  the  marketi  of  New  Tofk  imd  Hiilad^ 
phia  in  immense  quantities,  so  abandant  in  nxMt  seasons  as  fre- 
quently to  be  sold  at  half  a  dollar  per  basket^  oootainiBg  neariy 
a  bushel  of  the  fruit  The  warm  dry  soils  of  Long  bmad  and 
New  Jersey,  are  peculiarly  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  mekmB, 
and  even  at  low  prices  the  product  is  so  large  that  this  crop  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable. 

Culture. — ^The  culture  of  the  melon  is  very  easy  in  all,  ex* 
cept  the  most  northern  portions  of  the  United  States.  Early  in 
May,  a  piece  of  rich,  light  soil  is  selected,  well  manured  and 
thoroughly  dug,  or  prepared  by  deep  ploughii^  and  harrowing. 
Hills  are  then  marked  out,  six  feet  apart  each  wi^.  These 
hills  are  prenared  by  digging  a  foot  deep,  and  two  foet  acroas, 
which  are  mled  half  fnlTof  good,  well-rotted  manure.  Upon 
the  latter  are  thrown  three  or  four  indies  of  soil,  and  both  ma- 
nure and  soil  are  then  well  mixed  together.  More  soil,  well 
pulverized,  is  now  thrown  over  the  top,  so  as  to  complete  the  hill, 
making  it  three  inches  hi^er  than  the  tuiibce.  Upon  this, 
plant  eight  <^  ten  grains  of  seed^  covering  them  about  half  an 
mch  deep. 

When  the  plants  have  made  two  rough  leaves,  thin  them  so 
as  to  leave  but  two  or  three  im  each  hilL  Dmw  the  earth  nicely 
around  the  base  of  the  pkats  with  the  hoe.  And  to  prev^t 
the  attack  of  the  striped  eucumhar  bug  (OaUreuea  viUata\  the 
great  enemy  of  the  mek>n  and  fsacamhex  pbnts,  sprinkle  the 
soil  just  beneath  the  plants,  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  with  j^tMmo. 
The  pungent  smell  of  this  manure  renders  it  an  effectual  protec- 
tion both  against  this  insect  and  the  cucumber  Jlea  beetle^  a  lit- 
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Ue  black,  jumpiDg  iiiaeet,  tbat  also  rapidly  devonis  its  leaves  in 
8<Hiie  districU ;  while  it  also  girea  the  young  plants  a  fine  start 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

As  soon  as  the  nxnners  show  the  first  blossom  bnds,  stop 
them,  by  pinohing  out  the  bnd  at  the  extremities.  This  wiU 
eaoae  an  increased  proiilaetion  of  lateral  shootii  and  add  to  the 
siae  of  the  firait  Nothing  more  is  necessary  bat  to  keep  the 
surface  free  from  weeds,  and  to  stir  the  soil  l^tly  wiih  the  hoe, 
in  field  culture.  In  gardens^  thinning  the  frmi,  and  f^ing  lats 
of  slate,  or  blackened  shingles  under  each  firuit^  improve  its  size 
and  flavour. 

To  retain  a  fine  sort  of  mdon  in  perfection,  it  should  be  grown 
at  some  distance  from  any  other  sort»  or  even  from  any  of  the 
cucumber  fiunily,  otherwise  the  seeds  of  the  next  generation  of 
fruit  will  be  iqpoikd  by  the  mixture  of  the  pollen. 

Varieties. — ^More  than  seventy  varieties  are  enumerated  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  but 
many  of  uiese  do  not  succeed  without  extra  care  in  this  coun- 
try, which  their  quality  is  not  found  to  repay.  Indeed  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Citrcn  melon,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
green  fleshed  dass,  is  the  greatest  favourite  with  all  American 
gardeners.  It  is  high-flavoured,  uniformly  good,  very  produc- 
tive, and  in  all  resnc^  adi^yted  to  the  climate. 

Melons  may  be  oivided  into  three  classes — the  Oreen-Fleeked^ 
as  ^e  citron,  and  nutm^ ;  YeUow-FUehed,  as  the  cantelopes ; 
and  Pereian  Melons^  with  very  thin  skins  and  the  most  melting 
honey-like  fle^,  of  delicious  flavour.  The  Green-Fleshed  melons 
are  of  very  rich  flavour  and  roundish  form ;  the  Tellow-Fleshed 
are  Inge,  uaittlly  oval,  and  of  second  rate  flavour:  the  Persian 
melon,  theflnest  of  all,  but  yet  scarce  with  us,  requiring  much 
core  in  cukmtion,  and  a  flne  warm  season. 


CLASS  L 
Orem^HedM  Mekme. 

Crmov. — Tins  is  muck  tiie  finest  melon  for  ffeneral  culture. 
Fruit  rallier  small,  roundish,  flattened  at  the  eiM,  regularly  rib* 
bed  and  thickly  netted ;  skin  deep  green,  becoming  pde  greenish 
yellow  atmatimty ;  rind  moderately  thick,  flesh  green,  firm,  rich, 
and  high  flavoured.    Bipens  pretty  early  and  hetm  a  lon^  time. 

Nunoo. — ^An  old  vttiety,  often  seen  impure,  but  when  in 
perfection,  very  mehanff  and  excellent  Fruit  aa  large  again  as 
the  foregoing,  roondisn  oval ;  skin  very  thickly  netted,  pale 
green,  slightly  but  distinctly  ribbed ;  rind  rather  thin,  flesh  pale 
green,  very  melting,  sweet  and  good,  with  a  high  mu^  flavour. 
Medium  season. 


greenish  yellow  when  npe ;  flesh  green,  ezceedingij  tender  and 
rich. 

Improved  Gbbbit-Flssh. — A  new  Bndlsh  vsriety,  of  exqui- 
site flairoim  Fruit  nttier  hirge,  rocmdiBh,  not  ril^bed,  dightlj 
netted;  dcm  thin,  pule  yellow  at  matority;  flesh  thidc,  green, 
and  of  Tery  delicioos  flaTonr. 

Bekcbwood. — One  of  the  very  best  of  this  class.  Pmit  of 
medium  sise,  otsI,  netted,  Mn  greenidi  yellow ;  flesh  pale  green, 
rich,  and  very  sugary.    Ripens  early. 

Skillmah's  Fins  Nittkd. — Earliest  of  the  green-fleshed  me- 
lons, small,  rongfa-netted,  flattened  at  the  ends ,  flesh  green,  yeiy 
thick,  firm,  sogaiy,  and  o^  the  most  delicions  flayour. 

Futm  Applb. — A  dark  men  oteI  melon,  of  medium  siie^ 
rough-netted ;  fledb  thick,  mm,  jniey,  and  sweet 

CLASS  n. 

TdUm^  or  Orange- FUshod  JIfelant. 

Earlt  Cantslouf. — Early  and  productive — its  chief  merits. 
Fruit  small,  nearly  round,  skin  thin,  smooth,  ribbed  nearly 
white  ;  flesh  orange  colour,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour*  The 
flrst  melon  ripe. 

Netted  Canteloup. — ^The  best  flavoured  of  this  classy  often 
quite  rich.  Fruit  rather  small,  round ;  akin  pale  ffreen,  cloeely 
covered  with  net-work ;  flesh  dark  reddish-orange,  mivour  sqgary 
and  ricL 

Black  Rock  (or  Bock  Canteloup).  A  very  laige  melo]\ 
frequently  weighing  8  or  10  pounds,  and  of  pretty  good  flavour. 
Fruit  round,  but  flattened  at  both  ends,  covered  with  knobs  or 
carbuncles ;  skin  dark  green,  thid^ ;  flesh  salmon  coloured, 
sweet,  but  not  rich.    Ripens  rather  late. 

Christiana. — A  yellow  fleshed  variety  which  originated  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  a  week  earlier  than  citron  but  not  equal  to 
it ;  nearly  round,  dull  yellowish  green  ^n,  of  very  good  quality, 
but  valued  chiefly  for  its  earliuosa. 

CLA88IIL 

Pemam  Melont^ 

Ksnnr». — One  of  the  very  finest  and  most  ddicaleflaivoiirBd 
of  melons.    Fruit  rather  Is^ge,  e^-shsped,  skhi  pde  lemon 

colour,  Tosmlarlj  nettnfi  all  over,  ^esh  nenTlj  whito,  high  fla^ 
votlrc^.i,  atiJ  "  toxturc  like  that  of fl  ripa  Ikurro  pear" 
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Geebk  HoosioinnB. — One  of  the  best  for  thia  climate,  sod 
beuB  welL  Fruit  egg-fihaped»  of  medium  siae,  akin  light  green, 
netted,  flesh  pide  greenish  white,  tender  and  abounding  with 
sugary,  hidUy  perfcmied  juice.    Seeds  large* 

SwxBT  IsPAHAK. — The  most  delicious  of  all  melons.  Fruit 
large  oval;  skin  nearly  smooth,  de^  sobhur  coloar.  Flesh 
gr^nish  white,  unusually  thick,  cri^  and  of  the  richest  and 
most  sugary  flavour.    Ripens  rather  late. 

Larob  OnaifXK. — ^Eany,  good  bearer,  and  very  easdlent. 
Fruit  oriaige  siae,  roundish,  flattened  at  the  endai  and  ribbed, 
skin  green,  closely  netted.  Flesh  greenish,  firm,  juicy,  rich  and 
hi^  flavoured. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  Winter  Melotu  from  the 
South  of  Emx^pe,  very  conunonly  cultivated  in  Spain,  which,  if 
susf)«nded  in  a  dry  room,  may  be  k^t  till  winter.  The  Gsbbn 
Yalbnoia  and  the  Dampsha  are  the  three  principal  amrta ;  they 
are  oval,  skin  netted,  flesh  whiter  sugary  and  good. 


CHAPTBE  XXVra. 

Thb  Wateb-Mblov. 

CkumrMia  riirftlhr.  Is.     CfmmfUhwtm,  nf  hirtnnlsk 
i\iiteir,  ofthelVenfih;  Wcuaer  Mahne,  Qennsa;  CboMMKV  IteUsn. 

Thb  Water^Melon  is  a  very  popoter  and  generally  cultivated 
fruit  in  this  eomlry.  The  vine  is  a  training  animal  of  the  most 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  fruit  ia  very  large,  smooth,  and  green, 
with  a  red  or  yellow  cora.  Thoogh  far  inferior  to  the  melon  in 
richneffi,  its  abundant,  cooling  juice  renders  it  very  mteAil  and 
refreshing  in  our  hot  midsummer  days.  Immense  fields  of  the 
water-melon  are  raised  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  and 
their  culture  is  very  easy  throughout  m  the  middle  and  southern 
states. 

The  cultivation  of  the  water-melon  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  melon,  except  that  the  hills  must  be  eight  feet  apart 
The  finest  crops  we  have  ever  seen,  were  grown  upon  old  pieces 
of  rich  meadow  land,  the  sod  well  turned  under  with  the  plough 
at  the  last  of  April,  and  the  melons  planted  at  once. 

The  following  are  its  best  varieties. 

Umfbmai.. — ^A  remarkably  fine  flavoared  and  very  prodnetive 
sort,  from  the  Meditsnanean.  Frait  of  medium  sia^  nearly 
round.  Skin  pale  ffreen  and  white,  marbled^  rind  remarkably 
thin,  flesh  solid  to  Uie  centre,  light  red,  cnap^  rich,  and  high 
flavoured.    Seeds  quite  small,  reddish  brown. 

2.  Ca&olina. — ^The  large  common  variety.    Fruit  very  laq;e, 
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oblong;  ddii  daik  green  and  white  marbled,  rind  thick.  Fleeh 
deep  red,  hoUow  ai  the  oenliey  aweet  and  good,  aeeda  large 
Uaek. 

There  is  also  a  aob-Tarietf  with  pale  jeUow  fieah  and  white 
aeedk 

8.  SrAMnm — ^A  rieh  and  Terr  ezedlent  water-melos.  FVoit 
laige,  oblonc.  GHom  rmj  dadk;  blaekkh-greeii,  slightly 
marbled,  rind  moderatolj  tnick.    Flesh  red,   sc^  rich,  and 


Terrsf 

Tsa  Citmov  WAnn-MsLOir  is  a  small,  roond,  pale  green, 
marbled  aort^  rq^miig  lale^  and  esteemed  by  many  for  pre- 
serring. 

4.  SOUTXB. 

Large,  obloi^,  sometimes  loondUi.  GUn  peediarly  maifced 
with  greyish  d^  and  pale  and  dazic  green  stripes.  Bind  half 
an  inch  thick.  Flesh  deep  red  to  the  centre ;  flaronr  soj^ary 
and  delicious,  of  the  '^best'^  quality;  seed  cream  white^  wSh  a 
fidnt  nuset  stripe  around  the  edge ;  very  prodnctiTe. 

Oru^nated  in  Sompter  District  Co.,  8.  Carolina.  (W.  D. 
Brinckle,  M«.) 

5.  CSLABximoir,  or  Dabx  SFBomm. 

Laiffe,  obl<»g;  skin  mottled  gFGT»  with  dark  green  longi- 
tudinal stripes ;  rind  half  an  inch  thick.  Flesh  scarlet  to  w 
centre,  witn  a  sogary  and  exquisite  flavour,  '^bes^  quality. 
Seeds  yellow,  with  a  Uaek  stripe  around  the  edge^  and  from  one 
to  three  black  spots  on  each  side ;  the  tona  and  number  cor- 
responding on  the  two  sides. 

Originated  in  Clarendon  Co.,  South  Carolina.  (W.  D. 
Brin<£le,  Ms.) 

6.  BR^nvonn. 

Large,  oblone,  skin  usually  daric  green  with  |;rey  longitudinal 
stripes,  mottled  and  streaked  with  green ;  nnd  half  an  inch 
thick.  Flesh  red  to  the  centre,  with  a  fine  sugary  flavour,  of 
the  best  quality. 

Originated  in  South  Carolina.    (W.  D.  Brindde,  Us.) 

7.  Rayekscrott. 

Large,  oUoag^  dark  green,  £uotly  striped,  and  mafked  with 
lighter  green.  Rind  hSf  an  inch  thioL  Flash  red  to  the 
centra,  with  a  delicious  angary  flavour,  of  the  **  besl^  quatity. 
Seeds  cream  colour,  having  a  brown  stripe  around  the  eoge. 

Originated  with  CoL  A.  6.  Sumner,  of  South  Carolina.  ( W. 
D.Bnnckle,Ms.) 


three  quarters  of  an  inch  taicL    Flesh  pale  red,  of 
good*^  <j[uality.    Keeps  a  lone  tune  after  being  gathered 

Originated  with  CoL  A.  0*  Somner,  SouUi  Carolin  . 
D.  Bnnckle,  Ms.) 

0&AHGB« — Peculiar  for  the  division  of  its  flesh  from  t 
medium  size,  roundish  oval,  liffht  green,  with  shades  oi 
green ;  rind  half  an  inch  UiicL    flesh  red,  not  very  f  i 
good  quality,  but  not  equal  to  Mountain  Sweet  and  Imjp  i 

Mountain  Sprout. — Lai^e,  long,  oval,  striped  with  h  ; 
dark  green.    Flesh  scarlet,  a  little  open  in  the  centre, 
thin,  seeds  light  &wn  colour,  one  of  the  best 

Mountain  Swxbt. — Similar  to  the  above,  except  it  oj  < 
a  num-melon  neck.  Flesh  rather  more  solid,  and  of  e:  ( 
flavour.    This  is  grown  extensively  for  the  markets. 

Apple  Sssdsd. — Medium  roundish,  slightly  oval,  da  i 
green ;  rind  thin.    Flesh  scarlet,  crisp,  sweet,  and  veii 
Early  and  prolific,  seeds  very  small,  dull  reddish  brown. 

loB  Gbsaii . — ^A  fine  variety,  large,  round,  early  and  ]  > 
Skin  verv  liffht  ^eeiu  fiind  rather  more  than  half  s  [ 
thicL    FlesE  white,  crisp,  sugary,  and  excellent;  seeds  y ' 


CHAPTER  XXDL 

Tbb  Okan»>  Faicilt. 

OUrm^L,    AmrmUMont  of 


l^OrtDgdlMdlyinolodesllie  common  O(mnae(0tlriw  t 
Itfim);  the  Lemon  {C.  lummum);  the  Lime((7«  UmetU 
Shaddock  (C.dicumana);  and  the  Citron  {C.  Medica);  ail 
ent  species,  with  the  same  general  habit 

The  Orange,  a  native  of  Asia,  is  the  most  attractive 
beantiM  of  miit  trees,  with  its  rich,  daric  evergreen  Iblia^; 
its  ffolden  frnit ;  and  it  may  well  therefore  enjoy  the  repii 
of  beii^  the  flolden  apple  of  the  He^>erides.  When  to 
charms  we  add  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  blosscmi 
passing  that  of  any  other  frnit  tree,  it  must  be  concedes: 
though  the  orange  must  yield  in  &tvoar  to  some  other 
yet,  OB  the  whoie^  nothing  snrpaases  an  orange  grove, 
chwrd,  in  its  combination  ol  attractions — ^rich  verdure,  th< 
dous  aroma  of  its  flowers,  and  the  great  beauty  of  its  frui 

The  south  of  Eorcpe,  China,  and  the  West  Indies,  fumii 


part  of  the  Union  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  the 
sonthern  part  of  Louisiana,  and  part  of  Texas,  are  highly  ftvonr- 
able  to  orange  plantations.  The  bitter  orange  has  become  quite 
naturalized  in  parts  of  Florida,  the  so-called  wild  orange  seedr 
lings  furnishing  a  stock  much  more  hardy  than  those  produced 
by  sowing  the  imported  seeds.  By  continually  sowing  the  seed 
of  these  wild  oranges,  they  will  furnish  stocks  suited  to  almoet 
all  the  Southern  States,  whi(^  will,  in  time,  render  the  better 
kinds  grafted  upon  them  comparatively  hardy. 

Noi^  of  the  latitude,  where,  in  this  country,  the  orange  can 
be  grown  in  groves  or  orchards,  it  may  still  be  profitably  culti- 
vated with  partial  protection.  The  injury  the  trees  suffer  from 
severe  winters,  arises  not  from  their  freezing — ^for  they  will  bear, 
without  injury,  severe  front — but  fh>m  the  rupture  of  sap-vessels 
by  the  sudden  thawincr.  A  mere  shed,  or  covering  of  boards, 
will  guard  against  aU  this  miscbiefl  Accordii^ly,  towards  the 
south  of  Europe,  where  the  dimate  is  pretty  severe,  the  orange 
is  grown  in  rows  against  stone-walls,  or  banks,  in  terraced  gar- 
dens, or  trained  loosely  against  a  sheltered  trellis ;  and  at  the 
approach  of  winter  they  are  covered  with  a  slight,  moveable 
shed,  or  frame  of  boards.  In  mild  weather,  the  slidinff-doors  are 
opened,  and  air  is  admitted  freely — if  veiy  severe,  a  few  pots  of 
charcoal  are  placed  within  the  inclosure.  Tliis  covenng  re- 
mains over  them  four  or  five  months,  and  in  this  way  the  orange 
mi^  be  grown  as  (at  north  as  Baltimore. 

Soil  and  Culturk.  The  best  soil  for  tSie  orange  is  a  deep, 
rich  loam.  In  propagating  them,  sow,  early  in  the  spring,  the 
seeds  of  the  naturanied,  or  wiM  bitfttr  orange  of  Florida,  which 
gives  much  the  hardiest  stock.  They  may  be  budded  in  the 
nursery  row  the  «une  season,  or  tlie  next,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  eaimeet  time  at  which  the  operation  can  be  perfornMd  (the 
wood  of  the  buds  being  sufficiently  firm),  the  greater  the  sno- 
cess.  Whip,  or  splice-mfiing,  may  also  be  resorted  to  eariy  in 
the  spring.  Only  the  nardiest  sorts  shookl  be  choeen  lor  or- 
chards or  groves,  the  mere  deticale  ones  can  be  grown  easfly 
with  sliffht  covering  in  winter.  Fliffy  feet  is  the  maximum 
height  <n  ^e  orange  in  its  native  country,  b«t  it  rarely  forms 
in  Florida  more  tiian  a  compact,  low  tree  of  twenty  feet  it  is 
better,  therefore,  to  plant  them  so  near  as  partially  to  ahade  the 
surfece  of  the  cronnd. 

iKSBcrrs.  Tiie  orange  plantations  of  Florida  have  soficred 
very  severely  within  a  few  years  from  the  attaeka  of  the  aeale 
himct  (Coccus  fTt^prndum),  which,  hi  somw  cases,  haa  spuad 
ovQT  whole  plantatiom  and  grmduftHy  deatroyed  all  the 


A  specific,  however,  against  this  insect  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  England.  It  is  the  use  of  the  comoion  Chamomile, 
It  is  stated  that  merely  hanging  up  bunches  of  fresh  chamo 
mile  herb  in  the  branches  destroys  the  scaled  insect,  and  that 
cultivating  the  plants  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  is  an  effectual 
preventive  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  Where  the  bark  and 
leaves  are  much  infested,  we  recommend  the  stem  and  branches 
to  be  well  washed  with  «n  infusion  of  fresh  chamomile  in 
water,  and  the  foliage  to  be  well  syringed  with  the  same.  Re- 
peatii^  this  once  or  twice  will  probably  effectually  rid  the  trees 
of  the  scaled  insect. 

Another  very  excellent  remedy  for  this  and  all  other  insects 
that  infest  the  orange,  is  the  g<u  liquor^  of  the  gas  works,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  and  showered  over  the  leaves  with  a  syringe 
or  engine.  As  this  liquor  varies  in  strength  and  is  sometimes 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  nile  for  its  dilution.  The  safest  way  is  to  mix  some,  and 
iqpply  it  at  first  to  the  leaves  of  tender  plants ;  if  too  strong,  it 
will  injure  them;  if  properly  diluted,  it  promotes  vegetation,  and 
destroys  all  insects. 

VjLBiBTUBS.  From  among  the  great  number  of  names  that 
figure  in  the  European  eatakgoes,  we  select  a  few  of  those 
really  deserving  attention  in  each  class  of  this  fruit 


L  The  Oba¥oi. 

The  Orange  (Oran^F^r,  French;  Pomer<uuu^  German;  Araneto^ 
Italian;  and  Jfarar^  Spanish),  is,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  tree 
of  the  genus.  Its  dark-green  leaves  have  winged  foot-stalks, 
its  fr^it  is  round,  with  an  orange-coloured  skin.  It  is  one  of 
the  loi^;est  lived  fruit  trees,  as  an  instance  of  which  we  may 
quote  the  celebrated  tree  at  Versailles,  called  ^^the  Grand 
Bourbon,"  which  was  sown  in  1421,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
in  existence,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees  in  fVance. 

The  fruit  of  the  orange  is  universally  esteemed  in  its  ripe 
state.  The  bitter  oarange  is  used  for  marmalades;  the  green 
fruits,  even  when  as  small  as  peas,  are  preserved,  and  used  ia 
various  ways  in  confectionery ;  the  rind  and  pulp  are  used  in 
cooking;  and  the  orange  flowers  distilled,  give  the  orange 
flower  water,  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  perfume;  and  in  cookery. 

Besides  the  Comjion  Swbbt  Orange,  the  most  esteemed  sorts 
are  the  Maltese  and  the  Blooo-Red,  both  of  excellent  flavour, 
with  red  pulp.     The  Mandarin  orange  is  a  small,  flattened 


i 


firequently  parting  from  it  of  itself  and  leaving  a  partially  nol- 
low  apaoe.  It  cornea  from  China,  and  is  called  there  the  Man- 
darin,  or  noble  orange,  from  its  excellent  qnality.  l%e  flesh  is 
dark  orange  coloured  JQicj)  ftn<i  ^^^T  nch. 

The  St.  Miohakl'b  orange  is  a  small  frnit^  the  skin  pale  jel* 
low,  the  rind  thin,  the  pulp  often  seedless,  jnicj,  and  losciouslj 
sweet  It  is  considered  the  most  delicioos  of  all  oranges,  and 
the  tree  is  a  most  abntidant  bearer. 

The  Sktillk,  or  bitter  orange,  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
varieties,  enduring  very  hard  frosts  without  injury.  It  has  the 
largest  and  most  fragrant  flowers :  tiie  pulp,  however,  is  bitter 
and  sharp,  and  is  v^ued  chiefly  for  marmalades.  The  DoubU 
Biffarde  is  a  French  variety  of  tliis  spepies,  with  fine  double 
blossoms. 

The  BsRGAMOT  orange  has  small  flowers,  and  pear«haped 
fruit  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  being  peculiarly  fitigrant^ 
it  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  perfrimer,  and  yields  the  bergamot 
essences.  ^  The  rind,  first  dried  and  then  moistened,  is  pressed 
in  moulds  into  small  boxes  for  holding  sweetmeatSi  to  which 
it  communicates  a  bergamot  flavour." 

Besides  the  above,  ue  Fmgeredy  Sweet-ikitmed^  Peoa^haped^ 
and  BMed  oranges,  are  the  most  striking  sorts — ^all  chiefly  cul- 
tivated by  curious  amateurs. 

XL — LaMORa. 

Thk  Lemon  (Ztmonttfr,  of  the  Frendi  and  German ;  ZtmojM^ 
Italian;  Limon,  Spanish)  has  longer,  paler  leaves  than  the 
orange,  the  footstalks  of  which  are  naked  or  wingless;  the 
flowers  tinged  with  red  externally,  and  the  fruit  is  oblong,  pale 
yellow,  with  a  swollen  point,  and  usually  an  acid  pulp.  Its 
principal  use  is  in  making  lononade,  punch,  and  other  cooling 
acid  drinks. 

Besides  the  conunon  Lemon,  there  is  an  Italian  variety, 
called  the  Swnrr  Lbm on,  the  pulp  of  which  is  sweet  and  good. 


in. — ^THS  Lim. 

Tbb  Lime  {LiimiHery  of  the  French)  differs  fix>m  the  Lemon 
by  its  smaller,  entirely  white  flowers,  and  small,  roundish,  pale 
yellow  fruit)  with  a  sKght  protuberance  at  the  end.  The  acid, 
thou^  sharp,  is  scarcely  so  rich  and  hi^  as  that  of  the  lemon, 
and  IS  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  green  fhiit  is  more 
esteemed  than  any  other  for  preserving.  The  Italians  cultivate 
a  curiously  marked  variety  called  Porno  d'AdamCj  in  which 
Adam  is  said  to  have  left  the  marics  of  his  teeth. 


Tn  Citron  (Oidntaer  of  the  Franeii;  C%iiymi$r,  Q 
CedraiOj  Italian)  is  one  of  the  finest  growing  trees  of  thii 
with  laige,  oblongs  wiiujless  leares,  and  flowers  tinge 
poiple  externally.  The  mut^  shi^Md  like  that  of  the  Te 
mndi  larger,  <tf  a  yellow  colour,  warted  and  furrowed  ext 
The  rind  is  Teir  mgnnt,  and  very  thick,  the  polp  is  s 
and  is  nsed  in  tLe  same  way  as  that  of  the  lemon.  It  is 
valned  howerer  for  the  rioh  sweetmeat  or  preserve,  caUed 
made  horn  the  rind* 

The  Mad&as  citron  is  considered  the  largest  and  best  i 


SSADDOOK. 

Tb>  Shaddock  {PampdfmomB^  French ;  ArtmcM  mauin  \ 
lian^  may  be  considered  a  monstroos  orange,  with  a  eoi  | 
tively  tasteless  polp.  It  is  a  native  of  Chlnft  and  Japs  , 
has  its  name  from  Dr.  Shaddod^  who  first  carried  it  : 
West  Indies.  The  leaves  are  winged,  like  those  of  the  c  i 
the  flowers  white,  and  the  froit  globnlar.  Its  siie  is  very  i 
as  it  often  weighs  six  or  eight  pounds.  The  polp  is  sweet  i 
subacid,  and  t&e  juice  is  rather  refreshing.  It  is,  however  i 
showy  tiian  useful,  and  certainly  makes  a  magniflcent  a;  | 
anoe  in  a  collection  of  tropical  fruits.* 


t  CSEAPTKR  XXX- 
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^  TBI   OLIVS. 

C 

Obs  JRstjiMci)  Ih ;  OMmb^  of  boteniBta 
CWMr,€f  flMfisncli;  (MUkMsi,  GecnsB;  VHpo, 

Thx  Olive,  which,  as  Loudon  justly  remarks,  furnishes,  i 
invaluable  oil,  the  cream  and  Imtter  of  Spain  and  Italj, 
undoubtedly  one  day  be  largely  cultivated  in  our  Sou; 
States.  Already  small  plantations  of  it  have  been  formed 
few  spirited  gentlemen  in  Georgia  and  MissiBsippi,  and  its  ii 
tation  to  the  Southern  ports  of  the  Union  near  the  sea-4! 

*  To  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  pnnae  this  brandi  of  thci 
ject|  we  reoommend  that   splendid  work,   the  Hisloim   NaMnreUi 
Oromgen^  of  Risso  and  Poitean,  with  superb  coloured  plates  of 
▼srie^.    PariSi  iblio^  171S. 
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tested.  The  i^wthj  of  Soodieni  {danten  genenlly^  reqpectiiig 
all  prodacto  but  cotton  and  ricoi  is  the  only  reason  for  the  tardy 
manner  in  whioh  this  and  other  valuable  trees  are  introduced 
into  onltiTation  there. 

The  OSes  and  value  of  the  divo^  are  still  comparmtively 
unknown  in  this  country.  In  the  South  of  Europe  it  is  OMyre 
valuable  than  bread,  as,  to  sav  nothing  of  its  wholesomeness,  it 
enteis  into  every  kand  of  cookeiy,  and  renden  so  lai||;e  a  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  food  fit  for  use.  A  few  olive  trees  will  serve 
for  the  support  of  an  entke  fiHnily,  who  would  starve  on  wh«t 
could  otherwiBe  be  raised  on  the  .same  sur&ce  of  sofl ;  and  dry 
crevices  of  rodcs,  and  almost  otherwise  barren  soils  in  the 
deserts,  when  planted  with  this  treci  become  flourishing  and 
valuable  places  of  habitation. 

The  olive  is  a  native  of  the  lempcwrte  sea-oosst  ridges  of  Asia 
and  Africa;  but  it  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  cultivated  in  the 
South  of  Bnrope.  it  is-  a  low  evergreen  tree,  scveety  twenty 
feet  high,  its  head  spreading,  and  clothed  with  sttff;  narrow, 
bkush  green  Wves.  Its  dsA  green  or  black  fruit  is  oval,  the 
hard  fleshy  pulp  endosing  a  stone.  In  a  pickled  state  the  fruit 
is  hi^j  esteemed.  The  pickles  are  nuide  by  steeping  the 
unripe  olives  in  ley  water,  after  which  they  are  washed  and 
bottled  in  salt  and  water,  to  which  is  often  added  fennel,  or 
some  kind  of  spce.  The  oil  is  made  by  crashing  the  fruit  to  a 
paste,  pressing  it  thtou^h'a  coane  hempen  bag,  into  hot  water, 
from  the  surfiftce  of  which  the  oil  is  skiaiiied  ctL  The  best  oil 
is  made  from  the  pulp  alone:  when  the  stone  also  is  crushed,  it 
is  inferiour. 

Propagation  and  Oulturb. — A  very  common  mode  of  pro- 
pagating the  olive  in  Italy,  is  by  means  of  the  novoli  (littlo 
effgs).  These  are  knots  or  tumooxsi  which  form  in  considers- 
ble  numbers  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  are  easily  detached 
by  girdling  them  with  a  pen-knife,  the  mother  plant  suffering 
no  mjury.  They  are  planted  in  Uie  soil  like  bulbs,  an  inch  or 
so  deep,  when  uiey  take  root  and  form  new  trees.  It  is  also 
propagated .  by  outtings  and  seeds.  The  seedlings  form  the 
strongest  and  thriftiest  trees ;  they  are  frequently  some  months 
in  vegetating,  and  should  therefore  be  buried  an  inch  deep  in 
the  soil  as  soon  as  ripe. 

The  wild  American  c4ive  {Olea  Amerkana^  L.)  or  Devil-wood, 
a  tree  that  grows  more  or  less  abundantly  as  &r  north  as  Vir- 
ginia, will  undoubtedly  prove  a  good  stock,  on  which  to  engraft 
the  European  olive.  It  is  of  a  hardier  habit,  and  thongb  worth- 
less itself,  may  become  valuable  in  this  way. 

The  olive-tree  commences  bearing  five  or  six  years  after  being 
planted.  Its  ordinary  crop  is  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  oil 
per  annum,  and  the  regularity  of  its  crop,  as  well  as  the  great 
age  to  which  it  lives,  renders  an  olive  plantation  one  of  the  most 


believing,  has  existed  since  the  time  of  Pliny. 

The  olive  is  not  a  yeiy  tendor  tree.  It  will  thrive  &rther 
north  than  the  orange.  The  very  best  sites  for  it  are  limestone 
ridges,  and  dry,  crumbling,  limestone,  rocky  regions  always 
pnKluce  the  finest  oil.  The  tree,  however,  thrives  most  luxuri- 
antly in  deep,  rich,  dayey  loams,  which  should  be  rendered 
more  sniteble  by  using  air-slacked  lime  as  manure.  It  requires 
comparatively  little  pruning  or  care,  when  a  plantation  is  once 
&irly  established. 

Yariibtiks. — ^There  are  numberless  varieties  enumerated  in 
the  French  catalogues,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  worth  the 
attention  of  any  but  the  curious  collector.  The  common  European 
olive  is,  on  the  whole,  much  the  best  for  general  cultivation, 
yielding  the  most  certain  and  abundant  crops. 

The  sub-variety  most  cultivated  in  France  is  the  Long-lkavsd 
Olive  (OkOj  e.  longifolia),  with  larger  and  longer  leaves;  the 
fruit  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  common  olive. 

The  favourite  sort  in  Spain  is  the  Broad-lkavsd  Olivk  {Olea 
e.  latifolia).  Its  fruit  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  conmion 
olive,  and  pelds  an  abundance  of  oil,  but  the  latter  is  so  strong 
in  flavour  as  to  be  more  relished  by  the  Spaniards  than  by 
strangers. 

The  OuviBR  A  Fruit  Arrokdi  {Oka  aphericoj  N.  Duh.)  is  a 
hardy  French  variety,  which,  in  a  moist,  rich  soil,  pelds  most 
abundant  crops  of  fine  oil 

The  Olivier  Plburbur  (Olea  eranimorphay  N.  Duh.),  or 
weeping  ol^ve,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees.  Its  branches 
are  pendant,  its  fruit  excellent,  and  the  oil  pure  and  abundant 
It  is  a  very  hardy  sort,  and  otows  best  in  damp  valleys. 

The  Olivier  Fioholine  Toiea  oblonga^  N.  Duh.)  yields  the 
fruit  most  esteemed  for  pickling.  It  grows  quite  readily  in  any 
tolerable  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  liardiest  varieties. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  olive,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  found  not  long  since  in  the  Crimea,  lats.  45^  and  46% 
which  bear  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit,  and  the  trees  endure  a 
temperature  in  winter  of  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  These  sorts  have 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country ;  and  though  it  is  a 
desideratum  to  obtain  them  and  test  them  at  the  South,  yet  it 
IS  not  unlikely  that,  in  common  with  many  trees  similarly  re- 
ported,  they  may  prove  little  different  from  the  common  ouve. 
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THS   POHBORANATX. 

l^nfea  yncmotem,  L. ;  6>nMato0«i  of  Botaolflta. 
ONuaifcgr,  of  the  French;   OrmnaJmbatm^  Qenam 
Italian;  Cframado,  Spanish. 

Thib  imique  fruit,  the  moet  singularly  beautiful  one  that  ever 
mppean  at  the  deasorti  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  South  of 
^irope.  It  ffTows  and  bean  verv  readily  in  this  country,  aa 
fiur  north  as  Maryland  and  the  Ohio  River,  though  the  fruit 
does  not  always  mature  well  north  of  Carolina,  except  in  shel- 
tered places.  It  is  even  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  here, 
and  will  bear  very  good  fruit,  if  trained  as  an  espalier,  and  pro* 
tected  in  winter. 

The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  apple.  Its  skin  is  hard  and  leathery, 
of  a  yellowish-orange  colour,  with  a  rich  red  cheek.  It  is  crown- 
ed in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  large  calyx,  which  remains 
and  increases  in  size  after  the  flower  has  fallen.  There  is  a 
pretty  bit  of  mythological  history  told  by  Rapin,  the  French 
poet,  respecting  this  fruit.  Bacchus  once  b^fuUed  a  lovely 
Scytiiian  girl,  whose  head  had  been  previously  turned  by  the 
diviners  naving  prophesied  that  she  would  some  day  wear  a 
crown,  and  who  therefore  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  suit.  The 
fickle  god,  however,  not  long  after  abandoned  her,  when  she 
soon  died  of  grie£  Touched  at  last,  he  metamorphosed  her 
into  a  pomegranate  tree,  and  placed  on  the  smnmit  of  its*  fruit 
the  crown  (c^yx),  which  he  had  denied  to  his  mistress  while 
living. 

The  fruit  of  the  common  pomegranate  is  acid,  but  the  culti- 
vated varietv  bears  fruit  of  very  agreeable,  sweet  flavour.  Hie 
interior  of  tne  fruit  consists  of  seeds  enveloped  in  pulp,  much 
like  those  of  the  gooseberry,  but  arranged  in  compartments,  and 
of  the  size  and  colour  of  i^  currants.  Medicinally,  it  is  cool- 
ing and  much  esteemed,  like  the  orange,  in  fevers  and  inflam- 
matory' disorders. 

The  tree  is  of  low  growth,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  with 
numerous  slender,  twiggv  branches,  and  is  very  ornamental  in 
earden  scenery,  either  wlien  dad  with  its  fine  scarlet  flowers  or 
decked  with  fruit,  which  hangs  and  grows  all  summer,  and  does 
not  ripen  till  pretty  late  in  the  season.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a 
choice  sheltered  place  at  the  north,  on  a  wall  or  espalier  rail, 
where  it  can  be  slightly  protected  with  mats  or  straw  in  winter; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  much  more  popular  than  it  now  is  in  ever? 


London.  Hedges  are  very  often  made  of  it  near  Genoa  and 
Nice. 

Propagation  akd  Cultube.  This  tree  is  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttingSi  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds.  When  by  seeds, 
uiey  should  be  sown  directly  after  they  ripen,  otherwise  they 
seldom  vegetate.  Any  good,  rich  garden  soil  answers  well  for 
the  Pomegranate ;  and,  as  it  produces  little  excess  of  wood,  it 
needs  little  more  in  the  way  of  pmninff  than  an  occasional  thin- 
ning out  of  any  old  or  decaying  branches. 

VARiBTiBS.    There  are  several  varieties.     The  finest,  viz.: 

1.  Thb  Sweet-Fruited  Pomegranate  {Grenadier  h  Fruit 
Dauz)^  with  sweet  and  juicy  pulp. 

2.  The  Sub- Acid  Fruited  Pomegranate ;  the  most  c<»n- 
mon  variety  cultivated  in  gardens. 

3.  The  Wild,  or  Acid-Fruited  Pomegranate,  with  a  sharp, 
acid  flavour ;  which  makes  an  excefient  syrup. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  double-flowenng  varieties  of 
the  Pom^ranate,  which  are  very  beautiful,  but  bear  no  fruit. 
They  are  also  rather  more  tender  than  the  fruit-bearing  ones. 
The  finest  are  the  Double  Red  Pom^rnmate,  with  large  and 
▼ery  splendid  scarlet  blossoms^  and  the  Double  White  Pome* 
granate,  with  flowers  nearly  white.  There  are  also  the  rarer 
▼arieties,  the  Yellow  Flowered  and  the  Varoboated  Flow- 
ered Pomegranate — seldom  seen  here,  except  in  choioe  green* 
house  oollectioDs. 
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RKlfAHKR  ON  THB  DTJEATION  OF  TASnCTIBB  OF  FRUIT 
TREBB. 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  popular  notion  that  when  a  good 
▼arielT  of  froH  was  once  ori^nated  from  seed,  it  might  be  con- 
tinned  by  grafting  and  buddmg,  for  eyer,^-or,  at  least,  as  some 
old  parchment  deeds  pitibilj  gare  tennre  of  land — ^^as  long  as 
grass  grows,  and  water  mns." 

About  fi>nrteen  years  ago,  howeyer,  lliomas  Andrew  Knight, 
the  distingoished  President  of  the  Horticultural  Sociely  of 
London,  published  an  Essay  in  its  Transactions,  tending  entirely 
to  oyerthrow  this  opinion,  and  to  establish  the  doetrine  that  tSl 
yarietiee  are  of  yery  limited  duration. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Knight  is  as  follows :  All  the 
constitntioQu  yigour  or  properties  possessed  by  any  variety  of 
frnit  are  shared  at  the  same  time  by  all  the  plants  that  can  be 
made  from  the  buds  of  that  variety,  whetiier  by  grafting,  bud- 
ding, or  other  modes  of  propagating.  In  simpler  terms,  all  the 
plants  or  trees  of  an]^  particidar  £nd  of  pear  or  apple  bein|; 
only  parts  of  one  original  tree,  itself  of  limited  duration,  it 
follows,  as  the  parent  tree  dies,  all  the  others  must  soon  after 
die  also.  **  No  trees,  of  any  variety,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  can  be  made  to  produce  blossom  or  fhiit  till  the  original  tree 
of  that  variety  has  attained  the  age  of  puberty  ;^  and,  under 
ordinary  modes  of  propagation,  by  grafts  and  buds,  all  become 
subject,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  the  debilities  and  diseases 
of  old  age.** 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  theory  as  this  should  have  been 
offered  by  Mr.  Knight,   to  whose   careful  investigations  the 

*  This  part  of  the  doctrine  has  of  late  been  most  distinctly  reftited,  and 
any  one  may  repeat  the  ei^riment  Beedling  (hiit  trees,  it  is  well- 
known,  are  usually  several  years  before  they  produoe  fruit.  But  if  a  graft 
is  inserted  on  a  bluing  tree,  and  after  it  niakes  one  season^s  lair  growth, 
the  grafted  shoot  is  l^nt  directly  down  and  tied  there,  with  its  point  to 
the  stock  below,  it  will,  the  next  season — ^the  sap  being  checked — ^produce 
flower-buds^  and  begin  to  bear,  long  belbre  the  parent  tree. 


been  contiiiaed  a  hi  ffreater  length  of  time  than  the  life  of  any 
one  parent  tree.  StiU  the  doctrine  has  found  sapporten  abroad, 
and  at  least  one  hearty  advocate  in  this  oonntiy. 

Mr.  Kenrieky  in  his  new .  American  Orchardisti  adopts  this 
doctrine,  and  in  speaking  of  Pears,  sa^ :  **  I  shall,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  designate  some  of  these  m  the  class  of  old  varie- 
ties, once  the  finest  of  all  old  pears,  whose  dnration  we  had 
hoped,  bat  in  vain,  to  perpetoate.  For,  except  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  and  some  very  few  and  highly  fiivonred  sitoa- 
tions  in  the  ooontry  aroniid,  the^  (the  old  sorts)  baye  beoome 
either  so  uncertain  in  their  beanng — so  barren — so  nnprodnc- 
tive — or  so  miserably  bl^hted — so  mortaUy  diseased — ^that  they 
are  no  loi^;«r  to  be  tmstod ;  they  are  no  longer  whatthey  once 
were  with  os,  and  what  many  of  them  are  bdU  described  to  be 
by  moat  forekrn  writers." 

Mr.  Eenridc  aocordiiM^y  arnuiges  in  separate  classes  tiie  (Hd 
and  New  Pears;  and  while  he  praises  the  latter,  he  can  haidly 
find  epithets  saffioiently  severe  to  bestow  on  the  former  poor 
nnfoitanales.  Of  the  Doyenn6  he  says :  ^  This  most  eminent 
of  all  Pears  has  now  beeome  an  outcast,  intoleraUe  even  to 
sight;"  of  the  Brown  Beurr^,  ''once  the  best  of  all  Pears — 
now  become  an  outcast"  The  6t  Germain  ''has  k>ng  since 
become  an  abandoned  variety,"  Ac,  Ac 

Many  perMns  have,  therefore,  supposing  that  these  delicioos 
varieties  bad  really  and  quietly  riven  up  the  ghost,  made  no 
more  inquiries  after  them,  and  omy  ordered  from  the  nurseriea 
the  new  varieties.  And  this,  not  always,  as  they  have  confessed 
to  us,  without  some  lingering  feeling  cf  regret  at  thus  abandon- 
ing old  and  tried  friends  for  new  comers — which,  it  must  be 
added,  not  unfirequently  foiled  to  equal  the  good  qualities  of  thdr 
predecessors. 

But,  while  this  doctrine  of  Ejii^ht^s  has  found  ready  sup- 
porters, we  are  bound  to  add  that  it  has  also  met  witJi  sturdf 
opposition.  At  the  head  of  the  opposite  party  we  may  rank 
the  most  distineuiahed  vegetable  physiologist  of  the  age.  Pro- 
fessor De  Candolle,  of  Geneva.  Varieties,  says  De  (Smdolle^ 
will  endure  and  remain  permanent,  so  long  as  man  chooses  to 
take  care  of  them,  as  is  evident  from  liie  continued  existence, 
to  this  day,  of  sorts,  the  most  ancient  of  those  which  have  been 
described  in  books.  By  n^li^nce,  or  through  successive  bad 
seasons,  they  may  beoome  diseased,  but  camnl  culture  will 
restore  them,  and  retain  them,  to  all  appearance,  for  ever. 

Our  own  opinion  coincides,  in  the  main,  with  that  of  De 
Candolle.  While  we  admit  that,  in  the  common  mode  of  pro- 
pagation, varieties  are  constantly  liable  to  decay  or  become 
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rent  decay  of  some  Tarieties  of  fruity  and  especially  of  pean^ 
orer  which  some  cultiyaton,  of  late,  have  uttered  so  many 
lamentations,  scarcely  less  pathetic  than  those  of  Jeremiah. 

Having  stated  the  theories  on  this  subject,  and  given  an  oat- 
line  of  our  explanation,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  actual 
state  of  the  so-called  decayed  varieties,  and  see  whether  they 
are  really  either  extinct,  or  on  the  verge  of  annihiktion. 

Mr.  Kniffht's  own  observations  in  Bugiand  led  him  to  consider 
the  English  Qolden  Pippin  and  the  Nonpareil,  their  two  most 
odebrated  varieties  of  apple,  as  the  strongest  examples  of  varie- 
ties just  gone  to  decay,  or,  in  &ct,  the  natural  life  of  which  had 
virtually  expired  twenty  yean  before.  A  few  years  longer  he 
thought  it  might  linger  on  in  tiie  warmer  parts  of  England,  as 
he  supposed  varieties  to  &11  most  speedily  into  decay  in  the 
north,  or  in  a  cold  climate. 

lindley,  however,  his  contemporary,  and  second  to  no  one  in 
practical  knowledffe  of  the  subject,  writing  of  the  Qolden 
Pippin,*  very  frankly  states  his  dissent  as  follows :  **  This  apple 
is  considered  by  some  of  our  modem  writers  on  Pomology,  to 
be  in  a  state  of  decay,  its  fruit  of  inferior  quality,  and  its  exist- 
ence near  its  termination.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  agree  with 
such  an  opinion,  because  we  have  fects  annually  before  our  eyea 
completely  at  variance  with  such  an  assertion.  In  Covent 
Garden,  and  indeed  in  any  other  larve  market  in  the  southern 
or  midland  counties  of  England,  will  be  found  specimens  of  fruit 
as  peifect,  and  as  fine,  as  have  been  figured  or  described  by  any 
wnter,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country  whatever.  Instead 
of  the  trees  being  in  a  state  of  '  rapid  decay,*  thev  may  be 
found  of  unusually  huge  size,  perfectly  healthy,  and  liieir  crops 
abundant ;  the  fruit,  perfect  m  form,  beantiiu]  in  colour,  and 
excellent  in  quality.**  And  the  like  remarks  are  made  c^  the 
Nonpareil. 

Certain  French  writers,  about  this  time,  gladly  seized  Knight's 
theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  miserable  state  into  which 
several  fine  old  sorts  of  pears  had  feUen,  about  Paris,  owing  to 
bad  culture  and  propagation.  They  sealed  the  death-warrant, 
in  like  manner,  of  tiie  Brown  Beurr6,  Doyenn^,  Ohaumontel, 
and  many  others,  and  consigned  them  to  oblivion  in  terms 
which  Mr.  Kenrick  has  already  abundantly  quoted. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  tiiat  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  since 
elapsed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  repudiated  apples  and 
pears  still  hold  their  place  among  all  the  best  cultivators  in 
both  England  and  France.  Nearly  half  the  pear-trees  annually 
introduced  into  this  country  from  France,  are  the  Doyenn6  and 
Beurr6.  And  the  ^  extinct  varieties"  seem  yet  to  bid  defiance 
to  theorists  and  bad  cultivators. 

*  Guide  to  the  Orchard^  by  George  lindley. 


allavial,  climate  yarjriDg  from  frigid  to  almost  torrid — a  ranee 
wide  enongli  to  include  all  froit  trees  between  the  apple  and  the 
orange* 

Vie  answer  that  the  &ct8  here,  judged  in.  the  whole,  afe  de« 
cidedlj  against  the  theory  of  the  extinction  of  varieties.  While 
here,  as  abroad,  unfavourable  soil,  climate,  or  culture,  have  pro- 
duced their  natural  results  of  a  feeble  and  diseased  state  of 
certain  sorts  of  fruit,  these  are  onlj  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  vigour  and  health  of  the  finest  old  sorts  in  the  country 
at  large.  The  oldest  known  variety  of  pear  is  the  Autumn 
Beigamot — ^believed  by  Pomolo^ts  to  be  identically  the  same 
fruit  cultivated  by  the  Romans  m  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar — 
that  is  to  say,  the  variety  is  nearly  two  thousand  years  old.  It 
grows  with  as  much  vigour,  and  bears  as  regular  and  abundant 
crops  of  £ur  fine  fruit  in  our  own  garden,  as  any  sort  we  culti- 
vate. Whole  iMTchards  of  the  t)oyenne  (or  Yir^lieu)  are  in 
the  finest  and  most  productive  state  of  bearing  m  the  interior 
of  this  State,  and  numberless  instances  in  the  western  states — 
and  any  one  may  see,  in  September,  grown  in  the  apparently 
cold  and  clayey  soil  near  the  town  of  Hudson,  on  the  North 
Kiver,  specimens  of  this  ^^  outcast,*'  weighing  three  fourths  of  a 
pound,  and  of  a  golden  fairness  and  beauty  of  appearance  and 
jusciousness  of  flavour  worthy  of  the  garden  of  the  Kesperides, — 
certainly  we  are  confident  never  surpassed  in  the  lustiest  youth 
of  the  variety  in  France.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  other 
sorts  when  propagated  in  a  healthy  manner,  and  grown  in  the 
suitable  soil  and  dimate.  Wherever  the  soil  is  not  exhausted 
of  the  proper  elements  the  fruit  is  beautiful  and  good.  The 
largest  and  finest  crops  of  pears  regularly  produced  in  our  own 
gardenii,  are  by  a  Brown  &eurr6  tree,  only  too  luxuriant  and 
vigorous.  Of  the  Golden  Pippin  iq)ple,  we  can  point  out  trees 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  productive  of  the  fairest  and  finest 
fruit,  and  the  St  Germain  Fears  grown  by  a  neighbour  here, 
without  the  least  extra  care,  are  so  excellent,  that  he  may  fairly 
set  them  against  any  one  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Winter  fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  candidly  admit  that  there  has  been  for 
some  time  a  fiulure  of  many  sorts  of  pear  and  apple  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  All  along  the  sea-coast  where  the  soil  is 
lightj  and  has  been  exhausted^  by  long  cultivation^  of  lime^ 
potash^  and  phosphates^  the  inorganic  elements  absolutely 
necessaiy  to  the  production  of  fine  pears,  many  varieties  that 
once  flourished  well,  are  now  feeble,  and  the  fruit  is  often 
blighted.* 

•  The  aymptoms  of  the  decline  or  decay  in  the  pear  are  chiefly  these 
The  tree  apparentlj  healthy  in  the  spring,  blosKKna,  and  sets  a  crop  ol 
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The  apparent  decline  in  these  diatricts  is  owing  to  the  lightnea 
of  the  soil,  which  in  this  climate,  nnder  our  hot  son  (as 
we  hare  already  remarked),  lays  the  foundation  of  more  Hban 
half  the  diseases  of  fruit-trees — bccaose,  after  a  few  yean,  the 
necessary  sustenance  is  exhausted  by  the  roots  of  a  beiuring  tree, 
and  eyeiy  one  knows  how  rarely  it  u  re-supplied  in  this  conntiy. 
We  can  from  our  own  observation  on  Uie  effects  of  soil,  take  a 
map  and  mark  out  the  sandy  district  on  the  whole  sea-board, 
where  certain  sorts  of  pears  no  longer  bear  good  fruit ;  while 
within  a  few  miles,  on  strong  deep  loams,  tiie  fruit  is  fidr  and 
beautiful — ^the  trees  healthy  and  nixuriant 

Nothing  is  more  convincing,  on  this  point,  than  to  compare 
the  vigour  and  productiveness  of  tiie  old  pears,  at  the  present 
moment^  in  the  new  soils  of  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  abounding, 
not  merely  with  vegetable  matter,  but  with  the  necessary  tn- 
organie  food,  with  Uie  same  sOTts  grown  along  the  sea-boaid,  in 
light  soils,  where  the  latter  elements  are  no  longer  present  in 
sufficient  abundance.  In  the  former  localities,  it  is  as  comnK>n 
to  see  trees  of  the  old  variety  bearing  from  ten  to  twenty  bush- 
els of  unblemished  fruit  annually,  as  it  is  in  the  latter  to  see 
them  bearing  only  crops  of  blighted  pears. 

Recent  experiments  have  proved  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
bring  healthy  trees  of  the  ola  varieties  from  the  interior  to  the 
sea-M>ard  to  insure,  in  the  latter  localities,  fidr  and  excellent 
crops.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  complete  renovation  of 
blighted  trees  in  Kght  and  exhausted  soils,  by  the  plentiful  use 
of  wood-ashes,  bone-dust,  lime,  and  blaclnmith  cinders,  along 
with  common  manure,  shows  us  distinctly  that  it  is  not  the  age 
of  these  varieties  of  fruit  which  causes  their  apparent  decline, 
but  a  want  of  that  food  absolutely  necessary  to  tiie  prodnctk>n 
of  healthy  fruit 

But  there  is  another  interesting  point  in  this  investigation. 
Do  the  newly-originated  sorts  really  maintain  in  the  un&vour- 
able  districts  the  appearance  of  perfect  health !  Are  the  new 
pears  uniformly  healthy  where  the  old  ones  are  always  feeble  f 

Undoubtedly  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Some  of  the  latest  Flemish  pears  already  exhibit  symptoms  of 
(ieCay  or  bad  health  in  these  districts.  Even  Mr.  Kenrick,  with 
all  his  enthusiasm  for  the  new  sorts,  is  obliged  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing admission  respecting  the  Beurr6  Diel  pear,  the  most  vigo- 
rous and  hardy  here  of  all :  '^  I  regret  to  add,  that  near  Boston 

fruit  Towards  midsummer  its  leaves  are  disfigured  with  dark  or  blade 
spots,  and  except  a  few  at  the  ends,  fall  from  the  branches.  The  fhiit  im 
covered  with  black  specks,  often  ceases  growing  when  at  half  its  sisse,  and 
in  the  worst  cases  the  dcin  becomes  hard,  cracks,  and  the  fhiit  b  entirely 
worthless.  This  rusty  and  diseased  state  of  the  skin,  is  caused  by  the  at- 
tack of  a  minute  species  of  fungi  {Oredo^  Puccinia,  etc.)  which  fasten 
upon,  or  are  generated  in  vegetable  surfaces  m  a  languid  state  of  health. 


ana  um  man  imow  to  erwsK,  in  lae  neignDoamooa  oi^  xhmio 
in  a  muck  lets  time  thsn  did  the  old  Twrietieii 

And  tkie  leads  as  to  remark  here»  that  the  hardnen  of  ai 
rariety  depends  greatly  npon  the  circumatanoea  of  its  origi 
When  a  new  variety  ipnaga  m  aqoidentailT  from  a  healtl 
seed  in  a  Mmi-natnral  manner,  like  the  Sedcei,  the  Diz,  ai 
other  natiTe  sorta,  it  will  neoallj  prove  the  hardieat.  It  1%  as 
were,  an  effort  of  nature  to  produce  a  new  indindoal  out  of  tl 
matttials  in  a  progressive  state,  which  garden  cnltore  has  t 
lorded.  Cross-brod  seedlings— one  parent  being  of  a  hare 
natore,  and  both  heakhj — snoh  as  Knight's  own  seedlines,  U 
Monarch  and  Donmore  pears — are  next  in  hardiness.  Lastl 
we  rank  varieties  reared  by  Van  Mons'  method — that  of  co 
tinnatty  repeated  reproductions.  This,  as  Van  Mods  distinct 
states,  is  an  tnftMvn/g  process— ^withoat  any  compensating  el 
ment  of  vigoar.  Hence  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  th 
seedlings  of  tile  fifUi  or  sixth  generation,  as  are  some  of  b 
varieties,  must  in  their  origin  be  of  feeble  habit.  Van  Moi 
himself  was  felly  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  resorted  to  ^gral 
ing  by  copulation*' — in  &ot,  root^grafting — ^well  knowing  th 
on  common  stocks  these  new  varieties  would,  in  light  soils,  8o( 
become  feeble  aud  decayed.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  add  th 
hence  we  consider  the  Belgian  mode  of  producing  new  varieti« 
greatly  inferior  to  the  English  one,  since  it  gives  os  varieti 
often  impaired  in  health  in  their  very  origin. 

If  any  further  proof  of  this  is  desired,  we  think  it  is  easi 
foond  by  comparing  the  robust  vigour  and  longevity  of  mai 
native  pear  trees  to  be  found  in  the  United  States — some  of  the 
80  or  100  yeiOrs  old,  and  still  producing  large  crops  of  fruit- 
with  the  delicate  trees  of  several  new  varieties  now  in  our  ga 
dens  fr<Mn  Europe.  These  varieties  are  delicate,  not  only  wil 
re^MCt  to  their  constitutional  vigour,  but  they  are  also  mo; 
susceptible  to  injury  frmn  the  severity  of  our  winter's  cold  ai 
summer's  sun. 

There  are  great  advantages,  undoubtedly,  for  soils  natural 
unfavourable,  and  fer  small  gardens,  in  giwing  tlie  pear  up< 
quince  stocks;  yet,  as  it  diminishes  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  it 
not  impossible  that  continued  propagation  from  dwarf  tre( 
may  somewhat  lessen  the  vital  powers  and  the  longevity  of 
given  variety. 

The  decay  of  varieties  of  the  Apricot,  or  Peach,  much  short 
lived  trees  by  nature,  we  seldom  or  never  hear  of.  Varieties 
both  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  in  the  most  perfect  \ 
gour,  of  200  years'  duration.  This,  probably,  is  owing  to  tl 
more  natural  treatment  these  trees  receive  generally.  Vari 
ties  of  the  vine  are  said  never  to  degenerate,  and  this  is  pe 


decayed  in  a  certain  district  If  the  trees  have  once  l)een  pro- 
doctive  of  excellent  fruity  and  aie  still  in  a  MNind  condition, 
though  enfeebled,  a  th<NX>agh  renewal  of  their  powen  will 
again  restore  them  to  health.  To  effect  thk^  the  soil  about  the 
roots  should  be  replaced  by  new,  enriched  by  maoore  or  peat- 
compost,  and  mixed  with  the  mineral  snbstanoes  named  in  the 
preceding  pag^  The  baik  of  the  trunk  and  laige  branchea 
should  be  weU  scraped,  and,  as  well  as  all  the  limbs,  thorooghly 
washed  with  soft  soap.  The  head  should  be  moderately  pruned; 
and  finally,  the  tree  should  be  suffered  to  bear  no  fruit  for  the 
two  following  seasons.  After  this  it  will  gttierally  bear  excel- 
lent fruit  for  several  yean  again.f 

In  making  plantations  of  fine  old  varieties,  in  districts  where 
the  stock  has  become  feeble,  something  may  be  ^;ained  by  pro- 
curing giafis  or  trees  from  more  favourable  localities,  where  the 
fruit  IS  still  as  fiur  as  ever — and  care  should  be  exisraised  in  se- 
lecting only  the  healthiest  grafiB  or  trees.  Nurserymen  in  un- 
favourable districts  should  endeavour  to  propurate  only  from 
trees  of  healthy  character ;  and  if  those  in  theur  own  vicinity 
are  diseased,  they  should  spare  no  pains  to  bring  into  their 
nurseries,  ai:^  propagate  only  such  as  they  feel  confident  are 
healthy  and  soimd.  On  them,  next  to  the  soil,  depends  very 
considerably  the  vigour  or  debility  of  the  stock  of  any  given  va- 
riety in  the  country  around  them. 

In  Mr.  Knight's  original  essay  on  the  decay  of  varieties,  he 
clearly  stated  a  circumstance  that  most  stn»gly  proves  what 
we  have  here  endeavoured  to  show — ^vii.:  that  the  local  decline 
of  a  variety  is  mainly  owing  to  neglect^  and  to  grafting  on  bad 

♦  We  do  not  deny  that  in  any  given  soil  there  is  a  period  at  which  a 
variety  of  tree  or  plant  exhibits  most  vigour,  and  after  having  grown  there 
awhile  it  ooases  to  have  its  former  loxivisnoe.  The  same  is  true  of  wheat 
or  potatoes^  and  according  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  "diaoging  their 
seed."  The  nutriment  for  a  given  variety  is  after  a  time  exhausted  from 
the  soil,  and  unless  it  is  again  supplied  the  tree  must  decEne.  In  light 
soils  this  speedily  happens.  In  strong,  clayey  or  rocky  soils,  the  natural 
decomposition  of  whic^  affords  a  continual  store  of  lime,  pota^  Aol,  the 
neoGssary  supply  of  inorganic -food  is  malntamed,  and  the  varied  conti- 
noes  nealthy  and  productive. 

f  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  said  that  the  Newtown  pippin — that 
finest  of  all  apples — is  degenerating  rapidly.  The  solution  of  this  is  easy. 
More  than  any  other  apple  does  this  one  need  lime  and  high  cultora  6i 
proofj  we  may  state  that  never  have  there  been  finer  Newtown  pippins 
raised,  or  in  so  large  quantitiea,  as  at  the  present  momeDt  on  the  Hudson 
Biver.  One  gentleman's  orchards  supply  hundreds^  we  mc^  say  thousands 
of  liJiTrels  to  the  London  tnar];^ta  of  tlie  fliire?tT  largO'^tj  nod  liiglKJSt-Ha* 
votired  [Ktit  we  Iinvo  \\n\l  11  le  pK^sisuro  of  pedng  or  lasimg.  If  any  on* 
will  Virn  Lo  pog»p  tia^  lie  will  Rpeeddy  »ee  v^hy  tbift  vm  >ity  haa  not  Mttm 
inio  d  xiiy  ftt  PeH>«iH  fiirm. 


trees  is  exceeding:  slow  oompanitiyelj  witih  that  in  the  branches. 
SdoiM  (or  shoots)  obtained  nom  the  reels  of  pear  trees  two  hun- 
dred years  old^  afford  grafts  which  grow  with  great  Tigoiir,  and 
which  are  often  covered  with  thorns  like  jonng  seedling  stocks; 
whilst  other  mils  taken  at  the  saaae  time  from  &e  extremities 
of  the  bnuMmes  of  such  trees  |n«eent  a  totally  different  diarac- 
ter,  and  a  very  slow  and  nnhei^y  growth.  I  do  not  conceive 
that  each  shooti  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  young  seedling, 
bnt  th^  certainly  possess  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  sach 
powersJ^ 

This  is  nothing  more,  in  &ct|  than  coiag  back  to  the  roots, 
the  portion  of  the  tree  least  exhansied,  for  the  renewal  of  the 
health  of  a  variety  when  the  branches  (k  the  tree  have  been  ex- 
hansted  by  overbearing,  4c.  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  mode  of 
increasing  the  vigour  of  a  sort  of  delicate  habit,  to  take  scions 
from  yonng  root  suckers  for  grafting  anew.  This  can  of  course 
only  be  done  with  trees  that  grow  on  their  own  roots,  or  have 
not  been  grafted.  And  we  suggest  it,  as  w<Niih  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  gardeninff,  to  graft  feeble  sorts  on  pieces  of 
rootsy  widi  a  view  to  estaUishing  them  finally  on  th^r  own  roots, 
or  to  raise  them  from  layers,  a  more  simple  mode  of  attaining 
the  object 

Mr.  Knight's  idea,  that  old  varieties  first  decay  in  the  north, 
while  th^  yet  remain  comparatively  good  in  wanner  and  more 
southern  districts,  is  by  no  means  borne  oat  by  the  existing  &cts 
in  America.  On  the  contrary,  the  decline  here,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  almost  entirely  along  the  sea-board,  and  to  the 
southward.  In  the  interior,  and  to  the  north,  the  same  sorts 
are  universally  fair  and  excellent,  except  in  cases  where  a  dis- 
eased stock  has  been  obtained  from  the  searboard,  and  has  not 
recovered  its  health  by  removal.  The  whole  middle  and  west- 
em  sections  of  the  ooontiy  abound,  more  or  lesis  with  the  finest 
pean,  of  sorts  that  are  in  a  state  of  decline  on  Long  Island,  in 
portions  of  New  Jersey,  oi^  near  Boston.  But  the  injluence  of 
the  wily  so  far  as  our  own  observations  extend,  is,  after  a  certain 
time,  always  the  same.  In  this  light  soil  the  pear  and  the 
apple  soon  become  feeUe,  because  Uie  sustenance  afforded  by 
it  is,  after  a  time,  insufficient  to  keep  the  tree  in  a  continual 
healthy,  bearing  state.  The  moisture  afforded  by  it  is  not  great 
enough  to  answer  the  demand  made  upon  the  leaves  by  our 
hot  summer  sun.  Unless  this  is  remedied  by  sldlfu]  culture, 
these  fruits  must  more  speedily  fail  in  health  in  such  districts, 
while  in  more  favourable  ones  they  will  remain  as  sound  and 
healthy  as  ever. 


town  pippin,  aad  the  Doyenn^  pear,  beoMue  m  tmrtmn  local 
diHricUy  from  cmims  eaaify  «zpbuBed,  thej  ha^e  become  feeble 
uid  dieeeiecL 

Non. — To  pnmmt  mioB  or  rMiti  from  gurdUmg  trmi, — 
Sreat  injaiy  it  done  to  jofoxng  orchaide  in  lome  dirtricti  by  the 
meadow  momm.  Hits  KttJe  animal  always  works  itrnder  etner^ 
and  therefofe  does  its  misdiief  in  winter  when  the  snow  liea 
deeply  npon  the  gnmnd.  A  eommon  and  effectoal  mode  of 
deterring  it  is  that  of  treading  down  the  snow  firmly  about  the 
stem  directly  after  every  M  of  snow.  But  this  is  a  very  troable 
some  affair. 

The  following  miztare  will  be  fonnd  to  be  an  effeetoal  pre- 
vention. Take  one  ^padefiil  of  hot  slaked  lime»  one  do.  of  cleaa 
cows-dung,  half  do.  <^  soot,  one  handful  of  flowers  of  sa^ur, 
mix  the  whole  together  with  the  addition  of  sofGknent  water  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  punt  the  tmnks  of  the  trees  sufficiently  hign  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  these  vermin.  £zperience  has  proved  that  :t 
does  no  injury  to  the  tree.  A  dry  day  should  be  chosen  lor  its 
application. 

English  nurserymen  are  in  the  habit  of  protecting  nurseries 
of  small  trees  from  the  attacks  of  ralfbitSj  simply  by  distributing 
through  the  squares  of  the  nursery  coarse  matcnes  made  by 
dipping  bunches  of  rags,  or  bits  of  tow,  in  melted  sulphur,  and 
fastening  these  in  split  stakes  a  couple  of  feet  high.  The  latter 
are  stuck  into  the  ground,  among  the  trees,  at  from  12  to 
20  feet  apart,  and  are  said  com[4etely  to  answer  the  put  pose. 

Note. —  Wash  for  the  trunks  and  hranckss  of  firmt  trees, — 
The  best  wash  for  the  stems  and  branches  of  fruit  trees  is  made 
by  dissolving  two  poonda  of  potash  in  two  gallons  of  water. 
This  is  applied  with  a  brush  at  any  season,  but,  perhaps,  with 
most  effect  in  the  spring.  One,  or,  at  most,  two  appUcationa 
will  rid  the  stem  of  trees  of  the  bark  louse,  and  render  it  smooth 
and  glossy.  It  is  far  more  efficacious  than  whitewash,  as  a 
preservative  against  the  attacks  of  insects,  while  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  And  adds  to  the  natural  lively  colour  of  tiie 
bark. 

The  wash  of  soft  soap  is  also  a  very  good  one  for  many  pur- 
poses. Though  not  equal -for  general  purposes  to  the  potash 
wash,  it  is  better  for  old  trunVfl  with  thick  and  rigid  baik,  as  a 
jhjrtion  of  it  reniasfis  upon  the  surface  af  the  bark  for  aivmo 
time,  and  with  tlie  action  of  every  rain  is  dissolved,  jiuJ  Unw 


NoTX. — Key  to  French  Uandard  nam^e  of  FruiU — ^To  meet 
the  wanlBof  soDMof  murfiufBiingfrieBiia,  m  varioos  parto  of  the 
country,  who  are  sealons  oolleetofti  of  fruit,  bat  a;t  the  tame 
time  are  more  fiimiliar  with  plough-handles  than  with  the 
sound  of  Monsieur  CrapawTs  polite  vernacular,  we  have  pre- 
pared the  following  little  k^  to  the  pronunciation  of  such 
French  names  as  are  necessarily  retained  among  the  standard 
varieties. 

So  long  as  these  sorts  must  retain  their  foreign  names,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  correctly  pronounced.  To 
give  to  these  French  terms  what  appears  to  merely  English 
readers  the  proper  sound  is  often  as  fiur  as  possible  from  the  true 
pronunciation.  A  skilful  Hibernian  gardener  puzzled  his  em- 
plover,  a  friend  of  ours,  during  the  whole  month  of  September 
with  some  pears  that  he  persi^ed  in  calling  the  ^  Lucy  Bony,** 
until,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  notes,  the  biter  found  he 
meant  the  Louise  Bonne.  * 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  following,  eschewed  all  letters  with 
signs,  and  given,  as  nearly  as  ^Fpes  alone  will  permit  us,  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  the  French  names. 


KIT  TO  FRENOH  NAIOHL 


APFU0. 

Cooii  Pendn  Plat— Ooor  Pahn  du  Flah. 

Drap  d*Or— Drah  dor. 

Fenouillet  Gria — Fen^ool-jai  Gree. 

Male  Garie.— Mai  OarL 

Pomrae  de  Neiga — Pum  de  Nage. 

Reinette  Blanche  d^Bspa^e. — ^Ren-ett-Bkuiili  dlBspagML 

Reinette  Triomphante. — ^Ren-ett  Tre^me-fiuii 


▲FBioora. 


AJberg^er. — Al-bare-je-aL 
BriaDfOn. — Bre-ahn-sohn. 
Belle  de  Choiiy, — ^Bel  do  Shwof-iey 


i" 

J 


Bigarreau  Couleur  de  Chair. — £e-gar-it>  Coo-lur  de  Shair. 

Bigarreaa  6ro8  Ooeuret — ^Be-gar-ro  Gio  EemvaL 

Bigarreaa  Tudifde  Hfldaihrim  — B»garH»  Tkr-daefdA  wiM^A^fai^ 

Gfoi  Bigarreaa  BoQge.— Gro  Be-gaHO  Boojeu 

Griotte  d'£Bpagiia--Gre-ote  Dea-pan. 


Chasselas  Muaqu^ — Shah-slah  Meuakay. 

Chasselas  de  Fontainebleao. — 9iah-alah  de  Fone-tane-bla 

Ciotat— Se^tah. 

Lenoir. — ^Ltm-wiir. 


NECTABINXB. 

Bmgnon  Yiolet  Mofiqa^. — ^Brone-yon  Ye-o-lay  ICeoa-lcay. 
Brugnon  Musqu^. — ^Brane-yoD  Meoatej. 
D'iLogleterre. — Dahn-glet^ure. 
Doc  du  Tellier.— Dei*  du  Tel-yay. 


Abrieot^e. — Ab-re-oo-tay. 

Belle  de  Vitiy.— Bell  de  Ve-tree. 

Groase  Mignonne. — Grooe  Mene-yon. 

Madeleine  de  Gourson. — Mad-lane  de  Coor-aon. 

Pavie  de  Pompone. — Pah-vee  de  Pom-pone. 

Pourpr6e  HAtive. — Poor-pray  Hat-eve. 

Sanguinole  &  Chair  adh^rente. — Sahn-gwe-nole  ah  Shair  Ad-hay-reoi 


PEABS. 

Amir6  Joannet — Am-e-ray  Jo-ahn-nay. 

Ananas. — An-an-ah. 

Ananas  d'Et^. — An-an-ah  Da-tay. 

Angleterre. — Ahn-glet-ara 

Beurr6. — ^Bur-ray. 

Belle  de  Bruxelles. — ^Bel-de  Broos-eU. 

Belle  et  Bonne  — Bel-a-Bun. 

Belle-Lncrativa — Bel-lu-crah-teve. 

Benrr^  de  Capiumont — ^Bur-ray  de  Cap-n-mohn. 

Beurr6  d'Amalis. — Bur-ray  Dah-mah-lee. 

Beurr6  Gris  d*Hiver  Nonveaa. — ^Bur-ray  Gree  Dee-vair  Noo-to 

Beurr6  DieL — Bnr-ray  De-elL 

Beurr6  Bronz^. — ^Bur-ray  Brone-aay. 

Bed  d'Herl — Ba-zee  Daree. 

Bezi  Vaet — Bazee  Vah-ai. 

Beurr6  Crapaud. — Bur-ray  Orah-po. 

Br7.1  de  Montiqmv. — Bay-ze«  de  Mon-teen-^ee. 

Tiini  Cliri^tlon  Fornlftntiv— Boae  Cray-tB*iMi  FimeniontlX 

1 !  c^ueq  U  in- — Boo-k  iiih. 
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GalebttBBe  GroflM.— CU-Immb  Gfooa. 

GspodiL — Gap>ii-flaiL 

Ghaomontel  trte  Gro6.-*fiho-nioae-toa  tr^  Gfa 

Compte  de  Lamar. — Oonte  de  TflhMii 

Golmar  Epine. — Oole-mar  A-peen. 

GraaBannei— Oras-flahn. 

Caiaae  Madama — ^Koeea  ICah-daoL 

D' Amour. — ^Dam-oor. 

De  Lonyain. — ^Dul-oo-yan. 

B^Iioea  d'Hardenponi — Day-leoe  Dar-dahn-poM 

Bojennd  d'Bt^ — ^Dwoy-on-nay  Daj-taj. 

Dojenn^  Panaoh^. — Dw^-on-nay  Pan-ah-Shaj. 

Dumortier. — ^Du-mor-te-ay. 

Docheese  d'Angoxildme. — ^Da-Bheaa  Dong^goo-lama. 

Duchease  d'Orl^ans. — ^Du-sheas  Dor-lay-on. 

Enfaat  Prodige.— On-font  Pro-decje. 

Epine  d'Bt^ — ^A-peen  day-tay. 

Figue  de  Naplea.— Feeg  de  Kah-pL 

Fondante  d'Automne. — Fone-donte  do-tonn. 

Forme  de  IMlioea. — ^Form  de  Day-leoe. 

Forelle.— Fo-reL 

Fondante  du  Bois. — ^Fone-dont  du  BwoL 

Fortune.— For-ta*naj. 

Franc  B6al  d'Hirer.— Fronk  Ray-ahl  Dee-Tair. 

Gloat  ICoroean.— Gloo  Mor-so. 

H6rioart — Hay-re^sar. 

JalousieL— Jal-oo-zee. 

•Talouflie  de  Fontenay  Vendue. — Jal-oo-zee  de  Fone-ten^  Yim-div. 

Leon  le  Oleca — ^Lay-on  le  Olair. 

Limon. — ^Lee-mohn. 

Loaiae  Bonne.-— Loo-eze  Bun. 

Kadeleine^  or  Citron  dea  Oannea. — ^Mad-lane^  or  Gee-trone  day  Ohb. 

Marie  Loi^.— Mah-re  Loo-eze. 

Michanx — Me-aho. 

Paaaans  de  Portugal — ^Pah-aahn  de  Por-ta-gaL 

PaillescL — Pahl-ya 

Paradise  d'Antomne. — Par-ah-dese  do^tonn. 

Passe  Oolmar. — ^Pass  Col-mar. 

QuiUetetta— Keel-tet 

Beine  Caroline. — ^Bane  Gar-o-lene. 

Beine  dea  Poirea. — Rane  day  Pwore. 

Ronsaelet  HAtiC— Boos-lay  Hat-ee£ 

Sanspeau. — 8ahn-pa 

Sieull&~Se-alL 

Sacr6e  de  Hoyerewarda. — Seu-oray  de  Hoyenwordai 

Surpaase  Yirgaliea— Seor-paaa  Tere-gal-yn. 

8t  Gennain. — San  Jare-man. 

Sjlvange. — Seel-vonje. 

VaU^  Francha— Yol-lay  Fronah. 

Verte  Long^e. — ^Vairt  Lon^ 

Yerte  Longae  Panach^e.— Y airt  Lon^  Pan-ah-flhagr. 

Ylrgonlense. — ^Yere-goo-leoz. 

Wilhelmine. — ^Wil-el-meen. 


FLuica 


Abriootte  Rooge. — Ab-re-oo-tay  Rooje. 
Diapr6e  Bonge. — De-ah-pray  Rooje. 


\ 


«»»ruvur*  ......••■••••••••••  xAi 

Baker's  Sweet 117 

Baltimore. 117 

Bare 117 

Barrett 118 

Bav  Apple 186 

B€Uffon$  Pippin 146 

Bavfordlmry  GMden  Pippin. ,  146 

Baidwin  Sweet 207 

Bar 207 

Bardin 218 

Baltimore 214 

Belle-Fleur,  Tellow 72 

Belle-Fleur 72 

Belmont 74 

Beautj  of  Kent 118 

Beauty  of  the  West. 118 

Beefsteak 118 

Belle  et  Bonne  118 

Belle-Fleur,  Brabant 119 

Belden  Sweet 119 

BenDayis Il9 

Berry 120 

Benonl 120 

Betsy's  Fancy 120 

Better  than  Good 120 

Bentley's  Sweet 121 

Bevan's  Favorite 121 

Beixuiy  Red, 180 

Beard  Burden 136 

Ben  Apple 141 

Bedfonishire  Foundling 207 

Belle-Fleur,  Red 207 

BelU'FUur,  Houge 207 

Belden,  or  Red  Cheek 208 

Bennington 189 

BeaiUy 190 

Berry  Bough 222 

BelVe  Scarlet  Pearmain 187 

BigHiU 96 

Bijg  Sweet 200 

Big  Romanite 220 

Big  Vandevere 199 

Birmingham 208 

Black  Coal 121 

Bledsoe  Pippin 121 

Blockley 121 

Blakely 121 

Black  Apple  of  soyne 184 

Black  Apple 208 

Black  American 208 

Black  Oxford 208 

Black  Gilliflower 208 

Blenheim  Pippin 208 

Blenheim  Orange  ,...,,..,»,  208 

mac  Srrffl ,  181 

Mtn^hJatie 1^ 

Carter  of  Aluhaiiiu  . , . ,     tiT^H? 

( Wur  of  Virf^iiuj. 1 27 


BoriTitsky SOt 

Boxferd 209 

Borsdorffer 209 

Bwredorff 209 

Bonne  de  Mai 186 

Boalsborg 122 

Bonum 122 

Boorassa 122 

BowliBg's  Sweet. 122 

Bowker 128 

Broadwell 74 

BroadteeU  Sweet 74 

Bread  and  Cheete  AppU 96 

Brennaman 12S 

Brige*s  Auburn 128 

Brittle  Sweet 12S 

Brookes'  Pippin 12S 

Brewer 209 

Brandy  AppU 214 

BtteheuuM 74 

Buchanan's  Pippin 124 

Buchanan'e  Seedling 124 

Buckingham 124 

Buck  Meadow 124 

Buffington's  Early 124 

Bullet 124 

Buff 126 

Burr's  Winter  Sweet 126 

Bush 126 

Butter 125 

Burlington  Greening. 100 

Bucks  County  Pippin 128 

Burnhap  Greening. 209 

Bullock's  Pippin. 108 

Buncombe  f 182 

Bullripe 136 

Carmel  Sweet 210 

Caleb  Sweet 125 

Cannon  Pearmain. 126 

Camak's  Sweet 126 

Camak'e  Winter  Sweet. 126 

Capron's  Pleasant 126 

Caroline 12C 

Carolina  Red  June 127 

Camahan's  Favorite 127 

Carter 127 

Carnation 127 

Caywood 128 

Canadian  Reinette 99 

Cane 168 

Cain 158 

Cayi^a  Red  Streak 198 

Canada  Pippin 2<  41 

Cake  Apple .,,.,,.,,,  2<»a 

Ciih  inc,  White  Wiiiler tm 

CilfHudii  , .  . .     ,,,,»,  i  t  * 191 

IWuUiiti  SLriped  JtUM}, . . . , «   Iff 


uaiwuuJWUM siv 

GBmbaUmetban  Pippin SIO 

Gann 210 

Garbage 210 

CashSweet 210 

Catline 210 

Cathead  Sweet 210 

Catsbead 211 

Cathead  Greening 211 

OaUhead  Beau/in 218 

Campfield 226 

Carthouee 226 

Chalmer'e  Large 212 

Chandler 128 

ChaUenge 128 

Ghamplain 128 

Charles  Apple 168 

Cheeseborough  Roaset 211 

Chester 128 

Christiana 129 

Churchill  Greening 129 

Clarke  Pearmain 129 

Clyde  Beauty 129 

Cluster 211 

darmont  Pippin 212 

Cogswell 76 

Cogtwell  Pearmain 76 

C<S>beU'a  Fall  Pippin 99 

Cole 129 

Cole's  Quince 180 

Conway 180 

Cooper 180 

Cooper's  Market 180 

Cooper's  RedUing 180 

Cornish  Gilliflower. 180 

Cornish  My-jlowerf 180 

Comeirs  Fancy 181 

ComelVs  Favorite 181 

Cos,orCaas 181 

Cooper's  Buneting 226 

Coe'sSpiee 186 

Copmanthorpe  Crab 187 

Coxe 148 

Coleman 198 

Cornish  Aromatic 211 

Court-pendu  Dore 188 

Court-pendu  Gris 218 

Court-pendu  Plat 181 

Court-pendu 181 

Court-pendu  Plat  Rugeatre,,,  181 

Court-pendu  Extra 181 

Court-pendu  Bond  Gros 181 

Court-pendu  Rose 181 

Caiirt-pcndu  Musque . 181 


Coriandre  Rose 181 

Cranberry  Pippin 182 

Cracking 182 

Crimson  Pippin 184 

Cram,  or  Kram 211 

Crow  Egg 211 

Culp 182 

Cumberland  Spice 188 

Curtis  Sweet 188 

CurrantCrab 229 

CuUasaga 126 

Danver^s  Winter  Sweet 188 

Davis 188 

Dainty  Apple 215 

D'Espagne 99 

DeBretagne 99 

Derrick's  Or afl 101 

Derry  Nonsuch 188 

Detroit  Black 184 

Detroit  Red 184 

Detroit 184 

Devonshire  Quarrenden 184 

DeWitt 211 

Dinsmore 188 

Dillingham 184 

Disharoon 185 

Domlne 135 

Downton  Pippin 185 

Doumton  (golden  Pippin 185 

Downing's  Paragon 186 

Doctor 211 

Dodge's  Early  Red 212 

Doumy 215 

Double  Flowering  Chinese  Crab  229 

Double  Flowering  Apple 229 

Double  White  Siberian  Crab.. .  229 

Drapd'Or 186 

Dutchess  of  Oldenburgh 1 86 

Dulingf 129 

Dutch  Hignonne 137 

Duckett. 187 

Dundee 183 

Dumelow's  Seedling 212 

Dumelo^s  Crab 212 

Dutch  Codlin 212 

Dyer,  or  Pomme  Royale 186 

Early  Sutnmer  Pearmain  ....     71 

Early  Harvest 74 

Early  French  ReinetU 74 

EarlyJoe 76 

Early  Swet  Bough 86 

Early  Summer  Pippin 136 

Early  Pennook..,.,., 187 

Early  Long  Stem .,.,,,..».-  ^  133 


( 


Early  Strawberry  Apple 188 

Eariy  Red  Margaret 189 

JSitrly  Red  Jutuaiin^ 189 

Bariy  GhaDdler 21S 

Baster  Pippin 21S 

BmrlyOrohim 816 

BdaerVBaweH.  116 

BiibHatUon't  Aromaiie  P^twm.  216 

J^Tapf 211 

Siffhteen  Owue  AppU 198 

Elicke's  Winter  Sweet 140 

MtMobei 188 

ElUm  Pippin 18fi 

Eldgr  Wtnier  Bondcffer 209 

ElUs 212 

Embroidered  Pippin 218 

Eynpercr  Alexander 206 

Entjliek  Golden  Pippin 146 

SnglUh  Pippin. 188 

Mnglieh  Nonpareil 218 

Englink  Codtin 177 

JSngliek  Sweet 190 

Enfflieh  Vandewere, 104 

Enfteld  Pearmain 140 

£pee'9  Sweet 188 

Ep«y 218 

Equinteley 189 

*'  JSeguire  MilUr'e  Beet  Sort  *".     94 

Esten 140 

Eustis. 141 

£veApple 189 

ETeniog  Party 77 

Ewalt 141 

Excel 141 

Exquisite. 141 

FaU  Wine 114 

FaUBough 71 

FallQaeen 77 

FallPippin 77 

Fall  Wine 78 

Fall  Seek-no-Airthei 142 

FaU  Harrey 142 

FaU  Pearmain 148 

FaU  Orange 148 

FaU  Jenneting 218 

Fameme 94 

Fairbanks 141 

Farley'sRed 142 

Fallawater 142 

FalwUder 142 

Fay's  Russet 148 

Father  Apple 180 

JVhonill^t  Oris ,  _  ,    S!  ? 

KctiuiiiUvt  Rouge  ..........*.   21^ 

yenuyiiiUet  Jmiue, , £13 

tWrie 16a 


FlatSwe^t 818 

FloaeroiEent 218 

FlueJUng  SeeJt-^uhJwrtker 148 

FlintRueeet 221 

ForuiSiyre 827 

Formu>ea  Pippin 184 

F^umwaUkr 142 

Fooht 144 

FoondUng 144 

FordAp^e 144 

Fort  Miami 144 

French  Pippin 144 

FrankUn*8  Golden  I^ppin 146 

Jf^renek  Pippin 176 

Ji\raeik  BauUHmr 182 

FrmekOrab 21S 

F^e  Pippin 182 

Fnlton 78 

Oaie 74 

Garden  Roval 79 

Gabriel...' 14« 

Garretson's  Eariy 146 

Qein^t  Pippin 209 

O^nwn'eAppU 131 

Oardm  Apfie 118 

QewissGood 146 

OmiM(h»ik 146 

Gilpin 226 

GiiUtt'e Seedling.,  4 lOS 

OUmceeter  PearmeUn 129 

Gloria  Mundi 214 

Oleuenwood  Gloriei  Mwuk 214 

Gloucester  White 214 

Olaee  de  Zelande 226 

Qloryo/  York 184 

Golden  Pearmain 129 

GoldenDrop 182 

Golden  Pippin  (American) 79 

Golden  Ball 146 

Golden  Russet 146 

Golden  Sweet 146 

Golden  Harvey 214 

Golden  Apple 214 

Groen  Ntmtowti  Pippin 88 

Groen  Winter  Pippin 88 

Green  Seek-no-f"rther 148 

Greenskin 14S 

Green's  Choice 148 

Green  Mountain  Pippin 148 

Green  Cheese 148 

GreenAkrmm 124 

Green  Sweet ^ 81 

^  i'^^ifflwr?.  .,.,.**,,.,  ItW 
Grv4^u  Douitoe.  *.«••>•««*«»«  Sl# 
QniTenitt«io,,.,..,t,.^  ,,,,  10 
Gmvti  ^lge.«« »»,,****    60 


fiurly  MoiTO  w  H,  ,* *.,••.„.,,***  212 


Ofwujf  Pippin. 

Oro9»e  BetneiU  tTAnffUUrrt. . 

Granny  Buff 

Chwpt  Vxn^ 

Grand  8mdum 

Chrouer  Ca$mlar  JimnHi$ .... 

Groton • 

Crrtodfather. 

Greafty  Pippin 

Gregson  Apple 

Grindttone 

Ore  jhouse 

Orime's  Golden  Pippin 

Chray  Apple 

Griu 

Hall 

Jfair$  SeedUnff 

HalTtRed 

Haskell  Sweet 

Hawley 

Hain 

Harris 

Harnish 

Hawthornden  

ffallum 

Harmony. 

Eay'i  Wvnier 

Harreet  Red  Streak 

Hampttkire  YeU&m 

ffamyan  .....•• .• 

Harrison 

Hagloe  Grab 

Heire*8  Virginia  Crab.. 

Hector 

Hemphill 

Heni7  Apple 

Henrick  Sweet 

Henry  Sweet 

Herman 

Hess 

Hepler 

fferefardttkire  Red  Streak 

Hewitt*s  Sweet 

Heicke'e  Winter  SweH 

UereferdMre  Golden  Pippin. 

HigMander 

Higlitop  Sweet 

Hilton 

HiirKFaTorite 

Hinekwum 

Honey  Of  eening 

Bog  Island  Sweet 

Hollady  *8  Seedling. 

Holland  Pippin. 

Hollow  Cored  Pippin 

ffiHf^iH^^Eriifliifh  Ned  ^Irfiak.. 
M»iden  .../ 


90    HollowCrown 158 

9V    Homonj 168 

126    Honey  Greening 168 

126    Hooker 168 

184    Horse  AppJe 164 

187    Hottsum^i  Red 164 

144    Hoover 164 

147    Howe*8  Russet 164 

166    HoreeBleek 169 

210    Howe  Ap^ 204 

207    Howard  Ruee^ 211 

214    Hoary  Morning 216 

149    Holland  Sweet 216 

180    Hnbbardston  Nonsuch 82 

180    Hubbardton  Pippin 164 

81    Hughes 166 

81    Huribut 166 

81  Hwrllmt  Stripe 166 

82  Hunt's  Russet 166 

82    Hutching*s  Seedling 194 

149    Hungo 216 

149    Hunger 216 

149    Hyde'eSweet 112 

149    IndianQaeen 187 

118    Indiana  JannHtwtff 99 

187    Indian  Prince 216 

204    Indiana  Vandevere 199 

214    Indeed  Good 146 

216  Indiana  Favorite 166 

217  loU 166 

226  Ironstone  Pippin 212 

227  Irish  Peach  Apple 216 

226  Irieh  Ruteet 222 

160    Jonuarea. 99 

160    Jackson 166 

160    Jamee  Riper 164 

160    Jenny  Seedling 81 

160  JeflTeris 88 

161  Jenneti 99 

161    Jertey  queening  f 100 

161    JeflTcrson  County 166 

227  Jenkins 166 

216    Jersey  Sweeting 166 

166    Jewett's  Fine  Red 167 

146    Jewett's  Best 167 

161    JoeBerry 108 

161    Jonee' Pippin 148 

161  Jonathan 88 

162  John'sSweet. 167 

176    Johnson 167 

81     John  Carter 168 

162    Johnson's  Fine  Winter 206 

162    JmeyBiU 120 

162    Junalieska 166 

90    JmIv  Pippin .., ,....       74 

uis  jiiiiAii.: 168 

H3  {J^ing IM 

Hiking .X 198 


5^ 


lOO 

Kaighn*8  Spitienbiirgh 168 

Eeiier 159 

Keim 169 

Kclaey 169 

Keswick  Codlin 168 

iCentiflh  nU-Baaket 169 

Kentucky  Apple 160 

Keney'a  Sweet 190 

Kerry  Pippin 216 

Ketchnm^s  FaTorite 161 

Kenrick^fl  Autnmn 216 

KilhamHiU 216 

King  Philip 88 

King  of  Tomkins  Goimty 84 

King  Apple 84 

King 116 

Kirkbridge  White 160 

Kirk'e  Golden  JUineiU 188 

King 209 

King  George  the  Third 209 

Kingebury  Rneaet 211 

King  of  the  Pippins 216 

Kirk'8  Lord  Nelson 216 

Kirke^e  Lemon  Pippin 216 

Klaproth 160 

Kniahf  8  Golden  Pippin 185 

Knighhoiek  Pippin. 182 

Knight's  Codlin 226 

Koening^a  Pippelin 146 

Krowser 161 

Zate  Golden  Sweet..: 117 

Ladg  Waehington 180 

Larae  Black 184 

ZaSee'  Blush 146 

LadUa' Sweet  of  some 150 

Lady  de  Greg's 169 

Lady  Healy^s  Nonsuch 161 

Lake 161 

Lane*8  Red  Streak 162 

Lane's  Sweet T..  162 

Landrum 162 

Large    Striped  Winter   Pear- 
main  168 

Late  Strawberry 168 

Lacker 168 

Laquur 168 

Large  Fall  Pippin 99 

Late  Bouah 71 

Larae  White  Juneating 74 

Ladies' Favorite 77 

Lady  Apple 86 

Lar^e  Yellow  Bough 86 

Jja^'ffe  i^otnfinite ,.....,»,  320 

Lar^e  Rod  Siberian  Crab .....  t^B 

Utigc  Sweet , 16S 

Landon    .*.,,<*■'»<.,....  161 

Ladies' Swpet 106 


jLMona  jrtppin. i99 

Lewis 164 

Leicester  Sweet 164 

Leather  Apple  of  Twric 180 

Le  Grand  Bohemian  Boredmrf' 

fer 209 

Lemon  Pippin 216 

Limber  Twig 164 

Little  Peamudn 108 

Lima 198 

Little  Vandevere  of  Indiana  . .  199 

Lincoln  Pippin 204 

Long  Stem  of  Penn^ylTania  . .     86 

Long  Stem  Sweet 117 

London-Golden  Pippin, 146 

Locy 164 

Long  Stem  of  Maasachiisetu. .  164 

London  Swe^t 165 

Londonderry. 188 

Long  Island  Seek-no-forther. .   165 

Long  John 165 

Long  Pearmain 165 

LorincSweet 165 

Lowell 166 

Lord  Gwgdr^s  Newtown  Pippin  206 

LongYille's  Kernel 216 

LoTett's  Sweet 216 

Loudon  Pippin 165 

Looombe's  Seedling. 217 

Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet 166 

Lyman's  Large  Summer 166 

Lyseom 166 

Mamma  Beam 74 

Mangum 87 

Mamfield 87 

MaHin 87 

Magnum  Bonum 122 

Margarety  or  Striped  JuneaUmg  189 

Margaretha  Apfel 189 

Matthew  Stripe 166 

Macomber 167 

Magnolia 167 

Maiden's  Favorite 167 

VLaiden's  Apple 167 

Maiden's  Blush 167 

Mijor 168 

Mela  Garia 168 

Mansfield  Russet 169 

Manomet 169 

Manomet  Sweet 169 

Marks 169 

Maria  Bush 169 

Marston's  Red  Winter 169 

^ia..;_j:.  rv,,, ,..  ,7a 

MurgiJ :sn 

Malu^  Hat^aia ,    43« 

Malus  SpcciMlis 229 

Marjknd  Ch«ese. »>...«•>.  119 


McLeUan 87 

McAfee*8  Nonsuch 170 

McHenrT 171 

Meladi  Carlo 168 

Mela  Carta 168 

Meach 171 

Mcigg 171 

Meister 171 

Melt  in  the  Mouth 171 

Mexico 171 

Melon 87 

MeachemSwet 174 

Meagineh  Favorite 188 

Melvill  Sweet 217 

Menag^rc 217 

Merritt's  Sweet 217 

Methodist 217 

Millereek  Vandevere 104 

Milton  Golden  Pippin 146 

Michiel  Henry  Pippin 172 

Middle 172 

Mittle 172 

Mifflin  King 172 

Miller 172 

Miller  Apple 172 

Minister 178 

Milam 217 

Mother 87 

Monmouth  Pippin 88 

Mountain  Pippin 142 

Molasses 178 

Monk's  Favorite 178 

Moore's  Greening 178 

Moses  Wood 174 

Mouse  Apple 174 

Moote  Apple 174 

Morrison^s  Red 174 

Monstrous  Pippin 214 

Monarch 218 

Moore's  Sweet 218 

Molasses  Sweet 181 

McrgajCs  Favorite 198 

Mitskmelon 197 

Munson  Sweet 174 

Munche's  Pippin 217 

Murphy -218 

MygatCs  Bergamot 186 

Kantehalee 174 

New  York  Greening 79 

Newtown  Greening 79 

Newtown  Pippin 88 

Newtown  Pippin,  Yellow 89 

Neverfail 99 

Newtoion  Spitzenhargh 1 37 

New  Jersey  Red  Streak. 1 87 

Ne  Plus  Ultra 189 

Myer'a  Nonpareil, , 76 

Omdorf. Vl^ 


Newark  King 176 

Newark  Pippin 17« 

New  York  Spice 168 

New  Scarlet  Nonpareil 218 

New  Y&rk  Gloria  Mundi 214 

Neisley's  Winter  PenUh 220 

Newark  Sweeting 226 

Nickigack 176 

N  a  Greening 124 

Norton's  Melon 87 

Northern  Spy 90 

Nodhead 167 

Northern  Sweet. . .  w 177 

Northern  Golden  Sweet 177 

Non  PareUle 218 

Norfolk  Beaufln 218 

Nonpareil  Scarlet 218 

Nonsuch 218 

Nonpareil,  Old 218 

Norfolk  Pippin 219 

Oconee  Greening 177 

Ohio  Wine 78 

Ohio  Favorite 90 

Ohio  Red  Streak 177 

Old  Field 219 

Old  English  CodUn 177 

Old  House 177 

Old  Golden  Pippin 146 

Old  Nonsuch 97 

Oldaker's  New 206 

Orange 166 

Ortley 90 

Ortley  Pinpin 90 

Orange  aweeting 146 

Orange  Sweet 174 

Orange  Apple 178 

Oslin 219 

Osgood's  Favorite 166 

Osceola 178 

Owen'sf  Golden  Beauty 202 

Ox  Eye 108 

Oxford  Peach 187 

Ox  Apple 214 

Paterson's  Sweet 116 

Paternoster  Apfel 137 

Paradise,  Winter  Sweet 178 

Parmain  d'Ete 114 

Pecker 71 

Petit  Api  Bouge 86 

Petersburgh  Pippin 88 

Peck's  Pleasant 91 

Pepin  f  Or 146 

Peach-Pond  Sweet 179 

People's  Choice 179 

Pearson's  Plate 219 

Pearmain  Blue 219 

Omc's  Early ,..,,  178 

Ohiv  Nutiparell  .,♦.♦♦*.*«*     76 


Pcannain,  Glajnte 219 

Pennock*8  Red  Winter 220 

Ptnnoek 220 

reniiington*8  Seedling 220 

rhiUielphUamtt 71 

PhiUpRick 88 

Philxp't  ReifutU 182 

PhilUp's  Sweet 179 

PhilUppi 179 

Pitzer  Hill 96 

PunU  Beauty  of  the  Wti 142 

PieAppU, 152 

Pickman 180 

Pink  Sweeting 180 

Pittsburgh  Fippin 180 

Pine  Apple  Riueet 220 

Potnmi  Ro$e 85 

Pmnmi  tTAni  Rouge 85 

Pomme  de  Neige 94 

Pwntne  du  Caen, 99 

Painme  Regelant 1 80 

Poittme  de  Berlin, 181 

Pmmme  de  Look 187 

Pommed'Or 146 

Potnme  Finale 168 

Poinme  de  Charlee 168 

Pomme  Grise 180 

Poinme  de  Cuir 180 

Poinme  de  Caraetere 218 

Porter, ..... ,,. 96 

jwtmai , ,  sa 

J'titind. 120 

J'*ifind  Si&eet 1 06 

J'tdtMT  iivxBi 164 

J'ntter'*  T^^T^f'  Sftdlififf. .  .  ^  ,*  *  159 

J^mnpeif  .,..*...*,*.,,,....  20fl 

VW\\y  Bright \m 

Pot  ter  £^|>itaenbu^gh ......  181 

J*<nm^l  8pitE(^nbarfjb.  ,..*,.♦  181 

J^ftppjf  Grrttiin0  , » 168 

pijuud  Koval  , 220 

PnaaEwiiig .*._„...  181 

]*nt>st'i  Sweet  . ,, . , 181 

pH>;?reps  * .  *  * 94 

rrde  of  >ieptctfiber 188 

I'rrna , 220 

rt^'iidenl 231 

Pritslley., 311 

J*r/4fntlfff'9  Aitfftri^im  .*...♦.*  3al 

Ti iiliKc  Sweet 2'2l 

Ftemh  Rtimite, , .  74 

Primate yS 

IVior'^Red ........  B6 

J*tiAet»9e  JVoAie  Zo«(e .,,,,,,♦  181 

Ptii pic  Ji^iberian  Crab,*  ,,.»»♦,  229 

Pumpkli]  Rosset • . .  ^ .  221 


Pyrue  Aetracamea 226 

PyrueBaeeaia 228 

Pyrue  Prm/olia, 228 

Pyrue  SpeMnlie 229 

Queen's 209 

QueenAnne 16t 

Quince 181 

Rambo 96 

Raule*8  Jannet 99 

RauWe  Janneiting 99 

RarUan  Sweet  r 172 

RayAppU 174 

Ragan 182 

Rambaur   iEie^  or  Summer 

Rambour  ,., 182 

Rambowr^Ete 182 

RamedeWs  Red  Pumpkin  Sweet  190 

Ramadeire  Sweet 190 

Rambour  Franc 182 

Red  Russet 97 

RedCanada 97 

RedAstrachan 98 

Red  Spitunburgh 101 

RedAehmore 114 

RedHaeel 120 

Redjune 127 

Red  Quarrenden 184 

Red  Juneating 139 

Red  Pearmain 168 

Red  SpiUenburgh 168 

R^d  B€^k-n&^fiiTth€T. 159 

Kca  Wlm^^r  PearmaJti ISft 

JM  Lady  Finger l»S 

Red  Repliblican 181 

Red  Rjince ,...»... IIW 

RciiSweoL „.  I8S 

RiidCftthewd  .....,...,...,,  im 
Rid  Pytmikin  Sieeet. « « 4 .  * . . .  110 

lUdCiJthhU tu 

Red  D&^ior  . ,. .*.»*i**«  Hi 

/b^^HKIfl  Pip|7«n.,.  »..«.«**  il^ 

R^d  Pemiock  , 220 

Red  Ingcfitrift  .._ l2L 

Bed  nnd  G reen  Sweets  .*..,..  22L 
RedPouud  Swecl.,.,, .,..«.,  US 

Red  GiUUtoK^f la^ 

R^d  Streak 117 

lUu^j^  Baker 218 

lit-inttU  df  Minnie* . « .  t . .  ^  * .  *  20'9 
Itclnette  Bbncbe  d^'E^pHgne. .     ^ 

Remotte,  CunadA. 99 

Rtinetie  du  Canada  lilanrke .  91 
RetmUt  Gr&KSf  du  Caii^tda^ « ,  99 
M^HtUt  da  Ciinada  a  Corfee . .     99 

Reinttt*  dJingUUrft 14i 

RtinetU  d^HoilaniAe ISl 

Beitvftte  Bdtarde,, ,,.. 20t 


Summer  Behflower    196 

Summer  Bellfloirer  of  Pa 196 

Saperb  Sweet 196 

Superb 196 

Surprise 228 

Summer  Golden  Hppin  .• 228 

Summer  Pippin , 162 

Summer  Bm/awer 71 

Summer  Rose 106 

Summer  Pearmain 114 

Summer  Sweet 161 

Swaar 107 

Sweeting,  Hartford 190 

Sweeting,  Ramsdeirs. 190 

Sweeting,  Tollman's. 191 

SweeUug,  Well's 181 

Sweet  Rambo 191 

Sweet  Fall  Pippin 192 

Sweet  Wine  Sop 192 

Sweet  Komanite 192 

Sweet  Vanderverc 192 

Steeet  Red»tr«ak 192 

Sweet  Harvey 192 

Sweet  and  Sour 223 

Sweet  Pearmain 150 

Sweet  June 161 

Sweet  Pippin 152 

Sweet  Wine 78 

Sweet  Harvett 86 

Sweeting,  Ladies' 106 

Sweet  Swaar 115 

Sweet  Gulden  Pippin 115 

Sweet  Cann 210 

Sweet  Rueset 221 

Sweet  Maiden'e  Bluek 226 

Switzer  Apple 180 

Swise  Pippin 180 

Table  Greening 224 

Tart  BimgK 74 

Tallow  Apple 166 

Tenor  HilU 118 

Tetofsky 197 

Tewksbury  Winter  Blush 197 

Tiflt's  Sweet 224 

Titus  Pippin 224 

Tinmoutb 197 

Toccoa 197 

Tinnpkine 186 

Townsend 197 

True  Spitzenburgh 106 

TVansparent  Pippin 132 

Traneparent  de  Mueco\  ie 225 

Trenton  Early  f 177 

Trar't  *'  ..,..*,,,.,,    .,..,,    1 H4 

Trmkr'a  FBOfv..  . ,  „ . , , ,    lag 

Trenton   F^iHy  T _  , . ,    isfi 

7'iitpeJk^km ,.   U2 

twenty  Ottnce  Pippin 


Tum-ofF-Lane 224 

Turkey  Greening 224 

Tuft's  Baldwin 198 

Twenty  Ounce 198 

Twenty  Ounce  Apple 198 

Twitcbell's  Sweet 199 

Uncle  Sarnie  Best 78 

YandeYere  .    199 

Yandevere  of  New  York 108 

Vandevere  of  Pa. 199 

Yandyne 199 

YandeTere  Pippin 199 

Yaughan's  Winter 200 

Vtctorume  Reinette 222 

Yirginia  Greening aOO 

Yictuals  and  Drink 200 

Vrai  Drop  tTOr 186 

Wahr  ItetnetU 99 

Wagener HO 

Warren  Pennoek 18T 

Warter'a  Golden  Pippin 145 

Watson's  Dumpling 224 

WaddeUHaU 188 

Waehinaton 189 

Wateon^e  Vandevere 199 

Walker's  Yellow 200 

Walpole 201 

Washington  Royal 201 

Waxen  of  Ck)xe 201 

Westfield  Seek-no-further. ....   1 10 

WeeVe  Pippin 182 

WelU-^StHped  R.  I.  Greening  186 

Welcome 121 

Wellington 212 

Wetherill's  White  Sweet 224 

Westchester  Seek-no-further..,  165 

Wellford's  Yellow 201 

Weston 201 

Western  Spy 201 

White  Pippin 208 

White  Bell/lower 90 

White  Spanish  Reinette 99 

White  Winter  Pearmain 1 10 

White  Seek-no-further 148 

W)tite  Hawthornden 149 

White  Calville 209 

White's  Loudon  Pippin 165 

White  Vandeoere 199 

White  Winter 202 

White  Juneating 202 

White  Doctor 202 

White  Spitzenberg 202 

White  Rambo 208 

Wfufi-  f'ctrmt.  , ,    .  ^  .      i^j 

White  Sweet %1U 

W  h\  Le  Afiiraclmn  .,,•.*•«,,,,  225 
Wiltov  Leaf  Pippin*  *.«*»..,      90 

191 


n  iiuaiD's  jravonte in 

WilliamTell 180 

William  Penn 208 

Winter  Pippin  of  Geneva. . • . .  Ill 

Winter  Jannetting 90 

Winter  Queen. 77 

Winter  Pearmain 91-02-114 

Winter  Golden  Sweet 117 

Winter  Seek-no-further 142 

Winter  Cheese 148 

Winter  Strawberry 224 

Winter  Queening 226 

Winter  Pippin  of  Vt 204 

Winter  Queen 226 

Willis's  Russet 208 

Willow  Twig 204 

Winthpop  Greening 204 

Winthrop  Pearmain 204 

Winesap 112 

WinsSop 112 

Wine  Apple 204 

Wing  Sweet .,..  226 

Winn's  Russet 204 

Warden's  Pie  Apple 189 

Wooeb)eeker 71 

WooanuuCsSong i...  90 

Woodttock  Pippin 208 

Wood's  Sweet 112 

Wooife  Huntingdon 182 

Woolman'e  Harvest • . .  106 

WolfsDen 116 

Wollaton  Pippin 181 

Wormsley  Pippin 225 

Wonder 176 

Wright  Apple 206 

Wyker  Pippin 188 

Wygers 188 

Yacht. 206 

Yellow  Meadow 206 

Yellow  Pearmain 206 

Yellow  BellJUmw 72 

Yellow  Harvest 74 

YeUwo  Janett 99 

Yellow 132 

Yellow  Siberian  Grab 228 

Yellwo  Hoss 164 

Yellow  Pippin 176 

Yellow  German  Reinette 188 

Yopp's  Favorite 206 

York  Imperial 206 

Yost 206 

Yorknusset 221 

Young's  Long  Keepi  tg 212 

Winter  Harvey 110 

Willson's  June 127 

Yellov  Ingestrie 221 


Abrteotter  Blanc 

Abrieotier 

Ahricot  Piehe 

Ahrieot  Commun 

Albergier 

Alherge , 

Amygdalus  Dasgearpa, 

Amanda  Aveline 

Ananas 

Angoumois  f 

Anson's 

Anson's  Imperial 

Apricot  Precoee 

Apricot  hdiif  Musquee., 

Blenheim 

Blanc 

Black 

Brown  Masculine 

Brussels , 

Breda , 

Burlington 

D'Alezandrie 

DeHollande 

DeSt.  Jean 

JDe  St.  Jean  Rouge 

De  Nancy 

J)u  Luxembourg, 

IhiPape 

Dunmore 

Dunmore's  Breda 

Dubois'  Early  Golden, . . 

Earlv  Golden 

Early  Orange 

Early  Masculine 

Early  White  Masculine. 

Eruhe  Muscateher 

Germine 

Gros  Precoee 

Gros  d'Alexancbric 

GroFruhe 

Chrosse  Germine 

HasselnuMmandel 

Hemskirke 

Hunt's  Moorpark, 

Lafayette 

Large  Early 

Large  Turkey 

Moorpark 

Musch-Musch 

Noir 

Oldaker's  Moorpark. . . 

Orange , 

Piehe 

Peehe  Grosse 

Peach 


MiaekOarooH 256 

Black  SpmtUk 279 

JBlaekOrUans 269 

Bleeding  Heart 269 

BloodaootPe  Amber 264 

Blowhood's  ffimev 2M 

Bloot^^oo^e  New  Honey 264 

Bowyer's  Barl J  Heart 267 

Bouquet  Amareile 278 

Brietol  €%§rry ...  266 

Brant 268 

Brandy  wine 268 

Brenneman^e  Early 267 

Burr's  SeadliBg 268 

Bnttner*!  Black  Heart 268 

Battner*8  Yellow 269 

Buiiner's  Waehe-Knorpel 

Kireehe 269 

BiUinet^s  CMbe-Knorpel 

Kireeke 269 

BuehanarCe  Early  Duke 278 

Buttner*8  October  Morello. . . .  278 

Busch  Weieheel 278 

Buschel  Kireeke 278 

Bullock's  Heart 271 

C.  Vulgaris^  Semperplorene , . .  280 

Carmine  Stripe 268 

Caroline 269 

Carnation 274 

Ceriee  Amhrie : . .  249 

Cer€unu  Avium 266 

Cerisier  de  4  i  lAvre 271: 

Cerise  Ouigne 278 

Cerise  Nouvelle  d^Angleterre, .  274 

Cerise  de  Portugal 274 

Cerise  Gourte  Queue 276 

Cerise  duNord 277 

Cerise  d  Bouquet 278 

Cerisier  t  Troeket 278 

Cerisier  Hain  i  Fntit  Bond ..  278 

Cerisier  Nain  Preeoce 278 

Cerise  InduUe 278 

Cerasus  Sylvestris^  Flore  Pleno  279 
Cerisier  it  Fleurs  Doubles  ....  280 

Cerasus  Serrulata 280 

Cerise  de  la  7\mssainte 280 

Cerise  Tardive 280 

Cerisier  Pleurant 280 

Cerise  de  8t.  Martin 280 

Cerasus  Viroiniane^ 280 

Cerasier  de  Virginie 280 

Champagne 269 

Chinese  Heart, 269 

Cherry  Dukf 278 

Christiana  and  Mary 276 


Cleveland 269 

Cleveland  Bigarreau 269 

Cluster 278 

Coe*8  Tranroarent 260 

Coe^s  Late  Gumation 276 

Censr  de  Pigeon 262 

CommoH  Einglieh 266 

Coneetoga 269 

Corone 269 

Oouronne 269 

Coroun ...  269 

Coularde 278 

Common  Bed 276 

Commune 276 

Commune  d  Troeket 278 

Common  Sour  Cherry 279 

Crown 274 

Cumberland's  Seedling 267 

Davenport 269 

Davenporfs  Early 269 

DeHollande 278 

D^Espagne 278 

DeSpa 278 

Delicate 261 

Downer*8  Late 261 

Downer 261 

Downer's  Late  Red 261 

Downing^s  Red  Cheek 260 

Doctor 260 

Downton 260 

Double  Volgere 276 

Double  Frenek  Okerry. 279 

Double  Flowering  Eentisk, . . .  280 
Dredge's  Early  WkiU  Heart, .  261 

Duchess  de  Palluau 276 

DutehMorello 277 

Dwarf  Double  Flowering 28(» 

Early  Purple  Guigne 261 

Early  PtirjiU  Qriotte 261 

EarlyBlaek 266 

Early  Prolific 261 

Early  White  Heart 261 

Early  Duke 278 

Early  Richmond 276 

Early  May 278 

Elizabeth 261 

Elliotfs  Favorite 261 

Elkkom 267 

Elkkom  of  Maryland 267 

Elton 262 

Englisk  Weieksel  f t76 

Engluk  Morello, 277 

Ever  Flowering  Cherry. 280 

Favorite 261 

Flesh-colored  Bigarreau 262 
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j'aur  w  ine  x^ouna, sii 

FruKe   Kleine   Hunde    Zwerg 

Weich$el 278 

Fraser't  Black  Tartarian 260 

Fraser's  Black  Heart 2«0 

Fraser'8  Black 260 

Fraser't  Tartaritehe 260 

Fraser's  White  Tartarian 271 

Fraser'a  White  Transparent  ,.211 

Ga8coigne*8  Heart 269 

German  Mayduke 261 

Oean  Amber 264 

Gifford's  Seedling 270 

Governor  Wood 262 

Oahet  a  CourU  Qutue 276 

Oraffion 249 

OrooU  Princes* 249 

Gros  Bigarreau^    Coulsur    de 

Chair 262 

Gros  Bigarreau  Blanc 262 

Great  Biearreau  ? 268 

Griotte  de  Portngal 272 

Grosse  Schtoarze  Hertz  Kirsche  266 

Gros  Cceuret 267 

Great  Bigarreau  of  Mezel 262 

Gross  Schwarze  Knoorpel  ....  267 

Gros  Bigarreau  Rouge 269 

Gridley 270 

Griotte  Grosse  Noir 278 

Griotte  d'Espagne 278 

Griotte  Precoce 278 

Grosse  Cerise  Rouge  Pale 274 

Griottier  Rouge  Pale 274 

Griottier  de  Villennis 274 

GrosGobet  276 

Griotte  Or<Unaire  du  NortL ...  277 

Griottier  i  Botuiuet 278 

Griottier  Nain  Precoce 278 

Guigne  Noir  Luisante 279 

Guignicr  a  Rameaux  Pendans,  280 
Guignier  d  Feuitles  ds  Tabac .  271 

Guigne  Noir  Tardive 267 

Guinier  a  Fruit  Noir 266 

Guigne  Grosse  Noir 266 

Guigne  Rowe  Hative 269 

Harrison  Heart  f 267 

Hative 278 

Herz  Kersche 268 

Herefordshire  Black 269 

Hswfordshire  Heart 269 

Herefordshire  White 261 

HUdesheimer    Gans   Spate 

Knorpel  Kirsche 258 

Hildesheimer    Spate    Herz 

Kirschi .,.  268 


jjQiMiHa  xfMorreau  r  ..*•••.. .  s«v 

Holman'sAtke 278 

Honey 270 

Hovey 262 

Hyde^s  Late  Black 262 

Hyde's  Red  HeaK 270 

Imperial  MoreUo 279 

Italian  Hseart 249 

Jaune  de  Prtiase 270 

Jeffrey's  Dake 276 

Jeffrey's  Rogal 275 

Jeffrey's  Royal  Oaroon 276 

Jocosot 262 

Keokuk 268 

Eennioott 268 

Kentish 276 

KsntisJt^  or  Flemish. 276 

KentishRod 279 

Kirtland's  Large  Morello. 276 

Kirtland's  Mammoth 268 

KirUand's  Mary 268 

Kirsc1teMitSdftig«nFUiaeK.  267 

Knevetfs  Late  Bigi/rreau 261 

Knight's  Eariy  Black 268 

Koniglichs  Amarelle 278 

Lamennann^s  Grosse  Kirsehe. .  249 

Zauermann^s  Kirsche 249 

LoMennannU  Herz  Kirsche. . .  249 
Large  Heart-Shaped  Bigarroam  262 

LargeRedProAf 268 

Large  White  Bigarreau 267 

Large  Heart-shaped  Bigmrrtaits  267 

Late  Bigarreau 264 

Large  Double  Flowering 279 

Large  Black  Bigarreau 267 

Large  WUd  Black 269 

Large  Mayduke 278 

Large  Morello 276 

Late  Kentish 279 

Late  Arch  Duke 272 

Late  Duke 272 

Large  Honsy 270 

LateHonsy. 270 

Lady  Southampton's  Yellow.. .  270 
IjodySouthafHpton'sDuks....  270 
Lady  Southampton's   OoUan 

Drop 270 

Leather  Stocking 264 

Lemercisr 278 

Lion's  Heart 271 

Logan 264 

Louis  Phillip. 279 

Lundie  Gean 270 

Mayduke 278 

Maziard ,*  251 


Magnijigme  d»  Seemtx 272 

Manning*8  Early  Biackbeart . .  270 

Hanning's  Late  Black. 264 

Hanning's  Mottled 264 

Hadiflon  Biganeau 264 

Merry  Chetry 266 

Meritier  d  Petit  Fnmt 265 

Aferitier  i  Petit  Fruit  Ni>fr,,,  266 

Meriner  ti  FU%»rt  DoMee 279 

Meriner  itr  Fruit  Blane 270 

Herville  de  Septembre 271 

Mtllett'e  Late  Heart  Ihike 278 

MUan 277 

Mtmtroue  de  Moxel 262 

Mottled  Bigarreau 264 

MorrieDfike 278 

Morrie'e  Early  JhUce 278 

Monetroue  de  Btmay. 278 

Montmorency 276 

Montmcreney  d  €hroe  Fruit. . .  276 

Montmoretunf 276 

Montmorency  d  Longue  Q^eue,  276 

Morello 277 

Monate  AmarelU    280 

Monstroue  May 267 

Muscat  de  Prague 276* 

New  Large  Black  Bigarreetu  . .  266 

NewMayduke 269 

Ocheen  Hen  Kirtehe 271 

Ohio  Beaaty 266 

Osceola 266 

Ox  Heart 271 

Petite  Oerirn  Rouge  Prhoce, .  278 

Pierce's  Late 266 

Pie  Cherry 279 

Plamstooe  Morello 277 

Portugal  Buke 272 

Pontiac 266 

Powhattan 266 

President. 266 

Proudfoot 266 

Prinxeeein  Kireeke 249 

Precoce .' . .  278 

Prunue  Ceraaue  Pleno 279 

Romsey^s  Late  Morello 279 

Remington 27 1 

Jiemington  White  Heart  .....  271 

JUmifwton  Heart 271 

RedHeoTt 269 

Red  Jacket> 266 

Reine  Hortense 278 

RiTer*8  Early  Heart 271 

RiTer'fl  Early  Amber 271 

Richardson 266 

Robert's  Red  Heart 266 

HonakTe  Large  Black  Heart. .  260 

Walah 


RoeJ^port  Bigarreau. ........  268 

Royale  Hdtive. 27» 

Royale 276 

RoyaU  Ordinaire 276 

RonaUTa  Lerge  Morello 277 

Royal  Duke. 277 

Rwale  Anglaiee  Tardive  ...  277 

SchwBrMeHcrtKWeeKe,: 260 

September  Weicheel  Qroeee  ...  277 

Serrulated  Leaned  Cherry  ....  280 

Shannon 277 

SiMeilaLivre 278 

SmaU  WHd  Black 266 

SmallMay     278 

Small  Double  Floeeering 280 

SDonieh  Black  Heart 266 

J^MUe  Hildeshdmer  Marmor 

Kireehe 268 

Bpanieh  Yellaut 270 

Sparhawk's  Honey ^ . . .  266 

Sparrowhawk's  Honey 266 

St,  Martin' $  Amarelle 280 

StreefsMay 267 

Superb  Cireaeeian 260 

Suaaex 276 

Swedieh 261 

Sweet  Montmorency 266 

Tartarian 280 

Tardive  de  Mone 271 

Tecumseh 267 

TTiompaon'e  JDuke 278 

Tobacco  Leaved 271 

Townsend 268 

TresFertile. 278 

TVauben  Amarelle 278 

Tradescant's  Black  Heart  ....  267 

Tradescanfe 267 

Transparent  Gulgne 267 

TVanaparent  Oeem 267 

Traneparent 267 

Triumph  of  Cumberland 267 

Turkey  Biaarreau  f 249 

Turkey  Btgarreau 267 

YaiPs  August  Duke 274 

Very  Large  Heart 271 

Vier  auf  ein  Pfund 271 

VirgintBch  Kireehe 280 

Virginian  Wild  Cherry 280 

Virginian  May 276 

Wax  Cherry 274 

Wendell's  Mottled  Bigarreau..  268 

Werder's  Early  Black  Heart. .  268 

WerdeeheFruheSekwaru,.,,  268 

West's  WhiU  Heart 249 

Weichsel  mit  Oauzkurtm  Stiel  27  & 

Weeping,  or  AUsaints. 280 

266 


Whij^Blaek 256 

WhiUOxHeitrt S^J 

WHU  Biaairrt€M 267 

WhiUHtmri 261 

WhiU  7}ran9part9U 261 

WtldCherty 280 

WUder'tBigarreaudsMm...  264 

WUd  EnglUk  Chsrry 266 

WUd  Blaeh  FmUad 266 

YtUom^tmUk 249 

TMomE<ms9 270 

TMom^w  Golden 270 

TutigTo 280 

OUBEAITS. 

Attractor, 288 

Blane  Tranaparent 286 

BUuikEngliak 286 

Black  KapleB. 286 

GaaU 286 

Champagne 288 

Cherry     * 288 

Common  Black 286 

Fertile  Currant  of  PaUuau. ...  288 

OoHath 286 

GondotiinRed 288 

Gondouin  White 284 

Orouellitr  d  Fruii  OamUwr  de 

Chair 288 

Oro»$e  Rom  de  HMand 284 

Oroui    Weiu    und   BctkffM- 

treifU  Joh<mn€sbeer4 286 

OrouiUier  Bouae  d  Orot  FruU  284 

Houghton  CoMtU 286 

Knight's  Sweet  Bed 284 

Knight^s  Early  Red 284 

Knight*8  Large  Red 284 

Large  Fruited  Mieeoari 286 

Largt  Bunched  R^ 284 

Larqe  Red  Jhdek. 284 

La  Verfiaillaiae 284 

La  native 284 

La  Fertile 284 

Lonff  Biuiohed  Bed 284 

Mag^e  VUioria 286 

Missouri 286 

Morgan'e  WhiU 286 

MorganURed 284 

Nme  WhUelhUeh 286 

Keui  Red  Dutch 284 

Fleatan^a  Eye 288 

Prince  Albert 284 

Bed  Flowering 286 

Red  Dutch 284 

BedGrape 286 


EMve'e  WkUe 266 

Ruby  OutU 286 

Short  Bunched  Bed 286 

Striped  Fruited. 286 

Transparent 286 

Yiotoria. 286 

White  Clinton 286 

White  Antwerp 286 

White  Grape 286 

White  Dutch 286 

WhiUCryetat..:. 286 

WhiULeghom. 286 

not. 

Angelique 298 

BaynMUr 291 

BUckNaplee 291 

Black  Ischia 291 

Black  Genoa 298 

Blueltehia 291 

Bordeaux. 292 

Broum  Hamburgh 291 

Brown  N^aplee 291 

Brown  Italian 291 

Brown  Ischia 292 

^rown  Turkey 291 

Brunswick  .  • 291 

Cheatnut 292 

Ohettnut-eolored  leMa 292 

Clementine 291 

Concourelle  Blanche 298 

Early  Forcing ^ 291 

l^tgue  Blanche 298 

FortPa  Seedling 298 

Green  lechia 298 

Hanover, 291 

Italian, 291 

LargeBlue 291 

Large  White  Genoa 298 

LeeU  Perpetual 291 

Madonna ,. . . .  291 

Malta 292 

Marseilles 298 

Murreg 291 

Nerii 298. 

Pocoeh 298 

Pregussata 298 

Red 291 

Small  Brown 292 

Small  Brown  Ischia 292 

Violette 29* 

Violette  de  Bordeaux 292 

White  MareeilUt 298 

WhiteNapUe 298 

White  StanfiUtrd. 29S 

WhiceiACiua 298 


Berry^s  Greenwood 297 

Bo«rdmao*8  Britisb  Grown.. . .  2v6 

Buerdsiirs  Bockwing    297 

Capper's  Top  8aw  jer 297 

Capper's  Bunker  HiU 297 

Capper's  Bonny  Lass 298 

Catherine 299 

Champagne 297 

Cleworth's  White  Lion 298 

Cook's  White  Eagle 298 

Companion 298 

Conquering  Hero 298 

CoIUers'  Jolly  Angler 297 

Crompton  Sheba  Queen 298 

Dan's  MisUke 298 

Drill 299 

Barly  Green  Hairy 297 

Eagle 299 

Edward's  Jolly  Tar 298 

Fkrrow's  Roaring  Lion 297 

Freedom 299 

General 298 

Glenton  Green 298 

Gorton's  Viper 297 

Goldfinder 299 

Cheen  Qa^ewgne 297 

Green  Wahiut 298 

Gunner 299 

Hartshom^^  Luicaehire  Lad. . .  297 
Hapley's  Lady  of  the  Manor. .  298 

Hepburn  Green  Prolific 298 

Hill's  Golden  Gourd 297 

Houghton's  Seedling 299 

Keen's  Seedling 297 

Keepsake 298 

Lady  Leicester 299 

Leigh's  Rifleman 297 

Leader 299 

Lion's  Provider  .....•....••  298 

London 298 

Massey's  Heart  of  Oak 298 

Melling's  Crown  Bob 297 

Miss  Bold 297 

Napoleon  le  Grand. 298 

Part's  Golden  Fleece 297 

Parkinson's  Laurel 298 

Peru 299 

Pitmaston  Green  Gage .......  298 

Prophet's  Rockwood 297 

Queen  of  Trumps 299 

RedWanington 297 

Saunder's  Cheshire  Lass «  298 

Snowdrop 299 

TaUy  Ho 299 

Taylor's  Bright  Venus 298 

Thumper 298 

Turnout 298 


Weathercock 298 

Wellington's  Glory 298 

White  Honey 298 

Woodward's  White  Smith  ....  298 

Yellow.  Champagne 297 

YeUowBatt 297 


AliemU 819 

Aleppo. 828 

Alexander's 888 

AUaticaduPo 822 

AmUr  Mi$9eMne S24 

Amiens 824 

American  MtucwRne 846 

AnMlTt  Large  Oval  Black  ...  820 

Ayv€me 818 

Ayivema 818 

AuoemMJtauge 818 

Augutt  ISrittibe 821 

Black  Chnter 818 

Black  Frontignan 818 

Black  Hamburgh 319 

Black  Prince 819 

Black  Lombardy 820 

Bhujk  Morocco 820 

Black  St.  Peter's.... 820 

Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria..  820 

BkckTripoU 820 

Black  Muscadine 821 

Black  Sweetwater 821 

BUuk  Morilhn 818 

Bla6k  Bwrgymdg 818 

Black  CoHMtantia. 818 

Block  Spanish 319 

Black  Valsntia 819 

Black  Portugal 819 

BlackLisbon 819 

Black  Muscadsl 320 

Black  Palestine 820 

Black  Grape  from  Tripoli 820 

Black  Chasselas  ...: 821 

Blacksmith's  WhiU  OusUr. . .  824 

Blanc  de  BonneuU 828 

Blanks  Virginia 888 

Blanks  PJe  Red, 888 

Blanks  Madeira 888 

Bland 888 

Blue  Trollinger 819 

BourdaUs  dee  Hautes  Pyrenees  818 

Boston 819 

Brinckle 884 

Brown  Hamburgh 819 

Burguider 821 

Bull,  or  Bullet 841 


^'wryv'Mcvr •>>•••••.■     WAcr 

Cambridge  Botanic  Owrden, . .  819 

Cape  Grape 888 

Canadian  Chief 884 

Canby's  Au^st 884 

Caasady 884 

Catawba. 884 

Catav/ba  Tokay 884 

ChasselaA  Mnsqn^ 828 

Choiseku  Noir 821 

Chasitlas  DarS 824 

Chasselae  Blane 824 

Chaswlas  de  FontainebUmu  . . .  824 

Chasseku  Precoce 326 

Chasulas  Royal 826 

Ckwteelae  Rouge 829 

Chaseelas  Panache 828 

Charlsworth  Tokaj 823 

Child's  Superb 886 

Chad's  Seedling 885 

Ciotat 828 

Clara 886 

CliflofCs  Conataniia 888 

Clinton 886 

Columbia 836 

Concord 886 

Cumberland  Lodge 821 

JTArbois 824 

De  St.  Jean 821 

Delaware 836 

Diana 838 

IhUck  Hambargh 819 

Dutch  Stoeetwater 826 

Early  Black  July 821 

Early  White  MaWaffla 828 

^ariy  CkoHseUu 823 

£arly  While  Teneriffe 824 

£arly  Sweetwater : . . .  826 

Sarly  White  Museadint 826 

£arly  Black 318 

Elsingburgh 888 

EUenbcTOugh 838 

Emily 888 

Esperione 821 

Farintux  Noir.  .^ 822 

Fintindo .* 822 

Flame  Colored  Tokay 329 

Fleish  Traube, ." 319 

Fox  Grape. 846 

Franc  Pineau '318 

Frankendali 819 

Frankenthnler 819 

Frankenthaler  Groe  Noir 819 

Fromente 822 

Frontniae  of  Alexandria 825 

GarrigucB 839 

Genuine  Tokay 826 

Gibaralttr 819 

DevereaiLK 840 

Long ;  840 


Grove  End  Smeeimater S8S 

Gray  Tokay  f 9» 

Oraham S89 

Grauer  Mm9eaieUer 828 

Grizzly  FronHgnae 828 

Orizdy  FrontiniaB S28 

Grower  RieeeHng S27 

Hartford  Prolific. . .   8«9 

Hampton  Cotert  FffM 819 

ffarcfy  Blue  Windwr S21 

Heath S85 

HerbemoQt 889 

HerbcmcnVs  Madeira S89 

Hudler .,..  819 

Hudson 840 

Hyde's  EUm 840 

Isabella 840 

Jaeob*g  SirmUfe 821 

Jack 842 

Jews 825 

Jerusalem,  Muscat 826 

July  Grape 821 

Kleier  RlssUng 827 

Kniglttis  Variegated  OliaflBek&  828 

KwmmelTraMhe 828 

Languedoe 819 

Le  Ooeur 820 

Le  Meumer, 822 

Le  Oour 823 

Le  Meker 828 

Longwortk's  Ohio 842 

Louisa 841 

Lombardy 829 

Lunel. 826 

Lyman 841 

Madeline 821 

Madeline  Noir 821 

Malmsey  Mueemdine. 823 

Madeira  Wine  Grape 826 

Malaga 826 

Mammoth  Catowba 841 

Marion 841 

Madeira 838 

Maurillan  Panaehi 828 

MafPrillan  Noir  PanaehS 828 

Metier  Blane 828 

Miller's  Bargnndy 822 

MillerGraps 822 

Miner's  Seedling 846 

Missouri 841 

Missouri  Seedling 841 

Mohrendutte 819 

Money's 820 

MoHllonHdtif 821 

Morillon  Taconne 822 

MoHllonNoir 818 

Morons  Farinaecio 822 

Lenoir 840 


Momair  Blwte 828 

Motekata  Biatua 826 

Moaeado  Bianco 826 

MoBcatel  Cammun 326 

Muscat  Noir 818 

Muaeat  Noir  OnUnair$„ .....  818 

Muteai  Noir  de  Jura 318 

Muscat  d^ Alexandria 825 

Muscat  Blane 826 

Muscat  Blanc  de  Jura 326 

Muscat  R<mge  . 828 

Muscat  Oris 828 

Muscado  Rosso 828 

Muscaieller 826 

Muller 822 

Mfdlevrebe 822 

Mu»k  Chasselas 323 

Nepeans  Gonstanlia 826 

Norton^ s  Seedling, , . . .  342 

Nortotrs  Virgioia 842 

Noirin 822 

Northern  Muscadine. ........  842 

Ohio 842 

Oldaker's  We»fs  Saint  Peter^s.  320 

Parsley-leaned 823 

Parsley-leaved  Muscadins,,  •  • .  823 

Passe-loHffue  Musqui 325 

Passe  Musgui, 325 

Petit  Riessling 827 

Pitmaston  White  Cluster 324 

Pineau 318 

Poeock^s  Bojnascus 319 

Poonah 820 

Powell 333 

Purple  Frontignan 318 

Purple  Oawstantia 818 

Purple  Hamburgh 319 

Pulvcrulenta 322 

Raabe ^.  843 

Raisin  des  Cannes 320 

Raisin  des  Cuba 320 

Raisin  d^Eapagfte 320 

Raixin  Precoce 321 

Raisin  de  Bourgne 318 

Raisin  d'Auiricke 323 

Raiitin  de  Champagne 824 

Raisin  de  Frontignan 326 

Raisin  Suisse 828 

Raisin  dAless 328 

Rebecca 843 

Red  Chasaela.'" 329 

Red  Hamburgh 819 

Red  Muscat  of  Alejrou^r'.n  . . .   820 
Red  Front inac  of  Jannmlctn. .  320 

Red  Resting 336 

Red  Scttppemong , 333 

RedMuncy 884 

Wyman  .. ./. 


Red  Frontignan 828 

Red  Constantia 328 

Red  Grape  of  Taurida 829 

Reissling 327 

Rebibo 825 

RhsmishRed 829 

Rossling 827 

Rother 818 

Royal  Muscadine « . .  824 

Roanoake 84^ 

Rudeshimerberg 327 

Salisbury  VioUt  . 819 

Saint  Peter's 320 

Sauvignien  Noir 822 

Scuppernong 345 

Schuylkill  Muscadell 838 

Schuylkill  Muscadine 33? 

Schloss  Johannisberg 327 

Schiras 822 

Sehwarzer  Fruhzeitiger 321 

Schwartzer 318 

Scotch  White  Cluster 324 

Segar  Box 842 

Sir  William  Romley's  Black, .  818 

Sir  A.  Pytches'  Black 319 

Small  Black  Cluster 318 

Spring  Mill  Constantia 388 

StevHwrds  Black  Prince 319 

Styrian 825 

Stillwards  Stoeetwater 826 

Striped  Muscadine 828 

Switzerland  Orape 828 

Swarfs  Elsenburg 888 

Tasker's  Orape 883 

TokaiBkMc 326 

To-Kalon 845 

TontefUum  Park  Muscat 825 

Traminer 835 

True  Burgundy 818 

Trollinger 819 

TrolUr 819 

Turner's  Black 821 

VaienHneU 819 

Variegated  Chasselas 828 

Venango t 346 

Verdelho 825 

Vcrdal 826 

Verdilhio 325 

Vitis  Vulpina 845 

Vitis  Rotundi/olia 345 

Victoria 819 

Vrai  Auvernas 318 

Warner's  Black  Hamburgh. . .  319 

Watf.r  Zoet  Noir 321 

Water  Zoete  Blanc R26 

Wantage 829 

Warren 889 


845 


WtUeUr 819 

W9i»9koUiiMr  TrcUinger S19 

Wuet  Bt,  PeUr^M S20 

White  Muscat  of  AlexsndrU . .  826 

White  Froniigiian 826 

White  Sweetwater 826 

White  Tokay 826 

White  Hamburgh 887 

White  nice 827 

White  RiasUng 827 

White  Catawba 846 

White  P^MUy4MMd 828 

WhiteJftlier 828 

White  Ch<u$ela$. 824 

WhiUMuteat 825 

WhUe  Mutemt  of  IaomL 826 

WhiU  CiMttantia 826 

WhiUFrontnukc,, 826 

WhiU  Muaeadins 826 

VrhiteUtbtm 827 

White  Fortngal 827 

WhiUKainn. 827 

Wtee^erMueeatelUr 826 

WinnU 888 

York  Madeira ;....  846 


1.   MKLOm. 

Beechwood 688 

Black  Rock 688 

Christiana 688 

Citron 687 

Earij  Cantclope 688 

Franklin's  Green-FleBhed 688 

Green  Hooaainee 639 

Improved  Green-Flesh 688 

Keisinff 688 

Laige  Germek 689 

Ketted  Cantelope 688 

Nutmeg 687 

Pine  Apple 688 

Hoek  Cantelope 688 

Skillman*s  Fine  Netted 688 

Sweetlspahan 689 


2.  WATBB-KXLOmL 

AppteSeeded 691 

Bradford 690 

Carolina. 689 

Clarendon,  or  Dark  Speckled. .  690 

IceCream 691 

Imperial    689 


Odell's  Large  White 690 

Orange 691 

BaTensoroft 690 

SoQter 690 

Spwtoh 690 

The  (Stron  Water-Mekm 690 


Bhusk,  or  English S47 

Johnson 347 

Red S47 

Brerbearing M7 

VXCTABiaiB. 

Antkreon^e %S0 

Andereon*9  Mommi 680 

AromaHe 649 

JBlaekMurty 647 

Black 660 

Boston 646 

Broomfieid   649 

BrugnonJUdatth^Btamo..,.  649 

BrugnonHdHwe 649 

Bn^tum  de  Jfewimaton, 660 

Bn^ftum  VUUoUeMuoquSe....  661 

Brypno^Mtuqu^ 661 

Claremont # 646 

Common  Mmge 646 

CowdraifWhiU 647 

I/AngUUrre 660 

Downton 646 

DunU^e 646 

Due  dn  Tellier's 646 

Dwiimiere 646 

DucdeToUo 646 

JhtkedeTUU^ 646 

Early  Black 660 

Early  Black  NominffUm 660 

EarlyBnmon. 649 

Early  VioUt 649 

EInige 646 

Emerton'e  New  WhiU 647 

FairchiW's. 646 

FairchiUe  Early 646 

fine  Oold^FUfhcd 660 

MandcTM 647 

Forsyth 661 

French  Newinffton 660 

Golden 660 

Hardwicke'e  Seedling 647 

Hardwicke  Seedling 647 

Hampton  Court 649 

Himrs  Tawnj 646 


jxvryv    wv #r«»e. ••••.. v* i 

Largt  SearUt 649 

Zate  Green 648 

Lewu'e 646 

Lewie 649 

Lord  SeUesfe  Elmge 649 

LucomWa  Black 660 

Lvcombe'e  Seedling 660 

Murrey 647 

Murry. . .  ^ 647 

Neat'e  White 647 

NewSearUt 649 

New  White 647 

New  Dark  Jfewingian 660 

New  Early  Newingtcn 660 

Newington 660 

Kewington  Early 660 

Oatlande 646 

Old  White 648 

Old  Roman 661 

Old  Newington 660 

Orange 660 

Perkin's  Seedling 646 

Peterborough 648 

Petite  Violet  NdHve 649 

Peterborough 646 

Pitma8ton*8  Orange 648 

Red  Roman 661 

Roman 661 

Rough  Roman 660 

Scarlet  Newington 660 

Scarlet 660 

SionJOill 660 

Smith's  Newington, 660 

Spring  Orove 646 

Btanwick 648 

Temple'e 646 

Vermaeh 648 

Violette  H&dye 649 

VioUt 649 

YioUt  Red  at  the  Stone 649 

VioUtMuek 649 

VUUetU  Angerviaieree 649 

Violette  Mwtquie 649 

William^  Orange 648 

WUlimne' Seediing 648 


Chestnut 849 

Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf  Chestnut  849 

Cosford  Filbert 849 

European  Walnut 848 

Filbert 848 

Frizzled  Filbert 849 


RedFUbert 849 

White  FUbert S49 

Broad-leaved 69Y 

Long-leaTed 697 

OHviei  4  Fruit  Arrondi 697 

OlWier  Pleurour 697 

OHTierPieholine 697 

Wild  Amerioaa 696 


O&UrOI  VA1I11.T. 

1.  Orange*. 

Berganot 694 

Blood  Red. 698 

Common  Sweet 698 

Fingered 694 

Maltese 698 

Mandarin. 698 

Pear-ekaped 694 

Rihhed 694 

SeTille 694 

StMichaers 698 

Swoet^Hnn^ 694 

2.  Xmioms. 

Common 694 

Sweet 694 

8.  Xmnm. 

Common 694 

Pomo^Adamo 694 

4.  Oitrone, 
Madras. 6Vd 

Abricot^ f 629 

Acton  Scott 607 

Admirable  Tmrdi9e, 609 

Admirable  Jaune 629 

Adtnirable 618 

AlbergJawne 684 

Anfu 611 

Ahiere  Yellow 689 

Algiere  Winter 689 

Apricot  Peach 629 

Astor 607 

A^antRouge 629 


AvatU  Blanche 628 

Bfttchelder 607 

Bftugh 608 

Baldwin's  Late 607 

Barringtoo 607 

Balian 619 

Baxier'M  Seedling 617 

Belte  de  Vitry 609 

Belh  Beaute 616 

Belle  Bau»$e 616 

Bellin 609 

Belltf^garde 608 

Bergen's  Yellow 629 

Blood  Clingstone 686 

Blood  Cling 685 

Blanton  Cling 685 

Bourdine 619 

Boudin 619 

Bordeaux  Cling 885 

Brevoort 608 

BrevoorCn  Morrie 608 

BrevoorCn  Seedling  Melter. . . .  608 

Brentford  Mignonne 608 

Brown  Nutmeg 622 

BrigRS 609 

Bueicinaham  Mignonne 607 

CVimbrid«re  Belle 609 

Carpenter's  White 609 

Catherine  686 

Chanc  liif-re 609 

Chancellor 609 

Chinese  Cling 636 

Chinese  Peach 643 

Claret  Clingstone 686 

Clinton  . . . '. 610 

Colonel  Aimleyn 607 

Cole's  Early  Red 610 

Columbus,  June 610 

Cole'e  White  Meloeoton 620 

Columbia    629 

Coxe 614 

Cooledge's  Favorite 610 

Cooledge^H  tariff  Red  Rareripe  610 
Crawford's  Early  Melocoton . . .  630 

Crawford' n  Anrli/ 680 

Crawford's  Late  Melocoton. . .  680 
Crawfordtt  Superb  Malaemiune  630 

CtU-Leaved 614 

D^Abrieot 629 

D^  Orange 629 

Double  Montague 610 

Double  Mountain 610 

JJornetshire 622 

Doi.hle  SwaUh 626 

PoDahoo  Cling 686 

Double  Blossomed 642 

Double  Flowering  Peach 642 


Earij  Anne 611 

EaAyTillotflon 611 

Early  Tork 612 

Early  Newington  Frcestoae. . .  612 

Early  Sweet  Water 618 

Early  Maiden 618 

Early  Admirable 618 

Early  Chelmsford 614 

Early  Royal  George 60P 

Early  Oarlande 608 

EarlyPurple 612 

Early  Newington 612 

Early  Crawford 630 

Early  Purple  Avant 616 

Early  May 616 

Early  Vineyard 618 

Early  Newington 641 

Early  Bourdine 625 

Early  Royal  George 625 

Early  Red  Rareripe 624 

Early  WhiU  Nutmeg 623 

Early  Red  Nutmeg 622 

Edgar's  Late  Melting 609 

Edward's  Late  White 614 

Eliza  Peach 680 

Elmira  Cling 686 

Emperor  of  Russia 614 

Favorite 614 

Favorite  Red 614 

FineHeath 687 

FUt  Peach  of  China 643 

Flewcllen  Cling 636 

Fox's  Seedling 615 

Freestone  Heath 618 

French  Chancellor 625 

French  Bourdine 619 

French  Magdalen 619 

French  Mignonne 616 

French  Rogal  George. 608 

Fulkerson 615 

Fulkereon^e  Early 615 

Galande 608 

George  the  Fourth 615 

Gorgas 616 

Golden  Mignonne 634 

GoldFleehed 684 

Green  Nutmeg 611 

Griffith 688 

Green  Catharine 616 

Grosse  Mignonne 616 

Grimwoods  Royal  George  ....  616 
Grimwoode  New  Royal  Gtcrge  616 

Groe  Melocoton 640 

Gros  Pereique  Range 640 

Gronee  t^aune  Tardive 629 

Griffin^  Mignonne 625 

Grimwood'i  Royal  Charlotte. .  628 


mtJye  de  Ferridres «1Y 

Hatch 681 

Heath 687 

Heath  GlingtUme 637 

Henry  Clay 617 

Hero  of  Uppeeanoi 642 

HoffmaiC*  Pound 620 

Hoffff't  MeiocofoH 682 

Horton'a  Delieioiu 687 

Hovey^a  Cambridge  Belie 609 

Hairs  Athenian 688 

Hystop 687 

Ifyelop'e  ClingeUme 687 

Incomparable 688 

Itelle  de  Paris 619 

Jane 617 

Jacques*  Rareripe 681 

JaeqvM^  Yellow  Rareripe 631 

Jackson  Cling 688 

Java  Peach 648 

JohnsorCe  Early  Purple 616 

Jones*  Early 617 

Jones*  Laree  Early 61>' 

Jud^e  Melting 619 

Kenrick*s  Heath 618 

Kennedy' 9  Carolina 689 

Kennedy's  Lemon  Clingetone . .  689 

r Admirable 618 

LaRoyol 616 

LaRoyale 619 

La  Grange 618 

Large  Violet 608 

Large  American  Nutmeg 618 

Large  French  Mignonne 616 

Large  Yellow  Rareripe 684 

Large  Newington 689 

Large  Red  Rareripe 620 

Large  White  Clingstone 688 

Largest  Lemon 689 

Late  Admirable 619 

Late  Yellow  Alberg. 689 

Late  Chancellor 609 

Late  Purple 619 

Jjate  Admirable  Cling. 688 

Lady  Parham 618 

Jjody  Ann  Steward 620 

Lemon  Clingstone 639 

Lincoln 681 

Lochyer's  Mignonne 626 

Long  Yellow  Pineapple 689 

Lord  Montague's  Noblesse  ....  622 

Lord  Nelson's 626 

Lord  Faueonberg's  Mignonne . .  625 
Luscious  White  Rareripe  ....  620 

Madeleine  de  Courson 619 

Madeleine  Rouge 619 


Flew 626 

Madeleine  i  Petite  Fleur 626 

Madeleine  Rouged  Petite  Fleur  626 

Malta 619 

MeUte  de  Mormandie 619 

Mammoth 614 

Malagatune 682 

Malacatune 682 

MarU  Antoinette 634 

Herriam 681 

MeUish's  Faiforite 622 

Milletfs  Mignonne 626 

Mignonne , 616 

Montgomery *8  Late 621 

Monstrous  Pomponne 640 

Monstrous  Pavxe 640 

Montague 610 

Montauban 610 

Molden*8  White 621 

Moore*s  Favorite. 621 

Moore*8  Jane 621 

Morri8*s  Red  Rareripe 620 

Morris's  White  Rareripe. 620 

Morris  Red 620 

Morris's  White 620 

Morris's  White  Freestone 620 

Morrisania  Pound 620 

Morrison's  Pound 620 

Motteux's 619 

Mrs.  Poinsette 681 

Narbonne 619 

New  Cut-Leaved 614 

New  Royal  Charlotte 626 

New  Early  Purple 626 

New  York  WhiU  Clingstone. .  688 

Newington 639 

Neieington  Peach 612 

NeiPs  Early  Purple 6lff 

Nivette  VeloutSe 622 

Nivette 622 

Noisette 609 

Noir  de  MontreuU 608 

Noblesse 622 

Nutmeg,  Red 622 

Nutmeg,  White 62S 

October  Yellow 689 

Old  Newington 689 

Oldmixon  Freestone 628 

Oldmixon  Clearstone 628 

Oldmiion  Clingstone 640 

Oldmixon  ding 640 

Orange  Clingstone 640 

Owen 681 

Owen's  lemon  Rareripe 681 

\Pace 629 

[  Payie  de  Pompone 640 


jPrnrU  dt  PcmpommA  Oron$  . . . 

PanU  Monatreux 

PavU  Rovg€  th  Pomp^nne  , . . 

Pa»U  Camu 

PSehiRo^aU 

PSeksMaUe 

PSeksJauns 

P^kar  A  FUwrs  J>oubUs 

Pieher  d  Fleur$  Semi-IhuhUt. 

Peen  To. 

PineappU  Clinkstone 

PowrprU  Jfdtiwe 

Pourjyrie  de  NormandU 

Pourprie  Tardive 

'PooU'e  Late  Yellow  Freestone. 

Poole'e  Large  Yellow 

Princess  Climax 

PriDce^s  Paragon 

Prince*8  Excelsior 

Prince* i  Bed  Rareripe 

President 

President  Church 

Purple  Avant 

Pwple  Alberg 

Rareripe,  Late  Red 

Red  Rareripe 

Red  Cheek  Meloooton 

Red  Rareripe 

Red  Avant 

RedAlberg 

RedHeatK 

Red  Cheek  MaloeoUm 

Red  Maqdalen 

Rei^e  WeepinqPeaeh 

Rceve^B  Favorite 

RonakTe  Mignonne 

Rosebank 

Roee 

Roee  'Pioneering 

Rouge  Payeanne 

Royal  George 

Royal  Charlotte 

Royal  Kenaington 

Ronald's  Seeming  Oalande  . . . 

Royal  Sovereign 

Royale 

Scott's  Early  Red 

ScotOs  Magnate 

Scott's  Necur. '. 

Scott's  Nonpareil 

Selby'8  ding 

Serrated. 

Serrate  Early  York 

Shanghae  

Stnooth'leaved  Royal  George  . . 

Smith's  Favorite 

Smith's  Newington , 

Rosanna 


640 

640 

640 

640 

619 

619 

684 

642 

642 

648 

689 

612 

616 

619 

682 

632 

641 

624 

682 

624 

628 

628 

616 

634 

624 

624 

682 

620 

022 

684 

687 

682 

608 

648 

683 

608 

625 

626 

042 

619 

625 

626 

616 

616 

616 

619 

625 

626 

626 

688 

688 

614 

612 

641 

608 

,  683 

641 


Snow 6M 

Stewart's  LaUQalemie 609 

Stetson's  Seedling 6M 

Strawberry ^25 

Stump  the  World. 627 

St   George 68S 

Stephenson  Cling 641 

SuperbRoyal 616 

Superb 626 

Sosqaehanna. 68S 

Sweet  Water 6U 

Swiss  Mignonne 616 

TeUmdi  Venus 619 

Tippecanoe 642 

Titus 684 

TVue  Red  MagdeUen 619 

Tuft's  Rareripe 684 

Unique 614 

Van  Zandt's  Superb .  627 

Vanguard 622 

Velvutie  Tardive 622 

Veloutee  de  Merlet 616 

VioletU  Hdtive 608 

VioUtU  Hdtive  Grosse 606 

Vineuse  de  Proenentin 616 

Vineuse 616 

Washington 628 

Washington  Red  Freestone,. . .  628 

Wasliington  Clingstone 642 

Walter's  Early 627 

W^alburton  Admirable 627 

Ward's  Late  Free 627 

Woeping  Peach 648 

While  Imperial 628 

White-Blossomed  Incomparable  628 

\Miite  Rareripe 620 

White  JiSefoeoton 620 

WhiU  Avant 628 

WhiUBlossom 628 

WilloHiPeacK 628 

Williamson's  New  York 688 

Yellow  Alberg 684 

Yellow  Rareripe 684 

Yellow  Adfnirable 629 

Yellow  Maloeoton 682 

Ye/low  Malagatune 682 

Yellow  Rareripe..' 684 

Yellow  Pineapple 689 

Weld's  Freestone 627 


AbbeMongein 448 

Abb^Edouard 418 

Abbott '. 4-18 

Adams 44S 

Adelaide  de  Reves 449 

684 


AkI  MonlrUu 671 

Alexander 449 

Alexandre  Lambre 449 

Alm&nd  Pimr 466 

Alpha 449 

Alihrope  Qraaoane 568 

Amadotte 668 

Ambrosia 668 

Amo$elU 664 

Amlre  Joannet 460 

Amiral 462 

Amory. 461 

Anafuu 460 

Ananas  de  Courtrai 460 

Ananas  d'Ete 460 

Anana8«Pffwer 682 

Andrews 461 

Angleterre 668 

Arbre  Courbe 462 

Archduc  ^EU  f 460 

Aston  Town 668 

Auguste  Rojer 468 

AiUtann  Cdmmr 670 

Autumn  (^Imar 463 

Auguste  Van  Krmu 648 

Badham^g 471 

Barry 468 

Bartlett,  or  WiUiams^s  Bonchre- 

ticn 421 

BartUtt 421 

BeauPreunt 614 

Beau  Present  d^Artois. 668 

Becmehamps 466 

BeaiuU  ds  Teroueren, 687 

Belle  et  Bonne 466 

Belle  Epine  Dumas 468 

Belle  Fondante 464 

Belle  Julie : 468 

BeUe  de  Bruxelles 664 

BelU  Lucrative 489 

Belle  ExeelhfOe 494 

BelledeNoel. 499 

Belle  Awea  Noel 499 

BelU  Verge 614 

Belle  de  Sriesae 466 

BelU  Alliance 468 

BelU  Angevins 687 

BelUdeJereey 687 

BelU  et  BonneePEzee 477 

BeUedAoui 664 

BelU  de  BruteeU 456 

BelU  de  Flafidere 438 

Belliesime  Supreme 614 

BellieeimeSEU 614 

Belliesime  Jargonelle 614 

Bflmont 664 

Bcin  ArmuA 476 


BmoiU 467 

Bergamot,  Easter 664 

Bergamot,  Autumn ^  665 

Bergamot,  Earij 666 

Bergamot,  Summer 666 

Bergamot,  Hampden's. 666 

Bergamotte  Suisse 664 

Bergamotte  d'HoHande 664 

Bergamotte  d'Esperen 466 

Bergamotte  Ueimbourg 466 

Bergamotte  Gaudrj 466 

Bergamotte  Cadette 466 

Bergamotte  Leseble 466 

Bergamotte,  Gansefs 467 

Bergamotte  de  M illepieds  ....  467 

BergamotU  Crassane 671 

Bergamotte  (TAngUterre 666 

BergamotU  dEU 666 

Bergamotte  de  Paques 664 

BergamotU  dHwer 664 

Bergamotte  de  Bugi 664 

Bergamotte  de  Touloitse 664 

BergamotU  d'AUncon 664 

BergamotU  de  Fougere 664 

BergofnoUe  PUvee 489 

Bergamotte  S^vange 688 

BergamotU  de  la  PenUedte,...  428 

Bergamotte  BieuU 486 

BergamotU  de  Solers 488 

Bergamotte  Caprand 466 

BergamotU  Bufo 456 

BergamotU  SanspareU 476 

BergamotU  Louise 620 

Bergen  Pear 458 

Bergoloo,  \ 486 

Beurre  d'Anjou .^ 428 

Beurre  Bosc .* 426 

Beurre  Diel 424 

Beurre  Oris  d*Hiver  NouTeau. .  428 

Beuire,  Easter 427 

Beurre  Langelier 467 

Beurre  Bachelier 468 

Beurre  Sterkmans 468 

Beurre  Moire 469 

Beurre  Kennes 460 

Beurre  Richelieu 460 

Beurre  Naves 460 

Beurre  Giffard 461 

Beurre,  Golden  of  Bilboa 461 

Beurre  Giairgean 468 

Beurre  Kossuth 464 

Beurre  Berckmans 466 

Beurre  Superfin 466 

Beurro  Hardy 466 

Beurre  Fougiere 466 

Beurri  Bcaulieu 467 

Beurrt  Winter 467 


jfeorre  »pence 4«« 

Beoire  Amande 466 

Beunre  Bennert 467 

Beurre  Six 467 

Beurre  Benoiiit 467 

Beurre  Oudlnot 467 

Beurre  Ooubault 468 

Beurre  Draines. 466 

Beurre  Soulange 468 

Beurre  de  Hontgeron 468 

Beurre  Bretonueau 468 

Beurre  de  QneniAt 468 

Beurre  Gens 469 

Beurre  Philippe  Delfoese 469 

Beurre  ScheidweiUer 469 

Beurre  Burnicq 469 

Beurre  Citron 469 

Beurre  d'Elberg 469 

Beurre  de  Kouing 470 

Beurre  Uamecher 470 

Beurre  Duhaume 470 

Beurre  Millet  of  Augers 470 

Beurre  de  Brignais 470 

Beurre  Leon  Id  Glevo 471 

Beurre,  Brown 47  i 

Beurre  d'Amanlis. 471 

Beurre  Dural 472 

Beurre  de  Nantes 457 

Beurre  le  Ferre 666 

Beurre  BollwiUer 566 

Beurre  Romain 566 

Beurre  Seutin 566 

Beurre  Kenrick 566 

Beurre  Knox 566 

Beurre  Preble. 472 

Beurre  Golmar 472 

Beurre  Van  Haram 554 

Beurre,  MoUett's  Guernsey.. . .  472 

Beurre  Banoe 478 

Beurre  de  Capianmont 478 

Beurre  Naniaie 457 

Beurre  Blane  de  Kantee 457 

BeurreOris, 471 

Beurr*  Rouge 471 

BeurretTOr. 471 

Beurre  Doree 47l 

Beurre  d'Amboiae, 471 

.  Beurre  d'Ambleuee 471 

BeurrednRoi 471 

Beurre 471 

Beurre  d'Anjou 471 

Beurre  Vert 471 

Beurrt  d'Amaulie 471 

Beurre  Blane 486 

Beurre  de  Fontenay 428 

Be^irre  Oris  ^Hiver 423 

Beurre  d'Angleterre 466 

Beurre  Judee 466 

Beurre  d'Albret 585 


iteurre  ^vffuue  ifenou,»,    ...  4<S7 

Beurre^  SterhnaWe 466 

Beurre  Oris  d'Lufon 428 

Beurre  Oris  Superieur 42? 

Beurre  d'lfiver  de  BruxeUes  . .  428 

Beurre  Incomparable 424 

Beurre  MaanUque .' 424 

Beurre  de  Ifaiines 447 

Beurre  de  Merode 488 

Beurre  de  Pdques 428 

Beurre  de  la  Pentec&te 428 

Beurre  Piequery 446 

Beurre  Rouge 487 

Beurre  RoupS 428 

Beurre  Sieulle 435 

Beurre  Spenee 438 

Beurri  koyale 424 

Beurre  <f  Telie 424 

Beurre  Robin 490 

Beurre  St.  Nicholas 498 

Beurre  Chameuse 494 

Beurre  Snrin 498 

Beurre  Bronzee 498 

Beurre  ^Hardenpont Si :{ 

Beurre  d'Aremberg 5<CJ 

Beurre  Ananas .503 

Beurre  d^Austrasie n  7 

Beurre  Beatichamps. . . .  < 456 

Beurre  ^Cambron 503 

Beurre  de  Semur 577 

Beurre  Boucquia 567 

Beurre  de  Payence 568 

Beurre  d'Hiver 569 

BeurrePlatt 671 

Beurre  de  Mortefontaine 566 

Beurre  Colmar  d'Automne. . . .  473 

Beurre  Spine 473 

Beurre  de  Flandre 478 

Beurre  de  Rant 478 

Beurre  ePAUneon 664 

Beurte  Aurore 473 

Beurre  Bieumoni 474 

Beurre  Romain  f 474 

Beurre  de  Beaumont 475 

Beurre  Blanc  de  Jersey 476 

Beurre  Ourte 483 

Beurre  Haggerston. 6S0 

Beurre^  or  Bonne  Louise 

d'Araudore 620 

BeurreNiell 626 

Beurre  Colmar  Oris^  dit  Freed  582 

Beurre  (TArgenson 682 

Beurre  Audusson, 640 

Beurre  Knox  f 663 

Beurre  (TAngUterre 663 

Beymont 474 

Besi  de  la  Motte 476 

Beki  des  Veterans 66f 

Beurre  Mauxion 472 


MtfttomotU  jTornffiM 578 

Bea  de  Montigny 474 

BeziYaet 476 

Bezi  d'Heri 565 

Beei  Royal 565 

B«si  ChavtrumUiU  treM  Oro9  . .  428 

Sen  de  0/ummumtelU 569 

BegidEcKateey 572 

JBen  rEchaseerie 572 

Bezy  Gamier 476 

Beey  SaDspareil 476 

Bezy  Quessoy  d'Ete 476 

Bezy  d'Espercn 476 

Bezy  de  LouwUn. \  486 

Bezy  d'Eeperen 455 

Bishop^s  Thumb 566 

Black  Worcester. 567 

Black  Pear  of  WwceeUr 567 

Blane-per-ne 576 

Bleecker's  Meadow 567 

Bloodgood 428 

Bon  Chretien  Fondante 477 

Bon  Gastave 477 

Bon  Chretien,  Flemish 567 

Bon  Chretien,  Spanish 567 

Bon  Chretien  dEipaj/ne 567 

Bon  Parent 618 

Bon  Chretien  dEU 588 

Bon  Chretien  Ture 567 

Bonne  d*Ezee 477 

Bonne  Charlotte 477 

Bonne  de  Keinxheim 584 

Bonne  dee  Naiea 477 

Bonne  deZeea 477 

Bonne  de  LonguewU 477 

Bonne  Rouge 457 

Bonne  de  Longueval 520 

Bonne-ente 486 

Bonne  de  Malinee 447 

Botwier 489 

Bouvier 518 

Boeeh 488 

Boeeh  NomelU 488 

Boeehpeer 488 

Boee't  FlaeehenUme 426 

BoeeSire, 488 

Boston 477 

Boston  Epame 506 

Boucquia 567 

BouteilU 554 

BouTier 474 

Bourgemester 567 

Braddick'e  FUld  Standard  ...  522 

Brandy  wine 478 

Bretagne  le  Cowr 587 

Broeae  Bergamot 457 

Brougham 568 

Brown  St,  Germain 548 

Galebaase  d'Albret... 


isuimm 429 

Bt^aleuf. 584 

Burnett 568 

Burlingame 568 

Butter  Pear 508 

Butter  Pear 486 

Cabot 478 

Cadillae 568 

Caen  de  France 478 

Gatillac 5(58 

Calebasse  Tougard 568 

Calebasse 568 

Calebaeee  Double  Extra. 668 

Calebaexe  d'Hollande 668 

CartofeL 570 

Capucin 568 

Capuchin, 568 

Calebasse  Delvigne 478 

Calhoun 478 

Calebasse  d'Ete 479 

Camerlyn 479 

Canandisugua. 479 

Catherine 479 

Cassante  de  Mars 479 

Catharine  Gardette 479 

Catinka 480 

Capsheaf 480 

Capiumont 478 

Cambridge  Sugar  Pear, 506 

Canning ' 428 

CaillotRoeatdEU 588 

Calebaeee  Bote 581 

Ceilite 582 

ChaumontelledEU 614 

Charlee  dAutriehe 626 

Chaumontel 560 

Charles  Van  Hoogfaten 480 

Charles  Smet 480 

Charles  Frederick 480 

Charlotte  de  Brower 481 

Chancellor 481 

CharleedAulriche 669 

Chelmsford 569 

Charles  of  Austria 569 

Chaumontel  tree  Qroe 428 

Church 480 

ChambretU 684 

Citron 481 

Citronenbime  Bomieehe  groeee, 

punetirte 574 

Citron  de  Septembre 486 

Citron  dee  Coi^nee 441 

Clara 569 

CM,re 569 

Clement  BoyennS 421 

Clion 667 

Clinton 669 

Clay 481 

685 


UoitsBevre 481 

Golmar 670 

Oolmar  Epine 670 

Golmftr  d*  Aremberg. 670 

ColmarNeill 669 

Colmard'Bte 670 

Golmar  d'Aloat 482 

Colmar  Jamin^te 618 

Colmar  Preeoce 670 

Cobnarlfaffez 460 

Ooimar  VanMtmtf 660 

Colmar  Bo§e 626 

Colmar  Oru 682 

Colmar  Hardtnpont 682 

Colmar  Souveraine  .   '. 682 

ColmarPreuU 682 

Colmar  Dortt 682 

CoUtw  (Trnver 608 

Colmar  Chamay, . . ; 462 

Colvmbian  Virg<Uigu 482 

Cobtmbia  VtrgalouM 482 

Collins 482 

Gomprette 670 

ComHttck  WiUHnff 670 

Ooinmodore* 670 

Coiumbia. 482 

Gomstock 670 

Common  Bergamot 666 

ComUwdefrenol 498 

Compte  de  Miehattx. 678 

Ccmitue^Aloat 482 

Comte  Lelieur 488 

Gomte  de  Paris 488 

Compte  de  Lamy 488 

Comte  de  Flandra 488 

Conseiller  de  la  Cour. 488 

Conaeiller  Raawez 484 

Cooke 484 

Coter 484 

Copia 671 

Count  Ooloma 445 

Comelis 488 

Corail 600 

Cormice  de  Toulon 687 

Crawford 671 

Crenane 671 

Crasaane 671 

Grasaane  d^Hlver. . . . « 484 

Croft  Castle 671 

Cumberland 671 

Cashing 486 

Cuiue  Madame 614  &  685 

Cyprut  Pear 681 

D'Ambre 678 

D'Amour 671 

jyAwttraeie 618 

jyAnanaa 682 


Gross  . 


Dana'sNo.  16 486 

J>ana'eiro.i 622 

Dallas.    486 

Jkan'e 486 

Deacon  Dillen 490 

Dearborn's  Seedling 481 

Deekantelnme 486 

De  Louvain. 486 

De  Sorlus 488 

DeTongres. 488 

DeMoit 646 

J}e  VaUee 584 

DeKeintkeim 684 

De  BaTay 486 

DelaVauU 421 

DeMelon 424 

De  VignePeUme 498 

DeSpoelberg 668 

DeMaune 670 

De  Lgnne 686 

Dee  lYoie  Toure 424 

DeeNonnee 470 

Delieed'Aloet 4^2 

Delices  de  Charles 487 

Delieeey  Van  Mont 668 

Delices  d^Hardenpont  of  Bel- 
gium  487 

Delices  d'Hardenpont  of  An- 
gers  488 

Del^ne 686 

Desiree  Comelis 488 

Deux  ScBurs 489 

Denree  Van  Mone 494 

Die  Sommer  Chriet^me 688 

DieFe  BurUrbime 424 

Diel 424 

Dillen 424 

Dix 481 

DingUr 488 

Diamant 467 

Dickerman 489 

Diller 490 

Doeteur  Lentier 498 

Docteur  BouTier. 49S 

Doeteur  Capron 498 

Dr.  Trousseau 498 

DorotkSe  Bogale    424 

Dowlin, 664 

Double  Philippe 438 

Dow 490 

Doyenne  d'Ete 484 

Doyenne  SieuUe 486 

Doyenne,  WhitA 486 

Doyenne  Boussock 488 

Doyenne  d*HiTerKouTeai..k.  48 1 

Doyenne,  Gray 487 

Doyenne  Goubault 491 

484 


2>0y»MfM  Mvtque 474 

ThywnB  d$  JuilUi 484 

Doyimne  dHivw  eTAUneon. . .  484 

Pojenne  Defais 492 

Doyenn«  Downing 492 

Doyenne  Rose 671 

Doyenne  Robin 490 

Doyen  Dillen 490 

Dwf«nni$  Grii  d^Siver  Nowteoft  484 

Doyenne  Marbre 434 

Doyenne  (TAlencon 484 

Dmfenne  ^Uiver 428 

Doyenne  du  Printempa 428 

Doyenne  Boueeouck  t^&uveUe. .  488 

Doyenne 486 

Doyenne  BUme 436 

Doyenne  QaUux 487 

Doyenne  Boueeouek 487 

Doyenne  Grie 487 

Doyenne  Rouge 437 

Doyenne  Roux 487 

Doyenne  dAtUomne 437 

Doyenfie  Sterkmane 458 

Dobbel  Amandel 466 

Downham  Seedling 605 

Dueheee  de  Berry  ^EU  of  Bi- 

wri 484 

Duchesse  d^Orleans 493 

Duchesae  de  Berry  d'Ete 493 

Duchease  de  Brabant 494 

Dachesee  d^Angooleme 494 

DveheeeeePAloei 482 

Due  de  Bourdeaux 453 

DuPdtre 428 

Dundas 489 

Du  TonneoM 687 

Duchesse  de  Mars 572 

Dunmore 672 

Duo  de  Brabant 494 

Diimortier 496 

Dupuy  Charles 496 

Earlv  Denxalonia 672 

Early  Bewrre 668 

Early  ChmmmOelle 441 

Ectrly  Sugar 460 

Early  Queen 678 

Early  Catharine 681 

Early  Roueeelet 681 

Eastnor  Gastle 672 

Ecbassery..... 672 

Eehaeeerie 672 

Edwards 672 

Ellanrioeh ^ . .  666 

Elisabeth,  Manning's. 496 

Elisabeth  Edward's 496 

Ellioit  Dundae, 489 

Emile  d'Heyst 496 

Emily  BiTort 497 

Doyenne  Panache 487 


Fac* 

Emerald 672 

English  Beterre 668 

English  Bergamot 666 

Ef^ieh  Autumn  Bergmmot.,.  666 

En/ant  Prodigue 640 

Engluh  Red  Cheek 614 

Ef>lM  du  Roehoir 468 

Epine  de  JUmogee 468 

Epine  d'Ete 678 

Aaieeopal 67JI 

EptneRoee 688 

Epine  dEU 688 

J^ne  dEte  Couleur  Roee  ....  688 

Epargne 614 

Esperine 498 

Etoumeau 447 

Eyewood 678 

Fa9^  Mue^ue  de  ConeeUler. .  607 

Feeuter 667 

Ferdinand  de  Meeater  f 681 

Figue  de  Naples 498 

FingaTe 665 

Fin  OrdHiver 674 

Fig  Psar  of  NapUe 498 

Figve  d'Alencon. 498 

Fi^fue  dHiver 498 

Fine  Gold  of  Sanimer 678 

FinOrdEte 678 

Fleur  de  Guignee 642 

Fleur  de  Keige 600 

Flemish  Beauty 488 

Flonmond  Parent 600 

Fondante  Muequee 678 

Forme  de  DeUces 678 

Fondante 682 

Fondante  Parieelle 487 

Fondant  du  Boie 488 

Fondante  d'Automne 489 

Forme  de  Marie  Lomee 622 

Fondante  du  Boie 626 

Fondante  de  Panieel 682 

Fondante  de  Mone 632 

Fondante  deMillot 648 

Fondante  dee  Chameuee 494 

Fondante  de  Malines 499 

Fondante  de  Noel 499 

Fondante  Van  Mons 499 

Fondante  Agreeable 49V 

Fondante  du  Cornice 499 

Fondante  des  Pres. 600 

ForeUe 600 

Forellen-^fime 600 

Forty  Ownee 668 

Fortnnee 678 

Foster's  St.  Michael 578 

Franc  Real  d'Hiver 674 

Franc  Real 674 

F*«deric  de  Wurtemburg 674 

I  Fondante  D'Albret 685 


Frederick  of  WwrUmhwrg 674 

Frane  ReJt^EU. 682 

Frango9i9ch$  Rumelhime 666 

Frankford 601 

Frederika  Bremer 601 

Frauen^ckenkd. 614 

Fulton 601 

Oambier 682 

GftDseI*s  Seckle 602 

Gansers  Late  Bergamotte 502 

Oardt  d'£eoMe 674 

General  Boequet 502 

General  Oanrobert 602 

General  Lamoridere 502 

General  Tajlor 608 

General  de  Loormel 608 

Gerardin 608 

Gedeon  Paridant 603 

Gendesbeim 674 

Gilogil 674 

Oil^o-giU 674 

Oibson 461 

Glou-niorceau 608 

Oloux  MoTceaux 608 

Oindu  Moreeau 608 

Got  Lue  de  Camhron, 608 

Oolden  Bewrre 471 

Gore's  Heaiheet 607 

GrtKioli  of  Jersey 616 

Great  Citron  of  Bohemia 674 

Green  Pear  of  Tair 674 

Green  8ylwi*^e, 688 

Green  tair 674 

Green  Sugat     582 

Green  Ckisel 441 

Green  Ckinlf  . . . 682 

Cross *. .  484 

Gros  RouBselet  d'Aout 605 

GrosMieetd^Ste 682 

Groese  Calebasee  of  Langelier.  654 

Grosse  Dorothee 424 

Grosse  Marie 606 

Grosse  Ouisee  Madame 614 

Groste  Ocdebiuse 472 

Grande  Monarque 668 

Groote  Mogtd. 668 

Grand  Soleil 606 

Graslin 605 

Groom's  Princess  Royal 505 

Gratioli 688 

Gratioli  d'Eie 688 

Gratioli  di  Roma 683 

GroeDillen 424 

Gray  Butter  Pear 487 

Gray  J)ean.t 437 

Gray  Doyenne 487 

Graciense 4  56 


OreyBewrf 471 

Gustin's  Sommer 676 

Guemuy 6^6 

GurleUBeurre 467 

Harriaon^s  Large  Fall 676 

Hata 676 

Hardinponi  du  PrinUmpg, . . .  478 

Hardenponi  d'Biver 608 

fiacon's  Incomparable 505 

Haddington 506 

Hanover 606 

Harvard 606 

Harvest  Pear 460 

Hawe*8  Winter 506 

Heathcot 607 

Hegerman    606 

Hessel : 676 

Heidelberg 667 

Henrietta. 609 

Hericart 609 

Hericart  de  Thary 609 

Henkel 607 

Henry  the  Fonrth 607 

Henri  QwOre 607 

Henrietta. 608 

Henri  Bivort 608 

Holland  Beraamot 664 

Hooper*s  Buboa 461 

Hosenshenck. 608 

Hovey 509 

Howell 610 

Hull 575 

Huntington 611 

Huguenot 676 

Hunt's  Connecticut 675 

Imperatrice  de  Prance 488 

Incomparable 570 

Ineonnue  la  Fare 648 

Inconnue  Van  Mons 511 

Is€tmbert 47 1 

Isambert  le  Bon 471 

Ives'Winter 575 

Ives' Seedling 512 

Ives'  Pear 512 

Ives'  Bergamot 512 

Ives'  Virgalieu 612 

JackmafCs  Melting 676 

Jackson 612 

Jaqdbirne 572 

Jalousie 576 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee. .  612 

Jamtnette 518 

Jaquin 5<>7 

Jamin 494 

Jardin  de  Jougers 564 

Jargonelle  (Englii^li) 514 

Jean  de  Witte 515 

Jersey  Gracioli 51 5 

Hanners. 485    Jargonelle  (French) 614 


in*o^ , ,    . , , , 074 

John., 578 

Johonnot 616 

Jones*  SeedMng. 616 

Josephine  de  Balbies 616 

Jo»ephin$ 616 

Joa^hin$. ' 478 

JoannUU 460 

Julienne 616 

Jules  BiTort 617 

July  Pear 682 

JCartofel 670 

Kaizenkop^ 668 

KatUru 681 

Kai9erhvnu 486 

Kaiser  ^AvUmme 486 

King  Edward's. 676 

King's  SeedBng 676 

Kirtland 440 

KirtlandPB  Seedling 440 

Kirtlawta  Seekd 440 

KirtlmuPa  Beurre 440 

Kingsessinff 617 

Knight's  Monarch 676 

Knight's  SeedUng 676 

Konffe 686 

Kronprinz  Ferdinand 608 

KroMyrina  von  Oeetreieh 608 

La  Monne  Malinaiee 447 

Lafierard 618 

LasGanas 618 

Jm  Fortunee  de  Parte 678 

La  Fortwuu  dt  FarmmUi&r, . .  678 

La  Jnive 618 

Large  Sugar 688 

Laure  de  Gljmes. 618 

Lawrence 440 

LargeSechel 667 

LeOitre 667 

Laieh 684 

Leopold  1 618 

Leon  le  Glere 618 

Lenawee 619 

Lewis 619 

Lent  8t,  Germain 687 

Leon  U  OUre  de  LawU 676 

Leeeh''e  Kingeeuing.  n 617 

Leon  le  Olerc 676 

Libende 619 

Lieatenant  Poideyin 619 

Limon •••••  620 

Little  Muscat 677 

LUtUMuek 677 

Linden  (TAutcmne 603 

Locke 677 

Locked  New  Beurre 677 

Loaise  Bonne 677 

Louiee  Bonne  Real 677 


jMng  ijtreen^ ooo 

LordCkem^e 664 

LonfiwdeNarhmU 466 

Laute  Boec ••••  474 

Lodge 620 

Louis  Dupont 620 

Loaise  Bonne  of  Jersey 620 

Louise  Bonne  ^Awmukee  ...  620 

Louiee  Bonne  de  Jer9eijf, 620 

Louie  deBuee^f. 645 

Mansnette....^ 577 

Marie  Louise  NoTa. 677 

Martin  Sec 677 

March  Bergamotte 678 

MabUU 424 

Madeleine,  or  Citron  desCarmet  441 

Madeleine 441 

Magdelen 441 

Marechal  de  la  Cour 488 

Marie  Louise  Nova, 488 

Madame  MiUet 621 

Madame  Ducar 622 

Madame  Elisa. 622 

Malconaitre  d'Haspln. 622 

Martha  Ann 622 

Marie  Parent 522 

Marie  Louise 622 

Marie  Ckretienne 622 

Marechal  PeUssier 628 

Marianne  de  Nancy 624 

Marechal  Dillen 624 

Mather 624 

Maynard 624 

Madotte 668 

Marie  Louiee  the  Second 488 

Maria  youvelle 681 

Meadow  Feaster 667 

Maroite  Sueree  Jaune 682 

Mr.Jokn 678 

McLaughlin 624 

McYean 678 

MessireJean 678 

Messire  Jean  Oris 678 

MessireJeanBlane 578 

Messire  Jean  Dore 678 

Merriweaiker 650 

Meriam 624 

Medaille 626 

MelindeKope 424 

Mield  Waterloo, 494 

Mchaox. 578 

MHanaise  Owvelier, 447 

Mignonne  d'Hiver 626 

Millot  de  Nancy 626 

Mitchell's  Russet 625 

Miller's  Early 682 

Moccas. 578 

MantimerJean 578 


MnoT-fimkSgg 588 

MonUU  Baueks,  L.  E.  S, 556 

MotuUur  U  Curt 557 

MtmJDieu 571 

M<mkowtky 466 

MolUH'9   Ouenuey  Oluxumon- 

UlU 472 

Honseigneur  Aifre 525 

If  ojameasing 525 

Muscadine 526 

lluskingnm 526 

MvteatFiHL 577 

Muscat  Robert 578 

Mwk  Bvmmer  Bern  CknHen. .  588 

Mwk  Eotnne 578 

Naumkeag 579 

Napoleon 526 

NePlusMeuris. 527 

New  8t.  Oermain 548 

NtPtwMewru 824 

Nelu^Hiver 447 

New  York  Red  Oheek 448 

New  Frtderiek  of  WwrUmhwrg  468 

Kewiown  VirgaSleii 575 

Niles? 527 

Kiell 526 

i^o.  185o/ FmifoMt. 558 

No.  1599  of  Fan  ifoiu. 566 

No.\(^ 620 

Nouveau  Poiteau 527 

Nouvelle 547 

NotnelUdOmf. 486 

NoieetU 466 

Noirehain 473 

Ogtton 588 

Ognonet. 456 

OUrer^s  Russet 579 

Omer  Pacba 549 

Onondaga 528 

Ontario 529 

Orpheline  Oolmar. 529 

Orange  Bergamoi  . . .» 584 

Orange  Bergamotte 579 

Orange  d'HiTer 579 

Osborne 529 

Osband's  dimmer 529 

Oswego  Beiim 580 

Ott 441 

Oxford  OhaumotUel 569 

Pallleau 579 

ParHneotCe  Warden 567 

PaddnngUm 564 

Paddock 530 

Pardee's  Seedling 530 

Pardee's  No.% 4S9 

Parsonage 5S0 

Paradise  d*Automne 5S 1 

Passe  Ck>lmar 582 


Pa»ae  Oomar  MinaoMX 683 

Pane  Oolmar  €hri$ 582 

Passan's  du  Portugal 582 

Pater  Noster 532 

Paquency 588 

Paul  Ambre 583 

PetU  OoraU 500 

Pennsylvania 570 

Perdreau 581 

Petit  Rtmeeelet 581 

Petit  Mueeai 577 

Peach  Pear 588 

Pendleton's  Early  Tork 588 

Pengethly^ 688 

Petre 638 

PhUadelpbia 584 

Philippe  Goes 585 

PhUippe  de  Pd^uet 428 

Pie  IX. 586 

Pickering  Pemr 587 

Pine  Pear 486 

Pitt's  Prolific  , 579 

Pitfe  Surpaeee  Marie 570 

PUu's  Seedling 586 

Plombgaet^ 546 

Pocahontas 586 

PoiredeJtoee 588 

Poire-glace 584 

PoireSeutinf 564 

Poire  Banuauf 566 

Poire  OuiUamne 421 

Poire  de  Simon 486 

Poire  Neige. 486 

Poire  de  Seigneur 486 

Poire  Moneteur 436 

PoireDavg 488 

Poir$  dAmour, 571 

Poir  dee  Nonnee 470 

Poire  dAmboiee 471 

PoirdeCadet 466 

Poire  Ronsselon 536 

Poire  de  Bavag 486 

Poire  de  Lomain. 486 

Poire  TruiU, 500 

Poire  Ananae 507 

Poire  de  Tablee  dee  Prineee. . .  514 

PoireaOobert 574 

PoirePeehe 688 

Poire  d'Albret 586 

Poire  d'Abofidanoe 686 

Poire  de  Chasseurs. 636 

Poired'Arril 586 

Poire  de  Le|dne 586 

Poire  JiitelU, 540 

Poire  Sane  Peau 642 

Poire  de  Printempt 544 

Pope's  Scarlet  Miyor 580 

Pope's  Quaker 680 


Pound 637 

Poire  Prevost 637 

Poire  de  Chvpre 681 

Poire  a  la  Seine 678 

Poire  Liard 626 

Poire  Niell 626 

Prineeeee  Marianne 681 

Preeel 682 

Preeent  de  Maliiw 682 

Pueelle  Condesienne 682 

Pratt 687 

Prevost 637 

Princess  Maria 680 

Princess  of  Orange 680 

Prineeeee  ^Orange 680 

Prineeeee  Conguete 680 

Princess  Chariotte 680 

Primitive 677 

Prineeeee  de  Pamu 622 

Prince'e  Sugar 682 

Prince' e  Sugar  Top 682 

Prince  Albert 687 

Pulsifer 688 

Jiogale 647 

Queen'e  Pear 678 

Queen  of  the  Low  Countries  . .  680 

Quilletette 638 

Quinnipicte 647 

Raymond 688 

Rapefje 638 

Jiead'e  Seedling 680 

Beading 638 

JRegintin 632 

Heal  Jargonelle 614 

Retour  de  Rome 639 

Reigner 436 

Red  Doyenne 437 

Red  Beurre 437 

Red  Cheeied  Seekel 443 

JiedBeurre 471 

RedMueeadel 614 

RedCheek 614 

Reifie  dee  Page  Bete 680 

Heine  Caroline 680 

Richards 640 

Ridelle's 640 

Roueeelette  ePIRvtr. 677 

Roi  de  Rome 626 

Rogal  d'Angleterre 637 

Roe^s  Bergamotte. 640 

RousseletEsperen 640 

Roueeelet  Double 640 

Rousselet  Enfant  Predigue  . . .  640 

Ropes. 641 

Rosablrne 641 

Rousselet  Vanderweckea 641 

Rousselet  Stuttgart 641 

Rostizer 442 


Roueeelet  Jamin 489 

Rolde  Wurtemberg 608 

Round  Top 664 

Rousselet  de  Meeater. 681 

Rousselet  Hatif. 681 

Rousselet  de  Rheims 681 

Roueeelet 681 

Roeefibime 688 

Robineon 669 

Roberfe  Keeping 664 

Rog<U  Tairltng, 664 

Ruehmore'e  Bon  Chretien, ....  675 

Saint  Germain,  Brande's 641 

Salisbury  Seedling 641 

Sanspeau,  or  Skinless. 642 

Sirint  Germain  de  Menrtin 6S2 

Saint  Sampeon. 614 

Saint  Lambert 614 

Sabinettme 614 

Sarah, 664 

SaUnVert 678 

St,  Germain  Blane 677 

St,  Jean  Mueauee  Groe 678 

St  Jean  Baptiste 646 

St.  Michael  Archanee 646 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 647 

StBorothee 647 

St  Ghislain 647 

StAndre 648 

St  Germain 648 

St.  Germain  Grie 648 

St,  Germain  Jaune 648 

St.  Germain,  Prince's. 648 

StMenin. 649 

St  Denis 681 

St.  Germain  d'Rte 682 

St.  Michael  d'IRver 434 

St,  Michael 486 

St.  Michel 436 

St.  Michel  Dore 487 

St,Marcf 445 

St.Jean 460 

St.  John'*  Pear 460 

St,  Nicholae 493 

St.  Herblain  d^Biver 564 

Sabine 613 

Schone  und  Gute 455 

Scotch  Bergamot 665 

Sept-en-gueule 577 

Selleck 548 

Serrurier 54H 

Seigneur  d^Eeperin 489 

Seckel 443 

Seckle 443 

Seigneur  dfHiver 428 

Sheldon 444 

Sftenk'e 508 

Sheppard 548 


8k^98LChrmum 68S 

Hmon  BovTier 548 

Smiman'i  Bu999tf 572 

Sietdk 485 

BuiMi 448 

8mkk'9Bordmm$ 620 

SmitkU  F€mtuifi9€mia. 579 

Smokekoum 508 

BnowFlowtr. 500 

BnowPear 488 

SoiUaire 577 

8<niverain«  ^ffwer 582 

Boldat  Labonrenr 548 

Bonvenine  de  Printemps  ....  544 

Booreraine  d'Ete 545 

Sommer  Apoih^kerbime 588 

Somnur  OuU  ChrutenHme  . .  588 
,  or  Mtui  P^ar 581 

481 

piesBvtter 557 

567 

Sterling 545 

SteTena* Genesee ••...  545 

Styrian. 548 

Styer 546 

Stone 581 

Staunton 457 

Sucre  Vert 582 

Sagar  Top 582 

Sucree  de  Hoyerawerda 582 

Sugar  of*J3byemoorda 582 

SufliTan 649 

Supreme  de  Qniraper 549 

Surpaflse  Meurifl 649 

Sarpaese  Crassuie 549 

SummerThom 678 

Snrpati  Maria  LouiH 579 

Surpatte  Meuriee, 581 

Summer  St  Germain 682 

Summer  Franc  Real 582 

Summer  Rose 588 

Summer  Bon  Chretien  .•••...  588 

Summer  Good  CkriMti4tn 588 

Superfondante 588 

Slimmer  Bell 585 

Summer  Portugal 682 

Suerrier  iTAutamne, 548 

Summer  Doyen^M 484 

Sueree  Dor$$. .  626 

Sugar  Pear 460 

Supreme 614 

Summer  Beauty 614 

Swnmer  Bergamot 665 

Burpasse  Virgalien 660 

Surpasse  Virgouleute 660 

Buzetto  de  Beray 650 

Supine  Bergamot 664 

Steeet  Sumtner 614 

Tert  longue  Panache 


Swan's  Egg 588 

ByekU 448 

SylvaneheweHtPBSmr 424 

SylTange 588 

Tarquin  de  Pyremiees 55G 

Taylor  Pear. 558 

Tea 561 

TMing 554 

Theodore  Van  Mobb 551 

Thompson's 552 

Thorp 658 

Thnerlinck 558 

ThamyJioee 588 

Tillington 584 

Totten's  Seedling 658 

Triomphe  de  Jodoigne 568 

Triompke^HaeeeU 554 

Trouee  de  M<mitigny 474 

Triomphe  de  Nord 554 

Trwmphe  de  Haeht 554 

TrotuiPeeKr 500 

Tyler 558 

Tyson 445 

Udnl 514 

Unedaiee  SL  Oermetm 587 

Upper  Cmst 558 

Urbaniste 445 

Uwohlan 554 

Van  Bnren 554 

YanMamm 554 

Yallee  Franohe 684 

Van  Mons  Leon  le  CSerc 584 

Yirgoulense 584 

Yanquelin.« 554 

YanAssche 554 

VanAeeene 554 

VanAteke 554 

VaienoU 486 

Fan  JTofM  i^To.  154 496 

Van  Mone,  No.  1288. 569 

Van  Mone,  No,  1218 670 

VanMone. 520 

Van  Mone,  No  %%^ 549 

VermiUumdEte 514 

VermiUon  dSU 674 

Verte  Longue  de  la  Mayenne. .  498 

Yerte  Longue  of  Angers 565 

Yerte  Longne 566 

Yezousdere 556 

Yicar  of  WSnkfleld 567 

Yicompte  de  Spoelberoh 668 

Vlrgalieu 486 

Virgaho 486 

Warwick  Bergamot 486 

Wayne 444 

Waiertwon 482 

Waterloo 494 

Waiennelon v . .  508 
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Walker 568 

Washington 569 

WeUuSMtiBiiiterhinu...,  486 

WendeU 669 

Westcott 660 

Wharton's  Karly 660 

White's  Seedling 560 

WhiU  Bemre 486 

White  Avtumn  BemT$ 486 

William  Edwards* 684 

Williams' Bariy 661 

WtUiam  th$  Fcfmrth 620 

WillianutU  BcnchfftUtn 421 

Williamson 560 

Willermos 561 

Wilmington 561 

Wilbnr 661 

Wilkinson 561 

Winter  Seokel 562 

Winter  Nelis 447 

WinUr  Orange 579 

WinterBM 587 

Wiider  Bergamot 564 

Winter  Beurre 569 

Winter  Virgalieu, 570 

Winter  Vergelieu 491 

WUhelmine 518 

Windsor 585 

Wiest 560 

Wredow 562 

Wurtemberg 526 

Yat 685 

Telloto  Boater, 486 

Tori  Bergamot 665 

Yuite 585 

Zephirin  Gregoire 562 

Zephirin  Louis  Gregoire. .....  562 

Zoar  Beauty 562 

ZoarSeedling 562 


PLUMf. 

Abricotee  Ronge 401 

Ahrieat  Vert 862 

Abricotee  de  Tours. 401 

Abrieotee 401 

Agen  LaUe 868 

American  Wheat 401 

Ameriean  Yellow  Gage 872 

Amber  Primordian 885 

Angelina  Burdett. 878 

Apple  Plum 878 

Apricot 401 

Afrifiot  Plwn  of  Town 401 

Autumn  Chige 878 

Azure  Hative 402 


Bede  de  Septambre 878 

Beekman'i  SeoHei 887 

Bingham 858 

Blaok  Damask 874 

Black  Perdrigon 402 

BlaekJforoeeo 889 

Black  Dameon 877 

Black  Imperial 874 

Bleecker's  Gage 859 

BUecker'e  Scariet 887 

Blue  Imperatrioe 859 

Blue  Perdrigon 401 

Blue  Gage 402 

Blue  Perdrigon 891 

Blue  Unperatfice 897 

Blue  Holland 408 

Bohutr 871 

Bolmar'e  Waehingt&n 871 

Bradshaw 874 

BreToort's  Purple 402 

Brevoorfe  Purple  Bolmar ... ,  402 
Bre9oorfe  Purple  WaehingUm.  402 

Brignolef 405 

Brignole  VioletU 401 

Bricetto 874 

Bruyn  Oage 862 

Bradford  Gage 862 

Buel^s  Favorite 874 

BurySeedling 860 

Burgnon  Gage 862 

Burgundy  Prune 874 

Burrettes 874 

Byfield 402 

OaUd(mian 882 

Caialonian 885 

Ghapin's  Early 875 

Cherry 875 

Cheston 876 

ClotkofGold 880 

Columbia. 876 

Columbian  Gage •  876 

Goe's  Golden  Drop. 860 

Coe's  Ute  Red 876 

Goe^s  Imperial 860 

Common  English  ffloe 406 

Common  Bameon 877 

Comtnon  Queteehe 898 

Cooper's  Large 877 

Cooper'e  Large  Red 877 

Cooper's  Large  American, ....  877 

Corse's  Admiral 402 

Corse's  Field  Marshal 402 

Corse's  Note  Bene 377 

Covetehe 898 

Cniger's  Scarlet 876 

Cruger's 876 

Oruger's  Seedling 875 


Awtrian  Quesche • 894 


Cfruper'sSeatUt  Quffi 8*76 

iJi'Affen 868 

jyAmerique  Rowe 8*75 

jyAvoine. 885 

Damson 877 

DeanoMk. ^...•.  898 

DamM  Oto% 898 

Datiuu  Violet  Oro9 898 

Danuu  VioUt 894 

DamoM  Vert 862 

D<me  Aubert  VtoUtte 394 

Dame  Ambert 899 

Dame  Amhett  Blanche 899 

Dame  Ambert  Jaune 899 

Dana'a  Yellow  Gage 878 

Dauphine 862 

De  Montfort 878 

Be  Delice 860 

De  Virginie 876 

Deimiaton*8  Superb 861 

Denniston's  Albany  Beauty. . .  878 

Denniston^s  Red 878 

Denver^e  Victoria  f 897 

Diamond 402 

Dictator 408 

Diapree  Ronge 861 

Die  Violette  Koning  C^audie. .  368 

Diapree  Violette 876 

Doinine  Dull 579 

Downton  Imperatrice 879 

Double  Blossomed  Plum 406 

Drapd'Or 879 

Drap  d'Or  of  Esperin 880 

Duane^B  Purple 880 

Dunmore 880 

DutchPrune 879 

Dutch  Quetzen 879 

Early  Cross 880 

Early  Royal  of  Nikita 880 

Earlv  Yellow  Prune 381 

Early  Scarlet 876 

Early  Damson 877 

Early  Yellow 886 

Eijorly  Morocco 889 

Early  Black  Morocco 889 

Early  Damask 889 

Early  Violet 391 

Early  Tours 891 

Early  Royal. 896 

Jiqg  Plum 399 

Elfrev 408 

Elfry'R  Prune 408 

Emerald  Drop 881 

English  Wheat 381 

Fair's  Golden  Drop 360 

Fellenberg 881 

Florence f 894 


FlushingOage 8M 

Fotheringham 408 

Franklin. 871 

Frost  Gage 881 

Frost  Plum 881 

Fulton 882 

Galbraith. 882 

German  Gage 859 

German  Prune 879 

General  Hand 882 

Gilford's  Lafayette 408 

CMdenGage. 860 

Golden  Cherry  Plnm 876 

Goliath 882 

Gonne's  Green  Gage 400 

Green  Gage 862 

Grosse  Reine  Claude 362 

Grosse  Reine 862 

Grosse  Luisante 899 

Grove  Bouse  Purple 403 

Groundacre. 382 

Grimiooods  Early  Orleans, ...  891 

Gundaker  Prune 382 

Guudaker  Plum 383 

Guthrie's  Topas 383 

Guthrie's  Apricot 383 

Guthrie's  Late  Green 383 

Gwalsh 403 

Hartwias'  Yellow  Prune 383 

Ilatnpion  Court 391 

Henry  Clay 384 

Highlander 384 

Holland 408 

Holland  Prune, 408 

Howard's  Favorite 362 

Howell's  Early 384 

ffowelTs  Large 390 

How's' Amber 364 

Horse  Plum 404 

Hudson  Gage 364 

Hulings'  Superb 384 

Ickworth  Imperatrice 385 

Imperial  Gage 364 

Imperial  Ottoman 865 

Imperial 394 

Imperial  Violet 894 

Imperiale 394 

Imperial  Diadem 361 

Imperiale  Violette 894 

Imperiale  Rouge 894 

Imperiale  Blanche 399 

Imperatrice 869 

Imperatrice  Violette 393 

Imperatrice  Violette  Grosse  . .  398 

ImpercUriee  Blanche 399 

Isabella 38& 

Itleuorth  Green  Gage 862 


RalianPruM 881 

lyes*  Seedling 886 

Jaune  HatWe 885 

Jaune  de  CatalcgnB 885 

Jefferson 866 

Jinkin^s  Imperial, 890 

Judson 886 

Keyaer'sPlum 884 

Kirke's 886 

KnighftNo.e 885 

KnighCn  Largt  JDrying 887 

Lady  Plum 886 

La  jRoyale. 870 

La  Belicieiue  f 877 

Large  Oreen  Drying 887 

Large  Early  Danwm 404 

Large  Long  Blue 892 

Late  Bolmer 404 

LaU  Yellow  Damson 406 

Lawrence*8  Favorite 865 

Lawrences  Oag% 865 

Langdon's  Seedling 886 

Leipxie 898 

Lewiiiton  Egg 404 

Little  Queen  Claude 400 

Little  Blue  Oage 402 

Lombard 887 

Louie  Philippe 890 

Long  Scarlet 404 

Lucombe^s  Nonsuch 887 

Madison 866 

Manielonnee 888 

Marten's  Seedling. 888 

Maitre  Claude 406 

Manniwfe  Long  Blue 892 

Mamelon  Sageret 888 

Magntun  Bomm 899 

Matehleee 876 

McLaugblin 866 

Meigs 888 

Mirabette  TardiTe 888 

Mirabelle 888 

Mirabelle  Petite 888 

Mirabelle  Jaune 888 

Mirabelle  Jk»Me 879 

Mirabelle  Oroeee 879 

Miser  Plum 875 

Mimms 861 

Monroe 889 

Monroe  Egg 889 

Monsieur 890 

Monsieur  Ordinmre 890 

Monsieur  BaHf 891 

Monsieur  HaiiJ  de  Monimo- 

rencg 391 

Monsieur  Tardif 898 

Montgomery  Prune  f 887 

Prune  Damson 


Morocco 189 

Mulberry 889 

Myrobolan 876 

Nectarine 890 

New  Early  Orleeme 801 

New  Orleans, 891 

New  York  Purple 408 

New  OMen  Drop 860 

New  Washington 871 

Noire  Hative 891 

OldOrleans 890 

Orange 890 

Orange  Oage 890 

Orleans 890 

Orleans  Eariy 891 

Orleans,  Smith's 866 

Parsonage 867 

Peach  Plum 867 

PeachPlum 890 

Penobscot. 891 

Pcoly's  Early  Bine 404 

Petite  Peine  Claude. 400 

Perdrigon  Violette 401 

Perdngon  Rouge.,.. 406 

Perdrigon  Violet 891 

Perdrigon  Diane 406 

Pigeoits  Heart 894 

PlumdePInde 891 

Pond's  Seedling  (American)  . .  404 
Pond's  Seedling  (English) ....  891 

Pond^e  Purple 404 

Plum  of  Louvain, 892 

Precoce  de  Bergthold 891 

Precoce  de  Tours. 891 

Prince's  Orange  Egg 892 

Prince  of  Wales 892 

Prince  Engelbert 892 

Prince's  Orange  Oage 408 

Princess  Imperial  Oage 864 

Prune,  Manning's  Long  Blue. .  898 

Prune  de  Louyain .'.  892 

Prune  d'Agen 868 

Prune  Peehe 890 

Prune  dAUemagne 898 

Prune  d'CEuf. 894 

Prune  d'Altesse 898 

PruneSuisse 888 

Prune  Peehe 867 

Prufied'Ast 868 

Prune  de  8t  Bamabe 886 

Prune  de  Brignole 868 

Prune  de  Bourgoyne 874 

Prune  de  la  81.  Martin 876 

Prune  d*  Italia 881 

Prunus  Myrobolana 876 

Prunus  Cerasifera, 876 

Purple  Gage 368 

;  878 


PwpkSgg 894 

PtufpU  MagmMm  B^mm 894 

PurpU  JDanuoH 877 

PurpU  Maffmm  Bomm 880 

QuckenboflB. 898 

Qnetflche  de  I>ore]Ie  NoiiTelle 

Grand 898 

Qnetsefae,  or  German  Pmne  .  •  898 

Qt'eUeJU  Oro99e 898 

QnetadU  tPAttimaffn§  Or0i$$,.  898 

Queen  Mother 894 

Qvten  Vwioriaf 897 

Red  Magnom  Bomnn 894 

Red  Gage 889 

Red  Perdriffon 405 

R^dDmiuiA, 890 

R4d  Qu^en  JMktT 894 

Bedlmperial 894 

RedJfaanmn  Bcrmm 868 

lUdChge 404 

Reine  Glande  Ronce 894 

Reine  Glande  Diaj^iane. 896 

Reine  Claude  d*October 896 

Reine  Glande  de  BeTay. 870 

JUineCUntde 888 

RHns  Claude  Blanche, 400 

Reine  Petite  Etpeee, 400 

Heine  Nova 894 

Reiienstein^sTeUowPmne...  896 

Rhinebeck  TeUow  Gage 406 

RhineOoHde  VtoleUe 868 

RiTers's  Early  Prolific 896 

ftiTer'a  Early  FaTorite 896 

River'eNo.l 896 

Rivef'eBarly^Nc.^, 896 

RobedeSergmU 868 

Roehe  Carbon. 861 

RoeU  AfOumn  Oage 878 

Royale 870 

Royalede  Toon. 896 

Royale  HattTe. 1 896 

RoyalThwri 896 

Saint  Catherine 896 

Saint  Martin's  Qoeteche 897 

SaintMarHn 876 

Saint  Martin  Rouge 876 

Saint  Claud 882 

SohoylerGage 871 

Schenectady  Catherine 897 

SearletGaae 404 

Sea  or  Early  Purple. 897 

Semiana. 897 

Sharpie  Emper«r. ,,,, 897 

ShietonM  Early 408 

Skailer'e  White  Damoon. 406 

Sheen, 408 

Siamese 406 

Shropshire 878 

St.  James  Quetsclie 894 


amaU  Groon  Gage, 400 

aLMaarim 868 

Steer'e  Emperor 88S 

Soiase 898 

Suerin  Vert 86S 

auporiouir  Oreen  Chtge 864 

Semt  Damaon 404 

SemtPrmu 898 

BmeePlum 898 

Thomas 898 

TroQTee  de  Yoneche 898 

True  Large  GtrautnPrumie,..  898 

Tmhieh  Queteehe 898 

Vert  Bonne 86S 

Veritable  Imperatriee 869 

'Virgin 898 

Violet  Perdrigon 401 

Violet  de  Toure 891 

Violet  Perdrigon, 866 

Vioiet  Quoon  Claude 868 

VieUt  Diaper 876 

VioUtU  HaUm, 891 

VioUtU 869 

Virginian  Cherry 875 

Washington 871 

Wax 898 

Watrrloo 860 

Wentworth 899 

White  Imperatrioe. 899 

White  Magnnm  Bonom. 899 

White  Apricot 405 

White  Perdrigon 405 

WhiteDamson 405 

WhiUEmpreu 899 

WhUeEgg 899 

White  Prtmordian 885 

WhiUMogul 899 

WhiU  Imperial 899 

WhiUHmand 899 

WhUeOage 40O 

WhiU  Prune  Damoon. 405 

White  Domaeeene 405 

WhiteOage 864 

WhiUO^ 87a 

Wilkinson 400 

Wibnot'e  Oreen  Oage 86S 

WUtnot'e  Jfeu  Green  Gage  . . .  86S 
WUmoeeJAOe  Green  Ge^,..  86S 

WUmoCe  late  Orleane 88ft 

Wool8ton*8  Bhudc  Gage. 400 

TeUow  Gage,  Prince's. 87ft 

YeUowGage 400 

TelUmSag 899 

Telloui  ilagnum  Bonum 899 

Tellout  Apricot 401 

TellotD  Perdrigon Ji79 

Zwiteehe S.n 

"^nter  Damson 878 

Wilmot's  new  Early  Qrieana  891 


Ab0fQt$ii  Btthivt    !••••••••.  681 

Ahtrd^ma «8S 

.  Admind  Dandai 872 

Ajax 9n% 

Alice  Maude 872 

Amttiean  Bearlei 876 

Atkina<m\  SearUt 881 

Aattrian  8e€arlet 680 

Bishop's  Orange 678 

BUhop'sIfew 878 

Black  Boseberry 879 

Black  Prince 872 

Slack  Imperial 872 

SloodFine 882 

Boston  Fine 880 

British  Qaeen 878 

Brighton  Pine 878 

Brewer's  Emperor 878 

Suisstm  de9  Alp$  Blanc,  Sc.,.  884 

Burr's  New  Pine 670 

Burros  Seedling. 878 

Bwn^z  Old  Seedling, 678 

Burr'e  ataminaU, 878 

Capt.  Cook 878 

Carolina 882 

Caperan  Royal. 884 

Caperon  ffertnapkrodiie 884 

Columbus 870 

Common  Remge 8SS 

Commun  sans  FUeie 884 

Cox's  Seedfing 870 

Crescent  See&g 880 

Crimson  Cone 870 

Crystal  Palace 878 

Cushinff 874 

J>e9  Alpea  d  FruU  Xauge 888 

Des  Alpee  de  Tims  2ft  Moii  d 

Fruit  Rougey  Se 688 

Dee  Alpee  de  Tiiue  Ue  Mine  d 

FruU  Blanc^  Ac 888 

Dee  Alpee  eane  FUeU 684 

Dee  Boie  d  FrrtU  Rouge 688 

Dee  Alpee  d  Frvit  BUme 688 

Deptford  Pine 680 

Biadem 674 

DoubleBeaHng 684 

Bownton 680 

Due  de  Brabant 674 

Dundee 680 

Buke  of  Kent 680 

Duiekberrg 670 

Rarlg  Virginia 671 

Rarlv  Prolific  Bearlet 680 

Eberlein's  Seedling 680 

Elenora 680 

Eiiia 680 


J^liA  Red  Wood % 

FUI-Basket 674 

J^aieierVert 686 

JP^renckMuekSmtMo 684 

Gennantown ••••••.  874 

Genesee .,  674 

Globe ...^ 081 

GlobeBearUt 680 

Goliath 074 

OrandMora 682 

Green  Strawberry 686 

Oreen  Alpine 686 

OreenPxne 686 

ChreenWood 686 

OreenweWe  ITmn  Oiant 686 

OreanmelPe  Frentii.,^. 685 

GroTe  End  Soariet 681 

Horey's  SeedHng 671 

Hooker 675 

Hooper's  Seedling 681 

Hudson 676 

SadeonBag 676 

Huntsman 681 

Imperial  Crimson 676 

Imperial  Scariet 676 

Iowa 676 

Jenny's  Seedling 671 

Jenny  Lind 676 

Keen^s  Pistillate. 68L 

Keen's  SeedHnff 678 

KeenU  Black  Pme. 676 

Kniahf 9  Seedling. 680 

La  Liegoise 681 

Large  Eariy  Scarlet 671 

Late  Prolific 681 

ZateScarlei 676 

Le  Baron 676 

Lizzie  Randolph* 681 

Longworth's  Ptoliilo 671 

McAToy's  Extra  Bed 676 

MeAw^eyo,! .,,..  676 

M'Avoy's  Superior 671 

MAwg'e  1^0.  12. 671 

Mayomenaing 676 

Mammoth 681 

Melon 681 

Methren  Scarlet 676 

Methren  Caeile 676 

Monroe  Scarlet 676 

Mottier's  Seedling 681 

Monthly y  without  Ruimere. . . .  684 

Mgatfe  Deptford  Pine 680 

Mgatfe  Britieh  Queen 678 

Murph^e  Child 678 

Muek  ffautboie. 684 

Kecked  Pine 676 

Newlan€P%  Mammoth 688 

ifotra  Seotia  Scarlet 680 


i/Hi  aectrm  jr%n9 ••  voa 

OldSearUt 682 

Omer  Paoha 677 

Orange  Prolific 677 

Orange  Hudwti  Bay 678 

Patagonian 686 

Peabodj'a  New  HaatboiB 684 

PennsyWania 677 

PifuAppU 676 

Bictonnne 672 

FowJUred  Pine 686 

Prince  Albert 682 

Prince  of  Orleans 682 

Prince's  Olimax 677 

PrinceofWales 677 

Prince's  Magnate 677 

Prolific,  or  Conical 684 

Prolific 682 

Profuse  Scarlet 682 

Bed  Wood 688 

BedAlpine 688 

Red-Bosh  Alinne 684 

Red  Mimthly  Blramberry 688 

Richardson's  Early 682 

Richardson's  Late 682 

RiTal  Hudson 677 

Ross's  Phcanix 677 

Roseberry 682 

Rouiewn 684 

Ruby 678 

Scarlet  Nonpareil 678 

Scarlet  Melting 682 

Scarlet  Gone 678 

Scott's  Seedling 678 

SeaUh  Pine  Apple 670 

Seoteh  Scarlet  ...  * 682 

SehneiekeU  Seedling 671 

Schiller 682 

Sir  Harry..... 678 

Souihampion  Scarlet. 676 

Stoddarie  Alpine 683 

Swiunstone's  Seedling 683 

Triumph  de  Gand 678 

Trollope'e  Victoria 678 

True(5hili 686 

Uhiqfte  Prairie 676 

Victoria 678 

Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  679 

Walker's  Seedling 672 

Waehington 676 

Warreff 9  Seedling 676 

White  Wood 688 

White  Alpine 688 

White-Bush  Alpine 684 

WhiU  Monthly 688 

WhiU  Monthly^  vnthout  Run- 
nere '>84 


WiUey 679 

Wilmot's  Superb 686 

YellowGhili 686 

Young's  Seedling 674 

York  River  Scarlet 676 


POKSORAXATEBL 

Double  Red. 699 

Double  White 699 

Grenadier  d  Phut  Doux 699 

Sub-acid  fruited 699 

Sweet-fruited 699 

Variegated  Flowered. 699 

Wild,  or  Acid-fruited 699 

Yellow-flowered 699 


QUINCn. 

Apple-shaped  Quince 66S 

Chinese  Quince. 664 

Ooignaeeier  Ifalifonne 663 

Ooignaeeier  de  Portugal 663 

Coianaeeier  Pyriforme 663 

Oydonia  Japonica 654 

Oydonia  Ltteitaniea 663 

Oydonier  sub  v.  Pyri/orm.., . .  663 

C^fdonia  Sinensis .'. . .  664 

Oydonia  v,  Maliformie 663 

Japan  Quince ••  664 

Oblong  Quince 663 

Orange  Quince 663 

Pear-shaped  Quince 663 

Portugal  Quince 663 

Pvrus  Japonica 664 

Rea's  Seedling 663 

VanSlyke 663 


JEUSPBIRRin  AMD  BLAGKBEBBIIS. 

1.  Raapberrtes. 

American  Red •  •  667 

American  Black 663 

Antwerp 667 

Antwerp  Red 667 

Antwerp  Yellow 667 

Autumnal  Raspberries 661 

Barnet 658 

Belle  de  Fontenay 661 

Black  Ra»pberry 668 

Brinekle's  Orange 66C 

American  White (68 


Btibui  OeeideiUalU 658 

Burley 667 

GaUwiflsa 661 

CoL  Wilder 658 

Oommon  Blaek'Cap 658 

Common.  Red 657 

Cope 658 

Comvxdr$  Prolific 658 

GomwalPf  Seedling 658 

Cretan  Red 658 

CushiDg 659 

Double  Bearing «.  661 

Double-Bearing  Tellovf 657 

Emily..! 659 

Mnglieh  Red 657 

Fastollf 659 

Franconia 659 

French 659 

Framhoitier  i  Otoe  Fruit ....  657 

Fulton 659 

General  Patterson 660 

BowlantP 8  Red  Antwerp 657 

Knevett's  Giant 660 

Knevet^e  Antwerp 657 

LeUe  Liberiau 661 

Large  Fruited  Monthly 661 

Large  Red 658 

Lord  ExnumiKe 658 

Magnum  Bonum 660 

Meryeille  do  Qoatre  Saisons. . .  661 

If ew  Red  Antwerp 657 

Nottingham  Scarlet 660 


Ohio  ETerbearing 662 

OhioRaepberry,,... 662 

Old  Red  Antwerp 657 

Orange 660 

Perpetual  Bearing, 661 

RedProlifie 657 

River'e  New  Large  Monthly  . .  661 

Tkirnhh-Berry 658 

Thunderer 6(50 

True  Red  Antwerp 657 

Victoria. 662 

Vtee-Preeideni  French 659 

Walker 660 

WhiteAwtwerp 657 

Woodward 661 


2.  Bloickherriei. 

Bush  Blaeiberry 66H 

Dewberry 662 

Dorchester 668 

High  Blackberry 663 

Lawton « 66S 

Low  Blackberry 662 

New  Rochelle 663 

Newman^s  Thomless 663 

Rubue  Canadenne 662 

RubueVUloeue 668 

Seaeor*8  Mammoth 668 

Trailing  Blaeiberry 662 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


UmMid,  III  nattvl^,  ULi  mm  ^  iBt;  Ito  oaltlTiMoa,  «•;  tmIiHm,  «St 


Amerioan  BUght,  M. 

Amuud  pmnlnf  of  pMfOh  Itmb,  606  (iwte). 

▲phlB,  the  Woollj,  M. 

Apple,  to  hirtorx,  66 ;  wlMre  b«rt  BatanUMd,  61 ;  tti  MCI, 67 ;  III  4aalt7,66;  proiift. 
gstion,  66;  grmfUnf,  IT;  mU  and  litiutftoB  for,  66;  piMilliif  ud  MMiTaaon 
of  appU  orchftrda,  60;  tho  bouing yoar,  61 ;  pranlng,  61;  inaooli  d«rtniellT« 
to,  68;  how  to  dittroy,  66;  satherfng  and  kMplB9,'6T;  tmMIh  oI;  66;  for 
oroMDent  or  prMTTliif,  S88 ;  MlaeUons  for  dlSiKwt  latitadw,  6861 

Apple  Borer,  68L 

Apple  Worm,  66. 

Apiioot,  naee  end  eoltlTetlon  oi;  885;  liable  to  dheaw^  866;  ennalto  fotal te  flmiti 
886;  Tarietlei  of  tree,  866;  onasieBtal  Tariedai,  9tt;  TMlelUi  adapted  §m 
oold  oUmatea,  848. 

Aahee,  a  enre  for  peaob  borer,  667. 

Aepeet  of  frnU  treei,  60. 

Bark  Lome,  the,  66. 

Bate,  oeeAil  ae  deetrojen  oflnieeti,  66. 

Bending  down  limbe,  to  prodnee  ftnIttolneH,  61 

Berbenry,  deeeripUon  o^  848 ;  to  om  and  eultnre,  848 ;  Tarietlei  ^  818. 

Blrdi,  ae  deetroyen  of  Ineeeti,  66. 

Black  Oom,  fotal  to  phim  treea,  85T. 

Black  Walnut,  848. 

Blackberry,  enltare  and  Tarietlee  9i,  668. 

Blight  on  Apple  Treee,  6T. 

Bnddlng,  19 ;  proper  eeeaon for,  80;  ahleM  and  Ametlean  ihieid bnddlBA  tl ;  iwereed 
•hield  bnddlng^  88;  annnlar  baddlng,  88. 

Batterant,  84& 

Canker  Worm,  the,  64. 

Caterpillar,  68 ;  to  destroy,  64. 

Cheny,  to  hlrtory,  844;  naee  oi;  846;  gam  of  the,  846;  ae  shade  treee,  846;  aoD  and 
iltoaUon  for,  846;  propagation  and  enlttratlon,  847;  dewee  oi;84B;  orna- 
mental rarletles,  879;  eeleotlon  of  as  to  ripening^  881 ;  hardy  kinds,  861. 

Chestnut,  849. 

Chamomile  to  destroy  Ineeets,  54. 

Cider,  how  to  make,  68. 

Citron,  the,  666. 

Ooat  Tar,  a  remedy  for  gnibe,  54. 

Oompoiltlon  for  woonds  In  pranlng^  8L 


Grab,  wUd  ■paelM  o^  ST. 

Orttnbeny,  description  of  and  Talne,  S8T ;  Iti  oottoro  pcoftteUti  1 

Cro«-breeding,  9. 

OuronUo,  868;  hablti  oi;  8M ;  how  to  dMtaroy,  86B. 

Onmuit,  il«  hlitory  and  om,  MB;  propac»tloii  tad  eottoni  888;  ^ 
onuuaonUl,  888. 

Carl,  the,  In  poMh  trooi,  884. 

OatUnn  to  propagmte  by,  98. 

Oneomber  Bog,  the,  888. 

Duration  of  TAriatiet,  TOl. 

Do  Oandollo,  romarki  on  deciy  of  TnHotlei,  181 

Deep  plnntlng  to  be  ayoldod,  40. 

DtobftTkinff  and  ringing,  84. 

Xyee,  or  Budi,  to  propagate  by,  iT. 

wig,  tta  hiitoryt  W8;  ite  secret  blOMom,  18t;  proptfMlon,  18t;  soil  and  collaro,  188 
oiling  the  fruit,  880 ;  Tariotles,  881. 

nibert,  yarieUes  of;  949, 

flr9  Blighi,  418. 

rrsaiOapBllghl,^4. 

Trench  Standard  Names,  koy  to.  Til. 

Froit,  production  of  new  yarietles,  1. 

VroltAilness  Increased  by  root-pmnlng^  88 ;  by  bending  tha  Bmbi,  81 

Oiands  of  the  Peach,  608. 

Ooooebeny,  deoeription  and  wms  of,  884 ;  propagation  and  coltara,  886;  Tarietfes,  888; 
net  «f  new  Ingllih,  888 ;  sdeetlon  of,  for  garden,  888. 

Orafttng,  wes  of,  18;  proper  time  fbr,  18;  scions  selected,  18;  slock  for,  18;  theoiy  ot; 
14;  confined  to  certain  ItanltB,  14;  Its  manual  operation,  16 ;  spSoe  and  tongna 
grafting,  16;  ^icft  grafting.  If ;  grafting  the  Tine,  18;  saddle  grafting,  1& 

Grafthig  Olay,  18. 

Orafting-Wax,  19. 

Graft,  Its  initteBce  on  the  stock,  88. 

Grape,  UMory  of,  888;  vses  and  soil,  800 ;  propagation,  881 ;  cnitnre  of  foreign,  808; 
renewal  system,  808;  culture  under  glass,  without  heat,  804;  soil  for  Ttnery« 
804;  pruning,  806;  routine  of  culture,  800;  thinning  the  Ihlll,  808;  enltara 
under  glass,  with  lire-heat,  807 ;  ooostruction  of  vinery,  SOT ;  the  border,  808 ; 
the  spur  system  of  pruning,  809;  diary  of  Mr.  0  Johnson,  810;  Inaeds  and 
diseases  peculiar  to,  81T:  Tarietles,  818;  ssieoHen  of  foreign  for  cold  ▼inetTt 
846. 

G:.«pe  Beetle,  888. 

Hickory  Nut,  848. 

Hybridising,  9 ;  llmlli  of;  10. 

Inoculating  Fruit  Trees,  19. 

Insects,  remarks  on,  61 ;  to  destroy  by  hand-pidklag,  08;  larrsi,  or  grabs,  88 ;  sall»  « 
remedy  for,  68 ;  to  destroy  In  the  winged  state,  68. 

Insect  Blight,  418. 

Knight,  his  mode  of  raising  new  rarietlM,  TOl ;  his  tbaoiy  en  the  decay  of  Tailetiea,  TOL 

Knots  Disease,  fotal  to  plum,  886. 

Layers,  propagating  by,  98L 

lAylng  In  by  the  hods,  4T. 


lime,  a  cure  for  peach-borer,  08T. 
Ix>amB,  best  adapted  for  plantatlona,  48. 
Longevity  of  Peach  Trees,  606  (note). 
Longworth,  Mr.  N.,  hb  seal  in  grape  culture,  SSL 
Madeira  Nut,  848. 
Manure  for  fhiit  trees,  46. 

Melon,  its  Ustory  and  cultore,  686;  Insects  attsftMng,  886;  Parrfan,  eattarc  oi;  68T; 
varieUes,  687. 


juce,  M  preyeni  giraimg  vmb,  iiu. 

Moths,  how  to  dMferoy,  64. 

Mulching,  4fi. 

Muttarrjr,  bahlto  and  yultUea,  847 ;  the  vrm-UaODg,  UX 

N«6t«rin«,  Its  histoiy  and  cotture,  644;  owouUo  an  enamj  to,  M4;  rmMim  UBk 

Nojes,  Darllog^  remarks  on  the-yellaws  in  Peaeh,  6M  (noteX 

Nats,  European  Walnut,  Hickory  nut,  filbert,  848 ;  Oheitant,  848 ;  the  Ohlnqpipln,  8ia 

OUtc,  hlstoiy  and  uses,  006 ;  proi>agatlon  and  culture,  688 ;  TaristSei,  887. 

Orange,  history  and  uses,  681 ;  soil  and  culture,  688;  luseete  en,  888:  9eoiiLe  agalnsti 
688;  Tarletles,  688. 

Peach,  its  history,  688;  uses,  680 ;  propagation,  681 ;  soil  and attnatlon,  681 ;  pruning^ 
688;  training,  684;  InsecU  and  diseases,  686;  yellows  in,  687;  vymptome, 
667:  cause,  688;  remedy  for,  608;  rarietles,  604;  olasslfieation  of  fireestonef 
and  clingstones,  606 ;  curious  or  ornamental  rarietlcs,  648 ;  selection  of  ehoiea 
sorts,  648 ;  hardy  sorts,  648 ;  selection  for  the  South,  64^ 

Beach  Borer,  686 ;  remedy  for,  686b 

Pear,  history  of,  407;  its  natiTity,  408;  eztraordinaiy  specimen  of  tree,  408;  uses  o^ 
406;  gathering  and  keeping,  408;  propagating^  410;  soil,  sitnation,  andeal* 
tnre,  411 ;  diseases  of,  412 ;  insect  blight,  etc.,  418;  selection  to  ripen  la  suo- 
cession,  666 ;  for  cold  climates,  686;  for  dwarik  or  quinoe  stocks,  686 ;  foreign 
yarieties,  686. 

Persian  Melon,  culture  of;  687. 

Planting  deep,  bad  effects  of,  46. 

Plum,  history  and  use,  860;  propagation  and  culture,  888;  soil,  868;  insects  and 
diseases,  868;  curculio  or  plum-weeyil,  868;  how  to  destroy,  864;  yarieties 
classed,  868;  ornamental  yarieties,  406;  selection  of  choice  sorts,  406;  yarie- 
ties, 418. 

Plum  Weeyll,  868. 

Pomegranate,  history  and  uses,  606 ;  pni|»affatio&  and  culture^  688 ;  yaiietisi,  688.  • 

Position  of  fruit  trees,  48. 

Potash  Wash  for  fruit  trees,  710. 

Preparing  soil  for  fruit-trees,  48. 

Propagation  of  Varieties,  18 ;  by  outtingi,  86 ;  by  lajen  and  fMken,  88. 

Prunes,  to  make,  861. 

Pruning^  to  promote  growth, 88;  to  Induce  frnltftilness,  88;  annual,  prodneef  loBfurttiy 
in  peach  trees,  686  (note). 

Quenoullle  training,  86. 

Quince,  its  history  and  use,  661 ;  propagation,  culture,  and  yarleftlea,  688;  ( 
yariotlcs,  664. 

Quince  Stocks  to  dwarf  pears,  411. 

Rabbits,  to  preyent  glrdUng  trees,  TIO. 

Raspberry,  Its  habits,  uses,  and  cultare,  666;  yarieties,  668. 

Remedies  for  Blight,  417. 

Renewal  Training  of  Tines,  808. 

Ringing  and  Dlsbarklng,  84. 

UyerB,  Mr.,  on  Root-pruning,  88. 

Root-pruning,  88. 

Salt,  used  to  destroy  insects,  08L 

Saddle-graMng.  18. 

Scale  Insect  on  Orange,  688. 

Scions,  to  select,  18. 

Sea  Air,  effects  of,  on  fruit  trees,  708. 

Seedlingi,  to  raise,  6. 

Bhortenlng-in,  mode  of  pruning  the  peaoh,  8L 

Shellac,  for  wounds  in  trees,  88. 

Slug-worm,  418. 

Smells  will  driye  away  winged  insects,  08L 

Soil,  best  for  fruit-trees,  48. 


BolMtoam  for  iteBf  of  tTMi,  no 

8p«dM  of  rmiil  Treei,  8. 

8|»iUTlnt4ii,  tralsliiff  tho  Tiao,  80S. 

Btopping  the  beoring  ahooU  of  the  Tina,  008. 

8lnwb«n7,  hMory  ud  vms,  064;  prapagaCloii  and  toil,  085;  i 

forlllo  and  bairen  plutt,  OOT;  Tula4tea,080;  Mtti Hponedad,  fit;  A^M 

•.>d  wood  •trawbcnta,  088;  hanlboli  Mrmrbcnlei,  08*;  CM!  iIimIiwiIm^ 

080 ;  groon  ftrawlMntoi,  OOBc 
Backon,  rTO|»ag»tlBf  bji  00. 
Blocks,  for  gnftlBg;  18 ;  tMr  tBia«Bee  OB  gnll,  M. 
TAking  ap  Treot,  4A. 

mora,  tho,  food  ■toeki  for  pear  treei,  410. 
Toboooo-W»t«r,  romedy  for  Imfctii,  01 
ToMk  dortroy  Inaoeta,  60. 
Tk«lnliig,  r«mArfci  on,  86;  Hi  ol^ooli,  80;  conlml  i 

00;  foa  training, 80;  horiiontal  training,  40. 
TnuMplantIng,  remarks  on,  41;  best  season  for,  41;  preparing  the  plaoeii,48;  ] 

ske  fisr,  40;  Ujing  In  by  tbe  heels,  47. 
TkeUs,  nse  ot;  for  the  Tine,  80O. 
Trenching,  to  fanprere  soil,  60. 
YaUles,  ob|ectlonahle  fw  find*  trees,  61. 
Tan  Mens*  Theory,  6. 
Tarietles,  to  produce  new,  8;  tendenqr  to  change,  4;  Inflnenoe  of  graHlngen,  6;  Yaa 

Mens*  method  of  raising  new,  6 ;  cross  breeding,  0;  prqiagaHon  o^  10 ;  renmiki 

OB  the  doratlon  oi;  701 ;  Knlgfat*ta  theoiyonthedeeaj  of;  708;  eflhotiof  cllniat« 

on,  TOO;  to  restore  decayed,  T08L 
Tine,  grafting  the,  18;  eultore  ot  801. 

Tbery,  cheep  mode  of  bnlldlng^  804;  for  fir»4Mat»  80T ;  diary  of  eottorei  tlO. 
Vineyard  Ooltnre,  881. 

Water  Melon,  Hs  usee,  cottnre,  and  variallM,  080. 
Wash  for  stems  of  fhilt  trees,  nOi 
Weerll,  attacks  plums,  868L 
Whale^U  Soap,  to  destroy  lawclB,  ML 
Wild  Plnm,  rarleties  Indigenous,  800. 
WooDy  Aphis,  the,  00. 

Woonds  made  In  praalng^  eompusMeti  for,  OL 
TeOowi,  dkease  e^  In  Paaeh,  007 ;  I 


